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•'publisher's note. 

The following is the first of a series of four 
voliimea, to be published by the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, making available for the first time 
(with the permiasion of the Secretary of State for 
India) the full test of the Reporte relating to the 
'districts of Bihar which, along with other districts 
then forming part of tho Presidency of Bengal, were 
surveyed by Dr, Francis Buchanan under the orders 
of the Governor-General in Council during the years 
1807-14. The results of this extensive statistic^ 
Survey of Bengal were transmitted to England m 
1816; and in 1838, nine years after Buchanan's death, 
with the permission of the Court of Directory 
Mr. Montgomery Martin (whose name alone ap^ated 
on the title page) published in his ‘ ‘ Eastern India , 
three volumes, an iD-oonceived and ill-executed 
abridgnient of the Reports. 

The late Mr. V. H. Jackson conceived, some years 
ago, the idea of publishing in its entirety a scientific 
work of a romarWble kind and of great value^ and 
incidentaUy of doing tardy justice to the memory of 
Buchanan; and. with this end in view, he examined 
the manuscript material in the possession of the India 
Office Library. 

The result has been the publication by the B^ar 
md Orissa Research Society of the Journals kept 
by Buchanan during his survey of the districts of 
Patna and Gaya in 1811-12 (edited, with notes and 
introduction, ty Mr. V, H. Jackwn) r 
district of Shahabad in 1812-13 {edite^ 
and introduction, by Mr. C. E. A. W 
The Journal kept during the survey of the 
District in 1810-11 will follow; that for 
District, surveyed in 1809-10, appears to have l^n 
lost. Ihe publication (from Buchanan s ongmm 
MSS.) of the Journals is now being followed by the 
publication (from MS. copies in the India Office 
Library) of tn© Reporte* 


with notes 
. Oldham) . 
Bh^alpur 
the Purnea 
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The present vnlume, which contains Bucbanan^s 
Beport on the Pnrnea District, was prepared for 
publication by Mr. V. H. Jackson. For the general 
arrangement of the matter, he adopted as his model 
the Keport on the Dinaj pur District (published in 
Calcutta in 1833), the only one of Buchanan’s Beporta 
of his Bengal Surrey which has been published .X 
Mr. Jackson saw the whole of the test ti^ugh the 
Press before he left India, on leare, last July; and it 
was his intention to write a brief introanction— 
leaving Buchanan’s work, however, to speak for itself. 
The index has been compiled by Dr, A, Banerji-Sastri. 

The next volume to be published will be the 
Beport on the Patna and Gaya Districts; and this 
will be followed by the Bhagalpur and Shahabad 
Sports. 

It should be added that the Maharaja Bahadur 
of Hatwa has generously contributed Bs. 5,000 
towards the cost of publication. 

Afay, 19S8. 
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Extract from Dr. Buchanan’s Instructions, 
dated llth September, 1807, 

Your inquiries should be particularly directed to 
the following eubjects, which tou are to exami^ 
with as mu^ accuracy as local circumstances will 
admit:— 

1. A topographical account of each, district, 
includii^ the extent, soil, plains, 
mountains, rivers, barWms, towns and 
subdivisions; together with an account 
of the air and weather, and whatever 
you may discover worthy * of remark 
concerning the history and antiquities of 
the country. 


ACCOUNT OF THE 

DISTRICT OR ZILA 

OF 

PURANIYA 

PART 1 

TOPOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES 


CHAPTER I. 


EXTENT AND BOTJNOARrES—SOIL—^ELEVATION AND 
APPEARANCE. 

This district, which forms the jurisdiction of a 
Judge and Magistrate, and the extent placed under 

EXTENT ^ CoUector, oceupiea 

north-east corner of what is 
‘ called Bengal; but it Includes also 
a portion of the Mogul province of Behar, Its 
greatest length from Chunakhali to the boundary of 
Nepal is about 15& British miles, in a direction 
between south-south-east and north-north-west, and 
its greatest breadth crossing the above line at right 
angles, from the source of the Nagar to the Daus river 
^ about 98 miles. According to Major Rennell, its 
uthem extremity opposite to Nawa^bgunj (Nahoh- 
nge, Rennell) on the Mal)aiianda, is m 24'^ 34' N. 
\tude, and its northern cxtremitv extends on the 
^4 river to 26° 35', Its eastern extremity on the 
I ova is nearly north from Calcntta, and from 
Xit extends tio 1° 28' west from that city, 
^tracing the present boundaries on the maps 
Rennell, T find that it conta-ins about 6,264 


i Rifv, 






RXTBNT AND BOUNDABIfiB*- 


saoare British miles, but in one plare this distinguish- 
ea Geographer has avideBtly beeii very muc 
misinforms respecting the boundary of M^ang, now 
belonffinff to the Gorkhalese; for the Company s 
territory instead of being bounded by the Balasan 
(BaUasun, Eennell) and Mah^anda (Mahanada, 
Eennell) from Hangskon^ar (Hao^uar, Hennel) 
downwards to Haldivan (Halduba^^ Eeimell), 
extends about three or four mjtea beyond th^ riTere. 
On this account I have added 76 square to the 
above-mentioned extent, making thewhole 6,340 square 
mUes. No part of the northern boundary s^s to 
have been laid down with much pr^sion, b^auM 
probably, when Major Henuell 
survey, the counlay was in a ve^ wild state, and 
impenetrable. I know that in scverd 
th^ompanv’s territory extends oonsiderably farther 
than has be^n allowed in the Bengal Atl^; but as 
these places are of no great extent, and may counter¬ 
balanced by errors of a cxmtrary nature in other 
I shall not venture on their account to enlarge the 
dimensions, by which I calculate the population or 

course of rivers and names of 
undergone such alteration since 
jurislfictions of the various of&cers of 1»1^“ 
so miserably scattered and intemix^, ^at I have 
not been able to trace many of their bo^daries ^ 
in any degree to satisfy myself. In such ca^ ^ 
estimated their respective contents by wnjecture, ^ 
as to give the total extent as calculated from the man 
in the Bengal Atlas. This conjecture however wdl 
probably be found not to err very far from tni^th. 
provided the original map is tolerably exact: and 
there is auflicient ground to suppose that the great 
ontlines are so; although the changes th^ have taker 
place have much reduced the value of particulars, an 
there is great reason to suspect thala good mai 
transpositions of names have taken place in 

engraving, . . - - 

In calculating the proportion of varies 
of land and cultivation, I have us^ both the 
emploved in the western parts of Eonggopu 
extent of land actually cultivated, accordin, 
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report of the beat informed natives, amounts to more 
than what I have allowed in the Tablea; because it 
evidently appeared to me that the 2emindara 
endeavoured to represent the waste lands as less 
important than they in reality are: for there is reason 
to suspect that they consider their claim to the pro^rty 
of these lands as very doubtful. In the Table, ^ere- 
fore, always wishing to incline to the side of 
moderation^ I have minified the reports of the natives 
by what I myself observed. 

The proportions of the different kinds of soil are 
taken from the reports of the natives. 

The form of this district is tolerably compact, 
but at the south-east corner it runs out into a narrow 
wing, where it is miserably intermixed vrith Nator 
and Bhagalpur. I do not know that this wing could 
with any advantage be annexed to any other district ; 
for it is as far removed from Nator, Dinaj pur and 
Bhagalpur, by which it is surrounded, as from 
Puraniya; hut the irregularitiee might with great 
advantage be altered, and detached portions add^ 
to the districts by which they are surrounded, the main 
streams of the great rivers Mahananda and Ganges 
being taken for the limits. 

The whole northern botmdarv, where the Com¬ 
pany’s dominions are joined by those of Gorkha, is 
irregtilar and has never been well ascertained* This 
h.Ts given rise to many disputes between the subjects 
of the two states, and to some discussions between 
the governments. In a country indeed, where the 
inhabitants have little or no scruple in removing 
land-marks, and who would be far from being 
ashamed, were they detected, such discussions will 
scarcely l>e avoidable; and the landlords on both sides 
make frequent innovations, which are often winked at 
for some years by those on the opposite side: for every 
Zemindar who loses an acre makes his loss a pretence 
for withholding the revenue of twenty, Tn justire, 
therefore, no retrospective abatement ought to be 
givon. and perhaps it would be necessary to render 
those liable to punishment who neglected to give 
government timely notice of such encroachments on 
their property. 
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VARIETIEB OF SOIL. 


The sub-division into Tbanahs has been made mtli 
as little care as in Ronffgopur. Their jurisdictions 
are miserably intermixed, of veiy unequal sizes, and 
population, and the residence of the officers has often, 
without any apparent reason, been placed very far 
from a centrical situation. In forming these juris¬ 
dictions tlie maps seem never to have been consulted, 
and the guide seems to have lieen a report of some 
native (Mimshi or Amin) who knew nothing of the 
country. I satv a curious specimen of the ideas of 
such people in a plan of Thanah Dimija, which was 
furnished from the public office and represented 
Dimiya as placed in the centre of a square district, 
with* villages extending all round to nearly equal 
distances, whereas the division is in reality somewhat 
semi-circular, with a projection at each angle; and 
Dimiva, until carried away by the Kosi, stood exactly 
on its bank, which formed the boundary^ and it was 
much nearer to the south angle than to the northern 
extremitv- 

The Soil here in general is not so rich as that 
of Dinaj pur, and has a greater resemblance to that 

of Ronggqpur. The cltw is in 
general sti ner t han that of the last 
mentioned district; but not so strong as in the former. 
In the parts of the district where the Hindi language 
prevails, a clay soil is called Kabul or Ifatiyal; but 
towards Bengal it is more usually known by the name 
of Pangka, which is peculiarly applied to the stiff 
mnd which the great river often deposits. In a few 
parts the surface is of a red clay, but the extent of 
such in any one division, except Gorguribah, being 
less than a mile, it would be superfluous to introduce 
it into the general Table, In all the other divisions 
of the whole district it does not amoiuit to above five 
or six thousand acres, and in Gorguribah it does not 
exceed seven square miles. The ordinary* clav soil 
is not so light coloured as in Dinajpnr, althoup it is 
ttsuallv of various shades of ash-colour when dry and 
of brown when moist. The black soil, which in 
Ronggopur is called Hal (Dol), is seldom found in 
this district, and that only in marshes. T have not 
learned that it is ever found in digging wells, except 
as mixed %vith sand, which it tinges black. 
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The afih-culoured or brown mixed soil reaembiea 
mueh thnt of the weatem part of Roi^gopUTi and a 
great portion of it, towards the Kosi especially, is 
very poor and sandy, and its productions are similar 
to those of the smne kind of land in the above- 
mentioned district. 

Ill most of the parts where the Hindi dialect' 

S ,*evailSj the mixed soil, if tolerably good, is c^Ied 
orasiya, and is usually divided into two qualities. 
Where very poor it is called Balu or sand, but this 
is far from being incapable of cultivation, and with 
manure and fallows might be rendered abundauUy 
productive. In other parts the whole is indiscrimin¬ 
ately called Balubord, Balusav, Balusundre; but 
sometimes one or other of these terms is given only to 
the ixiorer parts, while another is applied to what is 
good. 

Near the great rivers the soil of the inundated 
land undergoes rapid changes; the same field one year 
is overwhelmed wuth sand, and nest year this is 
covered w*ith a rich and fertile mud. This, however, 
is often so irregnlarly applied that in a field of two 
or three acres many sjmts are quite barren, while 
others are very productive. The changes in rivers, 
that have taken place in times of old, have produced 
in many parts of this district, as well as in most parts 
of Bengal, a similar intermixture of barren and fertile 
soils in the same plot. In these parts the intermixture 
is permanent, the cause of change having for many 
ages been removed. In a few parts there is a very 
little red sandy soil; but too inconsiderable to deserve 
notice in a general Table, or from the farmer. 

On the whole the vegetation is less rank than either 
in Dinajpur or Ronggopur, The trees are in general 
small, and the reeds are of very moderate growth. 
Still however, in marshy places, these and the rose 
trees, and the Hijal (see trees. No. 36) give abundant 
shelter to destructive animals. In one small spot the 
naked calcareous stone is exposed on the surface, and 
is the only rock in the district. 

On the whole the lands w'atered by the 
Mahananda and its branches are by far the richest. 
Those watered by the Kosi, especially towards the 
north and east, are rather poor and sandy. Those 
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ELEVATlOi^ AND APPEABANCfi- 


near the Ganges have been very much negl^ted. At 
the two extremities these last are naturally fertile, 
and at the southeast part of the district am unwm^ 
monly favourable for the caltivation of suk, ine 
whole banks of the Ganges in this district seem to be 
remarkablv favourable for indigo, , , ,, 

In the northern corner of the district, mwar^ 
the Mahananda, are a few small hillocks of earth, 

and at Manihari, near the bank 
ELEVATION AND of the Ganges, is a conicw peak 
.APPEAK.4NCE. of about 100 feet in perpendicukr 
height; but these arc altogether 
so inconsiderable that in the general Statistical Table 
they have not been noticed. The country on the 
whole is not so uneven as Dinajpur, and is somewhat 
lower, so that in this respect it nearly resembl^ the 
western parts of Ronggopur. The coimt^ is 
towards the north, and gradually sinks towards the 

inundated land occupies about 45 ner cent, of 
the whole, and where the soil is good, is )J®}; 

cultivated. In this portion 1 have includ^ the 
that is subject to belooded from rivem; but about 
three-quarters of this the floods only rise three or four 
times a year, and at each time cover the soil two or 
three days. On the remainder, the water ^ntimies 
almost constantly for from two to three months, The 
proportion of c%. free, and sandy soU that is ^und 
on this inundated land, will Iw swn from the 

Statistical Table, where will ^.be SSlv 

of the proportion of each dmsion that is t^ularly 
inundated throughout the rains, or that is liable onl} 

to of the Ganges the are 

so irregular, and are so apt to overwhelm fields with 
sand 8iat rice is little cultivated, and things which 
jirow’ in the dry season, such as pulse, mustard, har^, 
wheat and millet, are the most coimnon crops. The 
people there indeed live much on cakes made of 
^d the poor seldom procure nee. In these pi^ts the 
higher of the inundated land admit of plan¬ 

tations of mango trees, which do 
roots being covered for a few days. A smdl ditch and 
bank, where the aoO is good, renders such lands very 
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favourable for the mulberry, whick always suffers fpm 
being inimdated ; although the indolence of the natives 
frequently hinders them from adopting so easy a 
precaution. 

In the low sandy land near the rivers, the 
principal natural production is the Tamarisk inter¬ 
mixed with coarse grass. In a few parts, however, 
there are low sandy lands, which produce a short 
vegetation. Near tne Ganges, if the sand does not 
exceed one foot in. depth, and has been deposited on 
clav (Pangka), this land produces very good crops of 
indigo, as will be hereafter explained, and is fit for 
nothing else. In the interior and northern parts the 
lovvest lands are the richest, and winter rice sown 
broadcast seldom fails to be very productive. On 
those which are occasionally flooded, a greater variety 
of crops are reared, and the finer kinds of rice are 
transplanted; but the crops are more imwrtam, 
thoui'h iu good seasons they are more valuable. On 
the l^nks of the Kosi are some low lands called Sora, 
which produce a long grass that is cut in the two first 
months of the rainy season, and is given to cattle for 
forage. The field being of a very’ light soil, is thm 
ploughed once or at most twice, and is sown with nee. 
After heavy rains in the northern parts, the crops are 
often entirely drowned, owing to the water suddenly 
pouring down from, the swelling lands into lower parts, 
from whence there is an inadequate outlet, _a circum¬ 
stance which can only be prevented by forming banks, 
to which the natives nave paid little attention. 

la the inundated parts the houses of the natives 
are exceedingly uncomfortable, although in ^me 
places better built than in the parts which are higher; 
but little or no precaution has beeu t^ken either to 
raise the ground by tanks, or to raise the huts on floors 
that resist the damp. The lands exemnt from bein| 
flooded amount to about 55 per cent, of the whole, and 
are partly clay, partly free, and partly sandy, as will 
be seen from the Statistical Table, No. 1. 

The high clay soil is not so stiff as in many p^te 
of Dinaipur, nor is it so free and productive ^ that 
of Bonggopur, It cannot be ploughed m the dry 
season, ind requires an additional implement for 
breaking the clods. The finest parte are m the south- 
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cast corner, where it is in a moat extraordinary degree 
favourable for the mulberry and mango. In other 
parts plantations are either ^arce, or consist of mango 
groves reared chiefly on & P<»t soil, being intended 
more for show than* use. This hard clay soil, where 
it has Tvater, is valuable for transplant^ rice; and 
in every part might become useful by raring the Tal 
and Khajur palms, for both of which it is peculiarly 
adapted. 

In favourable seasons, the high land of a mixed 
good soil is very productive of all kinds of grain, 
espwially of the cruciform plants resembling mustard, 
which are reared for oil and are the staple commodity 
of the district. The high sandy soil, although in 
general not so sterile as in Ronggopur, is imiefly 
reserved for pasture. In many parts it is cultivated 
after a fallow, and vdelds especially vast quantities 
of the pulse which by botanists is called Cytisus Ca jan. 


CHAPTEB IL 


IIIVERS—TETE GANGES—THE KOSI AND ITS BRANCHES— 
THE MARANANDA. 

Although the changes which have taken pl^e in 
the rtvei's of this district, since the tune of Major 
ReuucU’s survey, have not been so important as tRosc 
which have happened in Ronggopur, 
more numerous, so that the mapjs of the Bengal . ^ ^ 
are verv little applicable to their present state. Ihe 
chimges that have happened m remote antiquity hai,e, 
in all probabilitv, been exceedingly great; and this 
has been productive of a confusion in the nomenclature 

that is to the last degree pe^Pje^^JPl- 

perhaps a considerable part of the difficulty of ^PPl> 

Ing the maps of the Ben-al Atlas to the actual state 

of^ things has arisen. Although I have ventured to 

give a map, in which I have endeavoured to 

such alterations as I saw, or of which I beard, I can 

venture to place reliance on its ^c^’^acy, even as a 

rude sketch; but in the following 

rivers and divisions, it will enable the reader to 

comprehend my meaning. I must once noti« 

that the geographical nomenclature, among the 

of this SStrict, is to the last degree 

when passing a market-place or river, of nie or six 

S that you may .a* its name. ^ ^ 

Lturady divides itself into three^sections, from 
three great rivers by which and their dependent 

streams the district is watered. 

The celebrated river Ganges deriv^ its Euro^au 
name from a corruption of the word Gangga, wh^ 

merely implies river, and is a term 
the GANGES. usualij bestowed on it by way of 
excellence, for its proper name is the river of 
Bhagirathi, a holy person, by whom it is supposed to 
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THS GAKGE8 OR BHAGmATHl. 


have been brought from the mountams to water 
Bengal. It in general forms the southern boundary 
of this district, although some detached portions are 
scattered to the south of its mighty stream. During 
the greater part of its course along the frontier, the 
opposite or southern bank is high and rocky; and the 
river seems to have a tendency rather to sweep the 
roots of the hills than to wind through the northern 
plains. Various traditions indeed state that formerly 
its course was more distant from the southern hills, 
to which it has since been gradually approaching, and 
appearances confirm the truth of these reports. 

The B^girathi begins to form the Ixjundary of 
this district v^ere it winds round the granite rocks of 
Patharghat, sixty-five minutes west from Calcutta, 
and in the latitude of 25^ 20' N. The river there is 
confined within a narrow channel free from islands or 
sand-banks, and is almost a mile in width. At all 
seasons of the year it is navigable in the largest v^sels 
which the natives use, and T^idi are of very oonsider- 
abie burthen, although they draw little water. A few 
miles lower down, where it in fact receives the 
Kosi, it spreads out to an immense size, and including 
its islands is from six to seven miles from bank to 
bank. A considerable change seems here to have taken 
place since the survey by hiajor Rennell, and it must 
be farther observed that it is only the southern branch 
of the river which is by the natives couBidered as the 
Bhagirathi. The channel which bounds on the north 
the idand Khawaspur is by the natives considered 
as the Kosi, and since the survey seems to have 
enlarged itself by cutting away from that island, and 
by leaving its cnannel towards Kangrhagola almost 
dry, so that except during the floods boats can no 
longer approach that mart. Although there is a large 
communication between the Bhagirathi and Kosi at 
the east end of the island of Khawaspur, the two 
rivers are still considered as separate until they pass 
a smaller island; and theiy are only admitted by the 
natives to form the junction a little below Lmgola 
opposite to Pain^i (Pointy, Rennell), This place is 
esteemed peculiarly holy, and is a special resort of the 
pilgrims who frequent the river to bathe. 
does not, however, receive its honours without dispute. 
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In the prwress which tradition states the Kosi to have 
graduaSy made to join the Ganges bv the short^t 
?oute, and which will be afterwards explained, various 
other parts lower down have obtained the name an 
honours of being the places of union tetween the two 
noble rivers, and still are frequented 
tudes of the devout. The moat remarkable la Kungn 

in the division of Gorguribab. 

Below Lalgola the river, since the survey of Major 

RennelU has made some " 7 /P; 

but it is alleged that, sLace the era of tradition, it h^ 

on the whole approached much nearer 

hills. It is said that formerly its cour^ was to the 

north of the small hill at Manihan, 

from the nature of its strata, oommunicates with toe 

hills of Saharigali (SiclyguUi, Ste^this 

north side is a large old channel; but 

lielonged to the Kosi or to the Ganges would be 

to determine. Nearly south 

smaU channel separating an island 

bank. It is called the Maragangga, or dead 

while another similar channel, a little lower do^, 

is considered by the natives as a dead branch of the 

^°^^Below this, as represented by Major Eennell, are 
very large islands which, 

irrezularlv and uncertainly divided between this 

d^Sfict and Bhagalpur, although they we entirely 

seoarated from the latter by the principal channel of 

the Ganc'es. The.se islands are boimded on the north 

bv the oTd Kosi; but the channels 

i^te^cted are now usually honour^ by the i^mc 

Gangt^a, and are considered as portions of ^ 

ri“r^ and the sacred place named 

mentioned , is on the^ islands near the middle channel. 

It seems to be the Corec of Major RenneU. 

When Major Eennell made the survey, it would 
appear that one of these channels was then caUed the 
but this came is now lost somewhat higher up, 
^^ toe chains which bounds these islands towards 
?he e'it Sw called Burhi 

?rY Re^ll)?as wSlKereafter mentioned, a^tho'i^h 
& thrupier and lower parts of that river retain 
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the name, aud allhougb this lower part is uow a mere 
branch of the Ganges, that conveys part of its water 
to the Mabanunda at Maldeh. The Burhi Gangga 
is a very considerable branch, is navigable at all 
seasons, "and is the rontc by which trade passes to 
Gorgnribah and so up the Kalindi. Its depth however 
is more considerable than its width, 'which is inferior 
to that of many branches which in spring become 
alto^tber dry. 

Wrallel to the Burhi Gangga, from tbe LobaU' 
dura dowTj'wards, there is an old channel, in many 
parts deep, in others cultivated; somewhere near the 
present course, and some’where at a great distance. 
This also is called the Burhi Gangga. Some way 
below the islands it sends to the left a small brancih 
called Chhota Bhagirathi (Bogrutty, Rennell), 'which 
is reverenced, as equal in holiness to any other part 
of the sacred stream. On its bank near Sadullahpur 
(Saiduheupour, Rennell, B. A. map, No. 15), is a 
great resort of pilgrims to bathe, and it is said to have 
been the place where, during the government of the 
Moslem kings of Ganr, the Hindu inhabitants of that 
city were i^rmitted to burn their dead, a custom that 
is still followed by their descendants, who bring the 
bodies of their kindred from a great distance. This 
Clihota Bh^iratbi in all probability, when the city of 
Ganr flouri^ed, was the main channel of the river, 
and wB.shed the whole of its eastern face. In the 
rainy season it still admits of large boats, but dries 
up in De<»mber. It runs oast southerly for about 
tnirtcen miles, and then receives a small channel from 
the Kalindi, after which it bends to tbe south, and 
runs along the west faee of Gaur for about thirteen 
miles. In this space it receives a small branch named 
tbe Tulasi Gangga, which rises near itself, and is 
probably a part of its O’wn channel, the connection of 
'which has been interrupted. Soon after it rises, the 
Tulasi separate into two branches, of which the one 
that prese^es the name runs east to join the Chhota 
Bhagirathi, the other named Thiitiya runs south to 
join the great river about ten miles below. 

Immediately below the old channel called Burhi 
Gangga. tbe great river sends off a considerable branch 
callra the Pagta, which rejoins the main stream 
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i mined lately above the mouth of the Thutiya, and 
forma an island about sixteen mi lea long. The whole 
of this is under the charge of the Magistrate of this 
district; but three villages pay their revenue to the 
Collector of Bhagalpur. The*Pa]^la Is navigable in 
the rainy season for boats of any siae; but in the dry 
se4tson, although it has many deep pcwls, it retains 
no current. Below the Pagla some miles, the great 
river is verj' wide and is fillrf with sands and islands 
mostly adhering to this district. Opposite to these 
it sends off two branches which go to Calcutta, and 
which retain the name Bhagiratbi. The lower 
channel called tlie Songti Mohapa was formerly the 
most considerable; hut Tn the rainy season [of] ISCW 
it was choked, and the only practicable passage was 
by the upper channel. Part of the island between 
those branch^ and the great river belongs to this 
district, and part to Nator. Below the ^ngti 
Mohana the great river loses the name of Bhagirathi, 
and the greater part of its sanctity. 

Between the mouth of the Pagla and where the 
great river leaves this district, the only marts are 
Molaaligunj, Kansat, Pokhariyn and Sibgunj. The 
second and last are oonsiderahle. 

Before proceeding to this great river, T may 
mention that an inoousiderable stream named 

Dhemura passes by the north-west 
THE EOsi and ITS corner of this district, forming 

BRANCHES. ^ little wav the boundarj' 

between it and Tinihut. It arises‘in the territory 
of Gorkha and passes into the last-mentioned district 
where I have had no opportunity of tracing it. 

Kosi is the ™tgar pronunciation, generally 
by the people who inhabit its banks, and is probably 
the original name, which in the sacred dialect, per- 
haps for the sake of a derivation, has been changed 
into Kausiki, The river is said to be the daughter 
of Kusik Raja, king of Gadhi, a very celebrated 
tjerson. Besides this nymph he had n son Viswamitra, 
who was a strenuous Wrshipper of Para-Brahma, or 
the supreme being, and rejected the worship of the 
inferior gods, such as Vishnu and Sib. On this 
account he received a power almost equal to ibe^ 
deities, and created several kinds of grain now in 
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conuDOn use. He intend&d lo IiQiTS nmdc iuct of A 
nature much superior to the poor creatures who now 
tread the earth* His were intended to live upon trees; 
but at the solicitation of the gods he desisted when he 
had proceeded only to fonn the head, and ^ 9 is 

is descended the cocoa nut. as is demonstrate by its 
resemblance to the Iiuinan countenance. Kausiki. 
although daughter of a Kshatriya, was married to a 
holy Brahman, a Muni named Eichik, who, although 
a saint, seems to have been rather unreasonable, as 
he became very wrath with his wife for haying borne 
a son that was fonder of fighting than praying, while 
his brother-in-law Kusik, although only a ki^, 
excelled even the Muni in holiness and power. Ihe 
saint therefore prayed to the gods, and changM his 
wife into a river. Its magnitude will, 1 hope, 
prove an excuse for my having ^us detaued ite 
parentage, according to the information of my randit, 
from tS Skandha-Puran* In geographical matters 
this work is oonsidered as the highest authonty, and 
its value and accuracy concemiug these points mav 
perhaps be appreciated by the above a^unt, winch 
d«s not differ much, in respect to probability, from 
other accounts that I have heard from the same 

authmty,^^^ descends from the lower hills of the 
northern mountains by three 

violent rapids; for I learn from undoubted authority 
that canoes can shoot throng at least the lower 
cataract which is nearly forty British miles north and 
i^tween ’ three and four miles east- from Nathpur. 
Below this the breadth of the Kosi is said to be ^Hy 
% mile From thence it proceeds south, winding 
round a low hill called Belka or Bhalka, after which 
its channel widens, and it cofmes to the Company s 
boundary, twenty mUes north from Nathpur, aboiit 
two milk in width and filled with sands and islands. 
From the cataract to the Company’s boundarv the 
river is said to be very rapid, and its channel filled 
with rocks or large stones, and is nowhere fordable; 
but small boats can at all seasons reach the bottom 
of the cataract at Chatra. . ^ , * 

The Kosi continues for about 18 miles to form 
the boundary between the Company and the Baja 
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of Gorkha. the latter haTing the eastern bank and 
tli6 fonnsr tlie western I wltil© tlie isl^dSj althongii 
thev are of trifling value, have ^iven rise to many 
disputes. During this space the nver undergoes little 
change. Its course is more ^ntle, and is free f^in 
rocks or large stones, but it is nofwhere fordabte. 
The channel is about two miles in width, and m the 
rainy season is filled from bank to bank, but contains 
numerous islands, which are covered with tamansks 
and coarse grass. In the dry season most of the 
space between these islands becomes dry sand, but 
there are always several streams : one is usually rapid, 
rather muddy, from four to five hundred yards in 
width, and nowhere fordable; others are shaUow 
and clear, in many places being almost stagnant, 
which allows the mud to subside. Boats lour or 
five hundred can frequent this part of the river 

at all seasons; but larger cannot pass in the spring, 
owing to a want of sufScient water. As such boats 
do not draw above ^ feet, it might be supposed that 
the river must be fordable where they ^nnot pass, 
but so far as I can learn, the natives seldom or never 
attempt to ford the Kosi. They ind^eed say that the 
bottom is veiy irregular, at one step they may have oidy 
three or four feet of water, and at the ne^ th^ m _y 
have seven or eight, and that, the channel 
varying, boats cannot find the way through the deeper 
parts 1 am however informed by a very old Enro^an 
rp^sident here, that he remembers one ye.y ra which 
the people discovered a ford, which although veiy 
intricate, and chin deep, they preferred te ^sin^^ 
ferry This is a pretty clear proof that in ordinary 
years the river is nowhere fordable 
^ From this account it will appear that where 
rivers come from the mountains, the Kqsi is a more 
considerable stream than tie Bbajirathi O' 
as this river is every year forded m^veralplac^ 
between Haridwar and Prayag or El^bad, * 

re< 5 eives the Yamuna. The reason of this seems to 
JSfall the sources of the Bhs^rathi would ap^ar 
to arise from the south side of the po^ mountains; 
whereas the Kosi not only reoeiv^ the drat ninp fr^ 
a great extent of the southern side of these alps, but 
onf of it^branches, the Anin, passes between their 
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mighty peaks, and Teceives the torrenta_ which 
from their northern face. The Koai. being near the 
mountains, ta very subject to sudden and great risings 
and faliings of its stream, and in summer its water, 
even at Nathpur, retains n very oonsiderable coolness. 
On the ISth of September, although the river was 
the^n uncommonly low, I found its streams in the 
eveningj eight degrees of Fahrenheit's scale lower than 
the stagnant waters in its vicinity. Early in the 
mornlDg the difTereuce would of course hp more 
considerable. 

Soon after entering the Company’s Imundary, the 
Kosi sends to the right a small branch named Naliya, 
and alwut eight miles below again receives this stream 
increased by the waters of the Barhati, which comes 
from the d'istrict of Saptari, in the dominiona of 
Gorkha. In the dry season neither the Naliya nor 
Barhati contain a stream, and they do not afford any 
convenience to commerce; nor on the Company’s side 
of the Kosi, during the whole space in which it forms 
the boundary wdth the Gorkhalese, is there any place 

of trade. . , , u 

After both banks of the Kosi belong to the 
Company, the river prnsses to the south for about ^ 
miles, very little altered from the space last deMnbed. 
On its right bank it has the divisions of Dimtya and 
Dhamdaha, and on the left those of Matiyan and 
Haveli In Ditniya it has encroached considerably 
on the right bank, and has carried away the mart 
called Dimiya from whence the division derived its 
name; but ‘Nathpur, including dependent market.s 
Sahebgunj, Rajgunj, and Rampur, is a place of ven- 
considerable trade, and Eanigunj is a mart from 
whence goods are exported and imported by this river. 

At Saheb^nj there enters from the north a small 
river which has a course of ten to twelve miles. In its 
upper part it is called Ghaghi, and in its lower it 
aa.sames the name of Rajamohan. On the former 
stands a mart named Kusahar; but it is only navigable, 
even in canoes, after heavy rains. In Dhamdaha and 
Raveli there is no mart on this wide part of the river; 
but in Matiyari there are several, Nawabgunj, Dum- 
nriya, Garhiva, Devignnj, and Kharaayi, It miLst 
he observed that below Devigunj the channel near the 
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left bank is very narrow, and in the dry s^fion 
contains no water. It is therefore cj^ed os , 

and is considered now as a different river, which 
be distinguished from several other channels of tne 

lat. 23*’ 53' sonthw'ard, Major Eennell 
represents the diannel of the Kosi as much contracted, 
exl^pt towards its southern extremity; and m one 

place, where I crossed it, at Saptaniighat (Satummi 
fiennell) I found this to be at present the case ihe 
river was about 1,000 yards wide and free from islands, 
but contauied mkny ^ands. Tha m Feb,^^ 

mas confined to one stream, about 400 
rather slow and turbid but about lo teet deep. On 
cither side were large sandy spaces, ^ a 

tamarisks like the islands m the upper 
intersected by channels which durii^ tie floods coj^®™ 
water. At tohamdaha. a little higher tlm 

character of the rirer exactly to resemble its app^- 
ence at Nath pur, that is, it consist of 
two miles wide, filled with sands and islands ^d 
intersected by various channels, one ot which was 
deeiTand wide. The most exact wav. perhaps, of 
representing this river would therefore by a 
of from to 2^ miles wide, extending from where it 
enters thi Company’s territory to w^ere it 
iSins the Gaiig£. In this space perhaps ^ 

DEirt is covered with reeds and tamarisks, and 
r^omotiums disposod in islands and " 

contionous to tlis bank; but the whole is dumping 
”eryVat, ptodneea new islands, and joms a>me dS 
one^tJ to Vtinent In the map, to™,et, I tore 
uot ventured to alter the delineation of Major R^neU 
excent where I saw, or learned from a . ? 
ColoLl Crawford, that alterations had certainly 

‘^‘“T^ole right hank of this part, of to riy^ 
extending from lat. 23P 45' to its aotual ^ 

the Ganges at Khawaepur, is m division Dhamdab^ 
nor during that whole length is ^ere any mart 
immediatch' on this side, although Dh^daha is at 
SS^reat distance, and the merchants there, dunn^ 
the dry Beason, embark their goods at tlw ba^ 
them/ The left bank is partly m Haveli, where there 
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are two marts, Burhidhanghata and Ekhtiyarpur; 
and partly in Gondwara, where there are no marts. 
About seren miles above its actual junction with the 
Ganges, the Kosi receives into its right bank a small 
river called the Hiran. This arises from a marsh 
about three miles north-west from Nathpur; hut is 
there called Gadbi. This, after a course of about 
seven miles, is joined by a smaller rivulet called the 
Garara, which rises immediately south from Nathpur. 
The united streams assume the name of Hiran, 
which proceeds to the boundary of Dhanidaha parallel 
to the Koai, from whence in the rainy season two 
channels cotu'ey a supply of water/ The Hiran 
continues the remainder of its course through the 
division of Dhamdaha to near its southern end, anrl 
winds parallel to the Kosi, About fourteen miles from 
the boundary of Dimiya and thirty from its source is 
a mart, Dorha, to which, it is said, canoes can at all 
times ascend, and where, during the floods, boats of 
1000 mansi burthen can load. About four miles lower 
down are two other marts, Krishnapur Rup and 
AligunJ, Tvhere the river becomes still deeper. About 
seven miles lower down, Dhamdaha and the adjacent 
town Garel are situated, between it and the Kosi. on 
the two banks of a channel which in spring is dry, and 
at both ends communicates with the Hiran. ft also 
communicates w'ith the Kosi by a short channel, which 
in the rainy season, like the other, admits of boats. 

A little below the rejunction of these channels 
the Hiran receives a river called the Nagar. which 
rises from a marsh near Virnagar, and has a course 
of about eighteen miles in a direct line. About five 
mil^ from its moutli is a mart called Barraha, to 
which canoes can ascend in the dry season, and w^re 
in the floods boats of lOOO man^ burthen can load. 
Prom its junction with the Nagar unto where the 
Hiran falls into the K^i, is about seventeen miles in 
a direct line; but there is no mart on its hanks. Alwut 
two miles below the mouth of the Hiran the Kosi 
retieives the Gagri (Gogaree, Rennell), which comes 
from the district of Bhagalpur, forms for a short wav 
the bound arv between that and Pnranij'^a, and then 
passes east through the south-west corner of the latter 
Within this district there is no mart on its banks 
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About eight miles from 
with the Kosi, but within the 

fhp former river receives a branch named the uaus, 

Skh dwing »taost the whole of. ifa 

the boundary between this district and 
iTvroot Reimell). It rises from 
Ltveraitv of an old line of fortification, whit^ after 
some way through the division of Duniya 

te^imtes evertl/et the 

»»*U It S/the'iSS 

forms the of 

but near, where it falls into ’ i Tyi this 

the latter extends across its ^^ji bank but 

district there is no mart immediately on 
Bela<nini stands about two miles e^t tram it anu 
twenty miles from its entrance into the 
merchLt-s in the rainy season, bring small boats ^ 
far bu? n the dn' seion even canoes 

river seems to We its origin to drainings ‘h® 
diteh of thTworks, whichhmvever, except towards its 

“nr gw*’ «I b^- 

^toU Sircctly B^th to ioiV^irWatra* 
at pratenl, 

"uncirori oail.ctewo bf 

are" imSeii ^’“5^ ^ ,’'erpodur‘'oS’W 

The change seenm to hot e^nve^^ 
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that in times of remote antiquity the Koai passed 
south-east by where Taj pur is now sHuated, and from 
thence tow'ards the east until it joined the Brahma¬ 
putra, having no communication with the Ganges, 

I know not the authority on which this Is stated, 
whether it be mere tradition, or legend that has little 
more authority; but the opinion seems highly probable. 
I think it not unlikely that the great lakes, north and 
east from Maldeh, are remains of the Kosi united 
to the Mfdiananda, and that on the Junction of the 
former river with the Ganges the united mass of water 
opened the passage now called Padma, and the old 
channel of the Bhagiratbi from Songti to Nadiya was 
then left comparatively dry. In this way vre may 
account for the natives considering that insignificant 
chaimel as the proper continuation of their great 
sacred river as the}'' universally do, a_manner of think¬ 
ing that, unless some such eirtraordinarj' chan^ had 
taken place, would have been highly absura, but 
which, on admitting the above hypothesis, b^mes 
perfectly natural. I have had no opportunity of 
finding auy grounds for fixing the era ox these great 
changes; nor have I access to any of the older 
geographical accounts of the vicinity, which might 
enable me to judge how far such a situation of the 
rivers ns I have supposed coidd be reconciled with 
them, or could illustrate points in these curious 
moQiuncnts of antiquity which are now doubtful. T 
have also much to regret that at present I have no 
access to the paper on the changes of the Kosi, which 
has been published by Major Hennell in the Philoso¬ 
phical Traneactions, as it might probably have saved 
me from entering into a great part of the foUciwing 
detail. 

Prom the above-mentioned chai^ no rivers fall 
into the Kosi from its left bank, at least below where 
it enters the Company’s territory; but several branches 
separate from It, and the M^ananda receives the 
various streams of the northern mountains, several of 
which in all probability joined the Kosi when its 
course was more towards the north and east than at 
present is the case. I shall now therefore proceed 
to give an account of the various branches sent off by 
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the Koai, many of which retail names denoting that 
formerly thev were the channels which it occapiea. 

To commence with that branch which separates 
highest up from the Koei, I b^in at Chatra, and am 
tofd by a gentleman who has repeatedly visited the 
place that, immediately below the third cataract, a 
lari^e channel filled with rocks and stones proceeds east 
bv the foot of the hills It is alleged bv the people of 
the vicinity to be the original channel of the river n 
the dr>» season it now contains no water, but during 
the floods has a small stream. I am apt to susp^t 
although I cannot speak decidedly on the point, that 
this has given origin to a river called Burhi or t^ 
old nymph, which enters the division of Mati^ri from 
Morant' seven or eight miles east from the Kosi. it 
is a verv inconsiderable stream, and after passing 
sonthWt for about three miles divides into two 

to the west called Sitadhar I conaider as the 
chief, for at some distance below it peMrers the name 
of Burhi, and the eastern branch called Pan^o). 
communicates with the Mahananda, and ^ 

considered as a branch of ^at river. The Sj^^har, 
therefore, passing from the separation of the Fan- 
<Troyan about ten miles in a southerly direction ai^ 
Lving about midway left Matiyan at some distance 
from Its left bank, divides into two branches 

The branch to the west is inconeiderable, feoon 

after ioina a small stream called the Dulardayi. winch, 
arising from a marsh south-w^t from ^atiyam. 
presei^es its name after its junction with the br.im^ 
of the Sitadhar, and at hlaulagunj, a mark^et-plart 
about twelve miles road distpee south frt^ 
admits of canoes in the ra my season. thimce 

it passes to the boundary of the division of Haveli. and 
so Tar boats of 200 burthen can ascend during 

"sime miles below tils the Dulordayi is iMt in 
Saom^ra, which arises from a marsh about ten mil^ 
BoutlTfrom Matiyari, passes south and east for a little 
wav whero it is joinedhy another draming of a ma^ 
^ed Vagian. ^ The ilnited stream, ^ter pacing 
Sron-h a comer of Aroriya, eptars ^^eli abo^ 
fourth miles direct from Puramya, and some nnlee 
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lower down reoeivea the Dulardavi. The united 
stream is much of the same size with tlie Dularda)!, 
and even in floods admits only of small boats. 

About six miles north-west from Puraniya the 
Saongra sends off a considerable part of its water by 
a channel called Khata, which in January, when 
I crossed it, contained a pretty rapid stream. Below 
that the Saongra was almost stagnant. About four 
miles above Puranna the Saongra receives from the 
north-east the drainings of a marsh which form a river 
named Gargada, into which during the floods, 
although it is of a vei^ short course, boats of 200 ma7is- 
burthen can enter. 

A little below this the Saongra is much more 
enlarged by receiving the Eurhi Kosi, a continuation 
of the eastern and principal branch of the Sitadhar, 
to which I now return. From its separation from 
the western branch it runs east towards the boundarj' 
of Ararijm, and about midaray, without any visible 
reason, a^mes the name of Burhl Kosi, and is con¬ 
sidered as the old channel of the great river, which 
confinns me in the opinion thaf the name Burhi, which 
is given higher up to the some river, is a mere 
abbreviation for the Burhi (old) Kosi, This old 
channel passes then for a considerable way through 
the south-west corner of Arariya, and enters Havelj, 
About twelve miles road distance from Puraniya it 
becomes navigable for small boats in the rainy season. 
Some way down, gradually increasing, it separates 
for a little wav into two branches including a con¬ 
siderable island, in wdiich there is a market-place. 
Soon after it joins the Saongra, and loses it 5 name. 

The Saongra is the vulgar name of the river. In 
the more polite dialect it is called Samra. f^n after 
receiving the Burhi Kosi it passes through Puraniya 
and its dependent markets, where there is much trade, 
and even in the dry season it admits boats of from 5t> 
to 100 mnn.<, and in the floods it will receive very larc'o 
ones. ^ 

A little below the town of Puraniya the Saongra 
receives the old channel of the Kali-kosi or black Kosi, 
a river that will afterwards be described. This old 
channel retains its original name, although in the 
dry season many parts contain no water, and others 
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become vile marshes that infect the air of the part of 
Puraniya inhabited by Europeans, which is situated 
lietween it and the Sabngra. In the floods, how-ever, 
it becomes navigable, and a considerable trade, 
especially in cotton, is conducted through it. 

Six'or seven miles below Puraniya, at a mart 
called Rajigunj. the Saongra unites with the principal 
channel of the Kali-kosi, Iiefore rnentioned, and loses 
its name in that of the Kali-kosi, which I shall now 
proceed to describe. 

About a mile or two south from the boundary of 
the Gorkhalese dominions, the Ko&i sends from its left 
hank a channel which is called the Burhi or old Kosi, 
and in the dry season contains no water. After 
I'uniung to no great distance east it receives from 
Morang a small river called Geruya, which loses its 
name, although in the rainy season it senes to float 
down timber. The Burhi Kosi, from where it 
receives the Geruya, flows south, parallel to the great 
Kosi and very near it. In one part, by separating 
into two arms, it forms an island. Aoout the 
boundary of Haveli it changes its nmne to that of 
Kali-kosi, usually pronounced Karikosi by the natives, 
whom the PandiV of the Survey accuses of not being 
able to distinguish betwreen the sounds E and R, a 
defect tliat seems to me pretty universal in India, and 
nowhere more conunon than in Calcutta, his native 
conatry. 

Some miles below* wdiere it assumes this new name, 
the Kali-kosi is joined by another river, which comes 
from Morang a little cast from the Geruya, and con¬ 
tinues its course all the way parallel and near to the 
river which it is to join. Where it enters the 
Company's territory this river is called Kajla. iPome 
miles south from the boundary the Kajla, which in 
the rainy season admits canoes, divides into tw'o arms 
that include an island, where there is a market-plac^ 
The western arm retains the name, the eastern is called 
Nitiyadhar. On their reunion the stream asisuines the 
name of Kamala. and joins the Kali-kosi far beiow. 

The united stream, passing some miles soutli, 
receives from the Saongra the above-mentioned branch 

S Kha“%d sSou after bfk U.e old 

chaimcl lately rticntion^d, which still is calli&d th® Kali- 
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kosi, but does not deprive the present channel of its 
name. This proceeds south and east, as I have before 
mentioned, to receive the Saongra on the boundary' 
between Haveli and Sayefgunj. 

Immediately before the junction of the Saongra 
with the Kali-kosi the latter sends off an arm, which 
is called Chhoti (little) Kali-kosi, and w’hich, having 
passed a considerable way through Gondwara, rejoins 
the greater arm, but the lower part of its course 
derives its name Syamapur from a neighbouring 
market-place. In the rainy season it admits of boats 
carrying 200 mam. 

The eastern branch, which retains the name of 
Kali-kosi, serves for a considerable wav as a boundary 
between Sayefgimj and Gondwara. ' and from the 
fonner receives a smail river called Bhesna, which 
arises from a marsh in Haveli, and after a short course 
there divides into two branches The western retains 
the name and joins the Kali-kosi, after having 
separated into two arms, which reunite. In the rainv 
season small boats can ascend this branch, but it has 
no mart on its bank. 

The eastern branch is smaller, and is called 
Kamaleswari, having probably, at one time or other, 
had a communication with the Kamal of the northern 
part of the district. After winding south for aliout 
twenty miles it receives a branch of the Panar, which 
leaves that river by the name of Eatoya, but soon 
changes this appellation for that of Manayen. This 
small diannel has a course of about twelve miles, and 
by the way has a oommunkatiou with the Phuiar bv 
a creek called Baliyadaliar* 

For the next ten miles the Kamaleswari winds 
tovrards the east, but in the lower p.nrt of its course 
it is called the Kankhar. The Kankhar divides into 
two branches. One runs east, and retains the name 
for a little way until it receives the Phuiar. when 
it resumes the name of Kamaleswari, but this is 
immediately lost in the title Kalapani, which it retains 
for a few miles until it joins the Ghoga, and then 
takes the name of Kalindi, to which I shall again 
return. ^ 

The Phuiar has been already mentioned as com¬ 
municating twice with the Kamaleswari. It arises 
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from the lower part of the Pamir by the name of 
Maniknath, but on joi n ing with the drainings of a 
mariih call^ Gyanda, takes that name» Soon after 
it sends to the left a branch called Kaul^ar, which 
has no sort of communication with the river of that 
name lately mentioned, but joins the Ghc^a, and in 
the rainy season admiLs of small boats. Azinrnagar 
is a small mart on its bank. 

After sending ofi the Kankhar the Gyanda takes 
the name of Haranadi; but ve^y soon receives 
drainings of a marsh called Gidhari, and after sending 
the Baliyadahar to join the Manayen, as above men¬ 
tioned, it takes the name of Phnlar, and mns south, 
fourteen or fifteen miles, to join the eastern branch 
of the Kamaleswari, as lately mentioned. 

The right branch of the Kamaleswari turns almost 
straight west, and for some way is called Gan^L 
It is then called Kodalkati, HatgachM and K^ar- 
khariva; but just before it enters the Kali-kosi at 
Kasicnak, it resumes the name of Kamaleswari, and 
contains, or is supposed to contain, nine deep pools, 
which are sacred. 

Immediately west from the towm of Sayefgunj 
on the left bank of the Kali-kosi is Kaniffuni, a tihat 
or landing place, which is a kind of port for that town. 
In the rainy season large boats pass, but in the di^ 
[seasonj goods are usually sent down to the mouth 
of the nver on floats, as is the ease everywhere from 
Puraniva downwards, These floats are instructed 
of bamijoos on two canoes, are called Singri, and each 
carries about 100 mans. The passage is very tedious. 

Soon after the reunion of the two a^s of the 
Kali-kosi It enters the division of Manihari, and here 
the i>eople sometimes call it Saongra, in order to 
occasion less confusion with another Kosi which they 
have, and with which it unites near Nawabgunj, 
a place of some trade. This other river is called the 
Burlu, or old, Kosi, and passes Kangrhagola, It will 
be hereafter described. 

Prom Nawabgunj the Kali-kosi runs southerly to 
Kasichak or Bhairavgunj, near which it haa a 
communication with the Gange.^:. and receives the 
Kamaleswari, as I have before de^L-nbed. Although 
the communication with the Ganges is here so wide as 
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mtglit justify us in atnting tiiat it was here joined by 
the Kali-kosi, this is by no means admitted by the 
natives, who allege that it passes behind a large island, 
^ J have mentioned when describing the Ganges. It 
is now suppased to terminate at Gorguribah; but in 
the time of Major Rennell the name was continued to 
a passage that intersected the large islands by which 
this part of the Ganges is filled In this part of its 
course is Bakur^nj, a considerable mart. At 
Gorguribah the Kali-kosi communicates -with the 
Kalindi, and a branch of the Ganges which would 
appear to have cut away part of the last mentioned 
river, of w'hich f shall now proceed to give an account. 

The name Kalindi first appears, as I have lately 
mentioned, at the union of the Kalapani with the 
Ghoga. The former has been already described, 
I shall now give an account of the latterThe Ghcga 
arises from the right bank of the ^fahananda, a little 
above where it divides into two branches. It is 
navigable at all times for cano^, and in the rainy 
^ason lar^e boats can ascend it, A few' miles below 
it communicates with the Kankhar by a small channel, 
and then winds towards the south and east for atmut 
miles, On this part are Tulasihatta and 
Kolabarat, two small marts. Then it sends off a small 
channel called Baramasiya, which about its middle 
passes through a marsh called Dhanikuji. that 
communicates with the Mahananda by a .small channel 
named the Samsi. The Baramasiya joins the Kalindi 
a little l)eIow Gorguribah. After sending off the 
Baramasiya, the Ghoga turns to the west, and soon is 
joined by the Kankhar, as before described. It then 
winds very much for si.ic or seven miles, until it joins 
the Kalapani, and assumes the name of Kalindi^ 

The Kalindi is not wide but is very deep, and 
a very considerable trade is carried on at* Gorguribah 
nnd the adjacent markets, which I consider as formint^ 
one town. A little below this a branch of the Ganges 
called Gangga Pagla or Burhi*Gangga has swept away 
a part of the Kalindi. The remainder separates from 
this branch of the Ganges about three miles from 
Gorguribah, and runs with a very winding course for 
about seventeen miles, to join the Mahananda opposite 
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to MaUIeh. In the way it has a communication, by 
two small creeks, with the west branch of the 
Mahananda, and with the Chhota-Bhagirathi. On 
this part of its course is a considerable mart named 
hlirzadpur, to which boats of any size can pass until 
November, but in that month the navigation usually 
ceases, although this part of the channel is very wide. 

Near the northern boundary of Gondwara the 
great Kosi sends from its left hank a small branch 
called the Barhandi, which soon after divides into two 
branches, the B;irhandi and Mara (dead) Barhandi. 
This last seems to have gone past Gondwara to the 
north, and to have pitied the Kali-kosi by a channel 
called Gha^i which at its east end has now^ been 
entirely obliterated, and the Mara Barhandi returns 
its water to the other arm by a channel called Bhojeta 
in the upper part of its course, and Nuniya in ita 
lower, on which Gondwara is placed. In the rainy 
season boats of 400 mans can pass through the Mara 
Barhandi, and those somewhat larger can pass through 
the other arm. The reunion takes place a little south¬ 
west from Gondwara, and from thence the Barhandi 
turns south and west, and rejoins the Kosi opposite to 
the mouth of the Ghagri. 

About two miles lower dowm, the Kosi sends off 
a branch called Kosiprasad, which runs easterly to 
Kangrhagola. In the time of Major Eennell this 
would appear to have been a wide arm of the Ganges, 
which surrounded a large island north from 
Khawaapur; but now in the dry season it is wholly 
unnavigable, and in the flood boats of more than 50fl 
mans cannot reach Kangrhagola. At this place the 
Ivosiprasad divides into two branches. The one 
retains the name and passes to [..algola, the ^Jort of 
Kangrhagola on the Ganges, or on the Kosi as the 
natives will have it. The other branch runs east. 
At its western end it is called Ganggapanth, and it 
has on its hank Kaniatuigar and Bhawanipur, two 
marts for the exportation of goods. Boats of 500 
mans can pass through in the rainy season. At its 
eastern end this river assumes the name of Burhikosi, 
and as before mentioned joins the Karikosi or Saongra 
at Nawabgunj. 
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About two miles south from the upper end of the 
Kosiprasad. the great river actually joins the Ganges; 
but as I have said before, this is not admitted by the 
natives, who call the branch on the north of Khawas- 
pur the Kosi, and that on the south side of the same 
island is called the Bhagirathi. On this part of the 
Kosi stands Lalgola, a place of some trade, where 
a good many boats are built, and where the ferry on 
the great road from Puraniya tow’ards Bhagalpur, 
Barddhaman (Burdwan, Bennell) and Murshedabad 
is situated. The passage, although protected by the 
two islands which separate the two mighty streams, 
is very wide and dangerons, and a ferry ^me miles 
lower down would be much shorter and safer, but then 
the land there is so low as to be flooded, to a great 
distance from the banks, for several months in the 
year. 

In my account of Dinajpur and Bonggopur 
I have already described part 
THE of this river, both towards iLs 

mahananda. upper aud lower ends, where it 
forms the boundary betweeu 
these districts and Puraniya; hut a great 'part of its 
course is entirely within the country of which I am 
now treating. 

From the north-east extremity of Puraniya. for 
between seven and eight miles, the' Mahananda forms 
the boundary between this and Puraniya, and has been 
already described. After this, the M^anauda has 
this district on both its banks, and for about twenty 
miles runs between Bahadurgunj and Udhrail, but 
does not form the exact bounda^* the whole way, some 
parts of Udhrail being on its right bank. Aljout five 
miles below, where both sides begin to belong to this 
district, the Mahananda receives a river at least as 
large as itself. This arises from among the mountains 
of Siktm, and having passed the Gorkhalese fortress 
of Hangskongyar, where it is called Balakongyar, it 
enters this district, assumes the name of Balasan, and 
separates Bahadurgunj from Udhrail for the whole 
length of its course. The people whom I consulted 
diEered widely in their accounts of this river. Some 
said that like the upper part of the Mahananda, it did 
not admit of navigation; but otbm alleged that in the 
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tainy season boats of 250 mans burthen could ascend it. 
Opposite to where it enters, the Mahananda sends off 
a i^aLl ana, whi^ surround a market-place and then 
rejoins the principal stream. 

About eight miles below the mouth of the Balasart 
the Mahananda receives from the same quarter a river 
called Cheimga, which was said to be as large as the 
Balasau and in the rairn-^ season to admit of small 
Ixmts. This, however, 1 think liable to the same 
doubt as the account given of the Balosan, 

Opposite almost to the mouth of the Chen«:ga is 
a considerable mart named Kaliyagunj. The Maha- 
n^da there has a channel of about 5M) yards wide with 
high banks, which it does not overflow. In the dry 
season it contains a broad clear stream, which admits 
of lar^ canoes, on which are constructed floats that 
at all limes can transport 80 ma 7 is of goods. 

Some way below this the Mahananda receives by 
two mouths, distant about two miles, a river called 
Buridanggi, ivbich though small contains a stream 
at all seasons. This also is said to be navigable during 
the rainy season up to the very frontiers of Morang, 
from whence it comes, Thfs, however, from its 
appearance in January I should suppose a mistake. 

Prom the boundary of Udhrail, the Mahananda 
na^s for about twenty-two miles chiefly through 
Krishnagunj, but in one small comer it reaches 
Bahadurgunj, and has on its banks Dewangunj, 
a mart from whence some trade is conducted. Large 
boats are said to be able to ascend in the rains, and 
small ones of 200 mans burthen at all seasons, and 
where I saw it, in this part of its course, it seemed to 
be considerably larger than at Kaliyagunj. 

In this part ol its course it receives two river.'i, 
the uppermost, from the right, named the Deonayi; 
the other, from the left, named Daugk. 

The Deonayi is said to come from the lower hills 
subject to Gorlma, and soon after entering the plain 
is said to separate into two arms, of which that to 
the west preserves the name, and enters the Company's 
territorj’ as a stream useful for floating down timber. 
At no great distant^ from the boundary it is rejoined 
by the eastern branch, called Mecki. The united 
streams seem to be more navigable than the upper 
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part of the !^^ahanallda, although its channel is neither 
so wide nor deep. I found many timbers scattered on 
its banks, and some large boats were lying in it ready 
to he loaded at the commencement of the floods. From 
the size of this river, I suspect that in ^^o^ang it 
receives some addition of water from the Kankayi, 
which is a river far more considerable than the 
Mahananda. 

The Dangk, which enters the Mahananda from 
the east, arises in the north-w’est corner of Hon^opur. 
and after running about seven miles through Udhrail 
receives into its right side another small stream called 
the Berang. This comes from the same quarter, and 
has high steep banks. In the dir season both are 
rapid clear streams. In the rainy season they admit 
canoes. The united stream passes thirteen miles more 
through the division of Udhrail. Where I crossed it, 
in this space, it might be fifty yards from bank to 
bank. The water was about two feet deep, and filled 
the channel from side to side. The current [was] very 
slow. 

At the boundary of Krishnagunj the Dangk 
receives from the left a very large channel, which is 
called Biirhi, or Sukha, Changolayi, which arises near 
the source of the Dangk and appears from the sands 
it has left to have been once a large river. It probably 
may at f>ne time have brought the waters of the 
KnVatoya this way, as its source is very near the 
}>re,sent’channel of that river. Iinmediately on enter¬ 
ing this district from Ron^opnr, the Changolayi 
sends a branch which communicate.^ with the upper 
part of the Dangk, and then continiies its course 
l>aral!el to that river. In the dry season it contains 
no stream, and in many parts is cultivated. 

From the boundary of Udhrail the Dangk winds 
through Krishnagunf for about fifteen miles, without 
including Lnntings, and has on its hanks Kharkhari, 
a mart to which boats of 40ft mnvs can ascend in the 
rainy season. 

Immediately after leaving Krishnagunj and 
entering Diilalgun], the Mahananda divides iiito two 
branches, the 'western of which contains a stream in 
the rainy season only, and is called Sukha Mahananda. 
In the rainy season, however, boats of 400 ffiuns' can 
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pass. This dry arm nins parallel to the present 
channel for a^ut seven miles, and before it reioins, 
sends a branch to communicate with the Kankavi* 
Immediately below the rejunction of th'is dry 
t nannel, another is formed from the same side of the 
river and surrounds Thanah DuJal^nj, dividing into 
brandies. 1 he chief branch of the Mah^anda 
at Jiulalgiinj, which is a very considerable mart, 
of small boats at all seasons and of very lareje 
ones in the floods j but the navigation is ven^ troubfe^ 
some. ' 


A little way below Dulalgnnj, the right bank of 
the Mahan^da receives a great addition from the 
K^nkavi^ This addition is bv far the loost consider- 
able river between the Tista and Kosi, as all accounts 
agree that it reaches the mountains covered with 
perpetual snow, and some even allege that its sources 
are ui 1 hitet, feyond the highest peaks of Emodus. 
It entere the division of Bahadurg^nj as a stream 
useful for floating down timber, and which in the 
rainy season admits small boats. As I have before 
mentioned, I suspect that a great part of the water 
of this nver pa^es in Morang by some channel and 
joins the Deonayi, which by its union first renders the 
.Mabananda considerable. 

Soon after entering the Company's territory, it 
^nds to the right a channel called Mara, or dead. 
Kankayi which, however, admits of small boats in 
the rainy season. The Mara Kankayi, which seems 
to have been the great Conki of Major'Reanell, rejoins 
the principal channel after a sepamtion of about 
twenty.five miles in a direct line; hut in that space it 
also 13 divided into two arms, that rejoin. The 
eastern of these is veiy considerable, and passes 
BabadurgunJ, a place of some trade. This channel 
iR called Guiia. The west and principal channel 
receives from Morang a small stream called Kharra. 

The principal Kankayi, after having sent off the 
dead channel, paR-sea a little way south, and then 
receives from the left a small river which does not 
admit vessels of any kind, and comes from Morang 
A little south from the mouth of the Berang, the 
Kankayi receives a river of the .‘mme name and size 
but which, to distinguish it from the other, ia called 
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Clihota OT little, and Burhi or old. This, I have no 
doubt, is formed in Morang by a separation from the 
other branch* and it is no doubt the lit^e Conki cd 
Major Eennell, which by the juuetion of the 
branch of the western arm has become the prmcipa^ 
channel of the Kankayi. These 

of its channel, while in the plains of Morang, wil 

account for this great Alpine river mating so small 

an appearance ^ our maps This 

Kankavi, as it oomes from Morang, sertes to hriiu 

^mber’jrom that cotmtiy. In dii 

in its mouth several boate waiting for a cargo, and 

several floats of timber. t_* t- i * 

From the mouth of the Burhi-Kankaji down¬ 
wards, the Kankayi at all seasons admits boats ot 
200 tnans burthen, and in the floods it will recene 
those carrving 1000 mans. On this part of its course 
aTml^rcalfed Koti. A little below where lbe,™ 
arms of the chief K^mkayi reunite the stream is joined 
by the Hatoya, of which I now shnll give an 
The river now in question is call^ Mara or dead 
Hatoya, and must be carefullv distinguished f 
Bahi" or running Hatoya, which is placed farther 
west It comes from iforaug unfit for navigation of 
,anv kind, and some way below receives from the same 
fluarter and from its west side, anotlier small stream, 
Se grivhnayi. Farther down, and from the came 
side, it recciv’cs the Loneswan, which from a 

i^rsh in Babadurgnnj, and m dm ^ 

becomes navigable for can^. A little vm below ^ 
it receives a river from the east side. This is called 
Kamal, and comes from Morang. and in the rainy 
season is navigable with canoes, serving to float down 
timber. The Hatoya then runs straight ^uth to join 
the Kankavi. In this distance, which is about ten 
miles, aTC^taikuri, Sohandar, and Sisauna, marts ror 
the exportation and importation of goods. In this 
part of its course canoes can ascend at all seasons, 
floats of timber descend even in the dry season, and in 
the floods boats of 500 mans burthen can navigate 
its channel, which is deep though nar^w. 

A little below the mouth of the Mara-Ratoya the 
Kankayi receives, from the west also, a small river 
named Das or Baruya, which arises on the boundary 
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between Babadur^unJ and Arariya, and oontmuea to 
separate ttese divisions until it comes to tbe boundary 
of Dulalffunj, through which it passes some way. 
It is nowhere navigable. 

From the mouth of the Das to the junction of the 
Kankayi with the Mahananda is about ten miles. In 
this space the Kankayi receiv^ the channel from the 
Mara-Mahananda before mentioned, and immediately 
afterwards divides into two arms, which rennite before 
it joins the great Mahananda. The west branch is 
dead, and is called the Mara-Kankayi, 

The next branch of the Mahananda which I shall 
mention, enters the Company’s territory from Morang 
in the division of Bahadurgunj, and is there culled 
the Bahi or running Eatoya. There seems to be 
little doubt but that it is a newly-formed channel, 
which now conveys most of the water of the ifara- 
Eatoya, and cuts off several other rivers. I^am apt 
to suspect that this also is a branch of the Kankayi. 
In the rainy season it admits canoes, and brings down 
floats of timber. 

Soon after entering the Company’s territory, the 
Eatoya receives from the west a small river named the 
Lona* which seems to have been cut off by the new 
Eatoya, and its lower portion now forms theLoneswari 
before mentioned as a branch of the Kankayi. Near 
the junction is Sisaugachhi, a small marfe.^ The 
Eatoya, a little below that, enters the division of 
Arariya and some wav below receives from its right 
another small channel named Jogjan, which comra 
from Morang, but in the dry season is rather a marsh 
l-tifLii £i rivcT^ 

Immediately below the junction the Eatoya 
increases a little in size, and in the rainy season 
admits boats of 200 mans burthen. A little way lower 
down, the Eatoya receives from its right another 
marshy channel named the Beri, which is a branch of 
the Bakra, 

A few miles below this, near a mart named 
Vaghmara, the Eatoya without any evident rei^n 
clmnges its name to Pangroyan, a name which we shall 
afterwards find towards the north-west; but the 
channel in its progress towards this place has been 
obliterated, and intersected by several streams. At 
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this mart, Hnrinff the floods, the Pangravan admits 
boat5 of 300 maTis. 

Towarrls the boundary between Arariya and 
Dulalgunj, thePangroyan reives a f?mal! river named 
Kathnya, which rises from a marsh near Arariya, and 
in the rainy season admits small boats for a little way. 

The Pangroyan imns for a very considerable way 
thtongb Dulalgnnj, and joins the Mahananda by two 
channels, the unper of which in the dry season has 
become dead. From the lower of these two mouths 
an old channel extends behind Nawabguni, a mart, 
and is conaidered as a dead branch of the Pan^Toyan. 

Tt joins with a small but pretty deep channeT call^ 
the Phvala, which arises from a marsh comTQtiiiicating 
^ith the Pangroyan, and which, after dividing into 
two arms that reunite, falls info the Panar; but where 
the dead Pangroyan joins it, this river loses the name '■ 
Phyala, and assuines that of Pangroyan. The western 
branch of the Phyala is called the Deonayi, a name 
with which we met far to the north and west. 

A few miles below the month of the first’inen' 
tioued Pangrovnn, the Mahananda receives a pretti'' 
considerable river which undergoes many changes o^ 
name. I shall begin with its moat westerly branch. 

In mv account of the Kosi I have mentioned that 
a river called the Burbi, which T suppose to have been 
a fonner channel of the Koai. enters the division of 
Matiyari from Morang, and soon after divides into 
two branches. The one which runs to the east is 
named Pangroyan, and I suppose once communicated 
with the river so now called, that I have jnst now 
described, but at present the channel of communication 
has been interrupted. This Pangroyan is an incon^ 
Riderahle stream, and in its course eastward soon 
receives a small supply from the Songta, which arises 
from the lower part of Morang. Soon after proc eed - 
ing farther east, it is very- much enlarged by rweiving 
the Rejayi, which comes from the hills o‘f Morang 
and admits canoes at all seasons and boats of 500 m/ins 
burtlien in the floods. The united streams under the 
name of Pangroyan soon after enter Arariya and 
^ive another petty river named Bahaliya or ^ 
Lohandara, which in the rainy season admits floate 
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of timber, and comittunicates the name for five or six 
miles, when it is swallowed up by the Bakra. 

The Bakra comes from Moran^, and after Closing 
a corner of Matiyari. passes through Arariva to 
receive the Lohandara. In this space, even in the 
fair season it admits Ixiats of 50 mans burthen, and 
of 400 mans in the floods, and it sends off the Eeri 
to join the lower Pangroyan, as before described. 
The united stream of tine Lohandara and Bakra is by 
some called Bakra and by others Pangroyan, and in 
the rainy season admits boats of 1000 mone, while at 
all seasons it can be navigated by those of 100. On its 
bank Is a mart called Bochi. 

Some way below Bochi this river receives from the 
west a small atream, which arises from a marsh and 
is named Balakongyar, or Kagjiya, or Trisuliya. 
After the junction of this petty stream the river is 
most commonly called Balakongyar, but it is also 
known by the name Lohandara, and retains^ these 
names through the remainder of its course in the 
division of Arariva. After lea^dng this, and nnining 
for about twenty-four miles between Havel i and 
Dulalgunj, it joins the Mahanauda. In ^me plac^ 
it forms the boundary betw’een these divisions, in 
others, irregular angles of these jurisdictions cross 
the channel. Here is Ekamba,. a considerable mart. 
The names given to this part of the river change in 
a manner that is very inexplicable. As it entere 
Dulalgunj, it is first called Lohandara. It then is 
caUed' Panar. At Belgachbi it is again called 
Balakcngyar. A litUe way below it is called Piehhli, 
and where it joins the Mahananda it is called Rauta. 
Even the natives seem to be perplexed by such 
numerous changes, and apply tbeae names witji great 
confusion. In the dry season boats of 300 mans can 
ascend this part of its course. 

From this part of the river now described, as well 
as from the lower part of the Mahanauda, several 
small branches are sent towards the right, but these 
have been already described. I shall therefore proceed 
to give an account of the branches which the 
Mahananda receives from its left. 

From opposite to Dulalgunj the Mahananda sends 
off a dry arm named the Burha Mahananda, which 
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some miles below rejoins the stream. About four 
miles below the mouth of the Pauar, the Mahananda 
receives the Sudhano, which arises from a marsh about 
ten miles in a direct line north-west from KrishnAgnn j, 
and is there an inconsiderable stream. About two 
miles from Krishnagimj it receives a rather larger 
stream called Rumj an, which arises from a marsh 
rather farther north than the source of the Sudhano, 
and in the rainy season admits boats carrying 100 
vio>ns to Kotobgunj, a mart on its bank opposite to 
Krishnagunj, 

From its junction with the Rumjan the Sudhano 
ixats^ with little change to the boundary of the 
division Krishnagunj, and from thence to its junction 
with the Mahnnanda forms in general the boundarv 
between Nehnagar and Dulalgunj. Into the latter it 
sends an am nam^ Gyangra, which rejoins it after 
a com^ of some miles. In this distance the Sudhano 
reives from the north-west a small stream called the 
Pitanai, which rises from a marsh on the boundaty 
of Krishnagunj. In the rainy season it is uavigabre 
for canoes, l^low Nehnagar, the Sudhano in the 
rainy season admits pretty large boats, and some go^s 
are exported from Nehnagar and Kansao, 

Just before the Sudhano joins the Mabananda, 
a branch separates from it to join the Nagar, or the 
two rivers may rather be said to Kimmunicate bv a 
chain of marshes which in different places is called 
by various names. This channel again communicates 
with the Mahananda by a deep dirty channel called 
Dhaungchi. Below the mouth of the .Sudhano there 
are on the Mahananda two marts, Barasayi and 
Khidarpur, to which in the dry season boats of 500 
mans burthen can ascend. About thirteen miles from 
the mouth of the Sudhano, in a direct line, the 
Mahananda divides into two branches, both of which 
ratain the name. That which goes towards tiie east 
is the most considerable and requires the coustant use 
joining the Nagar it loses its name 

The western branch of the Nfahananda is not so 
large. I crossed it in December, and found it neither 
deep nor wide, but it contains a quantity of dirty 
water, sufficient at all seasons to enable small boats 
to ascend. This branch continues to form the western 
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boundan' of the division of Kharwa for about twenty- 
seven miles in a direct line, when it receives the N^ar, 
a much more considerable river than itself. This 
branch of the Mahananda communicates also with the 
Nagar, by another branch which is called the 
Mahananda, and diiddes the jurisdiction of Kharwa 
into two unequal portions. 

In my account of Dinajpur I have described the 
whole course of the Nagar, which arises from a marsh 
on the boundary between that district and Puraniya. 
I have here therefore only to mention the streams 
which it receives from the" right. About four miles 
from its source, it is joined by a rather larger stream 
called the Nagari or female Nagar, which rises from 
a marsh in the division of Udhrail, and has a course 
rather longer than that of the male. 

At the boundary between Krishnagunj and 
Nehnagar, the Nagar receives a small stream called 
the Pari van, which rises in the former division and 
has a course of about fifteen miles. From thence 
downwards, until it loses its name in the Mahananda, 
the Nagar receives no other stream except the branches 
of the Mahananda that have been already mentioned, 
and a channel which drains from the* marshes of 
Kharwa and is called Saktihar. On this part of its 
course the Nagar has on its western banh Bhapla, 
Muhammedpur, Tarapur and Dumrail, marts for the 
exportation of goods. 

From the junction of the Nagar to that of the 
Kalindi, about seven miles in a direct line, and twenty 
miles farther to the junction of the Punabhaba, the 
Mahananda forms the bouDdary between this district 
and Dinajpur, and has been already described. On 
the former, Tipajani; on the latter^ English Bazar, 
Nischintapur, Mahishmardini, Bholahat, and Baha- 
durgunj are marts for the exportation and importation 
of goods. 

From the mouth of the Fnnabhaba uutil it is lost 
in the Fadma or principal stream of the Gang^, the 
Mahananda in ^neral forms the boundary mtween 
this district and Nator, but several detach^ corners 
of the latter extend to the right bank of the river. 
On this part are Chaudola, Snkrayari, and Baragha- 
riya, marts belonging to this district, to which large 
boats can at all seasons ascend,, 
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At Nawafegunj, about sixteen miles below the 
Punabhaba, the Mahananda divides into two branch^ 
which surround an island, partly belonging to this 
district and partly to Nator. "tlie channel which 
passes towards the right is named Chunakhali; and 
nas of late been gradually hlling up, so that after the 
month of October large boats can no lon^r pass. It 
enters t^e Ganges just opposite to Songti, and at the 
place where the sacred Bhagirathi turns to the south 
towards Murshedabad and Calcutta, and where the 
great river takes the name of Padma. In this channel 
there enters a small stream. It arises from the lakes 
behind Gaur by the name of Argara, and sc»n after 
sends a channel to join the Ganges, This is called 
Jaharpur-dangra, and where it separates another 
branch is sent to join the Mahananda, and ia called 
Saluya. The direct channel passing south is called 
Bara-dangra, and separates into two branches. One 
called Bangsvariya joins the main channel of the 
Mahananda, the other, called Dangra Bajna, falls 
into Chunakhali, In the rainy season all these 
passaf^ are navigable. 

The principal branch of the Mahananda falls into 
the Padma at Godagari, about eight miles from 
Nawabgiinj, and forms part of the boundair between 
this district and Nator. This is at all seasons 
navigable for large boats. 

I have now only to add that the Karatoya forms 
the boundary between this and Ronggopnr for about 
ten miles. I have nothing to add to the general 
remarks which I made on the rivers of Dinajpnr and 
Ronggopnr, these being entirely applicable to the 
rivers of this district. 


CHAPTEE III. 


LAKES AND MASSHES—AIK AND WEATHER. 

The Jhilsj or marshes formed by old channels of 
rivers, which have lost all connect ion with their 

stream, are fully as mimerows 
lakes as in Bonggopur but are not so 

and marshes, fine, as in general the climate 

being drier, they contain much 
less water throughout the year, and in the dir 
season become offensive. They however contain many 
spring, and give rise to several small rivers. The 
most remarkable Jhils of the district form a loi^ 
chain, paj^ing with some interruptions from Gonif- 
wara to Maldeh, and seem to be a congeries of broken 
narrow channels winding among low lands. This 
tract in the dry season contains water in many parts 
of its channels, and is ovei^rown with reeds, rose- 
trees, and the tree called Hijal; but might in a great 
measure be drained and cultivated, as several streams 
lower than its channels pass through it. At present 
it is a noisome abode of disease and destructive 
animals. This appears to me to have evidently l^n 
the channel of a very great river, either the Kosi or 
Ganges. The natives incline to suppose it the ancient 
channel of the latter, to which indeed it is nearly 
parallel. 

In this district there are fewer Bils or lak^ than 
in Ronggopur, and owing to a greater dryness they 
do not contain so much water in spring. The miist 
remarkable are in or near the mins of Gaur. These 
are of a very large size; but a great part, as it dries 
up, is cultivated with spring rice, and much of what 
is constantly covered with water is wveted by a thick 
mat of aquatic plants. I saw therefore nothing in 
this distnct tliat resembles the l^antiful lakes of 
Europe, except an artificial pond in Gaur. In this 
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district are man^ pools, called Daha, which res^bles 
irregular tanks, but are not surrotiDded by the bank 
formed of the earth which is thrown out in digging. 
At all seasons these contain water, and the largest 
which I saw may have been five acres in extent. Some 
are said to have been formed bv the briek-makers of 

S iwerful chiefs; others are said to haYO been formed 
the earths suddenly sinking; but the usual mamer 
accounting for them is that formerly they contained 
rocks, which were plucked up by Hanuman, and hurled 
against his enemies in the wars between Havan and 
Ham. 

No registers of the weather have been kept, or at 
least have come within my knowledge; the foUoiring 

account is therefore chiefly 
Am taken from the report of the 

AND WEATHEA, natives. In every part of this 

district the cold of winter seems 
to be more considerable than either in Ronggopur or 
in Dinajpur, and it was everywhere stated that when 
strong westerly winds blew at that season for two or 
three successive days hoar frost was found in the 
morning, and that these frosts once in three or four 
years were so violent as to destroy some crops, 
especially the pulse which by botanists is called Cytisus 
Cajan. I myself saw no frost; but some of the morU’ 
lags in January, when a westerly wlud blew, were 
very sharp, and the thermometer simk below of 
Fahrenheit’s scale. In spring again the hot winds 
from the west are usually of longer duration than even 
in Dinajpur; at least towards the Ganges. But 
towards toe frontier of Morang, they are as little 
Imown as in the northern parts of Eong^pur. 

In the souto-^ast corner of the district, the winds 
resemble those that usually prevail in the south of 
Bengal, intermixed, however, somewhat with those 
of the western provinces. The prevailing winds are 
north in winter and south in the rainy season; but 
for three months of spring, Chaitra to Jyaishtha (ISth 
March to I2th June), the winds incline to the west, 
and from Bbadra to Agrahayan (16to August to 13th 
December) easterly winds are the most prevalent. 
North again everywhere from the Eajmahal bills, by 
far toe most prevalent winds are toe east and west. 
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In the southern parts of the district the 'westerly ^nds 
continue almost the whole of the diy season* and the 
east winds are common during the wriodical rains, 
during these, when southerly winds nappen they are 
apt to do great injury to the crops of gram which ripen 
in suRuner, and are imagined by the natives to o(3casion 
abortion in all kinds of cattle. In the northern parts 
again, as in the northern parts of Ronggopur, 
winds blow for ten months in the year. Ihere I have 
even observed that the violent squalls of spring, wMch 
are attended by hail, rain, and thunder, come as o^n 
from the east or north-east as they do from the north¬ 
west; whereas in the southern parts of Bengal they so 
regularly come from the last-mentioned (marter that 
among the English they are usually known by the name 

of north-westers. * u 

In this district these squalls seem to be very 
frequent, and are accompanied by uncommon qu^- 
tities of hail. In one storm which I saw. by far tpe 
greater part of the stones were as large as walnuts 
and vast numbers were like small apples, while several 
were like ordinarv ai^ed oranges. In another there 
were many like walnuts, and some like small appi^. 

The rainv season is of shorter duration than in 
Ronggopur. It usually lasts from Asharh te J^wen, 
or from^the 13th of June until the I6th of October. 
Rains in Kartik are not usual, and are not here con¬ 
sidered as beneficial; for they interfere with 
crops, which are more vmuable than in Dmajpur, 
Boiggopur. or the south of Bengal, where such rams 
are considered as essential to a good harv^t. 

Fogs and dews are not so heavy as towards the 
east, and in spring everything is eKceedii^ly parched 
until the squally weather commences. This year m 
March the bamboo had entirely lo^ its leaves; and at 
a little distance a plantation of bamboos strongly 
resembled a clump of larch trees, when out of leaf. 

Earthquakes are pretty common. There are 
usually several slight shocks every year; but I have 
not heard that they ever did any injury. 

4 Bat* 


CBCAPTER IV. 

TOPOGBAPHY OF THE DISTRICT. 

PREPACB COKTACJLilG HISTORICAI. NOTICBS. 

The natives of this district have less curies tty 
concerning the tranpactions of men in former times 
than any people with whom I have ever met; and are 
less iniormed on the subject than even those of 
Ronggopur. In many places of the district the best 
informed people whom the Pandit could find did not 
know that fclm parts which they inhabited had ever 
been called by any other names than they now hear, a 
degree of stupidity which I have nowhere else observed; 
in general, however, it was said by those whom we 
consulted tLat this country' formerly contained part 
of the two old divisions of India called Matsya and 
Mitbila, and the whole of Gaar. 

In ray account of Dinajpur I have given an 
account of Matsya, of its aoverei^ Vi rat, and of his 
brother*in-law Kichak. Concerning this la.st person¬ 
age some doubts have arisen in my mind, from w-hat 
I have here seen. In Ronggopur I have mentioned 
a tnbe of the same name, and here I shall also have 
occasion to recur to the same race, who seem at one 
time to have been very jrowerful in Kara nip, Matsya, 
and Mithila^ and who are still very numerous in Nepal. 
It may be supposed that Virat married a sister of the 
Kichak Raja, and not of an individual of that name. 
As however the Kichak are an infidel (Asur) tribe, 
the Pandit of the mission will not allow that Virat 
could so far degrade himself. The ruin of the house 
of Kichak, which has been a very large building, is 
now shown, and is called Asurgar, or the house of 
the infidel, to whom however many of the neighbour¬ 
ing Hindus stUl offer worship. In these remote times 
also the high castes seem to have made little difficulty 
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of intcTcourse with low women, and the mother of 
even Vyas, the great Muni, was not of the sacred 
order. 

The boundary between Matsya and Mithua would 
in general appear to have been the Mahan anda and 
Kankayi rivers. Two learned persons of Udhrail, 
whom my Pandit consulted, agreM with this opinion; 
and Imth the manners and the language of the common 
people, on the east side of these rivers, resemble those 
of Matsya, while on their west the Hindi language 
and the manners of Mithila prevail. It must, how-- 
ever, be observed that the Koai is more usually allege^ 
to have formerly been the boundary; but then it ia 
supposed to have run in a very dififereat direction from 
what it does at present, an^ perhaps then occupied 
nearly the present course of the Kankayi and 
Mahananda, It must, however, be observed that 
Manihari is usuallv considered ns in Matsya, although 
it is to the west both of the Mahananda and of the 
old course of the Kosi; but this seems to have been 
a detached comer separated from the main body by 
Mithila and Gaur. 

On the west, Mithila is bounded by the Ghosh 
river, which is said to pass through Serkar Saran; but 
in the Bengal Atlas this name seems to ha\e licen 
omitted. On the north it extends to the hills. ^ it 
includes Janakpur, and there bounds with Nepal, an 
old division of India. On the south it has the Ganges 
or Bhagirathi; but as I have said, it would not appear 
that the south-east part of the country, beyond the 
chain of marshes which I have consider^ ^ an old 
course of the Ganges, was ever included in Mithila. 

By the Pandit I am assured that Tirabhukti m 
the Sanakrita, and Tirahut in the vulgar dialect, are 
perfectly synonvmous with Mithila, and lire in more 
cominQii use; but as Tiraliut (Tyroot, Reimell) is now 
applied by the English to denote the district adjacent 
to Puraniya on the west, I shall in order to avoid 
confusion always use the word Mithila to denote tnm 
old division of India, which comprehends a great part 
of three districts under the Comfy’s government, 

and a portion of the dominions of Gorkha ^ 

The oldest tradition concerning Mithila is that 
it was subject to a Janak Raja, whose daughter Sita 
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was married to Ram, kin^ of Ayodhya, one of the 
incarnations of Vishnu. I have found no traces of 
this prince, and am told that at Janakpitr there are 
no remains of buiidin^. Yet I am told on the high 
authority of the Sri Bhagwat that this prince liad 
rather a long rei^n, as he not only gave his daughter 
in marriage to Ham, but continued to govern until 
the same god Vishnu reappeared on ear^ under the 
form of Krishna, wrhioh was a good many hundred 
thousand years afterwards, and he retained to the 
end a good vigour, as he is said to have instructed in 
war Suyodhan a brother of the emperor of India, 
w*ho was deprived of his kingdoms hy Yudhishthir; 
who succeeded him, I have not learned. 

By those who have studied the Purans it is alleged 
that, when Yudhishthir was sent to heaven, his four 
brothers were desired to accompany him; but as the 
way to that place is very difficiSt and leads over the 
snowy mountains of the north, the brothers, who were 
loaded with sin. fell from the precipices and were 
lost in the snow. I ahaJl not take upon myself to 
determine what foundation there may be for this 
legend; but it is not impossible that a dotard prince 
may have taken an affection for a boy, and have pre¬ 
ferred for his sucoessor a grand-nephew instead of 
a brother, and Yudhishthir is said to have been 
succeeded by his grand-nephew Parikshit, the son 
of Abhimanyu, the son of his brother Arjun; and 
in order to avoid a disputed succession, he may have 
ordered all his other relations to have bwn sent into 
banishment, or perhaps to be privately murdered. 

The people of Nepal, however, give a different 
termination to the legend. They say that Bhimsen. 
one of the brothers of Yudhishthir, when he was sent 
to the snowy mountains and lay benumbed with cold, 
was taken by a very pious Yogi named Gorak^anath, 
restored to health, and made king of 110,000 hills 
that extended from the sources of the Gang^ to the 
boimdary of the Plub. or people of Bhotan. There 
Bhimsen and his spiritual guide Gorakshanath per¬ 
formed many wonderful works, and among others 
intnrfuced the custom of eating buffaloes in place of 
offering human sacrifices. In doing this the prince 
seems to have had some difficulty, and is said to have 
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fairly crammed the buifalo meat down hia priest’s 
throat. Both however lost their caste by this action, 
which one would imagine to have been rather a pious 
deed, and lq fact, although by the Hindus they are 
admitted to have lost caste, they are both considered 
aa gods. The priest is the tutelar deity of the family 
reigning in Nepal and all o\er that mountainous 
principality; and throughout Mitbila Bhimsen is a 
very oommon object of worship. 

When this story, contradicting the authority of the 
Purans, was related by a priest of Hanuman from 
Nepal, I had great difficulty to restrain the wTath of 
the most learned Pandit of the district, who happened 
to be present. He declared that this Bhimsen was a 
prince who lived at Belkakoth near the Kosi not 600 
years ago, and who although he was a powerful chief 
was only a barbarian from the hills. The priest of 
Hanuman was no less enraged at such contemptuous 
terms applied to a god, and a severe squabble ensued. 

That Bhimsen had l)een a powerful chief, and 
governed both Nepal and Mithila, is exceedingly prob¬ 
able from the respect that is so generally paid" to his 
memory, and it is very probable that he may have lived 
at ^Ikakoth, which is in a centrical situation, con¬ 
venient both for his dominions in the hills and for 
those in the low country. That he was.the same with 
Bhimsen the son of P'andu is, how'ever, exceedingly 
doubtful; for although this is universally maintained 
by his worshipers, they arc miserably ignorant of 
history'. That ne lived’within these last 500 years, 
on the other hand, is, I am persuaded, not true; as 
immediately after the destntetion of the Hindu kings 
of Bengal, this part of the country’, as will be after- 
w’ards mentiooed, fell under the dominion of a colony 
of Rajputs from the west of India. That Bhimsen, 
who governed at Belkakoth, was not an orthodox 
Hindu is probable from the tradition of his having 
a Tiogi named Gorakshanath for his spiritual guide. 

In my account of Ronggopnr, I have mentioned 
that Haripa, the pupil of Gorakshanath, was a person 
distinguished in the time of Dharmapal, one of the 
kings of Kamrup; and that the dvnasty of Pruthu 
Raja, which preceded that of Dharmapal, was 
destroyed by a vile tribe called Kichak. These 
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circiuDstances may enable us in some measure to con¬ 
nect the traclitions of these times. The Kicbak, I have 
since learned by oonversation with some mountain 
chiefs, are the siunc with the Kirats, who occupy the 
mruntainons country between Nepal proper* and 
Bhotan, and therefore formed part of the suojects of 
Bhimsen, and were probabiv the governinff nation, at 
that prince is said to hare lived at ^Ibakoth, which 
is in their oonntry. Bhimsen may therefore have 
been the conqueror of Piithu Raja, and Dharmapal 
may have b^n descended of a branch of his faroilv 
that governed Kamrup. Both ai« alleged bv the 
natives to have been Kshatriyas or Rajputs, and both 
were heterodox followers of the priesthood called 
Yogis. In my account of Ronggopur I indeed 
considered it probable that Dharmapal was a branch 
of the next dynasty that wdll be mentioned: but I was 
then unacquainted with the circumstances which in 
some measure tend to connect his history with that of 
the Kichaks. 

I have not been able to form any rational 
conjecture concerning the time when Bhimsen lived; 
but as his spiritual ^uide Gorakahanath is a very 
celebrated per^uage in the ecclesiastical histotr of 
India, the era in which be Hourished may be perhaps 
ascertained. Whether or not Bbimsen was a Rajput 
who governed the Kirats. as we know has since 
hapfmned, or whether he was really a Kirat, would 
be difficult to ascertain, hecanse the complaiRance of 
the sacred order in all thii^ relative to the low trilves 
permits every person in great power to assume a claim 
of belongine to the military or noble caste; all the 
chiefs of the Kirats call themselves Ray, and in 
Matiyari some refugees of this kind are now called 
Ray or hill Rajputs, but they are clearly marked bv 
their features as being a tribe’ of Chinese or Tartars/ 

The people of this district also have confused 
traces of the invasions and conquests of the Kichak 
or Kirats, and mention several old princes of Morang, 
that is, of the rauntry of the Kirats. to whom thev 
still offer worship, and whose usual priests are the 
Pariyal, who are said to have been their soldiers 
These of whom T heard are Bhimsen, Dadat, Dhenu 
Danak, TTdhrail, Konar, Chobra, Nanhpr, Sambaris^ 
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Dhanapal, Eusumsinglia, Dadhkimiar, Someswar, 
Bhadreswar, Sobhansmgha, Jagadal, Hanapal and 
Bilasi. Many of these, from the smaD traoea left 
behind, were probably mere tributaries, and some of 
them may perhaps have belonged to the dynasty which 
will be next mentioned. It is also probable that the 
Idngdom of Bhimsen may have split into several petty 
principalities, for he is said to have had no children; 
but that assertion may be owing to the legend in the 
Purans, in which Bhimsen, the son of Pandu, and all 
his family are supposed to have perished in the snow. 

The proviiice in ancient Hindu geography called 
Magadh, which includes the country south from the 
Ganges in the vicinity of Patana (Patna, Eennell), 
seems formerly to have been in a great measure 
possessed by Brahmans who cultivate the soil, who 
carry arms, and who seem to be the remains of the 
Brachmani of Pliny, They are called by a variety of 
names, and seem to have been leading persona in the 
government of the Pal-Rajas, one of the most powerful 
dynasties that has appeared in India, and which 
immediately preceded that of Adisur, There is in¬ 
deed some reason to think that the sovereit^ns, 
although of the sect of Buddha, belonged to this sacred 
order, some of whom, as the Rajas of Varanasi 
(Benares) and Betiya, still retain high rank and 
influence. 

There can I think be little doubt but that the Pal 
Rajas poKiessed the w^hole of Mithila, and confined the 
Kirats within the limits of their mountains. The 
Brahmans of Magadh still form a considerable p.trt of 
the agricultural population; and although there are no 
traces of works attributed to the Pai Rajas them¬ 
selves, there are many remains attributed to chiefs of 
these Brahmans, probably descendants of the nobles 
of the Pal Rajas, some of whom retained more or less 
independence until a much later date, and after the 
overthrow' of the dynasty of Adisur seem to have 
recovered much authority. 

I now come to the*^ time when the Hindu and 
orthodox dynasty of Bengal overthrew the heretical 
sects, and freed at least a portion nf Mithila from their 
hated influence. This happened in the time of Paksh- 
man or Lokhyman , the third prince of that djTiasty, 
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aad the event seems to have occasioned much joy, for 
in the almanacs of Mtthila it forms an era, of which 
this year, 1810, ia the 706tb year. This places the 
conq^uest in the 1104th year of our era. Lakshm^, 
on flbe conquest, added the new province of Mithila 
to his dominions, and in the territory of Gaur built 
a great city which he called after his own name and 
made the principal seat of his eovemment; whereas 
his predecessors, Adisur and Bsulalsen, seem to have 
had in that vicinity merely small fortresses, to which 
they occasionally came from Sonargang to watch over 
the frontier, fn ifithila the names of these prince 
are totally unknown. During their govenunent it 
probably continued subject to petty chiefs who had 
formerly been subject to the Pal kings. 

It must be observed that this district contains the 
whole of Ganr and Mithila, two of the six provinces 
into which Lakshmau seems to hare divided his king¬ 
dom, and it even contains a part of a third named 
Barandra. which is separatea from Mithila by the 
Mahananda. , , 

Having now^ deduced the history of Mithila to 
its union with Gaur, I shall notice what I have been 
able to learn concerning the histoty of that petty 
territory. It is said that an immense number of 
years ago it was the residence of a certain thirsty 
‘personage named Jahnn Muni, who one day swallotved 
the whole Ganges, as Bhagirathi was bringing it down 
from the mountains to water Bengal. After this there 
was in Gaur a passage to the infernal regions, by 
which the brother of Ravan attempted to ensnare Earn, 
and the mouth of this is f^ill shown, as will be men¬ 
tioned in the account of Sibgunj. A long time after 
these extraordinary events we fi.nd some more probable 
traditions. One i's that Janmejav, son of Parikahit, 
son of Abhemanyu, son of Arjun, Wother of Yudhish- 
thir, and the third king of India of the family of 
Pandu, removed all the Brahmans from Gaur and 
settled them to the west of the Ganges beyond 
Hastinapur, where their descendants stUl remain. 
Another tradition is that in the time of Salivahan, 
king of India, who is supposed to have resided at 
Singhal about seventeen or eighteen centuries ago, this 
territory belonged to a Raja named Vikram Kesari. 
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The authority of this rests on a most improbable l^end 
sung ill praise of the goddess Chaodi, and composed 
in tTie poetical dialect of Bengal, but this is supposed 
by the Pandit to be merel}' extracted from the Purans 
of Vyas. This however appears to be problematic, 
for he does not profess to have ever read the passage 
in the Purans, and it is an usual custom to suppose 
everything that is respectable as extracted from tnese 
woT^s; and this I imagine is often done without the 
slightest foundation. The extent of the province of 
Gaur seems always to have been inconsiderable, and 
set far as I can learn is confined to the angle of this 
district wliich projects towards the south-east. 

Having now trated the component parts of the 
Hindu kingdom of Bengal, so far as relates to this 
district, 1 shall proceed to notice some circumstancfis 
relative to its history, 

lit the course of the rainy seaaon [of] I8U9, having 
embarked to examine the low parts of Ronggopur while 
in an inundated state, 1 proceeded to visit Sonargang, 
the eastern capital of this kingdom, in order if possible 
to procure some information concerning it before 
1 went to Gaur, and in order to ascertain wbat credit 
was due to the reports which 1 had heard at Maldeh, 
concerning a person who claimed a descent from 
Ballalsen. On my arrival at the Sunergong of Major 
Henneli, which I naturally supposed ivas the Sonar- 
gang of tlie natives, I was informed that the place was 
indeed in the Pergunah of Sonargang, but that its 
jiroper name was Uddhabgunj; and I w^as also told 
that Siibarnagram or Sonargang, the former capital 
of Bengal, hacl been swept entirely away by the 
Brahmaputra, and had been situated a little south 
from where the custom-house of Kalagachhi (Kalla- 
gatchy, Rennell, B. A. So. 12), now stands; for it 
must be observed that wbat Major Benneil calls the 
Burrumpooier creek is considered by the natives as 
the pro|ier Brahmaputra, the presebt main channel 
losing that name at Egarasindhu (Agarasondu, 
Keniieil, B. .-1. So. 17). At this place I found some 
intelligent Pandits, who laughed at the pretensions 
of Rajoallabh of Rajnagar to a royal extraction. They 
said that he might possibly have as much pretensions 
to such a birth as the Bujas of Tripura and Manipur 
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have to be descended from Babnibolia, the son of 
'Arjun. About the end of the eighteenth ce^tu^^ they 
said, the former chief wishing to maiTV a daughter 
of the latter, there arose a difficulty on account of the 
difference of their tribes. I’he chiefs therefore came 
down to the liank of the Brahmaputra under the pre¬ 
tence of l.tathing, and they soon found genealogists 
(Ghataks) who gave each a pedigree in a direct 
nninternipted male line from Babnibaha, so that all 
difficulties were removed, both ciiiefa being of eqnal 
rank, and both descended from the sun; although a few 
generations ago the ancestors of both were inffdeb?. 
who ate Iwf and committed all other abominations 
The Pandits said that Hajhallabh, having l>ecn a verr 
rich and libera! Zemindar, had probably found 
genealogists equally skilful; but !iis fatlier was a low 
man, who had raised a fortune by trade. 

These Pandits entirely agrwl with the accounts 
which r received from thotr brethren in Bimijpnr, and 
considered Adisur. Ballalsen. Lakshmansen, and 
Susen as the only princes of the Hindu dynasty. 
They farther alleged that Siisen died without i^uc, 
by a fatal accident Ins women and children put them- 
seives to death, and the Raja being too much afflicted 
to survive them followed their example. 

These Pandits farther directed me to a place 
called Rampul. where I would find the ruins of tiie 
royal palace, which is properly called Vikrampur, but 
its name al-io has been extended to a Pergunah, 

I found the place about three miles south from 
Ferenggi Ea/ar, and paddled into the ditch through 
a canal which communicates with the Ichchhamati 
river, and is called Nayanerkhal. The ditch may be 
from 100 to 15D feet wide, and encloses a square of 
between four and five hundred yards, which was 
occupied by the palace. The entrance was from the 
east, by a causeway leading through the ditch, without 
any drawbridge; and it is said that a road may be 
traced from thence to the bank of the river opposite 
to where Sonargang stood. Whatever grandeur may 
have fotiBcrly existed, no traces remain by which it 
could be traced. Bricks, however, are scattered over 
the surface of the ground, and it is said that many 
have been dug and eximrted to Dhaka. The prindpid 
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work remaining is a am all tank called the Mitha 
Piikhar, which it is said was in the s apart¬ 

ment; and near it is shown a pit, which is said to 
have been the Agnikundra, where the funeral ftre of 
the family was kept, and into which the whole Kaja s 
family are said to have thrown themselves on reiving 
false Intelligence of his having been defeated by the 
Moslems. Although both Hindus and Moslems ag^ 
in this circumstance, and detail nearly the same silly 
and extravagant circumstances concerning ^e event, 
and although the barbarous treatment of prisoners in 
the east has induced the natives to honour such 
ferocious pride in the families of their princes, a great 
difficulty exists among the Pandits con^rning this 
story. ‘Thev say that this family, being Sudras, had 
no right to throw themselves into an Agnilmndra, an 
honour which is reserved for the three higher castes. 

The tieople near the ruins of the palace are almost 
entirelv Moslems, who show'cd me with great exultation 
the tomb of a saint named Adam, to whom thf over¬ 
throw of the Hindu prince is attributed. Although 
they agree with the Hindus in the extravagant parts 
of the storv, they differ essentially concerning the 
person, and'aJlege'that the Raja's name was Ballal^n. 
in my account of Dinajpur I have already stoted tlmt 
the prince who in the vear 1207 was overthrown by 
Bukhtyar Khulji was named Tx>khiTOon or Lakshman, 
and He escaped from Nadiya in a tosA. 
although the pretensions of Rajballabh to be descended 
from Ballalsen, on which I then laid some stress, are 
ridiculous, I have little doubt that the descendants of 
that prince long continued to govern Swarnagang and 
the vicinity of Dhaka; for in the manuscripts procured 
at Maldeh we find the discontented Mt^lems retiring 
from Peruya to that place for refuge, at least 15D years 
after the Hindus had been expelled from Gaur, and 
as the conquest of Sonargang is said on th^ 
to have been made so late as the reign of Sheer Shan, 
w'ho governed from a.d, 1541 to 1545, there can be no 
doubt that this remnant of the Hindu kingdom is the 
Batty (low country) of the Ayeen Akbery, 
inde^ delays the conquest until the reign of Akbur; 
but \bual Fazel is such a flatterer that such an altera¬ 
tion* may be naturally expected. It mu,st have been 
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one of these princes who was destroyed by Pir Adam, 
or rather by the folly of his family. Whether his 
name was Entlialseii or Susen 1 cannot determine, but 
the tradition of the Hindus is probably the 
founded, although they constantly mistake this Sitseu, 
the last of their native princes, for Susen the son of 
Lakshm^, who governed Gaur in the I2th century of 
the Christian era, Lokhymon or Lakshman, the son 
of BallaJsen, as I have said, seems in the year 1104 
to have extended his conquests over the whole of tliis 
district, and perhaps farther west; for In* nil the 
people of Mithila he is considered as one of ilieir most 
distinguished princes. 

Tm^re is a line of fonillcations which extends due 
north from the source of the Haiis river to the hills, 
and which is attributed hv the Iwst informed tnifives 
to a prince of this name. Thia line has evidently been 
intended to form a frontier towar<ls the west, has 
viiidouhtedlj been abandoned in the process of l.niild- 
iijg, and has probably liecn intended to reach to the 
Ganges along the Daus, which is nowhere of a size 
sulhcient to give any kind of security to a frontier. 
As the lines are said to extend to the hills, it is [)ro- 
bahle that the Bengalese province of Mithila included 
the whole of the country called Morang. A.s the works 
were never (y>mp1ete(K and have the appearance of 
having licen sudnenly deserted, it is probable that they 
were erected by Lakslunau the Second, who in the 
year l:iu7 was subdued and expelled from IS'adiya by 
the Moslems. I.akshman the First seems to have been 
a coijqueroj', and in order to check the progr^ of his 
arms, the king of DelJii is said to have erec^ted a fort 
at Serayigar in Tirahut (Tyroot, Rennell), These 
two kakshinaus are usually confounded by the Hindus; 
fnit when giving an account of Dinajpur, I have had 
<KX*Jisii>ri Ut shijw that fwobably there wero two kings 
Ilf ihis name. It is curious to remark that, by tbo 
tradition on the ejiot, the works said lo have* been 
erected Ity ].ak!i;hmiiti are not alleged tohavclieen as 
a ilefeiRt! against the Muhaninie(kns. but against a 
ocople called Oriswa. the K being of that kind which 
is diCHcult U) dmtiiiguiFh from a D. in 

D’Anville's map of Asia, f Itnd laid down exactly 
beyond these w'orks a country called Odyssa, uo 
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doubt mnst be^ llie siune. I am ignorant of the 
niithfirify on which this learned gpfjgrapher proceeded; 
rif.n I’an ,[ pretend to ascertain whether the Oriswas 
vyere a tjeople wlio had wrested part of Mitbila from 
the \yeak snccyssor of Lakshman the First, or w'^ere the 
remains ot tribes who had goi'Crnetl the country under 
^ u l*al dynasty* Neither am J sure 

whether the Moslems simered'the Oriswas to remain 
undisturbed, or sw'ailowed up, at the same time, both 
them and their opponents of ^ngal. At any rate, it 
would appear clear that soon after that period a colony 
of Rajputs from the wtet of India proceeded tow'ards 
this quarter, and obtained a considerable portion of 
this district. Of this colony I shall now proceed to 
give some acscount. 

According to the traditions iiniversallv prevalent 
among the northern hills, an invasion of the Rajput 
country in the west of Xiidia. by one of the kings of 
Delhi, produced an emigration from that country 
under a numher of the ofTicera of Uie dethroned prince; 
and the officers having seized on the mountainous 
country, together \yith some of the adjacent plains, 
formed a numter of petty principalities, extending 
west from the Kaiikayi to the Ganges, and perhaps to 
Kasmlr. A great part of these Iiave lately Iteen 
reduced under the authority of the chiefs of Gorkha, 
who have taken up their residence in Nepal; 
but this is a veiy modern event. A stoiy related in 
the tranEilatioii of Fereshtah by Colonel Dow so nearly 
resemhU's the account given of the attack made by the 
Moslem king on the Rajput prince that we may 
consider the two histories as relating to the same 
event, and this fixes the era of the emigration to the 
year 1306 of our era. 

In the confusion which immediately followed the 
overthrow of the Hindu kingdom of Bengal, and which 
in the northern parts of this district continued until 
the firm establishment of these Rajput chiefs, several 
of the Brahman nobles and the heads of other native 
tribes seem to have recovered a temporaiy pow’er. On 
the \yest side of the Kosi are several monuments of 
a chief named Kama dev, and of his thi^ brothers, 
||r Baltabh, Dnlkbh, and Tribhuvan, who are said to have 
been powerful chiefs of the tribe of Doniwar 
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Drahuiaiis. Various r>[)init}n3 are entertained 
oeming the time in which they lived; some traditions 
place them before Lakahman Sen, some make them 
contemporan'^ and his tributaries, and some alle^ 
they lived after his time. This is the opinion of 
Sonabhadra Misra, the chief Jyotish Pandit of the 
vicinity, and is confimed by a manuscript account ot 
the Rajas of Morang, which I shall mention in my 
aceount of that country. 

In the north-east parts of the district, again, a 
certain Brahman of the Domkata tribe, nam^ Beru 
Raja, seems to have had great influence. He had 
three brothers or kinsmen who ruled the mintry, and 
who were named Sahasmal, Bali and Barijan. I he- 
latter left a son named Kungja Vihari^ 
to have lieen a chief of some note, The works leit hv 
these personages are numerous, but not giwt. 
these Brahman chiefs are considered by the modern 
TIindus of the i.icinity as objects of worship 

The progress of the Rajputs in subduing the 
mountainous country seems to nave been by no means 
rapid, and in my account of Morang I shall detail 
such notices concerning it as I have been able to 


^ Concerning the history of the Muhammedan kings 
of Bengal, I have little to add to what J have stat^ 
in my aocounl of Dinajpur, It would seem that the 
Moslems, on the capture of Gaur, were unable to 
extend their authority over the whole Huidu kingdom, 
not only towards the north and east, as I have men¬ 
tioned in the account of Ronggopur and Dmajpur, 
IfUt even towards the west. It was not until a late 
period of the Mogul government that they t 5 »k regular 
possession of the northern parts of this district; and 
Julalgar, about ten miles north from the town of 
Purauiya, was their boundary towards that quarter. 

I have not learned what form of government the 
Moslem kings of Bengal adopted for their province, 
nor whether they continued the same divisions of the 
kingdom which had been adopted by the dynasty of 
Adfsur, but this is not probable, as at least early m 
their government their dominions would appear to 
have teen far less extensive. The only separate 
govemmftDt of I hflV 0 hc^rd wss tnftt of th^ 
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south, aud the governors seem to have resided at 
various places, according as different native chiefs 
were compeHed to retire or ’were able to recover their 
influence. The c-a]uta1 of the province was however 
always calle<l Haveli Dakshliisahar. and at one time 
seenLs to have l>ecn on the hanks of the river, a little 
above Calcutta. In the lime of Hosev-u Shab it was 
situated near the Bhairav river, in the Yasor (Jessore, 
Uennell) district, some way east and south from Kalna, 
where there are very considerable remains of a city, 
with buildings of a te.s|>ectfthle size. There the tomb 
of Khaujabanwoli. the governor, is an object of 
religious devotion tkiilj with Maslema and Hindus. 
After the Mogul government was established, an officer 
called a Fonzdar resided at Puraniya, with the title 
()f Naw'nb, and although under the orders of the 
Suhahtiar of Bengal hacTa very high jurisdiction both 
civil and military. 

The following is said to lie the succession of these 
officers'—1, Ostw'ar Khan. 2. Abdullah Khan. 
3. Asfundiyar Khan, twelve years. 4. Babhaniyar 
Khan, thirty years, 5. Sayef Khan, and 6. Muham- 
med Al)ed Rhan, eighteen years. 7. Bahadur Khan, 
one year. ft. .Soulut Jung, seven years, 9. Soukut 
Jung, nine months. Ifl. Kay Nelcraj Khan, eleven 
months, 11. Hazcr Ali Khau, three months. 
12. Kacler Hoseyn Khan, three years. 13. Alakuli 
Khan, four months. 14, Serali Khau, three j^ars. 
15, Sepahfiar Jung, two years, when the government 
(Dewany) tvas given to the Cotnnany. 1<5, Raja 
Suchet Ray. It. Ruzziiiddin Munammed Khan, 
fft. Muhammefl Ali Khan, succeeded by an English 
magist rate, Mr, Dncarrel, Sjiyef Khun seems to have 
l)een a man of considerable enterprize, and it was he 
who taking adv,'>titnge of internal dissensions added 
to his province a very large proportion of Morang, 
which he took from the Rajputs about the year of the 
Bengal era, 1145 (a.d, 1739). This now forms 
a Serkar, anne.ved to the Mogul empire since the time 
when the A 3 ''een Akberv w'as composed. Some por¬ 
tions, however, were added before the time of Sayef 
Khan, A Hindu officer named Nandalal seems, under 
the government of Sayef Khan, to liave had the settle¬ 
ment and care of this newly-annexed territoi^, and 
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lias left behind him manv traces of his piety or yanltv. 
By some he is said to have been the Dewan or land- 
steward of the Nawab. while others ijive him the more 
humble title of Jumadar, or captain of the ^ard. 

In the government of Serai Donlah, Soukut Jung 
the son of Sonlnt Jnng rebelled against that weak 
princcj to whom he was very nearly related. In a 
battle which ensued, the rebel was killed, although 
orders had been given by f5eraj Donlah that the utmost 
care should be t^en for bis kinsman’s personal safety, 
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TOPOGHAPEY OF TIIE DlVISIflX'S OF TlfE OTRI-RTCT, U?fDER 
THE THANAHS OF HAVELI PURANryA; BAYEFGITHJ OR 
JJANCITEHORA ; GONHWARA ; OHAMDAlTA ; DTMIYA ; 
MATTYARI; ARARIYa; SAHADtTRGUN'J; TRJHRAIL; ERT3BNA- 
GUNJ; DULALGUNJ; NEffNAGARj KRARWA; BHOLAHAT; 
SIBGUNJ ; KALiyACEAK ; GORGDRTBAH ; JlTANIHARI. 

Jitncp the English Government, ^ great deal has 
been annexed to the Moslem Perljar of Pnranijfa, even 
as enlarged the addition of Morang; and this 
district now contains a portion of Serkars Tajpur. 
Jennutabad. and Urambar. in the Subah of Bengal, 
and a part of Serkar Mungger in the Riibah of Debar. 
In this district, a more regular of native 

nflicers has been introduced than prevails in either 
Ronggopur or in Binajpur, Each division is provided 
with a Darogah, Munsuf, and Ka^i, whose Jurisdic¬ 
tions are commensurate, and except where otherwise 
specified these officers always reside at the same place, 
which is attended with considerable advantage to the 
subject. Once for all I refer to the General Table 
No. I for the nature of the soil and manj'' other 
particulars concerning these divisions, which it will be 
unnecessary to repeat. 

1. Haveli Purantya. 

Although the capital of the whole district is 
situated in this division, which is of great size, no 
separate officer has been appointed to superintend the 
police of the town. This division being unrisnally 
compact, and the town being centrical, the want of an 
additional officer does not appear to have produced 
any «>nsider#ibte neglect or inconvenience. A native 
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offioei- of the Judge’s court determines small suits, and 
as usual lias a higher jurisdiction than the Munsufs 
of ordinan'' divisions, 

By far the greater part of the Hindus are under 
the guidance of the Dasiiami Sannytisis, hut these are 
numerous, and no one has considerable influenue. The 
same is the case with the teachers of the sect of Nnnak. 
who have also numerous followers. 

There are no considerable lakes (Bil); hut there 
are many marshes, formed from the old channels of 
rivers Some are of considerable lengtii, but their 
width is oomparatively small. Except near the town 
the tountry is very Imi'e, and contains few trees oi- 
bamiJtMis, The villages therefore are quite naked, and 
they are built compact. There is no fore,5t. nor any 
wastes that harbour destructive animals, 

riani Indrawati, the chief proprietor in the 
district, had a brick house; but since her death it has 
gone to min. Dulal Chaudburi, an active landlord, 
has a house becoming his station. Two new men who 
have purchased land In other divisions have decent 
houses in this, where they reside and still continue to 
trade. 

The toiiVn of Puraniya, like fionggopur, is very 
mucli scattered, and consists of various detached part's 
on both sides of the Saoiigra river, altogether occupy¬ 
ing a space of about three miles square; but much is 
^wcupied by plantations, gardens, and open spaces, for 
the soil is so poor that it admite of little cultivation. 
On the east side of the river is the most compact and 
wnsiflerable portion of the town, calletl by various 
natne.s, about which no tivo persons agree This 
(onjpaet part, which may be called the town, consists 
of one wide and tolerably straight street, decently 
tmilt and tiled and extending about half a mile from 
east to west Many lanes pass from each side to two 
st^ts which nm parallel to the principal one, but 
whjd, are rery irregular and ilj-built, although some 
of the best houses arc situated behind them, and have 
no entrance except through these mi<?erahle lanes A 
short hut good street runs north from the principal 
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Street, towards its east end, and the whoie is 
surrounded hy thickets of trees and bamboos, among 
which are many huts and a few tolerable houses. At 
a little distant south, hut on the same side of the 
river, is Abdullahnngar, which may be considered as 
a detached suburb. North from the is another 
detached suburb called Miyabazar. On the opposite 
side of the Saougra is Mab'arajguiij, a large hut poor 
suburb, which extends south to Rambag, a poor sandy 
plain, on which the houses of the Eurojwans have been 
built, where the courts of justice are situal^ and 
where the office of tfie Collector stands, 1'he buildings 
there are very mtich inferior to those at Ronggopur, 
nor will the soil admit of their Iwing ever neatly 
ornamented, while the marshy channels of the ??aongra 
and Burhi-Kosi. between which Rambag is hemmed, 
I’cnder it a very unhealthy situation. The lines where 
the provincial corps is stationed are lieyond the Burhi- 
fCosi, west from the residence of the Judge, and this a 
higher and better situation than Rambag; but the soil 
there is also wretched, and attendance on the courts, 
were they removed to that place, would be extremely 
inconvenient to the natives. The courts of justice and 
jail are very mean building.s. and the latter would 
afford very little opposition to the escape of the 
convicts, were they much disposed to quit their present 
eniployment. A wooden bridge built across tlie 
Saongra, to open a communication between Rambag 
and the eastern parts of the town, is the only public 
W’orlc of respectable magnitude. 

The Darogah has established nine Thubuturahs 
or guards, in what he calls the town; but this extends 
much farther north than the space which I have 
admitted, and f have comprehended much that is little 
entitled 1o be considered in any other light than that 
of miserable country villages, Under the whole of 
these guards the Darogah estimates that there are 
8,234 nousea and 32,100 people; but. of these, 2.098 
houses and 9,951 people belong to ^nllages that T con¬ 
sider as entirely in tne country. leaving 5.536 hou^ 
and 22,149 people for the town,'which at least ^ntains 
nine square miles of extent, 1 am apt to think that 

Darogah has greatly underrated the population; 
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but however that may be, we must form no idea of 
the population of Indian towns hy comparing! them 
with the extent of cities in Eurotw* 'I'his towTi, which 
occupies a space eouaJ to more tuan a half of London, 
most assuredly does not contain 50,000 people, 
although it is one of the best country tow^ns in Bengal. 
It is supposed to contain about 100 dwelling houses 
and 70 shops built entirely or in part of brick, and 
200 that are roofed "with tiles. Two of the houses are 
very respectable. One belongs to Baidyanath, formerly 
a merchant, but who now managi^ the principal 
estate in the district. The other belongs to Hasanreaa, 
one of the sons of Muhummedreza, a Persian officer 
who quitted the army of Nader Shah in disgust and 
settled in Bengal. Besides these, about 30 of the 
hoases Ivelonging to natives are tolerable, and are 
occupied by merchants or possessors of free estates; 
for none of the zemindars frequent the town when 
a visit can possibly be avoided. 

There are ten private places of worship among the 
Moslems, and five among the Hindus; for in the toT\Ti 
the manners of the former sect prevail. The only 
public place of worship in the town, at all deserving 
notice, is a small mosque built by an Ativajamal Khan. 
It is in tolerable repair, and a erier calls the people to 
prayer at the hours appointed by the prophet. 

A good many tolerable mads made by the convicts 
lead to different parts of the town; but there is a great 
fleficiency of bridges, although the one across the 
Saongra is by far the best that I have seen in the 
course of my journey. 

Besides Puraniya; Bibiguuj, Tamachgunj, 
Kusbah, Ekamba, Mathar, Ruzigunj, Bellouri or 
Gopalgunj, Burhidhanghatta, and Bashatthi are 
small towns in this division, and each may contain 
from 10(1 to 200 houses, except Kiisba which contains 
1,600. No remains of Moslem splendour are to be 
found near Puraniya although the son of the last 
Nawab remains on the spot, and has a decent house. 
Many tombs, where persons of the Nawabs' families 
were buried, remain at Mukbura'bag, about a mile 
north from the town. They have never been 
magnificent, and have become miaous; but originally 
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they wai'e probably neat, and beuuming persona of 
ranK. The largest is that of a wife of Asfundiyar 
Khan, who is called the great lady. 

It is supposed that the whole of this division is 
situated in Mitiula, The northern parts formerly 
belong^ed to Morang. 

The only remains of times in any degree ancient 
that are to be found in this division are round Jivat 
Pukhar, a place of w'orship nine or ten miles north 
from the town. In Tirahut there formerly lived a 
very holy Maitbila Brahman named Baeanta, who was 
lianished by the jealousy of the Baja then governing 
the country. This chief having been informed by an 
astrologer'(Jyotish) that the Brahman would acquire 
immense riches, was perhaps naturally enough 
alarmed. He pinbably took care that none of his 
subjects had anything, and might therefore be allowe<l 
to suppoM that the acquisitions of the Brahman would 
at his es|»nse. While the Brahman, on his 
journey, was sitting near the Kosi, part of the bank 
fell, and discoverer a pot containing pigment for the 
eyes, that had been properly consecrated according 
to the rules of the Tanlras. Having applied some of 
this, he immediately, as usual in such cases, became 
endowed ivith the* faculty of discovering hidden 
treasure, which he accordingly accumulated to a vast 
aiiiount, and then took up his abode near Puraniya. 
'riiere he dug 72 tanks, among which was Jivat 
Pukhar, or the pool of life. This ivas formerly much 
frequeuted, but the Nawiib Mahiyar having built a 
fortress near it, in order to secure the frontier from 
the attacks of the people of Morang, Hindus have 
bince, in a great me^ure, shunned the place, and no 
one now bathes in it e^tcept women who have been 
unfortunate in losing their children. This Raja 
Basant would appear to have been the chief proprietor 
of Serkar Purantya, before it came into the possession 
of the family by Which it was lately held, 

In the ichchhamati river, about five miles north¬ 
east from the Thanah, from one to two thousand 
people assemble annually to bathe on the 1st of 
Vaisakh. 

In Chailra majiy Moslems frequent the monument 
of Nabi Saheb} where there is a small building. 
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There isi uo other, place of wor^^p of the smallest 
note. The mut^L oomtiiOD village deity is Kali. 

2. The Divjsion of Sayefgusj or Da^^grrhora. 

This is a large jurisdiction, and would be 
tolerably compact were not its eastern boundary 
inextricably mixed w'ith all the adjacent divisions, so 
that even the one which bounds it on the south has a 
portion thrust l^eyontl its north-eiust corner. The 
native officer of police formerly resided at Dangrkhora, 
in a situation tolerably centrical, although rather too 
far west and south; but he has .since been removed to 
Sayefgunj, a place within a mile of the western 
extremity of bis jurisdiction and near its south comer. 
He assigns as the cause for his removal that 
Dangrkhora was in the vicinity of a forest occupied by 
numerous destructive animals, such as elephants, 
buffaloes, deer and hogs, which I should have con¬ 
sidered as a strong additional reason for his being fixed 
at that spot, where his exertions and those of his guard 
might have been some protection to the wretched 
inhabitants. From this original residence of the 
Darogali at Dangrkhora the division is often called by 
that name. The court for the trial of petty offences 
is at Hasangunj, about ten miles north from the 
residence of tlieDarogah, and still more inconveniently 
situated. The Kazi lives at Kati3*a, about two miles 
north from the office of police. 

The western edge of the division is a poor naked 
sandy coimtiy, but ib not subject to munaation. In 
this part of the country the villages are bare, and the 
huts are huddled together; but there are many 
plantations of mango trees. By far the greater part, 
towards the ea.st, is exceedingly low but rich and well 
cultivated, although it snffers comiiderably from the 
depredations of wild animals, that are harboured in 
the wastes nf the terntory by which its southern side 
is bounded. 

Three zemindars of an old family that now claima 
the succession to the chief part of the district, and 
one Moslem lady, reside. One of them has a brick 
house ■ the houses of the others are thatched, nor haa 
anyone a private chapel built of brkk. Sayefgunj 
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including Beveral adjacent hamleta, is a large miser¬ 
able place containing about 400 houses, which arc 
miite bare and overwhelmed with dust from old 
niannels by which it is surrounded, Motipur. 
Maliadipur. Bhagawatpur, Kathari, Knsarhat, Arara, 
Muhammedgunj, Parsagarhi, and Na'wabgunj are 
also places w'hich may be called towns, each containing 
from 1(10 to 200 families. 

The only Muhammedim place of worship that is 
attended is the monument of Bala Saiud Saheb, built 
altout 200 years ago. He is supposed to have been a 
holy man, and both religious make offerings, A person 
who has charge (Mozouwor) burns a lamp, and haa a 
small endo\«nnent. 

An image of Priapus at Baradi, supposed to have 
come there of it-self. attracts some notice aitfl about 
o.0<(0 people annually assemble to celebrate the feast 
of Siiiaratri. The temple is a hut. At Jagannathpur 
is supposed to be a grave under a Pakar tree. No one 
pretends to know the person wiio was buried at the 
place, hut about 2,CK)0 people assemble annually on the 
birthday of Itam, and offer sacrifices of pigeons. On 
the 1,^1 of Vaisakh from 1,600 to 1,200 (^ple bathe in 
the Ichchhamnti. At Kangpacliandi is a porul called 
tfivat. in which many peoide bathe on the sanie day, 
especially women whose infant children Lave died. At 
Dangrkhora is a brick temple of Priapus, built by a 
Sanuvasi about eight years ago. Although it has lieen 
cndow'cd, few' people attend, as no miracle is supproed 
to have accompanied its foundation. For a similar 
reason a brick temple (Mandir) of Gopal has attracted 
no more attention. The Hindus in spirituals are 
chiefly under the guidau<^ of the Dasnami Sanuy^i, 

It is generally admitted that this division is in 
Maithila. 

In the eastern part of this district is said to he 
a tower (Deul) of brick, fifty or sixty feet high and 
twenty feet square, with a stair in the middle It is 
said to have b^n built by a Barandra Brahman named 
Mahindra, in order to’have a pleasant view of the 
country from its top. No one can tell anythine of the 
history of this personage. I was assured that the 
building contains no inscription, and therefore did 
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not think it worth while to visit having not beard 
of it while in its vicinity, 

Ba^nt Baja, of whom I made mention in the 
account of Havelt Puraniya, had a house here also, at 
BaJiarampur, and is supposed to have been the 
proprietor of all the adjacent territory. 

3. The DivraioN of Gosdwara. 


This is a very large territory, but it is tolerably 
compact and the native officers reside in a convenient 
situation. The greater part of the Hindus are under 
the guidance of the Sannyiisis called Dasnatnis; next 
to these, thirteen disciples of Nanak Ttum have the 
iivost numerous flocks. The Goswamis have very few 
adherents, but the whole are under one man of the 
sect fBhav) of Hadhahallabhi. 

No proprietor of assessed lands resides, but one 
proprietor of a free estato, Hoseynre^a, son of the 
Mubainmedreza whom I lately mentioned, lives at 
Kaugrhagola in a manner becoming a gentleman. 
Besides a decent dwelling-house of brick, he ha^ 
a mosque, a Taziyakhanah and Tmamvari for 
i^Jebrating the memory of the sons of Ali, and a place 
where he entertains Enropan travellers; for be 
extend.^ his hospitality to Kuiopeans and Hindus as 
well as to the laithful. He seemed to be a man of 
gentlemaulike manners: but be has involved himself 
in grejit pecuniary difficulties by this liberality, if 
.‘squandering money on the promiscuous entertainineut 
of every vagrant that chooses to applv can be dignified 
with such a name. Resides this, there are two houses 
nclonging to natives that are built of brick. 

The villages are in general very bare, and the huts 
are huddled together without gardens or trees but 
t he countnr is overwhelmed with plantations of mango 
in general totally neglected. Bamb(^ are scarce but 
the cmintry in some parts is adorned with scattered 
palms and FAnte), w*hich arc very stately and 

beautiful. A great extent of this division is'over¬ 
grown with reeds and stunted Hijal trees, that protect 
numemus herds of wild buffaloes, hogs, and deS. Sid 
to which a few wild elephants resort. These animals 
are gaming ground on the people, and the numerous 
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plantations that have been deserted are daily giving 
additional shelter to these enemies of mankind. 

Gondwara, the capital, is a large but scattered 
and wetdied place, containing however three market¬ 
places and perhaps 250 houses, but they are separated 
by waste spaces that are overgrown with trees and 
biishes, totally wild and uncultivated. Kangrhagola 
is also a small tovsn, is close built, and may contain 
200 houses. Kantanagar is the largest place, and 
contains about 700 houses. Bhaw'anipur contains 200 
houses. 

Although the religious buildings of Kangrha¬ 
gola above mentioned are the only ones belonging to 
the Moslems which deserve the smallest notice from 
their architecture, they are little valued by the faith¬ 
ful, and there are several othera which, although less 
amply endowed, are beheld with great veneration. 
At Gondwara a certain Brahman w'as converted to 
the faith in Mahummud, and took the name of 
Aladud Khan. When he was buried, it is alleged 
bv the person (Mozouwor) who manages the lands 
belonging to the tomb, that flowers fell on it from 
heaven, nor is the fact disputed by any of his ne;gb- 
hours, Hindu or Moslem, several of whom have equal 
claims on the faith of the public, and very prudently 
do not attack the veracity of their friends. 

The army of Hoseyn Shah having come to Gond¬ 
wara, and lieing in great distress both for food and 
drink, applied to two holy men of the place who, 
although they had dedicated their whole li^ea to 
religion, were hut indilTerently provided with worldly 
effects. Nezam Shah Chandan had only one pot 
containing some pease, from which he began to 
distrihute. and it so happened that he oontinued pour¬ 
ing from it until the whole army, man and beast, was 
satiated. Shah P^i with one pitcher of water Wfm 
equally successful in quenching the thirst of this 
mightv host. The king seems to hare dealt rather 
partially towards these two men. as the former received 
only ten bigahs of land, while the latter has procured 

no less than 334. „ t 

About five cose-s north and west from Gondwara 

is a monument of Pir Mugan, near the bank of the 
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Kosi. The building has been inconsiderable and k 
ruinous, although the keeper (Mozonwor) has 30i) 
bigaha of land for its support._ !biear it are many 
(perhaps thirty) large stones, which would not ap^ar 
to have ever belonged to the tomb; nor is it known how 

they came to the place. » tx* j 

‘ The principal public worshm of the Hindus is 
perforroecTat three places on the Kosi, where from fiw 
to ten thousand pe^le assemble to bathe on the full 

moon in the month Pausb. 

On the day called Dasahara, in the month or 
Aswin, there are several assemblies of people, but the 
only one at all remarkable is at Phnlwari, about two 
miles cast from Gondwara. From two to ihret* 
thousand people assemble there annually, and in two 
huts at the place there are Ling^as, one of which is 
much venerated, as it is supposed to have placed itself 
there without human assistance, on which account the 
priest, \vho is a Brahman, has an endowneut of fifteen 
oigahs. 

On the 1st of Vaisakh many children of 
weavers, ivho have been taught to dance and sing, 
perform the dance Ghangto by the side of a marsh at 
Bangunj. About 1,000 people assemble to view the 
sport. 

A Brahman of Bhawanipur has an endowment 
of twenty-five bigahs for supporting the worship of 
the Goddess of Love (Kamakhya or Kamaksha), and 
many votaries offer goats. The Brahman wisely 
considers that the deity can be alone pleased by the 
pious intention of the votary; the temple therefore has 
disappeared, and its place is supplied by a Banyan 
tree. 

The Goddess of Love is the most common village 
deity. 

There is a petty rninous mud fort built by Vir 
Singha, a refractory zemindar, who not long ago 
seized on some lands. To the westward each practices 
were common; but to the eastward they have been little 
known. 

The people whom I oousnlted did not know 
whether or not this belonged to Mlthila. 
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4. The Devtsion op Bhamdaba. 

Thig h au eQortnotig juriadictioa extending about 
sixty miles from north to south, jmd the whde very 
populous. At both extremities it runs out into narrow 
projections, which might be more conveniently super¬ 
intended by the Darogahs of the adjacent divisions, 
were not their juri edict ions already too extensive. It 
includes a small detached portion of Dimiya, situated 
at a great distance from the place where tlie Darogah 
of that division resides. The capital is exactly at one 
toundary of the district, but nearly about its' middle 
in respect to lengUi, and the width is nowhere so great 
as to render the present situation inconvenient; but 
were some two of the small divisions towards the 
south-east united, the two enormous divisions west 
from the Kosi might without additional expense be 
reduced to a more moderate size, and Bhawanipur, 
Virnagar, and Kusahar would be places very con¬ 
venient for the residence of the public officers; for 
although Dhamdaha and Nathpur are very large, 
neitlmr is conveniently situated, and the latter in 
particular is placed too far from the frontier of the 
domintons of Gorkha, Tvbieh require a constant and 
vigilant attention. 

In this immense and populous territory tJiere is no 
dwelling house of brick, out one shop is built in that 
manner, and one Moslem and three Hindus have 
private places of worship composed of the same 
material. Dhamdaha, the capital, is a large place, 
consisting of huts close-huddled together on the two 
sides of a small channel, which in the fair season is 
dry, and falls into the Kosi a little from the totm. 
It couststs of two market-places, which are surrounded 
by about 1,300 houses. Bhawanipur, including 
Mahadipur, which is adjacent, contains 600 houses. 
Virnagar is a pla^ of some trade and contains about 
250 houses, while it is surrounded at no great distance 
by Azimgunj, containing 50 houses; Maharajgunj, 
containing 100 houses; and by SibgunJ andNawalgiinj, 
in the division of Dimiya, containing about 200houses; 
all market-places, some of which have a good deal of 
trade, ^sides these three places. Belagunj, Maldiha, 
Bhawanipur, Aligunj, Dharraha, Rampurpariyat, 
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PKarsuiif and Bairaha ate small towns oontaintDS 
each from 100 to 240 families. 

The huts of the villages are very naked and are 
huddled close tc^ether^ but there are vast plantations 
or mangoes, with some bamboos and a tew palms. 
Several of the plantations have in a great measure 
run into a mid state, and together with several natural 
wcxxls and the bushy banks of the Kosi, harbour many 
destructive animals. The only natural woods of anv 
size are at Janakinagar, which is said to be four 
miles long and two wide; and at Auralii, which is said 
to be eight miles long and from two to three wide. 
These are high and contain a variety of trees, as is 
the case with some which are smaller and inconsider¬ 
able. 

The Hindus in spirituals are under the same 
guidance as in Gondwara. Among the Hindus the 
Kosi is the chief place of public worship, and at the 
full moon of Paush almost every creature assembles 
to bathe. The whole is reckoned equally sacred; but 
the people, not to hide their light in a bu^el, generally 
assemble in large companies at plac^ where they can 
be most conveniently supplied with provisions, and 
where the stream approaches the bank. A small 
temple called Janakiballabh, although only built 100 
years a^, has acquired some celebrity. The priest, 
a Maithila Brahman, has procured a whole village for 
its support, and about 1,000 people assemble on the 
ninth day of the lunar month Chaitra, on which day 
Ram was bom. 

At Bhawanipur the Moslems have a small mosque, 
built by the Nawab Asfiindiyar Khan, and provided 
with an endowment. 

Twelve tombs have been erected over the Moslems 
who were killed in an engagement at Saiudgunj, which 
was fought with the refractory zemindar mentioned 
in the account of Gondwara. 1,200 bigahs were 
appropriated to burn lamps, and to support pious 
persons to pray for their repose. 

The common deities of the villages are Beshahari 
Sahal. Bhim and Rahu. 

At Virnngar the above-mentioned refractory 
z^indar built a rand fort containing about seventy 
bigahs, and it was Ms chief place of residence; but 
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aUxA. reniai-kaWe is at Sikligar 

nf^rJi ^r’' Dhamdaha, on the east 

^tside nf which, measumg on the 

^00 yards in length. In 
difenniii^ ^ observed traces of'^a gate 

outworks. The ditchL on 
T^i. obliterated. On the 

*K^i rampart has been both hieh and 

thick, and from the number of bricks which it contains 
^probabJy been «,ith thet mM^ngh 

but it is thickly overgroS 

^^Di^bv ^ramp&t is 

^?^fr ?k groves, in one of which 

fk'f t ^ placed the montiment of a saint Bricks 
t^ckly scattered over the surface. Ld r^inf nte 

S“,h??fb^rM^ ‘‘“P® ““r con«,rted Sfo 

show that the buildings must have been of a respectable 

fib^. yards from the north-west comer of 

tJ nf? ^ ^ bncta, which is of a size aumcient 

M T ‘® that it may have been a con- 

?k^“^ A^ut nine feet of the pillar 

are above the ground, and it is a rude cylinder of about 
ele^n feet in circumference. In itj upper end is 
^ descending perpendiculnrly, and 
fi^Jnri diameter. This was probably 

interred to contain the stem by which some ornament 

Thl^“ Vi The pillar is called Manik- 

inam. The people of the neighbourin^J' ^ulla'^e hjiH 
ab^lutely no tracfition concerning the persons wlio had 

S It temple, "but paid a sort 

^ st^^ne. It wouH be difimult to say 
whether these works am Moslem or Hindu, as Manik^ 
lham signifies the pillar of a legendary jewel now 
never seen und which is equally celebrated among 
both pwple. Sifcligar is however a Hindi word 
signifying the Cham fortress. An old road may be 
traced for some way leading south from the fort 
It IS generally admitted that this division forms 
a part of Mithila. 
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5. The Division of Dimiya. 

lu the account of the preceding division I have 
lueotioned the disadvantage that attends this. One 
proprietor of a large assayed estate and several who 
have considerable estates free from revenue, reside, but 
none of them have brick houses, although by the 
exertions of Mr. Smith, a merchant o£ Nathpur, the 
native traders of that place have built several that are 
very comfortable. In the whole division are eight 
brick houses built after the fashion of this country, and 
eighty-seven of a structure somewhat intermediate 
between that of Enrope and Nepal. 

The town of NaUipur oonsists of the following 
markeUplacesFirst, Nathpur proper, in which the 
office for collecting the rents of the zemindar is placed, 
contains about 480 houses. Second, Rarapur, in which 
the native officers hold their courts, contains about 
425 houses. Third, Eajgunj contains about 300 
houses. Fourth, Sahebgim] orHanumangunj contains 
about 400 houses, among which are most of mose built 
of brick and oo^*ered with tiles bv workmen from 
NepalX These idliages, although they must be con¬ 
sidered aa forming one town, are as usual in ^ngal 
a good deal scattered. By the care of the same gentle¬ 
man, roads conducting "through these villa^ea and 
opening communications with the neighbotiring 
country have been formed, and several of the streets 
are wide, straight, and regular. In fact, the exertions 
of this worthy individual have produced as good effects 
as those of most magistrates in the count^^^ although 
these have been assisted by the lalKiur numerous 
convicts, and by the exertions of those wealthy and 
powerful individual'? whom business nece^rily 
compels to a frequent residence near the courts of 
justice# The principal disadvantage under which 
Nathpur labours is that in the dry season very exten¬ 
sive sands lie between it and the navigable stream of 
the Kosi, so that gtxids have to be carried on carts to 
and from the lioats at Duniyaghat, about five miles 
from Saheb™] where the principal merchants reside. 

The ouk other places that can be called towns are 
Kusahar, Ranigunj, Muhammedgunj, Nftwal<njjii 
and Motipur, each of which contains from 100 to 200 
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Kousea. The appeaxaiioe ox the \illagefi and planta¬ 
tions are eimilar to those in Dhamdaha, only there are 
fewer bambocie and palms. The same kind^ of woods 
exist but not to such an extent, they having been a good 
deal reduced by the activity of some emigrants from 
Moiang. 

In spirituals the Hindus are mostly under the 
guidance of the Dasnami-Sanuyasi, and of Sangyogis 
of the sect of Nanak. The former have the greatest 
indueuce. 

Two neat small mosques have been lately built 
near Nathpur, one by a merchant, another by’an old 
dancing girlj but there is no place which the Moslems 
consider as aucommcm^ hmy. The monument of 
Mahabub Sobhani near Nath pur is the most celebrated. 
It has a FaMr, orovided with a small endowment, and 
about 500 people assemble annually to celebrate the 
festival of the saint. 

The best Hindu temple is one of Hanuman at 
Sahebgunj. It is in excellent order, but is not large 
and has no celebrity. The same is the case wiSi 
a Math oontaining aXingga, and built by a merchant 
after the fashion of a Mosque. Except the Kosi, 
ivhere vast numbers bathe on the full moon of Paush, 
the only object which the Hindus wqrshm in great 
numbers is a small image of Kangkali, It formerlv 
stood in a small temple of brick, which was much 
frequented by all persons high and low. About two 
years ago a female religious mendicant (Avadhautini) 
removed it by stealth to Morang, and from thence to 
Darbh^ga. While she was there, making a good 
living by her booty, it was stolen from her by a low 
woman (Gungrhini) of this division, who brought it 
back, to the inhnite joy of the peojde. It has no 
endowment, but a Brahman Pujari attends and 
receives many offerings. The Goddess prefers a hut 
to her old residence of brick. The most common 
village god is Karnadev, a former chief of the vicinity, 
together with his three brothers. Raja Bhimsen, Sahal 
the porter of the latter, Hanuman and Eahu. 

The whole of this division is reckoned in Mithila, 
A considerable part belonged to the Morang Rajas, 
and was taken from them by the Nawabs of Puraniya. 
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V The most remarkable antiquity is the tine of 
fortifications running through the north-west 
of this district for alout twenty miles. It is called 
Miijurnikhata, or dug by hired men, although by far 
the greater part of the natives attribute its formation 
to a clifferent cause. They differ however consideraldy 
in their account» some alleging that it was made by 
a god (Devata), while others give the honour a 
devil (Hakshas). It is only a few that support the 
Opinion ^^hich X have adopt45d of its being the work 
of man.*^ I traced it from the boundary of Gorkha to 
that of Tirahut, at which it terminates; but all the 
natives agree that it reaches to the bank of the Tiliuga, 
a river which comes from the west to ioin the Kosi. 
They say that on a bill overhanging the river there 
was'a fort of stone, from whence the works ran south. 
Mr, Smith has not seen the fort, although be has 
visited the place, but he had not previously heard of 
it. He also observed that the line extends north from 
the Tiljuga. Where the Majurnikhata enters the 
Company’s territories, it is a very high and broad 
Tflnipsvt of 6tirth, with ct ditch oe its west side. The 
counter-scarp is wide, bnt at the distance of cyeiy 
liow shot has been strengthened by square projection 
reaching the edge of the ditch. The whole runs in 
an irre^ar zig-zag direction, for which it would be 
difficult to account, farther south, the width and 
dimensions of both rampart and ditch diminish, nor 
can any of the flanking projections be traced. For 
the last mile it consists merely of a few irregular heaps 
clustered together, apparently just as if the workmen 
had suddenly deserted it when they had collected only 
a small part of the materials by digrging them from the 
ditch and throwing them from their baskets.> 

On the east side of the Majumikhata, ateut one 
mile and a half from the boundary of Nepal, is a ruin 
cfdled Samdad^ar, attributed * to the family of 
Karnadev, and said to have been a house of one of the 
four brothers. It consists of a large heap of earth 
and bricks, about 380 feet from east to w-est, which 
rises high at each end, so that the ivings have been 
higher than the centre of the building. In the western 
wing has been made a deep excavation, which has laid 
open a chamber. The wall of this, towards the centre, 
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is entire, and contains a door of plain brick*work 
without any ornament or trace of plaster At the 
end of the east wing is a small shed containing some 
stones, which the natives call the seat of Karnadev. 
The atones have evidently been parts of doors or 
windows very rudely carved. South from each wing 
is a small tf'mk, and these, together with the inter¬ 
mediate space, have evidently been surrounded with 
buildings of brick, although not so maa^ as in the 
large heap first mentioned. The most considerable is 
on the north side of the eastern tank, where there 
is a large heap of bricks called the Kotvir’ali or Guard. 
South from the western tank is a long cavity, 
seemingly the remains of a canal, hut it does not 
communicate with the tank. 

About five miles sonth-west from Samdadahar is 
another min attributed to the same family, and called 
Karjain. It is about two miles we.st from Maiumi- 
khataT^nd near it are several pools of considerable 
extent, said to have been formed by the brick-makers 
employed at the works. If this be the case, the 
buildings must have been very large, as the ponds 
seem to occupy six or seven acres, and even now are 
seven or eight‘feet deep. The space said to have been 
occupied bv the buildings extends about 500 yards 
from east to west, and 700 from north to south. In 
some places, especially on the west side, there are 
evident remaina of a ditch. No traces of a rampart 
can be discovered, nor does there remain any great 
heap of bricks. There are however many elevations, 
and the soil contain.^, or rather consists of small 
fragments of brick. It is therefore probable that 
most of the entire bricks have been removed, in doing 
which the mins have been nearly levelled. From the 
recent appearance of several excavations it would 
appear that the people have lately been digging for 
bricks. Within the fort has been one small tank, and 
on its west side there have been two. 

From this ruin to another named Dharhara, and 
attributed to the same family, is about nine miles in 
a westerly direction. At Dharhara, north from the 
villages is a small square mud fort, containing 
perhaps three acres. At each corner it has had 
a square bastion, and another in the middle of each 
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f&ce except towards iLe vve^t. ^icuj: tlie centre of that 
face, at a little distance within the rampart, is a high 
mound of earth like a cavalier, which seems to have 
been intended for a to command the whole. On 
the east side of the village is a very small fort contain¬ 
ing scarcelv a rood, hut at each angle it has a kind of 
bastion. South from that is a small tank extending 
from east to west. At its west end is a heap of bricL^ 
covered witli grass, which has evidently been a hollow 
butlditig, as hy the falling of the roof a cavity has 
beeo formed in the summit. In this cavity are hve 
stones; four appear to have been parts of doors and 
wnndows; one resembles a large pualius, and by the 
natives is considered ns such. South from thence is 
a high space of land, on w'hich there are two 
very considerable heaps of bricks covered with soil. 
Near this there are several tanks extending from north 
to south, but some of them are evidently quite modem. 
The whole of these works are attributed to Karnadev, 
but he and his brothers are the usual village gods; and 
the two forts, from their similarity to tnose erected 
by the Moslems on the frontier of Vihar a very short 
time ago, are evidently of modern date. The temple 
and heaps of bricks nave the appearance of much 
greater antiquity, and may be what the natives allege. 


6. The Di vision of Matiyari. 

This large jurisdiction is of a very irregular 
form, a projection about twelve miles long and three 
wide extending at right angles from its north-east 
corner, and bein^ hemmed in between Arariya and the 
dominions of Gorkha. Neither is the residence of the 
native officers near the centre of the mass of their 
jurisdiction. The late Rani Indrawati, the principal 
proprietor in the district, usually resided in this 
division and had a brick house, which with the ad¬ 
jacent buildings occupied a considerable space, but it 
never was a habitation becoming the immense fortune 
which the ladv possessed. During the disputes which 
have taken place about the succession, the buildings 
have been allowed to fall into min. No other 
dwelling-house of brick has been erected. 
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Matiyari, the capital of the division, ia a poor 
^wn coDtaiiuD^ about 125 houses. The best town 
is on the bank of the Kosi, and consists of two adjoin¬ 
ing market-places, Devi gun j and Garhiya, which may 
contain 200 houses, and carry on a brisk trade, 
Banka, on the frontier of Morang, contains about 100 
houses. Kursakata contains almve 250 houses, but 
is not a place of so much stir as Devigunj, Near 
Hengnahat is another large hut dull place, which 
contains 400 houses, as is also the case with Hanigunj; 
Kharsayi contains 200 houses. 

Ex^pt on the islands of the Kosi, which are 
covered with tamarisks, this division is very well 
cleared; but its northern frontier snders from the 
depredations of the aniinals fostered in the territory 
of Gk>rkha. The northern parts of the divieion are 
veiy bare of plantations, and both bamboos and 
mangoes are scarce. In the southern extremity a vast 
deal is wasted in plantations of the latter. ' In the 
village the huts are huddled close together. 

The only place of Moslem worship is the Durgah 
of a saint, which is the property of a Fakir who has 
a small endowment. This monument is placed on the 
side of a tank which, from its greatest lei^th being 
from north to south, is a Hindu work. The chief 
celebrity of the place arises from its being inhabited 
by a crocodile, who is considered as the same with the 
saint; and he is accompanied by a smaller, which is 
supposed to be the saint's wife. On the 1st of Vaisakh 
about 5,000 people of all sects assemble to make 
offerings to these monsters, which are then so glutted 
with kids and fowls that the multitude surround them 
without danger. At other times the supplies are 
ea.^ual; and sometimes the animals become so voracious, 
that they occasionally carry away young buffaloes 
which come for drink. TKis year, as a man was 
attempting to drive out a young buffalo that had 
imprudently gone into the water, be w'as carried dow'n 
anil devoured. The natives, far from being irritated 
at this, believed that the unfortunate man had been 
a dreadful sinner, and that his death w*as performed 
by the saint merely as a punishment. Were twenty 
accidents of the kind to happen, they would consider 
it as highly improper to give the sacred animals any 
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rooiestation. I went to view tJiem in company witii 
a Brahman of very considerable endowments, and by 
far the l>est informed person in the vicinity- I took 
with me a kid, the cries of which I was told would 
bring out the crocodiles. As T found the saint and 
his wife extended on the shore, where notwithstanding 
the multitude they lay very quietly, and as the kid 
made a most lamentable noise, T was moved to 
compassion and directed it to be removed, This not 
only disap]K>inted the multitude, but the Brahman 
sai& that such a proceeding was very unlucky, and 
that the neglect shown to the saint might afterwards 
produce very bad consequences, The claims of the 
kid however seemed most urgent, and the people 
appeared to be satisfied by my observing that I alone 
could suffer from the neglect, as the piety of their 
intentions was indubitable. 

The Hindus here seem to be more than usually 
indifferent concerning the objects which they worship; 
and several places recently and avowedly built by mere 
men attract as much notice as, in other parts, would 
be given to those of which the foundation had been 
accompanied by events that in some countries would be 
considered as extraordinary. 

The Kausiki, as usual, is a place of great resort 
on the full moon of Paush, and about 15,000 p^plc 
generally a-^ssemble then and bathe at Kausikipur, 
■Dalai Chaudhnri, a /emindar now alive, has built a 
hall for the reception of some idols of Ram, Lakshman, 
Sita and Hanuman, and 5,000 people assemble to 
celebrate the birthday of the first-mentioned deity. 

At Prasadpur the late Rani Indrawati built 
a temple of Priapus, in form of a Pangcharatna, and 
1,000 people assemble on the day consecrated to the 
worship of the great god (Mahadev). 

The spiritual guide oi two merchants has latelv 
built a temple of the same deity, which is as well 
attended, Nandalal, Dewan of the Nawab Sayef 
Khan, built another, but its votaries do not exceed 
a half of those who attend the others. 

The most common village deity is a female spirit 
named Deba Vamni, but many worship male gods, 
such as Kamadev, already mentioned, Bhimsen, 
Ramanath Thakur, IJukhacliarya and Latihar. 
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In spirituals the Hindus are chiefly under thie 
guidance of the Dasnami-Sannyasis. 

The monuments of antiquity are very trifling, 
and consist of ^ven or eight inconsiderable mud forts, 
concerning the founders of ■which 1 found no one w’ho 
had the slightest tradition. The most remarkable are 
Benugarhi, Asnrigarhi, and Danakraj^arhi. The 
first and last are named after two deified princes of 
Morang. The other is probably named after some 
other, who was an infidel, as indeed the whole would 
appear to have been. , 

The whole of this division formerly belonged to 
Morang. The people whom I <^nsulted had no 
tradition concerning its ancient designation. 


7. The Division of Arariya. 

This Ls a large compact Jurisdiction and its officers 
reside in a place that is convenient for all parties- 
It is very tnoroughly cleared of all thickets that 
harbour wdld animals j but the face of the country is 
hare, and the number of plantations is comparatively 
inconsiderable; bamboos are therefore scarce. The 
hnts in the villages are huddled close together. No 
zemindar resides. One merchant had a hou^ ol 
brick, but it is in ruins. The ^nt of a zemindar 
has his house surrounded by a brick wall . A well lined 
with brick, and between seven and eight cubits ui 
diameter, is by the natives considered as a respectable 
public work, and the founder’s name is celebrated. 

Arariya for this country is rather a good tow, 
its principal street being somewhat straight and dose 
built, anti in some places so wide that two carte can 
pnsfi It is also adorned with two or tJiree flower 
garHena, a lusurv that in this part is very rare. It 
Wains about 250 houses. No other place m the 

division can be called a town- . 

The Moslems have no place of worship at all 
remarkable. A small mosque, built by a servant 
(Mirdha) of Nandalal. has gone to rum 

Nandalal built several temples. At M^anpur 
Jie erected two (Maths) in honour of Sib. The one 
Priapus U called Madaneswar and the other Bhairav. 
Their sanctity was discovered in a dream, and at. the 
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feativ^ (Sibaratri) from ten to t-welve thoosand people 
a^mble, and remain ten or twelve days. The temple 
or Madaneswar is twenty-two cubits long, and its 
priest (a Sannyaai Pujari) has an endowment of fifty 

erected at Baml a hafi 
^alan) for the images of Ram, Lakshman, Sita, and 
Hanuman, which he is said to hare discovered bv 
accident in digging the earth, and he settled a similar 
endowment on the religious person (Ramayit) to whom 
tne care of the images was given; but not aboii'e l.OOft 
people assemble to celebrate the birthday of Ram. 

A few villages have Kali for their tutelar deitv* 
but by far the neatest part is divided among Debar 
yarum, a feinaJe, and Jasuya* Baja Sahasmal. and 
Jaaangcliarj who ara malas. 

The Hindus in spirituals are chiefly under the 
guidance of the Dasnanii-Sajinyasia. 

The only building of considerable antiquitv is 
a ^all fort, four coses north from the Thanah, It is 
Mid to have been built by the above deity Raia 
Sahasmal, who was brother of Benu, once king of the 
oountiw, I was assured that it contaiued nothing 
remarkable except a heap of bricks, and that its extent 
dId not exceed twenty bigahs. As I had seen another 
tort of the same family which answered to the des¬ 
cription given, I thought it unnecessary to visit this 

Nandalal erected several mud forts, but these are 
quite modern, and totally iusi^ficant. 

division is said to have formed a part of 
MitMIa and was all included in the Hindu princi- 
pahty of Morang. '■ 

8. The Division of Bahadukoukj, 

This enormous j^isdiction has a frontier, towards 
the d^gerous neighbourhood of Gorkha, of above 
forty-five miles in a direct line. One-half of this bin 
a narrow ton^, hemmed m between Morang and 

that in ite turn 
another belonging to 
Udhrail, between it, Ronggopnr. and Moranl- all of 

rebt^rs'''facUitate the depredations of 
libers. The north-east comer of this division is 
reckoned nineteen coses and the north-west corner 
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fourteen coses, road distance, from the residence of the 
native officer of police, while other jurisdictions are 
within four or five miles. 

In spirituals the Hindus are mostly under the 
guidance of the Goswamis. The Santipur and Gayes* 
pur families have nearly equal influence. The 
Dasnamis and Nanaks have some followers, hut not 
many. 

This is not only a very extensive, but a very rich 
and populous district. Except on the immediate 
frontier of Morang it is highly cultivated, so as to 
harhour feiv nr no destructive animals. The soil is 
so free that few ploughs require iron. It is badly 
^'ooded, and like Bonggopur its plantations consist 
chiefly of bamboos; but these not disposed so as to 
shelter the huts, as in that district; on the contrary 
the huts are quite naked, but\they are surrounded by 
little kitchen gardens, which m seldom the case to 
the eastward. Along the frontier of Morang runs 
a chain of woods, about a mile wide, but in many parts 
now cleared. These woods contain a variety of 
stunted trees, with many reeds. 

There are two respectable dwelling-houses; one 
belonging to Subhkaran Singha, a zemindar, and the 
other to Rames^’ardas, who has made a fortune by 
managing the estates of others. Both have large 
buildings of brick, with gardens, plantations, and 
several thatched but neat and comfortable houses for 
the accommodation of their numerous attendants, and 
of the vagrants on whom they bestow entertainment; 
but Subhkaran Singha lives' himself in a thatched 
house, and it is only his household deity that is 
accommodated in brick. Two free estates are of 
respectable size, one belonging to a Moslem saint, the 
other to a Brahman; but neither indulges himself in 
a house of a dimension suitable to bis rank, although 
each has a small chapel of brick, as is also the case 
with a merchant. 

Bahadurgunj, where the officers of government 
reside, is a verj' poor place, and does not contain above 
seventy houses, nor is there any piece in the division 
that can be called a town. 

In this division there are several antiquities of 
some curiosity, although splendour cannot be expected. 
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The fort of Benu Raja, the brother of SahasmiJ, 
who is worshipped in Arariya, stands here, about 
seven or eight miles from Bohadurgunj, between the 
Kamal and Ttatoya rivers. The ruin consists of a 
rampart about 600 yards square, which contains so 
many broken bricks that it has probably been once 
a very high and ^ic-k brick W'ali. In some parts there 
are_traces of a ditch \ but in many places this has been 
entirely obliterated, which is a proof of very consider¬ 
able antiquity. Within there are no remains of 
buildings, except many fragments of bricks scattered 
over the fields. It is probable that there hav'c been 
buildings w-hlch have been entirely obliterated by those 
who removed the entire bricks. ' It contains a small 
tank, to which a small assembly resort on the 1st of 
Vaisakh, in order to celebrate the memory of the 
prince. 

South from Bahadurgunj about five miles, 
I visited another ruin, said to have belonged to the 
same family, and called the house of Barijan, who 
was a brother of Benu and of Raja Sahasmal. The 
fourth brother is said to have been called Bal Raja, 
and his house was seven coses north and west from 
Bahadurgunj. It is said to be about the size of the 
fort of Sahasmal, and he also is an object of worship. 
It is universally admitted that these persons were 
Domkata Brahmans. Few pretend to know when they 
lived; but some place them immediately after Vira't 
Raja, the contemporary of Yudhishthir. The ruins 
of the house of Barijan consist of eight heaps diapc^d 
very irregularly, and at very different distances. 
Four extend nearly in a. line from north to south, 
and four in a curve from east to west, tW extent in 
the former direction may be between five and six 
hundred yards, and from east to w^t somewhat more. 
The space between and near the heaps contains many 
scattered bricks. The heaps have all been opened 
to the very foundation, and the entire bricks have 
been removed, so that the heaps consist only of broken 
fragments, mixed with earth. At one of them, how¬ 
ever, arc three stones. One is a rude irregular block. 
Another contains some rude mouldings, and an ogee, 
and seenM to have been part of an entablature. The 
third has been the lintel of a wide door, and is rudely 
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carved with an escutcheon in the centre, mTita iri ng 
a ficnre of Ganes. Near the heaps are several araaJI 
tunics. 

About twelve miles north and east from Sahadur- 
giinj is said to be a fort not so large as Benugarhi, 
but it is said to contain some stones, among which is 
an image of Nanakana the founder, which is still 
worshipped* He is said to have been a religious 
Hindu; out iiDthing further is related of his history. 

After the Muhammadan coucmest above twenty 
small mud forts were erected, chiefly by NandalaL 

The only place of worship remarfiahle among the 
Mu hamm adans is Saiud Potmar, a tank containing 
about twenty bigabs, and situated ten coses north-west 
from Bahadurgunj, It contains some fish which are 
considered sacred, and bathing in it is believed to be 
efficacious in curing agues. At Easulgnnj is the 
monument of a saint, w*hich has a very respectable 
endowment of about 3,000 acres. 

The Hindus have no place of worship at all 
remarkable, and are exceedingly divided in the deities 
which protect the villages, almost each of which has 
a diflerent one, with names uncouth and barbarous, 
such as Singhanath, Dudhkmnar, Banvagh, etc., etc. 
The people say tliat there may be about 500 such 
personages who are worshipped in tMs division. 

The whole of this belonged to the principality of 
Morang, but I met with no one who pretended to 
know any more ancient designation. The manners 
of the people in general resemHe more those of Matsya 
than those of Mithila. 

9. The Division of Uderail. 

This is a large and populous jurisdiction; but ae 

I have mentioned in my account of the last, is not 
well contrived, ^ annexing to it the long tongue 
which belongs to Bahadurgunj. and by removing the 
courts to the banks of the Mahananda, the Darogah 
would be enabled more easily to watch the frontier of 
Morang. 

The appearance of this division and its villages 
much resembles tiiiKe of Bahadurgunj, although it is 
not quite so fertile. Its soil is equally friable, and 
no iron is required in the plough. Its plantations 
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consist mostly of bamboos, with a few betel-nnt palms 
intermixed. Near the river Dangk there are a few 
small woods. In the whole division there is no honse 
of brick, and only one man, a Moslem, has a private 
chapel of that material. 

There is no plac?e of worship of the least celebrity. 
The village deities are Kali, Bisbahari and Eaja 
Kurtla. In spirituals almost all the Hindus are 
subject to Atalvihari, who lives in Gaur, 

Four Rajas, Konar, Chobra, Nanhar, and 
Udhravl, are said to have governed this country before 
the dynasty that possessed Morang. The people 
point out tanks dug by these persons, but do not 
pretend to say of wnat caste they were, nor whether 
they belonged to the same family. The names are said 
to he harnarous, and may have belonged to some of 
the Kicbak who overran this part of the country. 

In my account of Ronggopur I have mentioned 
that Hoseyn Shah, king of Gaur, was born in the 
division of Boda, Immediately on the borders of that 
territory, but on this side of the Karatoya, is shown 
a fort called Gangarigar, which is said to have been 
bfnilt by the mother of that prince. 

At Haldivari is a small mud fort, built by the 
Moslems after the Teduction of the country, which is 
a part of the last acquisition that the Mo^ls gained 
from Morang towards the end of the 17th century. 
I could not learn from the people here any designation 
that the country previously passassed; hut the manners 
of the people resemble those of Mataya. 

Udhrail, where the native oMcers reside, is a 
scattered place, containing three markets and perhaps 
too houses. Ramgnnj, where the Commercial 

Resident at Maldeh has an agimt, is a small town with 
150 houses. Kaligunj, where the Commercial 

Resident at Patna has an agent for the purchase of 
sackcloth bags, is a very thriving but small town, 
not containing above seventy houses. 

10. The Division of Khishnagunj, 

This is a lai^, compact, and populous jurisdic¬ 
tion and the residence of the natWe officer is con¬ 
veniently situated. The coimtiy much resembles the 
last division, the plantations consisting mostly of 
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bamboos, witJi a few betel-nut palms intermixed; but 
there are no woods, and the villages are more sheltered, 
the gardens containing many i^antain trees and the 
bamboos being more intermixed, so that the country 
has more the appearance of Bengal than is seen 
towards the west. There are two houses belonging to 
tw*o brothers of the same family, which possess a very 
large estate; both contain some buildings of brick; but 
they are very soriy places, and not burning persons 
of a respectable station. 

The Muhammadans have a mosque of some size, 
which is built at Mahinganj, where some time before 
the conquest there lived a bolv female named Akbur 
Bibi, who was of the orders of i'akirs. 

The Hindus have no place of religious worship 
of the least celebrity. The most usual villa^ deities 
are Maharaj, Masan, Singhanath, and Goiab Bay, 
In spirituals they are much divided. About equal 
numbers are under the guidance of Atalvihari, of 
the Dasnami'Sannyasis, and of Nanak Guru. 

There is a small fort a little north from Krishna- ^ 
^nj on the east side of the river. It is said to have ' 
been built by the Morang Bajas. 

Kriehnagunj, where the native officers reside, is 
a poor place; but it is situated between two market- 

f daces. The one to the west is by the natives called 
.fine'bazar, as containing the military cantonment. 
The officers' houses are alT thatched, but are neat and 
comfortable, and the parade is very hue, being at all 
seasons dry and firm. The hospital is exceedingly 
comfortable. Besides the militaiy there may ^ 500 
houses, The market east from Krishnagnnj is called 
Kotuhguoj, is situated on the opposite side of the 
river, and contains about 600 houses. 

^agra is for Bengal a neat small town and 
contains about 125 houses. Kharkhart is rather 
larger, as is also Dhantola. 

The whole is said to have been in the prinGipaJit3' 
of Morang. I could not learn from the people any 
anterior designation that it may have had. 

11. The Division of Dttlalgunj. 

This is a very fertile jurisdiction, and is of a 
moderate size, nearly of a triangular shape. The 
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nfitive officers reside in a convenien? situation. It is 
tolerably compact, except that some portions of oilier 
jurisdictions pass across the rivers, which in most 
parts form the Iwundaries 

This is the residence of three possessors of assessed 
estate, hut the property of one is in the Dinajpur 
district. Part of each family is accommodated in 
buildings of brick. Two Fakirs and a farmer have 
brick mosques as private places of worship. Three 
families have Mand irs dedicated to Sib, 

At Nehcagar, in a wood, is a Durgah dedicated 
to Mukhdiim Shah, which is the onl\r place of public 
worship of any sort of celebrity that the Moslems 
possess. The Hindus have none’ Kali is the usual 
deity of the villages. In spirituals the greater part 
of the Hindus are divided between At^vlhari and 
the Dasnatni Sannyasie. 

This part of the country is acknowledged to be 
in Matsya, and a ruin is pointed ont as having been 
the house of Kichak. It is usually called the Asura 
Gar, or house of the Infidel, and in general the natives 
do not pretond to know who this personage was. 
Some inteUigeot people, however, as I have said, 
allege tlmt this inhdel was no other than Kichak, the 
brqther-in-law' of Virat the Raja of Matsya, and thiw 
is in tome measure confirmed by its haviug been said 
in Dinajpur that the neighbouring parts of that 
district belonged to this personage. The Pandit of 
the missioD is nowever unwilling to admit that Kichak 
was an Asur, and supposes it more probable that the 
fort belonged to some of the infidel chiefs of the 
mountains, who are known to have made an irruption 
into this part of the country'. The people here also 
allege that Matsya extended all the way to the Kosi; 
but that must refer to the situation of the country 
when the Kosi came east from its entrance into m 
plains of Taj pur, and its left bank would then be 
nearly the south boundary of the Kirata; or Kichak 
Virat may very probably have married a sister of the 
prince of that country, as in early times it is generally 
admitted that there vras no restriction to prevent men 
of rank from marrying low women. It is also said 
that in the low country now subject to the Gorkha 
there is a large wood called Kichak-jbar in which 
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Kichak Raja had a fortress built of stone; but several 
persons who have gone there with herds of cattle tell 
me that although they know this wood, they never 
observed any such ruins. 

Asurgar is about four miles from Dulalgunj, at a 
little distance east from [the] Mahananda, But on the 
side of a large channel, through which in all prob¬ 
ability that river once flowed. What is called the Gar 
is a space of irregular form and about 1,200 yards in 
circumference. It rises suddenly from the surround¬ 
ing plain to a height of tea or twelve feet, so that on 
approaching it I thought that it was the rampart of 
a fort; but on ascenaing, I perceived that within 
there was no hollow space, and that in some places 
the surface 'within rose into little eminences or heaps. 
Only at one side there was a small cavity, 'n^hich was 
separated from the outer plain by a mound like a 
rampart. This has all the appearance of having been 
a tank, although it is now dry. I then conjectured 
that this emiueuce was a natural elevation; but on 
going to the residence of a Fakir, which occupies the 
centre of the area, I was informed that adjacent to 
his premises a small tank had been lately dug to the 
depth of fourteen cubits. After passing a thin soil, 
the w'orkmen found ruins of many small chambers and 
halls filled with bricks; I was also informed that 
openings have been made in several places in order to 
procure materials for buildii^, and everywhere similar 
appearances were found, I therefore conclude that 
this has been a very large building, probably consist¬ 
ing of manv courts surrounded by apartments. The 
people on the spot said that some htindred years ago 
the place was covered with trees, and that no Hindu 
w'ould venture to live on it, lest Asnr Dev should 
Ije offended. At length a Moslem saint came, killed 
a cow, and took possession, which his descendants 
retain. They have cleared and cultivated the whole, 
have erected decent buildings, and enjoy considerable 
i-eputation. The Hindus come occasionally to the 
hollow place before-mentioned, and make offerings to 
Asur Dev. The Moslems on the contrary venerate the 
intrepid saint by whom the ruin was'cleared, and 
about 1,500 of the faithful assemble, after the fair of 
Nckmurud, to celebrate his memory.. 
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At Kangji^ Aonglai, about twelve miles road 
distance from Dalalgunj, and on the bank of the 
Kankayi, is said to have resided Kungjavihari. 
sovereign prince of the neighbonrlDg country and son 
of Bartjan Raja, whose bouse was at no great distance 
and has been described in my account of Babadurgunj. 
The natives at their marriages make offerings to 
Kuiigjavihari under a tree which stands on the bank 
of the river, and which is supposed to be immediately 
over the Raja's treasury. The Kankayi has exposed 
to view several heaps of brick, which at one time would 
appear to have been entirely covered with soil. This 
prince is said to have dug two tanks, which still 
remain, one at Kanhar, two miles south from hts 
house, and another at Bhetiyana, one mile farther 
distant. Between them is an old road. There is an 
old road, which is said to have come from Tirahut 
through Puraniya, and to proceed to Asam by the 
w’ay of Nawabgunj. No one can tell by whom it was 
built, although from the line it follows it was probably 
a work of the Moguls. 

Another old road from Gaur to Morang comes 
through Shah Alumpur in Nehnagar, through Baror 
wood, close to Nehnagar, and through Gurmalpur of 
this division. 

Old Nehnagar, although it gives its name to 
another division, is situate in this, and tbere are 
some bricks and tanks in a wood where it sto^. It 
was a place built not lon^ ago by a clerk of the 
Register of the country (Kauungoe), and contained 
some brick houses whic^ have gone entirely to ruin. 

All the northern parts of this division ^longed 
to Morang, and were added to Puraniya during tin* 
viceroyalty of Shah Suja, son of Aurungzebe. The 
person employed was Slerja Mahaiyar, the son of 
Asfundiyar Khan, Fonzdar of Puraniya, who obtained 
a grant of 10,000 bigaha by the tenure of Jaygir Aymsi. 
Part is still in possession of his descendants, one of 
whom, a well-bred young man, is now Munsuf of the 
division. 

In the southern corner of the district is a wood 
of considerable extent, consisting mostly of Hijal and 
reeds, but it also contains some Mahuya treti from 
whence it derives the name of Mahuya-Kari. 
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The country and Tillages are well sheltered with 
bamboos, but contain few trees. A few palms are 
scattered among the gardens. The immediate vicinity 
of tlm Mahananda is very poor, sandy, and bare. 

Dulalgunj, where the native ofl&cere reside, is a 
place of some trade, and several of the houses, although 
it is a confused scattered place, have flower gardens 
and an aj^arance of decency. It may contain 150 
houses. Harragachihi with the adjacent Tillage of 
Nischintapur, ilahinj^ar, Sukkp-pur, Kaligunj, 
Kaoaiya or Rasulgnnj, Belgachhi, Amaor, Deuri, 
Bavsa' Durmalpur, Kilpara, Chaupar, Sibgunj, 
Sa^ma, Gengruya and Nawabgunj are small towns, 
contaioing each Vrom 100 to EOO houses. 

12, The Division of Nehnagar. 

TMs is a moderate-sized jurisdiction, but is of 
a very long irregular shape, while its southern 
boundary is very ill-defined, and much intermixed with 
other territories. As I have already mentioned, it 
derives its name from a small town now in ruins, which 
was in the division of Dulalgunj, but the village where 
the officer of police resides is now called Nehnagar. 
It is surrounded on three side®, within 300 yards of 
the Tlianah, by the jurisdiction of Dulalgunj. The 
officer who decides petty suits (Mun^f) resides at 
a place called Andhariya, which is still more incon¬ 
venient. At neither place is there a market. 

It is a very fertile low tract, but it is badlv 
wooded. The villages are. however, well sheltered, 
as in Bengal, and are surrounded by plantain trees 
and bamboos. There are some small natural woods, 
which contain ttees intermixed with reeds. There 
are many Jhils or marshes, which throughout the year 
contain water in their centres; but they all are narrow 
lake the old channels of large rivers. Only one family 
that possesses an assessed estate resides, and, being 
Moslem, it has a brick chapel and a store-house of the 
same material; but the lodging apartments are 
thatched. 

The two largest places are Bhapla and Tarapur, 
although they can scarcely be called towns. The 
former^is the place laid dowm in Major Eennell's maps 
as Taj pur, from which it is separated by the Nagar, 
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but when the mapi were constructed several gentlemen 
resided there, and the ruins of their houses still 
remain. 

The Moslems have three or four mouumeatB 
(Durgahs) of brick, which seem to have either been 
built by some of the relations of Hoseyn^ king of 
Bengal, or to have been dedicated to k)me of hia 
kindred, but none of them are much frequented. The 
Hindus have four brick private chapels (Maths), but 
no place of public resort that is at all remarkable. 

Kali is the deity of all the villages. In spirituals 
more than a half of the Hindus are under the guidance 
of the Dasaami Sannyasis, and most of the remainder 
are nearly equally divided between the Goswamis of 
Maldeh and Santipur. 

It is pretty generally admitted by the natives that 
this is in Matsya, and formed part of the kingdom 
of Virat. Although so near Gaur the Hindus seem 
to have no knowledge of Adisur, which will perhapa 
show that in the time of that prince Gaur itself was 
on the frontier of the kingdom of Bengal. 

Karna-Dighi is a pretty considerable tank, being 
about 550 yards long by 276 wide. It is said to have 
been constructed by a Kama Haja; but T cannot 
venture to determine whether this was the same 
personage with the Karnadev who resided in the north¬ 
west part of the district. The Moslems say that he 
was a zemindar, but they say the same of Adisur, who 
was king of Bengal. If this Kama was the same 
with the Karnadev of the north-west, he must have 
been a person of very considerable note, 
r.,. son-in-law of Hoseyn king of Bengal, named 
Shah Alum Buduniddin, dwelt at Shah Alumpur 
about six milea south-east from the Thanah where 
there are many bricks iu the ground. He dedicated 
a mon^eot now standing to a Pir named Shah Omur 
Daimshinund: for it must be observed that in the 
Moslem kingdom of every person called a s,aint 

took the title of Shah, This son-in-law of the kine 
Beems also to liave been a saint, for he made a road 
w^ch extended from Gaur through Peruva, this 

to Morang, and is called 
the Mukhdumi ri^d, aod 1 believe that it ig his 

monomew which lo Dnlalgunj h called the Durg^ 
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of Mukhdum and receives offerings. At Shah Alum- 
pur where he resided are many tanks, one of which ie 
pretty large, 

?^orth-east from the Ttanah about ten miles, Pir 
Mu/les Gazi, another Ron-tn-law of Hoseyn, the king 
of Bengal, and uDdoubtedly considered as a saint, had 
a house which has fallen, but Jiis monument remains. 

In the government of Sultan Suja, a woman, named 
Pithawali, who sold flour (Puja Phularil, made a road 
from Rajraahal which pined the Mukhdum road in 
this division. How such a person obtained means to 
make a road no one can say. 

13, The Division of Khahwa. 

This is a very small jurisdiction; but being 
narrow, it extends to a great length. In general it 
is bounded by the Mahananda and Nagar, and includes 
the islands formed by these two rivers; but a wing 
extends beyond these* into the division of Nehnagar. 
The native* officer of police resides at a place as con¬ 
venient as any other for a jurisdiction of such a shape, 
although a more considerable tow'n is near, has been 
chosen for the residence of the Mnnsuf, and would 
be equally convenient for that of the Darogah. 

The southern parts are overrun with part of the 
low’ marshy forest w’hicli passes through the low part 
of tliis district to join the woods of Peruya in 
Dinajmir, The northern are populous, and resemble 
Bengal, the villages being buried in fine plantations 
of trees and bamboos. The huts also are more com¬ 
fortable than those towards the west, and the people 
are more cleanly. Three proprietors of land, four 
Brahmans, four goldsmiths, six brokers (Dalai), two 
coppersmiths, and nine merchants, have houses built 
of brick; and there are tw’o private places of wortiliip 
(Math) of that material. 

Kharnra, where the native officer of police resides, 
is a poor small town with about 100 houses. It has 
neither market, bazar, nor shop; but several of the 
inhabitants oblige a friend by selling him provisions 
in private; for it must be observed that among the 
Bengalese the sale of grain, oil, and other articl^ Id 
common demand, is o>nsidered as far from credit¬ 
able. 
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Kaligunj, where the court for trj’inc petty suits 
has been plac^, is the chief town in tnc aivision, aiul 
contains about 700 houses compactly built. Besid® 
a subordinate factory beloocing to the Company, it 
contains several good brick houseSj and is celebrated 
f<jr its manufactures of cotton cloth called Khasas. 

Dumrail is a place of great tradCj, and may con¬ 
tain 100 houses. Many of the villages are very large 
and populous, but their houses are so rauch scatters 
and so buried in gardens and plantations that they 
can scarcely be considered as towns. 

There *is no place of public worship of the lenst 
consequence. Kali is everywhere the village deity. 

The whole is reckoned in Matsya, and it is said 
belonged to Kichak, the brother-in-law of Viral, 
There are no remains of antiquity. 

14, The DmsioH of Bholahat. 

Although this is a small jurisdiction, it extends 
an enormous length along the bank of the Mahananda, 
which separates it from Dinajpur. This boundary 
is well dehned, but in every other part the limits are 
uncommonly confused and‘irregular. Two detached 
portions of Sibgunj are surrounded bv this division, 
and a portion of the district of Bhagalpur is hemmed 
in between it and Kaliyachak. A detached ^wtion 
of this division again is entirely suironnded by 
Gk>rgttribah. The reason of this irregularity seems, 
as usual, to have been a wish to accommodate the 
zemindar, which has here produced a curious anomaly. 
The Raiuts of some villages here pay seven-eightljs 
of their rent to one zemindar and one-eighth to 
another. One of these zemindars happens to reside 
in this division and the other in Kaliyachak, and as 
the extent of each jurisdiction is-supposed to include 
the whole of one of these zemindaries, the Barogah 
of one ought to have the cognizance of seven-eighths 
of the offence that any one of the inhabitants may 
commit, and the other Darogah has the GOgnizan<^ 
of the remainder, while a creditor must sue the same 
debtor for seven-eighths of his debt before one Munsuf, 
and for one-eighth before another. How far attention 
has been paid m practice to such regulations I cannot 
say. It 18 probable that in matters of police no great 
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harm would result, either Darogah Wing empowered 
to seize offenders; imt the people of these villages are 
exposed to a double share of the vexations which the 
native officers are alleged frequently to occasion. 

The western parts of this territory are in general 
occupied by the ruins of Gaur, overwhelmed with 
reeds, and the trees of old fruit gardens now become 
wild and intermixed with many palms; but chiefly 
owing to the exertions of Mr. Charles Grant, and of 
his agents Messrs, Creighton and Ellerton, some 
progress hus of late been made in bringing the mins 
into cultivation, although the immense numWr of dirty 
tanks, swarming with alligators, mosquitos and 
noisome vapours, is a great impediment. The soil, 
however, is very fine, and rests on a layer of hard 
tenacious clay which strongly resists the action of the 
rivers; the reason probably why this situation was 
chosen for building a large city/ 

The eastern parts, towards the Mahaiiaiida and 
Kalindi, are almost one continued village, and the 
soil is of a most extraordinary fertility, and uncom¬ 
monly Sited for the roan^ tree and mulberry, which 
seem to thrive infinitely better on a narrow space on 
each side of the Mahananda, from the mouth of the 
Kalindi to the mouth of the Tanggan, than they do 
anywhere else. The extent is only about ten miles in 
a direct line, and the bank fit for the purpi^ on each 
side may probably not exceed balf-a-mile in average 
width, but e^’en this small extent w'ould produce a very 
large amount indeed were it fully occupied; that how¬ 
ever is by no means the case. The middle parts are 
bare of trees, very dismal and low, and a great deal 
is covered by lakes or marshes. On the banks of these 
much spring rice is cultivated, and they produce great 
quantities of fish, and many reeds and vegetables used 
for eating by the natives, hut they are very noisome 
and ugly objects, and must always have rendered Gaur 
a disagreeable and unhealthy place. In all probability, 
however, they were considered advantageous, as adding 
to its stren^. 

Three hundred houses, chiefly on the hanks of 
the Mahananda, are built entirely of brick, and 100 
of them are of two stories. Many of these are very 
decent dwellings and are becoming the rank of the 
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inhabitaiitg, who are cIiteflT traders of the Gosaing 
sTOt. 200 houses are partly built of brick. The 
Ullages, wherever not close-biailt and regular, are 
uBely sheltered by trees and gardens. 

The office of police and court for the decision of 
I^tty suits are so near that no inconvenience can arise, 
^though nominally they are in different towns; bm 
in fact the market-placsra called Tangtipara, Bahadur- 
piir, Bholaiiat, Chauarir Bazar^ Kamarpur* Govinda- 
pur, Mahishmardini, and Nischintapur must all be 
considered as forming one town, and that is much 
more closely built and more resembles a city of Europe 
than most of the country towns of Bengal. The 
streets, however, are very narrow and irregular, and 
the communication from place to place for every 
passenger, except those on foot, is very much iiiter- 
nipted; but everything is carried by water, the whole 
town running on a narrow elevation along the 
Mahananda. These places may in all contain about 
3000 houses, many of which are of brick, and to judge 
froro the outside tliey are yety comfortable* 

'where the Company's factory of 
Malden is established, consists of a similar collection 
of market-places^ called English Ba^iar, Gayespur and 
’ where there is said to be about 900 houses, 
although from appearances I should think the number 
greater, rhis town, owing to the care of the different 
Commercial Residents, hai several excellent roads 
both passing through it and in its viemitj: and a 
sti^t in English Bazar, laid out by Mr. Henchman, is 
^Vlde. straight aud repilar. The whole town contains 
manv goodjhoiises. The Company’s factory is a large 
biuldii^ TuU of conveniences for the purposes for 
w'hich It was intended, and defended by a kind of fort 
which, jf garrisonetl, might keep "off robbers or 
detachments of predatory horse, against whom it was 
vBr>- (0 ^rd whon'” the factor,- wm 

lonatrucled. I he arciiitectui-e of the whole is wiallv 
destiiuie of elegance. It has indeed b«n b.mt « 
degrees, and iminerons additions have beeo made as 
convenience required. aa 

Another town is composed of three adidf^nt 
marketplaces called Kotwifi, Tipaiani and * 

and may contain somewhat more than 600 houses;^bi[t 
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more scattered, anf? not so well bnilt as tlie former. 
The people of Tipajani are subject also to the ofGcers 
of Kaliyachak. who have a superintendeDcv over one- 
eighth of tlieir conduct and property. I^aoghariya, 
Pokhariya, and Naivadahare, small towns, each 
contain about 100 houses. 

Of all the numerous mosques built in their capital 
citv by the Moslem governors and kin^ of Bengal, 
only four continue to be places of worship; and even 
thcW are so little regarded that the Darc^^, although 
one of the faithful, did not know their names. They 
shall be mentioned in the subsequent account of Gaur, 

The intolerance of the Moslem kings, and the 
desire of erecting tbeir buildings at Peruya with the 
materials taken irom the conquered infidels, have left 
no monuments of the piety of the Hindu kings. Some 
places, however, are considered as sacred, and these 
also shall be mentioned in ray description of the 
antiquities. 

It is said by Major Rennell, on the authority of 
Dow. that Gaur was the capital of Bengal 730 years 
before Christ, a circumstance of which I cannot find 
omon^ the natives the slightest tradition. 

When Adisur erected a dynasty that governed 
Bengal, although he resided mostly at Suvaruagram 
or ^nar^ang near Dhaka, he had a house in Gaur, 
then probably near the western lioundary of his 
domimoDS, The same continued to be the c&se during 
the government of his successor, Ballalsen. His son 
Lakshman, or Lokh^mon, extended his dominions far 
to the north and w^t, made Gaur the principal seat 
of his government, and seems to have built the town 
in Gaur usually called by that name, but still also 
known very conunonly by the name Lakshmanawati, 
corrupted by the Modems into Loknowty, His 
successors, w’ho seem to have been feeble princes, 
retired to Nadiya, from whence they were driven to 
the old eastern capital of Bengal. The conquering 
Moslems placed at Gaur the seat of their provinci^ 
government. Whether or not the town, in the 
interim, had gone to entire ruin, cannot now be 
ascertained; but it probably had, as the entire support 
of most Indian capitals depends on the court, and on 
that being removeu the people instantly follow. 


If the Mtihamniedun vioeroyss of Beogal re-^tab- 
li&hed aay degree of splendour at Gaur, no traces of 
it remain; for all tlie public buildings that can now 
be traced seem to be the work of much later ages. 
I say re-established, because in the time of the Hindu 
government it undoubtedly was a place of verv great 
extent, and contained many large buildings of atone 
and many great works. The vast number of stones, 
with carvings evidently Hindu, that are found in the 
"w ^ P^ruya, are a proof of the great size of 

the Hindu buildings, and the numerous tanks, some 
of enormous size, that are spread through every part 
of the rains, and that are evidently of HiWu 
construction, are clear proofs of the vast extent of 
Mr city, and of the pains which they had bestowed, 
^ether the vast external fortifications, and the roads 
^ whicb the city and vicinity are intersected, are 
Hindu or Moslem works I cannot venture to coniec- 
ture, having observed nothing alwut them that could 
incline me to one opinion more than another. 

On the establishment of a Muhammedan kingdom 
in Bengal, independent of the empire of Delhi, the 
« government was transferred to Peruya bewnd 
the Mahananda, and Gaur seems’ to Have been 
plundered of every monument of former grandeur that 
could be removed; as there can lie no doubt that the 
materials of the ven^ extensive buildings reared there 
have been taken from the Hindu buildings at Gaur 
1 his would probably show that the first vicerovs of 
Gaur were either men of moderation, who did not pull 
down the works of infidels, or that they did not live 
in splendour did not erect great works; for had 
the works of Hindus been destroyed to enter into 
buildings dedicated to t^he Moslem worship, the kin*rs 
of Peruya would not have presumed to remove tfe 
materials. That these princes completely rained 

ffindii destray-ed the remnants of 

Hindu splendour, we may infer from this circum- 
s anee, that in the buildings now remaining there are 
very few traces of Hindu sculptures. I 

^ them with great care, nor did I on any one 
stone discover the smallest circumstance which could 
induto me to believe tlmt it had belonged to a H^Su 
building; but I am told that some ^nes havf Sen 
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found that contained images, aud 1 saw a few fiucti, 
that the late Mr. Creighton, a gentleman employed in 
the manufacture of mdigo, had collected. It waa 
said hy a native servant that these Jtad been found in 
Gaur, although this seems to me doubtful, as 
Mr. Creighton^s inquiries had eittended also to 
Peruva, and he had collected stones containing 
inscriptions from all parts of the neighbourhood, in 
order to prevent them Irom falling a prey to those who 
were in search of materials, and who would have cut 
an inscription of Adisiir's, or even of Yudhi^thir’s, 
with as much indifference as a pumpkin. Besides, the 
servant said that these images had been taken from 
Uamkeli, a Hindu work erected in the reign of Hoseyn 
Shah, long aher Gaur had been made the residence of 
the Muhammedan kings of Bengal. 

Peruya in its turn was deserted, and the seat of 
government seems to have been restored to Gaur by 
Nurur Khan, who had a long reign of tw'enty-seven 
years. Moat of the present rums, however, are 
attributed to Eosevn Shah, the most powerful of the 
kings of fengal. The present inhabitants indeed 
imagine that immediately after his death the city was 
deserted; but this opinion we know is totally 
unfounded. Muhammed Sh^, the third in successioh 
after that prince, was deprived of this kingdom Hy 
Sheer Shall, the Muhammedan chief of Behar, and 
involved in his ruin Hamayun, ancestor of the Mogul 
emperors. 

After the short and lurbnient though splendid 
reign of Sheer Shah, and of his son Sulim, the king¬ 
dom of Bengal again recovered its independence, and 
!®em 3 to have been ^verned by a set of upstart tyrants 
succeeding each other with amazing rapidity. The 
four last of these were of a family from Kurnsan, and 
Solcyman, who was the most powerful of them, having 
plundered Gaur, removed the seat of government to 
Tangra, in the immediate vicinity. 

It was probably about the 27th year of the 
government of Akbur that Bengal was reduced to be 
a province of the Mogul empire, and the viceroys 

g robablv, for some time at least, resided at Gaur. 

uja Stab who governed Bengal in the year 1727, 
although he added some buildings to Gaur, usually 
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r^i<]ed at Rajniahal, and tJaur never afterwards was 
the seat of government, but seems to have gone to 
instant imin. not from any great or uncommon 
calaniilv but merelv from the removal of the govern¬ 
ment Immediately on being deserted the proprietor 
of the land began, naturally enough, to sell the 
materials, and not only the towns on the Mahananda 
but even a great part of Murshedabad and of the 
adjacent places have ever since been supplied witli 
brw^s from that source. Had this been merely con- 
hned to the dwelling-houses, or even to tbe palace 
and ciU walls, there might have been little room for 
regret; althoi^b the two latter Ivad thev been left 
entire would have been great objects of curiosity, for 
they are of very astonishing magnitude. Materials 
however, having gradually become scarce, an attack 
has been made even on the places of worship, the 
endowments of which seem to have been seized by the 
zemindars. Even the very tombs of the kings’have 
not bpn permitted to escape. The Moslems femain- 
ing atont the feiv places that are endowed, and which 
are still m tolerable repair, complain most justly of 
this wanton rapacity, and are naturally alarmed' for 
their own purity, as even Europeans have most dis¬ 
gracefully l>een concerned in the spoil. Although the 
gover^ent was no doubt totally ignorant of these 
committed on places deemed sacred by all 
ci^hzed nations, yet its character has not failed to 

t plit molt 

of wltorn are Fakirs and others, who view the actions 

of infidels with no favourable eve. It perhaps might 
lie an act of justice, and would tend very muoh^to 
conciliate their minds, were orders publicly ia^id 
to prevent any attack on their existing 
worship, and to compel the zemindars to 
a remuneration for their ranacitv ^ 

.l»Dds to tho Ti, 

bwn 

adequate idea of the whole l».give an 

more perfect state than at PrSoj TaT'^ “ 
haTtng been made from theaeVawingn Slffi 
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by Mr. Mofifat of Calcutta, I shall not think it 
following account of the present state 
of Gaur to enter into a d^ription of these, I shall 
only state that in my opinion these engravings, with^ 
out being unlike, are calculated to giye an idea of 
more neatness and magnificence than the works 
actually possessed. Not that this has been the inten- 
tion of either the draftsman or engraver. It eeema 
to ^ an unavoidable attendant on all drawings of 
native buildings, the most exact of which that I have 
ever seen by no means conveys to my mind an adequate 
idea of that want of Just proportion, which strikes 
my eye m viewing the object. Of those here, I would 
in general remark that the masonry is a good deal 
better than m the buildings at Periiya, prob^ly owin<^ 
to all the stones having Wn originally intended for 
the places which they now occupy. The ske of the 
buildings, however, is less considerable, there being 
nothing in ihaft pomt to compare with Adinah, and 

more rtide and cluiosy. rThe 
golden mosque of Hoseyn Shah may indeed be com¬ 
pared to a quarry of stone, into livhich various narrow 
gaUenes have been dug by the workmen, and where 
masses more considerable than the excavations have 
been left to support the roof. 

Mr. Creighton also bestowed great pains on 
making a survey of the ground on which Gaur stood 
anti made copies on a reduced scale, one of wfikh mn* 
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entirelj removed, find even the foundationB have been 
dug. "Two long trenches mark the last attack, and 
appear to have been recently made. There ia no 
appearance that this place has ever been fortified. 
The situation is judicious, as being high land of a stiff 
clay, which is considered by the natives as more healthy 
thii where the soil is lo^, and is less liable to w 
affected by rivers. 

From the bouse of Adisur I proceeded over some 
fine high land, interspersed with woods and old 
plantations of mangoes, to the place where Ballalsen, 
the successor of Adisur, is said to have resided. It 
consists, like the palace near Dhaka, of a square of 
about 4fl0 yards surrounded by a ditch- Near it are 
several tanks of no great size, among which Amur, 
Vaghvari, and Kajali are the most remarkable 
A raised road seems to have led from this palace to 
the north end of Gaur. Crossing this road is a very 
extensive line of fortification, which extends in an 
irregular curve from the old channel of the Bhagirathi 
at SonatoJa, to near the hfahananda towards Bholahat. 
It is about six miles in length, and is a very consider¬ 
able mound, perhaps lOD feet wide at the base, and on 
its north and east faces, towards the Kalindi and 
Mahananda, has a ditch which Mr. Creighton 
estimated at 190 feet in width. I saw no bricks, but 
am informed that a gentleman at Knglish Bazar, near 
which it passes, made an opening and found that in 
one place at least even this outwork had consisted of 
bricks, and had been of great thickness. At the north¬ 
east part of the curve of this work is a very consider¬ 
able projection in form of a quadrant, and divided 
into two by a rampart and ditch. It contains several 
tanks and the monument of a Muhammedan saint, and 
seams to have been the station where the officer who 
had the charge of the jwlice of the nortbem end of the 
city resided. The title of this officer has b^n 
communicated to an adja^nt market-place and estate, 
both of which are called Kotwali. Near the north-east 
corner of this fortress, at the junction of the Kalindi 
with the Mahananda, wm a high tower (Munara) built 
by a merchant who is said to have lived very long ago. 
The tower has in a great measure fallen, but its ruina 
viewed from the river are still a striking object. 
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This^ line, evidently intended to secuie the 
norinera face oi the city, could only have been cflectual 
when the old charnel of the Ganges was not fordable. 
Indeed it js probable that when it was built, the main 
cnanael of the river washed the whole western face 
01 the city. The other end tenninatea near the 
■Viahananda, and close to marshes almost inaccessible 
£0 especially to cavalry, in which the forces 

of the Moslems chiefly consisted. The immense space 
included between this outwork and the northern city, 
being nearly the quadrant of a circle of 6000 yards 
radius, may be called a suburb but I suppose has never 
been very populous; a great part indeed consists of 
marshy by far too low to admit of habitation. Near 
however, a oonsiderake extent, 
■MlOO yards long by 1600 wide, is euclosed by ramparts 
and contains several public works. This space, con’ 
taming three square miles, seems in general to have 
been o^upi^ by gardens, and indeeu is now mostly 
covered with mango trees which have, it is true, run 
quite wild into a forest; but the mud banks by which 
the garde^ have been separated may stiD be' readily 
traced. Several mounds, apparently roads, lead from 
this inner suburb towards the out-work, and its 
northern ^ two gates of brick, still pretty 
considerable bmldings, ^ ' 

In this suburb is one of the finest tanks that 
I have ever seen, its water being almost 1600 yards 
trom Qor^ to ^uth, and more than 800 from east to 

great extent, and contain 
vast qnanhties of bricks. In ail probability this has 
one of the most splendid parts of the Hindu city. 
In Kamdav^i, at some distance from its north-west 
ooraer, is the principal place of Hindu worship in 
the divisiou. It is called Dwarvasini, and though 
there is no temple, 5000 people still meet in Jyaish^a 
to celebrate the deity of the place and of the city ^ 

Gauteswari, or the 
Lady of Gaur. The bank at the north-west comer of 
this imme^ ta^ is now occupied by Moslem build- 
lugs, which perhaps stand on the former situation of 

remarkable is the 

tomb of Mukhdum Shah Jalal, father of Alalhuk 
father of Kotub Shah, all persons considered as men 
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of extraordinary franctity, and who poases,sed great 
power in the reigns of the iirst M whammed an kings 
of Tlengal, as I have already mentioned in the aoeonnt 
of Dinaipur. The tomb of the saint is tolerably 
perfect, but the premises are very ruinous, although 
there is an endowment and although the monument 
erected to this personage in Peruya has a large income. 
Near the tomb is a small mosque, which is endowed 
and is pretty entire. The keeper was a most ignorant 
fellow, and* knew neither when nor by w'bom it was 
erected. 

On the side of the old Bhagirathi, ophite to this 
suburb, at a market-place called Sadullahpur, is the 
chief descent (Ghat) to the holy stream, and to which 
the dead bodies of Hindus are brought from a great 
distance to be burned. In the times of intolerance 
they probably were allowed to burn nowhere else, and 
the placje in their eyes acquired a sanctity which 
continues in a more happy period to have a powerful 
influence. 

Immediately south from this suburb is the city 
itself, which within the fortifications has been about 
seven and a half miles long from north to south, and 
of various widths from araut one to two miles, so 
that its area will be about twelve or thirteen square 
miles. Towards each suburb, and towards the 
Ganges, it has been defended by a strong rampart and 
ditch: but towards the east the rampart has been 
double, and in most parts of that face there have been 
two immense ditches, and in some parts three. These 
ditclies seem to have been a gootl deal intended for 
drains, and the rampsirts were probably intended as 
much to secure the city from inundation as from 
enemies; notwithstandine. part of the eastern side is 
now very mar^y. In the Ayeen Akbery% translated 
by Mr, Gladwnn, these works are indeed called dams, 
and notwithstanding their great strength are said 
sometimes to have broken, anrl the city was then laid 
under winter. The base of the outer liank wms in one 
place measured U' Mr. Creighton, and found to be 
150 feet thick. The ramparts indeed, in most places 
that I saw them, were of prodigious slren«d3i. In 
m<K}t places of them I could discover no bricks but 
I did, not dig. ’ 
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A considerable part ^not quite a third) of the city, 
towards the north, is separated from the remainder 
by a rampart and ditch. A part of this northern 
city is marshy, hut the remaiTider would appear to 
have licen closely oteupied, there being everywhere 
small tanks snch as are found in the towns of Bengal, 
and many foundations of houses and remains of small 
places of worship are still obsenablc. A considerable 
space iins Ijeeti cleared round an indigo factory, and 
tiie sit uaiion is very fine. I neither saw* nor beard of 
any considerable work in this part of the city, but 
a great elevated iY)ad is said to pass through it from 
north to south. In the southern part of the city there 
have been very numerous roads raised very high, and 
so wdde that in many parts there would appear to 
have been small buildings of brick on their sides. 
These were probably chapeb or other places of public 
resort, and the dwening-houses were probably huddled 
ti^ether in a very confused manner on the raised sides 
of the little tanks with which the whole extent abounds. 
Everywhere bricks are scattered, and there are many 
ruins _of mosques, but great diligence is still used in 
leaning them, and in a few years one entire brick 
will become a rarity. There have been many bridges, 
but all very small lind clumsy. 

The principal object in this part of the city is 
the fort, situated towards its south end, on the bank 
of the old Ganges. It is about a mile in length, and 
from 600 to 800 yards wide, and seems to have been 
reserved entirely for tlie use of the king. The ram¬ 
part has been very strongly built of brick with many 
flanking angles, and round bastions at the oorners. 

I have no doubt of its having been a work of the 
Muhamtnedans. In its northern part have been 
several gates on the road leading from the northern 
entrance. They were probably intended as triumphal 
arches, as there are no traces of walls w*tth which tnese 
gates were connected. The palace was in the south¬ 
east corner of the fort., and was surrounded bv a wall 
of brick about forty feet high and eight thick, with 
an ornamented cornice which, although a vast mass, as 
being 700 yards long and 200 wide, precludes all idea 
of elegance in the architecture. The north end still 
remains pretty entire, but the other sides have suffered 
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much, and few traces of any of the interior buildings 
remain. Almost the whole interior is indeed 
cultiTBted. The palace has been divided into three 
courts by walls similar to the outer ones, which crossed 
from side to side. The northern court has been again 
divided into two by a wall running north and south. 
In the eastern of these a building still stands, which, 
from the massiveness of its Tvalls and want of air and 
light, was probably a dungeon. Within the palace 
there are some small tanks, and they seem to be of 
Hindu constmctioD, as their greatest length is from 
north to south. 

At the north-east corner of the palace are some 
buildings of brick, where probably the officers and 
people in wmiting were accommodate. A little north 
from these aro the royal tombs, where Hoseyn Shah 
and other princes were buried. It has been a neat 
bnUding, and the area within has, it is said, been 
paved w’ith stone, and the graves were covered with 
slabs of polished hornblende, usually call(^ black 
marble. Not one of these remain, and the building 
has been nearly destroyed. It must be observed that 
in the whole of Gaur and Peruya I have not seen one 
piece of marble, either of the calcareous or of the 
harder kinds. The black hornblende or indurated 
potstone, that by the Europeans in India is commonly 
called marble, is too soft and possesses too little Imstr'e 
to be entitled to that appellation. In native buildings 
that are kept in good order, it is always oiled to give 
it a shining appearance, for without that assistance, 
although polished, it has a dull earthy appearance 

A little north from the tombs has been a mosoue 
of considerable size. The walls and roof have fallen 
forming a heap that is cultivated, and the tops of the 



stone 


among the growing mustard 


East from the palace, and near a gate said to have 
^n built by Suja Shah, is a small mosque bJiIt 
Hosejm Shah in liononr of the feet of the prophet 
Ovudoni Paiml). It is m tolerable repair and haVan 
endowment, hut is a very sorry specimen of the 
magmncence. 
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then flequired the mngnificeint idens_ for which they 
were dtatiDguished after the illustrious son of that 
prince had obtained the government of India. Dow, 
according to Major RennelL attributes the name 
Tennutabad to Akbur. but Abual-faael could not well 
be misinformed, and certainly was unwilling to 
ceal any of his mnstcT’s great actions or any portion 
of hi.s authority. 

Immediately without the east side of the fort is 
a column built of brick which, to compare small thing^, 
with great, has some resemblance to the Monument in 
London, having a winding stair in the centre^ 'FTiis 
leads to a small chamber in the summit, which has 
four windows. It is called Pir Asa Munara, and no 
use is assigned for it by the natives. Pir Asa, they 
say, was a great saint, and may have been a fanatic 
lilte Joannes Stylites, w*ho passed an austere life on 
the top of a oolunm . 

^orth from the fort about a mile and a half, and 
adjacent to the Ganges is a considerable apace called 
the flower garden (i^ulwari). It is about 600 yards 
square, and is surrounded by a rampart and ditch: 
for these kings of Bengal seem to have lived in con¬ 
stant danger from their subjects. South-east from 
the garden, and not quite a mile north-east from the 
fort, is Piyasvari, or the abode of thirst, a tank of 
considerable size, but which contains very bad brackiBh 
water. In the time of the kin®, there was a large 
building which was probably the proper Piyasvari. 
To this criminals were sent, and allowed no drink 
but the water of the tank, until they perished. In the 
Ayeen Akberv this great monarch is justly praiised for 
linving abolished the custom. No traces of the build¬ 
ing are extant. West from this tank are two smaller 
ones, which were dug by two brothers, Hindus, who 
were in succession Vtuirs to Hoseyn Shah, the most 
tolerant and powerful of the Bengalese kings. Near 
them are some petty reiigious buildings, the only ones 
that seem to have been permitted in the city. They 
have an endowment, and have been lately repaired 
1 )3' Ataivihari, one of the chief guides of the Bengalese 
in spiritual matters. 

^ufch from Piyasvari is a tank in which there are 
tame crocodiles, that are in fact considered to be the 
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some with' a saiDt whose mDoumeot ia adjacent. The 
animals resemble, in their maimers, those which 
I described in the account of Hatiyari. Between the 
flower garden and fort are the remains of a place for 
landing from the river (Ghat) the only one belonging 
to the city of which any traces remain, and it is not 
to be compared in magnificence with many built by 
the wealthy citizens (Babus) of Calcutta, tt is called 
Kawas Kh'an, probably from the name of the founder. 

About 1200 yards from thence is what is con¬ 
sidered as having been the greatest building of the 
place, and which is called the great golden mosaue, 
there being another of the same name which is called 
the lesser. It is about 180 feet from north to south, 
60 from east to west, and 20 feet high to the top of 
the cornice. It is a perfect parallelepiped, without 
projection or recess, except that it was formerly 
covered with thirty-tbree domes, the miserable dimen¬ 
sions of which may be readily calculated from what 
I have now stated. 

South-west from the fort is a very fine tank named 
Sagar, although far inferior to the tank of the suburbs 
which bears the same name It is undoubtedly a work 
of the Hindu kiugs. Betiveen this and the river are 
several considerable mosques, among which is one 
called Tangtipara, probably from having been situated 
in a quarter occupied by weavers. At the south end 
of the city is a fine gate called the Kotwali, probably 
owing to a superintendent of police, with that title, 
having been placed there, just as another was plac^ 
at the northern extremity of the works. 

An immense suburb called Firozpur extended 
south from this pte to Pokhariya, a distance of about 
seven miles, and its situation contains a vast number 
of small tanks, bricks, and remains of places of 
worship, so that it has even’ appearance of having 
been thickly inhabited; but it would seem to have beSu 
very narrow, and probably resembled the continuation 
of villages that now extends for about a similar 
distance along the banks of the Mahananda, from 
Nimesaray to Bholahat, and which I have supposed 
may contain 4000 houses. This part of Gaur was 

more oruamented with build- 
tngs, and east from the hue of suburbs were probably 
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many gardens and country houses bcioiiging to the 
wealthy inhabitants. 

This suburb has had a rampart of earth towards 
the west and south, more \ presume with a view of 
keeping off floods than as a defence against an enemy. 
A large mound from the south-east corner of the city 
runs out in that direction to defend it from the in¬ 
undation of the marshes behind Bholadiat. Towards 
the east several large pieces of water came close upon 
the suburb; but these either did not overflow their 
banlvs, or no means were taken to prevent the injury 
that this might cccasioti. in this suburb was the 
lesser golden mosque, one of the neatest pieces of 
architecture in the whole place. It was built by an 
eunuch iu the service of Ho-seyn Shah, 

Here al^ resided Nyamutuliah Woli, the Pir or 
spiritual guide of Suja Shah, and he is buried in 
a small clumsy building, which however is in tolerable 
repair, his descendants living near in a large brick 
house, vvhich "was grantetl bj the pi ince together with 
a considerable endowment in laua. A merchant has 
built near it a small but neat mosque, which is in a 
much better taste tl^n the larger monuments of royal 
magnificence. The descendants of the holy imm^ 
much to their credit, have here collected a good many 
inscriptions from different mosques, in order to save 
them from the fangs of Calcutta undertakers. They 
do not keep their own premises in a neat condition, 
and seem to squander a great part of their income in 
feeding idle vagrants. 

This suburb, from its name, was probably first 
occupied in the time of Firoz Shah. There have been 
two kinp of Bengal of that name, but the latter 
governed only nine months, whereas the former 
governed three years, during which he may have 
established works of some consequence. 

There are in Gaur numerous Arabic inscriptions 
in the Toghra character; but this could not be 
deciphered by any person whom I could procure, 
otherwise they might have afforded the means of 
settling many points in the ehronologj' of the kings of 
Bengal. 

Such are the principal features of the ruins of 
Gaur, which no doubt has been a great city ; but many 
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of the accounts of its population appear to me grossly 
exaggerated. Including such parts of the suburbs as 
appear to have been at all thickly inhabited, the area 
of the whole cannot, in my opinion, be calculated at 
more than twenty square miles, and this even appears 
to me considerably more than the actual extent, 
although I am willing to admit the utmost size 
possible, in order to approximate somewhat to the 
estimate of Major Hennell, who allows an area of 
thirty square miles; but from his map it appears 
evideut that he has not traced the ruins with the same 
care as Mr, Creighton, and has taken the width at by 
far too great an average. Now such a space, 
inhabited as Indian cities usuaDy are, would not in 
my opinion contain above six or seven hundred 
thousand people, that is, about the number of pwple 
in London or Paris, cities with which Gaur, except in 
number of inhabitants, had never any pretensions to 
vie. 

In religion the greater part of the Hindus are 
under the guidance of the Goswamis of Bengal, 
especially of Atalvihari; but the great wealth of the 
Sannyasi merchants brings from the west several 
Dasnamis, considered as eminent for their piety 

The most common deity of the villages is Kali, 
but Dwarvasini the tutelar deity of Gaur, also a 
female, receives a la»ge proportion of adoration. 

15, Tue Division of Sibgunj, 

This small jurisdiction is situated on both sides 
of the great Ganges; and cofusists, iu a ™at measure, 
of different fragments, scattered not only through the 
adjacent division of Bholahat but through the districts 
of Nntor, Mnrshedabad, and Bhagalpiir, Consider¬ 
ing this, the situation where the native officers reside 
h as convenient as any other that could have beeu 
chosen. 

Among the ruins of Gaur are many woods formed 
of deserted plantations, in the lo-wer parts are some 
extensive wastes covered with reeds and tamarisks, 
and there are several very extensive marshes nr 
swamm’ lakes, so that on the whole there is a great 
deal of waste land, and the soil is not near so ri&i as 
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in the two dimions by which thie is hounded on the 
north. It is in particular less faTonrahle for the 
mulberry. 

In Gaur the villages are well wooded ; near the 
rivers they are very Dare. Twenty-five houses are 
built of brick, and ten Hindus have brick buildings 
for their household gods. Sihgunj, where the native 
officers reside, is a scattered irregular place contain* 
ing about 300 houses, Mahadtpur is a cousideTable 
town, as containing about 600 bouses. Motaali, a 
market-place in this division, is connected with it by 
Nawadah a town of Kator lying between them, and 
the whole forms a large assemblage of houses, some of 
which are brick, and the road leading through them 
is tolerably wide although crooked. This town is 
chiefly occupied by weavers. Bar^hariya, Bara- 
bazar or Pokhariya, with the adjacent market-plaoe 
called Kansatgunj, Chandidaspnr, Kalihat or Saiud 
Kumalpur, and Jotkasi are also towns containing each 
from 100 to 500 houses. The two last are on the right 
of the great channel of the Ganges. 

The chief public place of worship among the 
Moslems is the Durgah of NyamutuUah Wdi, men¬ 
tioned in niy account of Gaur; for tie greater part 
of the suburb of Pirozpur and of the northern division 
of the city are in this jurisdiction, but in giving an 
account of the ruins 1 thought that to follow the 
divisions of modern police would have rendered my 
meaning more difficult to be understood. On this 
head nothing else Femains to be mentioned but that at 
Zahurpur, north two co^s from Sihgunj, is a large 
Pipal tree, under which is supposed to be a residence 
(SGian) of the tutelary deity of Gaur named Gaures- 
wari. This is ju^t at the southern extremity of the 
suhurh of Firozpur. Anotlier place near the north 
end of the city, it must be observed, is dedicated to 
the same deity. 

At Tartipiir (Turtypour, Bennell, B. A. No. 15) 
is a place celebrated for bathing in the Ganges. The 
place is also called Jahnavi. There are annually five 
assemblies, at each of w’hich from f. nr to five thousand 
people attend. It was at this place, according to 
legend, that Jahnu Muni of Gaur swallowed the river. 
Bhagirathi, in bringing the sacred stream to Sugar 
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from Ganggotri, seems here to have had great trouble. 
No sooner nad he recovered the nymph from the thirety 
Jahnu Muni than she was stolen by an mfidel 
(Sangkhasiir), who led her down the bajiks of the 
Padma, and it was with great difficulty that Bbagi- 
rathi recalled the goddess to the narrow channel at 
Songti. These legends I have no doubt owe their 
orimn to changes which have taken place in the course 
of the river, and which are probably of no very remote 
antiquity. 

At Chandipur or Mahiravan, south-east about 
two miles from Sibguu}, is held an assembly of from 
1000 to 1200 people every Tuesday and Saturday in 
Vaisakh. There is no ima^ nor temple, but the 
people meet under a large Pi pal tree. This place is 
supposed to have been consecrated by Mahiravan the 
son of Ravan, when he carried Ram and Lakshinan 
to the infernal regions, intending to sacrifice them 
before his deity Chandi. 

Kali, Chandi and Gaureswari are the common 
deities of the villages. 

16 . The Division of Kaliyachak, 

This is a small division and far from being 
compact. Part of it is beyond the principal channel 
of the Ganges, and entirely surrounaed by the district 
of Bhagalpur. Part again is mixed in a most strange 
manner with Bholahat, as I have already mentioned, 
and part of that jurisdiction is entirely surrounded by 

this division. . , , 

The land is well occupied, and some part is 
remarkably favourable for indigo and mulberry. 
There are large plantations of mangoes, but few 
bamboos, and the villages are not sheltered by trees. 
Some of them are quite bare, as towards the west; 
but in general the huts are surrounded by small 
gardens, in which a few plantains or rtcini cover their 
meanness and the great dirtiness of their occupants. 
There is one small wood in marshy land, compo«ed of 
Hijal and rose-trees; but it does not contain 200 acres. 
Some parts of the ruins of Taagra are covered with 
woods, consisting of old plantations of mango and 
Jak, among which a variety of trees have spon- 
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taneously sprang. The whole district is miserably 
intersected by rivers and old channels, but few of them 
are marshy. ” 

Thirty-two petty landlords (Muzkuris) reside, but' 
of the twenty-five (^welling-houses of brich that are 
found in the division, the w^hole belong either to per¬ 
sons now actually engaged in trade or to such as have 
acquired their fortune by that means. Three Hindus 
and one Moslem have private places of worship of 
brick. There are three market-places, Kaliyacbak, 
Gadai Sulimpur, and Sultangunj, which surround the 
residence of the native oMcers and may be considered 
as one place, although separated by considerable 
intervals and plantations. The whole does not con¬ 
tain above 100 houses. 

Narayanpur or Julalpnr, Salpur, Bansgara. 
Hoseyupur, Sh^rshahi, Bangsvariya, Trimohani. 
Payikani, and Tipajani are small towns, each contain¬ 
ing from 100 to 200 houses, but part of Payikani is 
in Gorgnribah, and part of Tipajani is in tiholahat. 

There is a smaD mosque to W'hich the Moslems 
occasionally go to prayer, and where the votary burns 
a lamp, but it has no regular establishment. The 
place of public worship most frequented by the people 
of this religion is the monument (Durgah) of a samt 
at Salpur. 

In a wood about five coses northerly from Kaliya- 
chak is a garden or rather orchard called Jauggalitola, 
in w'hich from 5000 to 10000 people annually assemble 
to worship. The place belongs to six Vaishnavs, wdto 
prepare a bed for the deity, and receive presents. 
They have built a brick dwelling-houaj, Ifcth Hindus 
and Moslems attend. The former consider the place 
sacred to Vishnu, and that it was consecrated by a 
disciple of Adwaita's wife; the Moslems say that it 
IS the fpourite abode of the saint of the woods 
^be Hindus have no other remark¬ 
able place of public worship. They bathe in all parts 
of the Canges, but no part attracts a remarf^able 
crowd, Chaiidi is the usual deity of the villages. 

The only ruin is that of Tangra, a place of no 
considerable antiquiU’. When the family of Sheer 
Shah was deprived of the government of India by the 
Mogul Hamaynn, the kingdom of Bengal again threw 
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off its subjection to Delhi, and the new dynasty left 
Gaur and retired across the old Ganges to Tangra. 
The distance is bo small that they could not be said 
to have dianged the scat of government, but only to 
have built a new palace or country residence; and 
although Gaur is said to have been plundered by the 
first of these princes, it was by no means destroy^, 
nor did the people follow the court to Tangra, which 
would never appear to have been a large place, nor 
are there any considerable ruins to denote that these 
princes lived in splendour or erected great works. 
Their government was indeed remarkably insecure, bul 
they seem to have been men of vigour,' and notwith 
standiim their want of security, from the intrigues of 
their officers, resisted the efforts of the great Akbur 
for half bis reign. The contemptuous manner in 
which the courtly Abual Faiel mentions these princes 
is a pretty tx>nTincing proof of the vexation which 
they had pven to his king, Tangra stood west from 
Gaur, opposite to the suburb of Firozpur and to the 
southern part of the city. 

17. The Div^ision op Gobgurtbah. 

Although this jurisdiction is by the native officers 
leckoned twenty-two coses long and five coses wide, it 
is not of vei7 great extent, and is far from being 
f>opulous or well cultivate. Its c.istem parts, 
towards the north and south ends, are inextricably 
iuteirmixed with the neighbouring jurisdictions, and 
the native officers are placed just at the western 
extremity. The extepsive islands in the Ganges near 
Rajmahal belong in general to this division, but some 
parts of them are annexed to the district of Bhagalpur. 

These i^ands and the lands near the chief 
branches of the Ganges are very bare. Farther 
inland, as at Gorgurib^, there are mimerous planta¬ 
tions of mangoes, with some palms but few bamboos. 
Towards the north-east the villages are tolerably 
sheltered by gardens and bamboos. A large space is 
overgrown with reeds and bu^es, and there are many 
woms of Hijal intermixed with marshes and channeh 
overgrown with reeds and rose trees. In the tiorth- 
east part of the district at Nurpur is a considerable 
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elevAtion said to be about five or six miles long and 
balf'a-mile wide, which runs north and south, and 
consists of a reddish clay, very favourable for 
bnildiog. 

About three coses east fi'om Gorguribah is a kind 
of take called Dhanikuji Jhil. It js about two and 
a half miles from north to south, and two miles from 
east to west, and always contains much water. Near 
the edges this is overgrown with reeds and aquatic 
plants, but the middle is dear. There are many other 
Jhils which contain water throughout the year, and 
some of them are large; but they seem to be old 
ehannela of rivers, althou^ Bauliya is about two miles 
long and a mile wide. I saw it from some distance, 
nud its water appeared to be free from reeds. 

In this division no less than thirty zemindars 
reside; of course their estates are small, and they live 
uot only without splendour but without that ease and 
abundance which usually attends landed property. 
Only two of them have any bricks in their dwelling- 
houses, and three merchants are equally well accom¬ 
modated. The huts are very poor, and are not in 
general sheltered by trees; but are not so naked as 
towards the west and north, and round them have 
usually small gardens shaded by large plants of the 
ricinus. The Hindus have ten Mangeha and ten 
Mandirs of brick, for their domestic gods. 

The native officers reside at a market-place called 
Gorguribah, which is adjacent to Hayatpur 
(Hyatpoor, Rennell); but for two miles above and 
below, the banks of tl3© Kalindi are occupied by w’hat 
may be considered as one town, although in different 
places it is called by various names, and bcsidre 
Gorguribah contain four markets, Kurimgunj, 
Lahirajan, Balupnr, and KhidargunJ, within all 
{perhaps 1000 houses, which in general belong to 
persons who consider themselves aa of high rank. 
They keep their houses tolerably neat, biit tne build¬ 
ings are mean; nor can one of them be said to be a fit 
al^de for a gentleman. Putiya, Maniknagar, 
Kurajiya, Gopalpur. Malalipur, and Merzapnr are 
also market-places, having in their vicinity smull 
towns of from 100 to 500 houses. 
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IS a Kvamuddin near Gor^uribah 
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18. The Divif3T0N of Manihari. 

*® \ of moderate si2e and 

contains few inhabitants; but its greater maea a^t j 

a long way on the bank of the gS^S a“f a nSdon 
18 detached towards the bank of the Mahan-iniln a i 
us far serrated from the rest. The residence nV IS* 
native officers cannot under such cirnim-f ^ 
con^'eniently situated, and perhaps ^ 

answer better than the present aklioimf‘ 
near the boundary of Sayefgunj’ o'* it is very 
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the highest where they have scarcely a bush tn 

afford shelter. No dwelliug of brick belouga to the 
natives, nor have any of them private chapel of that 
material. 

Manihari, the residence of the native officers, oodl- 
tains 200 houses, and the proprietor of an indigo 
work which has been established on its tanks has taken 
considerable pains in making straight and wide roads 
through it, and in its vicinity. The air is by far more 
salubrious than in most parts of the district, and the 
views from the high ground on w'hich the town stands 
-ud from a little niir behind it are uncommonly fine; 
for they command a large extent of the Ganges, with 
the western parts of the Bhagalpur hills on the south, 
while the snowy mountains of the north are 
occasionally visible. 

Manihari, before the English government, was 
the residence of a Eouzdari court, but the Mogul c^cer 
had not the rank of Nawab, although quite 
inde^ndent of Paraniya, He was appointed by the 
Subabdar of Bengal. ’A few small tombs and the 
foimdations of some brick houses are the only traces 
which the Moguls have left behind, except some fine 
plantations of mangoes and bamboos, urhich in a 
country so bare have a fine effect. 

Besid^ Manihari ; Torushbana, Kangtakos, 
Bakurgunj, Baluya, Lalgola and Parsurampur united, 
Basantapur, and Nawabgunj are small towns contain¬ 
ing each from 125 to 350 houses. The inhabitants of 
the last deserve peculiar reconunendation for the 
cleanness and neatness of their huts. 

At Manihari is a small mosque of brick, which 
was built by an ancestor of the proprietor of the town, 
who gave it an endowment of 400 bigabs. A public 
crier endeavours at the remilar hours of prayer to 
assemble the faithful, but ne has very little success. 

On the first introduction of the faith in 
Muhammed, a holy person named Shah Julul 
Fahulwan is supposed to have come to this place, and 
to have obtained permission from Mandhata, then 
Baja of the country, to take up his residence on the 
smml hill north from Manihari where the Baja dwelt, 
and where two tanks still retain names of his two 
wives, Mana and Sana, by whom they were dug. The 
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Moslem, according to tradition, contrived to dig a 
subterraneous passage from his hill to the interior of 
the palace, which being defiled hv the presence of an 
eater of beef, the Ra}a immedintefy retired, A monu¬ 
ment was afterwards built on the hit! in commemora¬ 
tion of this mining apostle, and it has an endowment 
of 300 bigahs, and is a good deal frequented. The 
monument is undoubtedly quite modern, and seems 
evidently to have been built on the mins :.f a temple. 
There are very considerable foundations still remain¬ 
ing, and a good many stones. One of these on which 
there is some rude carving, but not in the form of 
either man or beast, is by the Hindus still worshipped 
and is called Mandhata Raja T have not, however, 
been able to learn anything further concerning the 
history of this person. 

At Jotnaraliari, in the south-west corner of this 
division, where the natives suppose that the Kosi 
joins the Ganges, is a place celebrated for bathing, 
in common years there are four assemblies, at each of 
which from ten to twelve thousand people meet, and 
remain from two to four days, Many traders and dis¬ 
orderly persons attend. It is at this place that Major 
Wilford places Palibothra. (Asiatic Researches, V. 
page 269). This year (IS 10) in February, at the 
grand assembly which takes place once in about fifty 
years on certain conjunctions of the stars, no less 
than 400,000 people were supposed to have come 
to this place, and every remarkable Ghat from 
Ganggotrt to Sagar was also crowded. It was a most 
pitiable fipectacle to behold so many thousands crowd¬ 
ing ding-dong for the performance of a ceremony at 
best idle and unprofitable, exposing their infants, 
sick, and aged kindred to hardships'from which many 
of them perished on the spot, while vast numbers of 
those even who were in health suffered hardships 
which threw them into fits of sickness, and still many 
more, by a neglect of their affairs and the expense 
incurred, have involved themselves in great necunian^ 
diificutties. 

At Medauipur, about a mile east from Manihari, 
many people bathe in the Kamaleswari river. This 
lliey do on any occasion when they are afraid; and 
both Hindus and Moslems adopt the practice. Each 
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person brings a goat', and if the votary is a Hindu, 
his Purohit attends, pronounces prayers over the 
animal, and turns it loose in the river. Any person 
except the votary then take it. This scape^ 
oflcnng is by the Hindus called Utsarga, Any 
Brahman wilt make the offering for a Mnhammedan. 
It is supposed that in this part of the Kamaleswari 
there are seven very deep pools, but this is very 
problematical. 

The village deities are Kali, Bhimsen, Prem Raj 
and Sahal. 

I have already mentioned one antiquity belonging 
to Mandhata Raja, This country in tne time of 
Yndishthir is said to have belonged to Yirat Raja, 
and to have formed a part of Matey a, although it has 
Mitbila on the north and Gaur on the east. At 
Futehnagar, north-east about eight miles from 
Manihari, is said to be a spajce of about twenty-five 
bigahs, on which there are heaps. These are supposed 
to contain bricks, and are called Barahat, There is 
a tradition that some generations a^ a bone seven or 
eight cubits long was found at that place. Some 
allege that these heaps are the ruins of a house belong¬ 
ing to Virat I^ia, while others contend that they were 
occupied Iw his brother-in-law Kichak. 

At Nawabgunj, about two miles north from 
Manihari, the Nawab Soukut Jung of Puraniya was 
killed in a battle by the troops of nis kinsman Serai 
I]k)ulah, the Subahdar of Bengal. Positive orders had 
been given to spare the life of this rebellious kinsman, 
but by some accident he was killed. 


Extract from Dt. Buchanan's Instructims. 

Your enquiries should be particularly directed to 
the following subjects, which you are to examine wi^ 
as much accuracy as local circumstaDoes will admit:— 

* # * » * 

II. The ooudition of the inhabitants; their 
number, the state of their food, clothing, and 
ImbitatioDs; the t^tiliar diseases to which ^ey are 
liable; together with the means that hare been taken 
or may be proposed to remove them; the education of 
youth; and the provision or resources for the 
indigent. 

Religion; the number, progress, and most remark¬ 
able customs of each different sect or tribe of which 
the population consists; together with the emoluments 
and power which their priests and chiefs enjoy; and 
what circumstances exist or may probably arise that 
might attach them to Government, or render them 
disaffected. 


PART 11, 
THE PEOPLE. 


CHAPTER I. 

population of the DISTKICT—CAUSES WHICH OFERATB 
ON ITS INCREASE OR DIMINUTION, 

Some years ago a Khattah Shomari, or list of 
inhabitants, in consequence of orders from govern- 

ment, was prepared by the 
POPULATION OF THE native officers, and from" them 
DrsTHiCT. it was transmitted to the magis¬ 

trate. Having procured a copy , 
I have in the fourth Statistical Table given a short 
abstract, omitting many particulars not connected 
with this subject and probably intended to be of use 
in regulating the ^lice. 

I was everywhere assured by the best-informed 
natives that the returns which had been made to, the 
magistrate were of no authority. The native ofificere 
made no attempt to ascertain the matter in the only 
way in which it is practicable, that is, by sending foV 
the' viUage officers, especially the watchmen and 
messengers, and by taking down from their verbal 
report a list of houses and people, and by remitting 
to the judge for punishment all such as they detected 
speaking erroneously, whether from intention or 
carelessness; for there can be no other sources of error, 
these people being perfectly well-in formed on the 
subject. This process however, being attended with 
too much trouble, the Darogabs in general merely 
applied to the different agents of zemindars for a list 
of the houses and ' people under their respective 
management. By this means all the people living on 
lands not assessed were excluded, and in this division 
these amount to a very great number. Farther, most 
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of tlie rants in this district are farmed to people called 
Mostajirs, and these are almost the only agents of 
the zemindars that reside in the country parts, while 
many of the persons who rent large extents of country, 
^ecially those paying low rents in perpetuity 
f^temurar), give their rents immediately to the pro¬ 
prietor or to his chief agent (Dewan), and are entirely 
exempt from the authority of the Mostajirs. Those 
who paid such large rents immediately to the 
zemindar, together with all the people living on their 
extensive farms, seem also to have been omitted. 
Farther still, all the higher castes, Hindus and 
Moslems, in this district are exempted from paying 
rent for the ground occupied by their houses and 
gardens, and are therefore not entered on the books 
of estates. These also seem to have been omitt^. 
Finally, many of the slaves, poor labourers, and even 
cultivators (Adhiyars) rent no land immediately from 
the landlord; but procure room for their hous^ from 
those for whom they work. These al^ seem to have 
been omitted,^ 

But even all these would not have made such a 
reduction as probably has taken place, and the number 
of people was, I doubt not, intentionally represented 
as much smaller than those that actually pay rant to 
the agents who were employed, lest government should 
come to a more accurate knowledge of their resources. 
In many of the divisions, indeed, the calculations are 
quite absurd, unless we admit that by people the 
compilers only meant male adults; thus inIJdhrait 
there are stated to be 15,270 houses and only 32,288 
people, and in Kris^agunj 20,285 houses and 47,844 
people; but that this was not the intention, I know 
from having seen several of the original reports, in 
which the men, women and children were distinctly 
enumerated. 

Various degrees of the inclination in the agents 
of the landlords to conceal, and of the vigilance with 
which they were inspected by the ofheers of police, 
have made this document unworthy of credit even as 
giving a view of the relative population of tbediSerent 
divisions. TbusMatiyari, a very poor sandy territory, 
is made to contain ve^ near four times the number 
of inhabitants that are in Udhrail, comparatively a rich 
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country ond nearly of the same size^ while the popula¬ 
tion of this is almost equalled by that of Rfiarwa, a 
very small district in a bad state of cultivation. 

There is even reason to suspect that the returns 
made bv the different police officers of divisions hav;e 
been altered after they reached Puraniya, for I took 
a copy of the original Khanah Shoman. which had 
been presened at Nehnagar, and which gave 22,872 
houses and 1(14,304 people, while the copy at Puraniya 
*»ives only 20,260 houses and 103,691 people. 1 am 
therefore persuaded that the mode of ascertaining the 
population which I have adopted in Ronggopur anct 
Dinajpur will give a nearer approach to the t™th than 
these returns; at the same lime, T admit that it is 
liable to be considerably eri'oneous, but I have no means 
of forming a more accurate conjectiire. 

i/'As in manv parts of this district six cattle are 
kept for each plough, and in most parts at least four 
are allowed, while the cattle are somewhat better, the 
quantity of land laboured by each ploughman is on 
EH averEEfe a deal more than in Dmajpur an 

Ronggopur; although where there are onlv two oxen 
to each plough, the quantity that th^ will cultivate 
is here usually reckoned less than the people of this 
district allowed; for the people here are a very helpless 
Txjor race, evidently less laborious than even those of 
Ronggopnr, Where however six cattle are employed. 
the man who manages the plough docs her work, 
and as with four cattle he requires much additional 
assistance. I scarcely think that the additional stock 
docs much more than counterbalance the difference ot 
inactivity, so that including labourers hired to assist 
the ploughmen, of w'hom there are scarcely any in 
Ronggopur and very few in Dinajpiir. nearly the same 
proportion of agriciiltural population wi^ be required 
for the same extent of arable land as in Dinajp^. 
cspeciallv as from the vast number of cattle, and the 
inllulgence which is given to those who tj^d them 
their keeper,^ are exceedingly numerous. Still how¬ 
ever. I must allow a little more labour to be perfoimaed 
by the additional stock, and in proportion the 
amount of that, and the nature of the soil and cnltiya- 
tion I shall allow from fifteen to nineteen Calaitta 
bVahs of cultivated land for every family of five 
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eultirators, young and old, men and women. Then 
rejecting small fractions, I shall take the remabme 
classes of society at the proportion estimated bv the 
beet-infomied men.v 

The foDowing is an example of my manner of 
proceedmg_:—In the division of Sihgunj it was 
well-informed persona that there were 
12,500 families employed in agriculture; and I ha%*e 
calculated the extent of occupied land at 118 sauare 
miles, or 226,560 bigahs, the measures there being the 
same as at Calcutta. Now deducting the proportion 
seven-eighths of one anna of the whole division, which 
was stated as that occupied by houses, gardens, and 
plantations there will remain 210,040 bigahs, which 
will give about 16f bigahs for every family. Now 
this I think is a probable proportion; for two-thjrds 
of the ploughs have four oxen, and the remainder have 
two; while a great deal of the land is sown after one 
or two ploughings, as the inundation retires; but then 
niulberry ia raised, and this is a 
cultivation which is attended with much trouble. 
Th^ calculations coincide so well with my ideas that 
I ^nk there can be no very gross error in'the Teaults 
The agricultural population being here reckoned only 
one-half of the whole, would be 02,500, in place o^ 
19,460 according to the returns made by the native 
officers, The reason of such an amazing difference 
seems to be that few of the other classes paying rent, 
the greater part of them was entirely omitted in the 
returns. The agents of the zemindars w'hom T con¬ 
sulted only admitted 6,000 ploughs cultivating 124.000 
bigahs, which may very probably be all that is entered 
on their books, there being much free land and 
probably enormous frauds. The result of similar 
calculations made respecting each division, will be 
found m the first Statistical Table. 

In ^the fifth Statistical Table will be found a 
calculation of the extent of many of the causes which 

affect the population I have 
already mentioned the great 
listlessness and want of enertjy 
among the people, scarcely any 
of whom enter into the regular 
army, although many are of the 
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same tribes which farther towards the west have strong 
military habits. They have, however, entered into 
the provincial corps, where they have chiefly distin- 
gnisned themselves by a want of that correct and 
honourable behaviour* which the natives of the west 
of India serving in the Bengal army have in general 
manifested. Most also of the armed men employed 
by the polite, and by the lan^ords as ^ards 
(Bumkandaj), are natives of the district, and a good 
many go for this kind of aervit^ tov^ards the east. 
Further, the greater part of the officers employed to 
manage the rent are natives, and perhaps those who go 
from this district to others for mat kind of employ¬ 
ment are as niimeroua as the strangers that are in 
service in Puraniya. 

There is therefore from this district some more 
emigration than from the two that are situated 
towards the east; but this emigration is so small as 
to produce little or no alleviation from the immense 
population by which the country is overwhelined, and 
is more tha'n counterbalanced by a much greater 
strictness in the manners of the women. The 
husbands are exceedingly jealous and careful, and the 
number of prostitutes is very trifling. Even the few 
that are, make but a very poor subsistence, a smaller 
proportion of the men who have considerable incomes 
oeing strangers than in Dinajpur and Ronggopur. 
*(A.niong the lower ranks scarcely any girl remains 
unmarried at six or seven years of age; hut as the 
Hindu law is here very rigorously observed, many of 
the higher castes, whose ancestors have come from the 
west of India or who have not the sums necessary to 
be squandered on the eternal ceremonies that are 
required in marriage, find a great difficulty in pro¬ 
curing proper matches for their daughters, and often 
altogether fail, so that the youji^ w'omen do not get 
husbands until they have been defiled by the operations 
of nature. When a misfortune so grievous has 
arrived, both parents and girls are disgraced. 

Id some parts of the district, "^ere the Hindu 
customs are carried to the most enormous rigour, such 
people become outcastes, and cdopt the^ faith of 
M^ammed; but in others an unoommon indulgence 
in this point is shown, and they are only lowered to 
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an inferior degree, whose mnrria^ are not attended 
with so mtich extravagance and nicety, so that by the 
age of twenty, except miserable deformed creatures 
and the few’ prostitutes, no women continue single, 
In some of the divisions, indeed, except such 
unfortunate creatures there are none single at fifteen, 
as will be seen from the fifth Statisticcil Table. 
WTiere the number is greater, it chiefly arises, as 
T have said, among the high ranhs. from u difflculty 
in procuring a proper match or means to defray the 
expense, which in almost every case is highly 
inconvenient and often proves ruinous.'^ 

The Hindu law respecting concubines is here not 
so strict as in most places, and almost all the pure 
Sudras and even some of the high castes are permitted 
to keep widows as Samodhs. As however, the high 
castes are here exceedingly numeroiis, the number 
of widows is somewhat greater than in Dinajpur 
and Eonggopur, and is some sort of check to 
population. 

Notwithstanding both these circumstances, the 
number of wromen in a condition to breed is far beyond 
the proportion in Europe, and still farther Iteyond 
what prudence reguirea. yet the population seems in 
some places to be diminishing; for the extreme timidity 
and listlcssness of the people has. in some parts pre¬ 
vented them from being able to i e|)el the encroachments 
of wild leasts, as will afterwards be stated. This, 
however, is only a local and recent evil, and within 
the last forty years the population has, I am credibly 
informed, at l^st doubled. There is indeed reason to 
think that at no very remote period the whole country’ 
was nearly a desert; for setting aside the Moslems, 
who form'about 43 per cent, of the W’hole population 
more than a half of the Hindus consider themselves 
still as belonging to foreign nations, either from the 
wrest of India or Bernal, although many of them have 
no tradition concerning the time of their emigration, 
and many have no knowledge of the particular part 
of these countriea from w'hence they came. Although 
ail the lower classes marry while infants, young 
women, it must be observed, seldom have their hrst 
child until their sixteenth or seventeenth year. More 
have their first child even at a later than at an earlier 
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age. Instances have occurred of girls having a child 
in their thirteenth year, but such are very rare. 

,, Many more p^plc live here as servants or hired 
labourers than even in Dinajpur; yet the difficulty 
which a stranger finds in procuring porters is still 
greater than in that distric t; and this, however extra¬ 
ordinary such an assert ion may seem, must he 
attributed to the extreme poverty of that class of 
people, although one would natura'lly expect that this 
should render them anxious for service; but the fact 
is that in order to defray the expense of marriage, 
funerals, and other ceremonies, most of them aro 
deeply involved in debt, and their services are bound 
for many months in anticipation, so that they are 
no longer at liberty to engage themselves to a 
stranger.* 

The checks on population are nearly of the same 
nature here as in Dinajpur and Kon^opur 

Although the distinction of families which adopt 
and reject inoculation for the small-pox has become 
perfectly hereditary and fixed, yet the practice is more 
universal than in the districts late;ly mentioned, and 
is equally successful; while the diseases peculiar to 
India, especially those chiefly affecting population, are 
less prevalent as will appear from the Statistical 
Table No. 5. Fever, however, makes greater ravages, 
and fluxes arc more common than towards the east. 
Dysenteries without bloofJy discharges (J^) are 
hero very common, especially after the equinoctial 

f eriodE;‘but tliev are less ‘fatal than in Europe. 

ormerly, I am told, this W8,s the disease to which the 
Europeans at Puraniya were chieBy subject; hut of 
late, without any evident cause that I have learned, 
this severe disorder has become less usual, and fevers 
much more common. It must lie obsen'ed that in the 
south-east part of the district it was stated that fluxes 
were most prevalent and dangerous after the vernal 
equinox, while in the other parts of the country the 
'worst season for this disease was stated to be after the 
autumnal equinox. 

Choleras (Daksal) are not uncommon in the hotter 
parts of the year. Of ibosc seized perhaps one-tenth 
die; but in some places this disease was alleged to bo 
more fatal. 
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Both species of leprosy are considered ^ inflicted 
bydeity as a punishment for their sin, and unless 
a Hindu of rank has means to perform the ceremony 
of purification (Prayaschitya), he becomes so far an 
outcast that he must live separate from his family. 

he dies, no one will bury him. Many of 
tho^ -who are affected after marriage, even when 
purified by the ceremony, abstain from cohabitation 
^ ith their wives. Tvo one affected before marriage 
cim on any account enter into that state, bat the peri^ 
when the malady appears is usually anticipated bv 
the ceremony. 

The leprasy which in Bengal is called Mahawadhi 
IS here more usually called Kur Kuri or Kushtha. the 
mtter a Sanskrita word. In the eastern parts of the 
district it is Tniieh more prevalent than towards the 
west. The leprosy in which the akin becomes white 
IS here most commonly caUed Pakhra, or Sweta, or 
Charka Kuri, and is pretty common; but is in general 
TOufined to a few parts of the body, and very seldom 
indeed becomes general, 

Ihe chronic swelling in the leg is very rare, while 
that of the throat is very frequent. The former is 
here cdled FOp or elephant-leg, as by European 
nosologiats it haJ5 been called elephantiasis. The 
swelling of the throat is here called Gheg. Except 
just in the comer projecting towards the lower pari 
of Bengal, chronic swelling of the testicles is com¬ 
paratively rare, and in most other places tins disease 
IS in a great measure confined to the natives of that 
countn’ who have settled in Puraniya. 

The rarity of the chronic swelling in the leg and 
testicle, while that in the throat is so common, would 
seem to jsoint out some difference in the nature and 
origin of those diseases; although there are so many 
mrcumstances common to all that in the account of 
Dmaipur I was led to consider them as the same 
malady occupying different parts of the body In 
some parts the swelling of the throat was considered 
S ^ajinrly incident to certain castes, especially to 
that ^led Kain. which would tend to show that 
hereditary influence has some share in its production 

the banmpatik, or fever accompanied by a 
swelling m the external fauces, in this district la 
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a very unooininoD disease) althoi^h in the adjacent 
district of Dinajpur it is exoe^ngly oommon. It 
happ >ens at all seasons; and in discourse must be care- 
fufiy distinguished from the disease called Sannipat, 
which is the very worst stage of a pure fever, where 
the powers of lire give way and the patient becomes 
cold. 

The sporadic fever which the natives consider as 
arising from a diseased state of the inner membrane 
of the nose, and which is here called Nakra, is very 
common. 

Although coughs are not nearly so frequent as in 
cold climates, most catarrhs being coniined to a alight 
fever accompanied W a discharge from the nose, y^ 
manv old people are harassed by the complaint which 
nosologists call catarrhus 8e7iUls, ^ Many are affected 
with a kind of chronic rheumatism (Girha) which 
produces a considerable swelling and great stiffness 
or even contraction of the limns, although neither 
jicoompanied nor preceded by fever. This disease 
would appear to be more common in the rainy season 
than during winter. 


CHAPTER IL 


rONDITION AND ^lANNER OF LIVING OF THE PEOPLE— 

EXPENSES OF LIVING—HOUSING-DRESS OF THE MUHAU- 

MEDANS—^DRESS OP THE HINDUS—DIET—LUXURIES— 
FUEL AND LIGHT—MEANS OF CONVEYANCE—FREE 
DOMESTIC servants—SLAVES—BEGGARS AND CHARITY— 

PROSTITUTES. 

Before entering on this subject I must premise 
that most of the remarks ■which I shall malce will 
refer chiefly to the part of the district on the right 
bank of the Mahananda, where the Hindi language 
and manners of Hithila prevail. On the left of that 
river the language of Bengal prevails, and the manners 
and condition of the people so nearly resemble those 
of the adjacent parts of Dinajpnr and Ronggopur 
that it will not be necessary to enter into a detail 
concerning them. 

Having in Dinajpur and Ron^opur given a 
particular estimate of the expenses of the difierent 

classes of people, Muhammedan 
EXPENSES OF LIVING, and Hindu, in the vicinity of 

the respective capitals of these 
districts, I think that in treating of this it would be 
unnecessary to enter into a detail so minute. I shall 
therefore confine myself to some general observations 
on the different heads of expense. 

A native assistant, well acquainted with country 
affairs, was at considerable pains in each division to 
procure an estimate of the monthly expense of living 
among different classes and ranks of people, and of 
the proportion of those who lived in each style; and 
the result will be found in the Table No. 6. His 
estimate, except in the higher classes, was calculated 
in sixteenth parts of the whole population; for the 
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sake of unifornuty, rejecting small fraotioDS, I have 
calculated how iimny families belong to each class, 
and have reduced the Table to that form. The people 
from whom he took his information were no doubt 
abundantly able to give a very accurate estimate of 
the usual rate of living, and might have made a near 
approximation to the proportion of each class; but 
the results appear to me liable to many objections. 

There is also another objection to the construction 
of this Table. In place of having desired the assistant 
to begin with making in each division an estimate 
of the expense of a family of three persons, and then 
to proceed gradually increasing the number of people. 
I directed him to form the various expenses of the 
people in each division into si.x classes, in canformity 
with the estimates which I had made in Eonggopur 
and Dioajpur, This has occasioned a considerable 
want of uniformity which might have been avoided by 
the former plan; and it must be observed that the 
principal object of all natives’ expense being to mam- 
tain as many dependent as p^sible, the relative 
expenses of different families h^r a much closer pro- 
jmrtioii to the respective number of jiersons each 
contains, than one accustomed to the manners of 
Europe alone would readily believe possible. Farther, 
it must not be imagined that in any division there are 
no families which contain only three or four personS; 
although none such are mentioned in the Table; for the 
whole naving been divided into six classes according 
to their rate of expenditure, the most usual numbers 
of persons correspuding to such rates of expense have 
been selected, and the others omitted. 

Even making an allowance for this, the expense 
of the lowest class seems to me almost everywhere to 
be exaggerated. The people who gave these etate- 
meuts, men usually of the higher ranks, alleged that 
the lower classes were not so poor as they pretended, 
vet on requesting them to calculate how a poor family 
could raise such a sum as that stated as the lowest, they 
never could succeed. 

With regard again to the higher classes, the same 
people seemed to me to underrate the numl^r of these 
principal families and the amount of their expense, 
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while they exaggeraterl the number of persons main¬ 
tained in their families by including among their 
domestics many of the persons employe in managing 
their estates, all of whom have separate families. 
Such sums as they have stated may indeed be the 
regular monthly expense of families of this kind; but 
the building of new houses, marriages, funerals, 
pilgrimages, purifications, and other ceremonies are 
contingencies some one of which occurs almost 
ann u ally; and some of them are attended with an 
enormous expense. 

As in this district such contin^ncies fall by far 
heaviest on the Hindus, specially those of high rank, 
the people of that sect in their usual and regular dia- 
hursements have very uniformly acquired habits of the 
utmost parsimony- The Moslems of rank, on the 
contrary, are a showy expensive people, and as they 
stOI lead the fashions of the capital where, within the 
memory of many, a Nawab held his court (Durobar), 
the Hindus of rank maintain a showy equipage, at 
least when th^ appear in public; but they live as 
retiredly as possible, and in private are uncommonly 
slovenly. It is generally supposed that almost every 
one among them who is not engaged in commerce 
endeavours to hide money in the earth, to which he 
may have recourse on any of those distressing con¬ 
tingencies which I have lately mentioned; and much 
is supposed to be lost from the owners having become 
stupid, through age or disease, before they disclosed 
the secret to their family, and being thns unable to 
point out the place of concealment. 

In the topographical account of the divisions 
I have already mentioned the number of houses and 

other edifices of brick, as afect- 
HOUSING., ing the appearance of the 
country. Perhaps I ought to 
have added the indigo factories, as several of them, 
although devoid of every sort of pretension to architec¬ 
tural merit, are by far the most splendid buildings 
that the district ^ssesses. In the third Statistical 
Table will be found an estimate of the manner in which 
the people are lodged. From this it will appear that 
the brick houses are chiefly confined to the vicinity of 
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Gaur, where the ruins afford materials very cheap. 
The natives of the place consider that indis^nsable, 
and as the only reason why they indulge in such a 
luxury;: but I am inclined to believe that a good deal 
arises from long-established habit. The natives of 
most parts of the district, it is true, would consider the 
proposal of any person under the degree of a Raja 
to build a house of brick as little short of insanity: 
vet the exertions of Mr. Smith, by euoonragmg the 
people both by advice and pecuniary aid, have indaoed 
a good many traders in Nath pur to build houses of 
brmk made for the purpose. Workmen have been 
induced to come from Nepal, w'here the people are 
more skilled, as living almost entirely in brick houses; 
and the style of building introduced by Mr Smith is 
verv convenient, being a sort of mixture between that 
of feurope, Bengal, and Nepal. The roofs are pent, 
and covert witii tiles, w^hicn in the manner of Nepal 
arc excellent. The apartments are rather high; but 
in imitation of Bengal, both they and the stairs are 
very small; they have, however,'tolerable doors and 
windows, somewhat lilie the houses of Europe. It is 
owing to the laudable exertions of the same gentleman 
that a great part of the brick bouses in the town of 
Puraniya have been erected; but except at Nathpur, 
and in the houses of Europeans, the vcrj* worst style 
of Bengalese architecture prevails. The houses, how¬ 
ever, are not .so wTetched as in Maldeh, and many of 
those in Bholahat and its vicinity, considering the 
style, are very good building. A great many have 
two stories, ana almost all nave wooden doors and 
sbutters. 

Houses consisting of a wooden and bamboo frames 
and covered with tiles, are conhned to the capital, and 
are as nmnerous as they merit, especially w'hen covered 
with the common tiles of the country, Tvhich are little 
htt^ to resist wind and rain; and such bouses are 
scarcely less liable to fire than those covered with 
thatch, while they are infinitely colder in winter and 
hotter in summer. 

In most parts of the district, clay fit for erecting 
mud walls may be readily procured, although in 
general it is not of a quality so good for the purpose 
as that found in the southern parts of Dinajpnr. As 
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will flpf^ar from th© Tabl©, it is very imich neslected, 
althouM no material seems better* adapted %r the 
state of the coantry. Walls of mud covered with tiles 
made after the manner of Nepal, would make a com¬ 
fortable cottage, which, would require little timber 
and few bamboos, and 'which would be very secure 
from fire, nil considerations of the utmost necessity in 
this district, w^here these materials are scarce; and 
where, the huts of each village being usually huddled 
together without any intervening gardens, fires are 
uncommonly frequent and destructive< Many of the 
houses now built of mud are tolerably comfortable, 
although all are thatched. Some have two stories, 
more have a terrace of clay under the pent roof in 
order to lessen the danger from fire; and a large 
proportion have wooden beams, doora, and window- 
shutters; but the roofs of many are entirely supported 
by bamboo, and no wood enters into any part of their 
structure. People who have houses of this kind 
usually surround their premises with a wall of mud 
thatched; as those who have any buildings of brick 
usually employ a wall of that Itiod. Some even do 
this 'n’ho have nothing within except huts constructed 
of reeds and bamboos; for the men of high rank here 
are very shy, and jealous conceming their w'omen, 
The scarcity of bamboos renders it necessary for 
the inhabitants to have much recourse to timber for 
supporting the roofs of their houses, either in whole 
or in part, as may be seen by the Statistical Table; 
but this has not rendered their houses more comfort¬ 
able than the huts towards the east. Quite the 
contrary has happened. For the frames of their 
houses, they do not afford to purchase beams and posts 
of a reasonable size, but content themselves w'ith miser¬ 
able sticks. The best are the tops or branches of the 
Sal tree brought from Morang; next to these, poor 
cuttings of the same kind of timber from Bhagalpur, 
or from the stunted forests of this district; but many 
content themselves with the small miserable tree called 
Hijat (Trees, No. 36), which grows in the marshes of 
the south, or 'wdth some few wild trees of no value that 
are found in small wockIs in different parts of the 
district. The frame of the best houses here nearly 
resembles that used in Bengal, but is not quite so 
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strong, as inay be seen from the sketches A and B. 
Such roofs are here caUed Chauka; but by far the 
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greater part of auch as have wooden posts, especially 
in the western parts of this district, have no beams 
to connect the frames of the walls, and consist of poets 
alone, such roofs are here called Arhaiya. These 
posts straiten exceediagW the miserable dimensions 
that are usually allotted for even the houses that have 
ivcH)den frames. These usually extend from ten to 
fifteen cubits in length by from six to eight cubits 
(eighteen inches) in Tvidth, The thatch of such houses 
consists entirely of the leaves of different kinds of 
grass, in general, however, inferior to the Ulu of 
Bengal; and under the thatch they very rarely indeed 
have mats, which are a great means of kwping the 
apartment clean, both from dust and vermin. Their 
walls are composed of very different materials, which 
give various degrees ot comfort. The neatest, 
cleanest, and by far the most comfortable walls in the 
thatched cottages of Bengal are tbo^ made of 
bamboos opened into a kind of planks, which are inter¬ 
woven to form mats. In this district, however, such 
are very rare and seem to be aMost entirely confined 
to Krishnagunj, where it is said, about fifty families 
have accommodations of this kind. In the division 
of Dangrkhora they have some tolerable houses with 
wooden frames, the w^alls of which consist of straw 
placed between two rows of reeds, and plastered on 
both sides with clay and cow-dung. These have 
wooden doors, and are the only houses of the class 
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which are secured in that manner. Windows are 
seldom required, as being too favourable for wanton 
curiosity. 

In other parts the houses which are supported by 
wooden posts have only hurdles (Jhangp) for doora; 
but their walls are of the same nature as those in 
Dangrkhora. only they are not always plastered on 
both' aides, Walla of "this kind exclude the extremes 
of heat and cold; but they harbour all manner of 
vermin, especially rats and snakes. In order to lessen 
the danger from fire, the outside of the roof is often 
plastered in the same manner. This operation is 
performed annually, when the rainy season has 
passed. The plaster is washed oS by the ensuing 
rains, but then the dai^r from fire has greatly 
diminished. 

The huts which have frames composed entirely of 
bamboos are usually from seven to ten cubits long, by 
from four to six cubits wide, and their frames are 
partly built after the Chauka and partly after the 
Arha'iya fashion, terms which I have lately eiiplained. 
The principal difference among the huts of this kind 
arises from the nature of the thatch, that composed of 
Straw, or rather stubble, being reckoned vastly inferior 
to that composed of grass leaves. Wherever rice is 
plenty, however, all the poorer natives have recourse 
to the stubble, which is much nearer at hand and costs 
nothing; but id many parts the demand for straw, on 
account of the numerous herds, is so urgent that no 
such thatch is used, and perhaps its use should be 
prohibited; as the want of forage is in every part a 
moat pressing necessity. The huts with bamboo 
frames differ also considerably with respect to their 
walls. The best are composed of reeda confined by 
split bamboos, or often by bamboo branches; but even 
this, in some parts of the district, is considered as 
too expensive, and the reeds, in place of being confined 
by bamboos, are fastened by means of the stems of 
tamarisk, or of the pulse called Arahar (Cyrils 
Cajan), or even by other reeds, all of which, esp^ially 
the last, form fences through which a dog or jackal 
can thrust itself . In ^neral these walls are plastered 
on one side with cow-dung and day, which in winter 
serves to exclude much cold; but many cannot afford. 
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or rather will not exert themselves to procure even 
this comfort; and their abodes are exceedingly 
wretched, and may be said neither to exclude the 
burning evening sun nor the chilling blasts of winter, 
and if rain is accompanied bv much wind, they exclude 
little of the wet. 

In the western divisions of the district there is, 
however, a still farther step in the descent of misery. 
A kind of circular wall about four feet high, and from 
five to seven cubits diameter, is made of re^s placed 
on end, mixed with a few sticks of tamarisk and 
branches of bamboo, and confined by a few circles of 
split bamboo or of reeds twisted together. This wall 
is sometimes plastered, sometimes not; and supports 
a conical roof, insisting of a few small bamboos or 
sticks covered with reeds, and the cheap®t procurable 
thatch. A bamboo post or stick placed in the centre, 
often but not always ^pports the roof of this hovel, 
which is called Marui, Mamka, Morki, or Khopra 

I might have perhaps descended still farther, and 
described the acoommofiations of a good many people 
who live constantly as vagrants, and whose sufferings 
in the rainy and cold season must be great, as the 
tents or temporary sheds, which they erect, afford 
little or no shelter. The number of such is not how¬ 
ever considerable, 

.^though the floods here are of shorter duration 
than in Honggopur, the people have taken more pains 
to raise the ground on w’hicn their houses stand; and 
it is only in two divisions, Gorguribah and 
Dan^khora, that usual floods enter the houses The 
people of these divisions have no rational excuse for 
this indolence, as there are other divisions naturally 
as low*, w^here the people have entirely secured them¬ 
selves. 

The natives of this coimtiy are in many respects 
lodged in a manner similar to what prevails in Bengal. 
Except in the larger houses built of brick, each 
apartment is a separate house, and the wealth of the 
possessor is more known by the number of huts than 
by any of them being of extraordinary magnitude or 
neatness; not to mention elegance, which is totally 
out of the question. The collection of huts, which in 
Bengal is called Vari, is here called Haveli; and the 
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space by which it is surrounded, and which, when it 
can possibly be afforded, is always enclosed so as to 
conceal everything within, is called Anggan. From 
such a style the palace of Gaur must have appeared 
like a prison, more dismal than Newgate, being a mere 
dead wall of brick forty feet high. 

The great have fences of brick, or of mud 
thatched, which looks very ill. Except these favoured 
few, the fences of the other inhabitants are exceedingly 
mean, being usually reeds very clumsily tied together, 
and the space within is very seldom neat, or ornamen¬ 
ted with flowers. The ™fs are covered with 
cucurbitaceous plants, and in the Anggan are some¬ 
times a few plantain or ricinus tre^, or a bower 
covered with some twining pulse {Dolichos lignosus); 
but in many places it is quite bare, and there is no 
space between the fences, except holes into which all 
fdthiness and even dead carcases are thrown. ^ 
negligent in this point are the natives that, while 
writing this, I am assured by a gentleman that he 
this day saw the dead body of a woman rotting in 
oue of these holes. The poor creature had probably 
b^ti a stranger, and having died where no f^rson of 
her caste resided, the people in whose house she was 
had privately thrown out the body, and alleged that 
she had died on the spot; for the maxims of Hindu 
purity would have prevented anvone from touching 
the b^y, and had it remained, the people must have 
deserted their house. 

Most of the huts here, except the wretched hovels 
called Marki. are built in the BanggaJa fashion with 
arched ridges, but they are much lower and flatter 
than in Dina^pur. Tfie number of those buflt with 
roofs consisting of four sloping sides is very 
inconsiderable. Such are here called Chautarka. 
More are built with two sloping sides, and a straight 
ridge, and this is here called the Tirahuti fashion, as 
having been introduced from that country. 

The furniture is greatly inferior to that of 
Dinajpur or Ronggopur, and very few [have^ acquired 
a taste for that of Europeans. In other points, most 
of what I have said concernirg the furniture of those 
districts is applicable to this; but bamboo mats are in 
1^ use for biding, and their place is supplied by 
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an inferior mat made of reeda of several kinds, or of 
li grass called Kua {Pao cynosuroides), or of straw; 
more people however have blankets. These indeed 
are more necessary, the climate being more severe 
Many of thase who have no bedsteads, in the rainy 
season sleep on stages; but many of the hnts are too 
small to admit of this salutary practice. The only 
furniture of any considerable value consists of brass, 
copper and bell-metal vessels, of which the ]^p!e here 
use more than in the two above-mentioned districts, 
and they seem to have been chiefly induced to adopt 
this practice from its being a kind of hoarding, which 
maybe concealed in the earth, and which is safe from 
fire. 

In the seventh Statistical Table will be seen an 
estimate of the manner in which the people are 
covered by night and by day. I shall here annex 
a description of the dress of the natives, of which 
I gave little account in describing the two districts 
that have been already surveved, 

i/A man of high rank in not weather when in full 
dress, uses a turban (Dustar) of fine muslin; a Niroah 

or long vest with sleeves, des- 
MUBAMMEDAN conding below the calf of tho 
male dress at leg, tied across the breast, and 
pURANrvA. made of muslin; a Jamah or 

outer coat of the same fashion 
and material, but descending to the feet, a Kumur- 
bund, or sash, or girdle of the same material; long 
loose drawers or trousers (Tzar) of calico, tied round 
the middle by a silk string, and descending to the 
ankles. These constitute the proper Muhammedan 
dress, and collectivelv are called a Jora or suit. He 
also uses long pointed slippers embroidered with gold 
and silver thread and spangles. It was formerly the 
custom to throw these off whenever one entered a room 
where was a carpet, and this is still done in any place 
where the natives are afraid; but in imitation or the 
English, tlie people of rank keep on their shoes, 
especially in visiting Europeans. Formerly all men 
of rank wore a dagger stuck in the girdle and a 
sword; hut now, in imitation of the English, side- 
arms are not used except among the military. In 
place of the Nimah and Jamah some persons wear 
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a vest called Angga, which descends only to the 
hauDches> and a coat, Kaba, which reach^ to the 
knees, and has very wide slaves- The skirts cross 
before, and arc open at the sides up to the haunches, 
as in the Nimah and Jamah, 

In cold weather the Muhammedans of rank, when 
on ceremony, often use the same dress as in hot 
weather, but wTap two lon^ shawls round their 
shoulders, and young coxcombs frequently wrap a 
shawl handkerchief round their heads This however 
is an imiovatiou in which old men do not indulge, as 
at the levee (Durobar) of a Nawab it would have been 
considered as a liberty which mt^hi have cost the 
perpetrator his ears. Many people, however- wear 
wanner articles of dress, sucn as a Kaba or coat 
made of flowered shawd or silk (Kinkhap); drawers 
of silk: a Sambur-topi or cap made of fur, usually 
of otters’ skin and often embroidered, in place of 
a turbanj mittens {Diiptnnah) of knitted cotton or 
shawl; .and foot-socks (Paytabah) of knitted cotton 
or shawl. 

The ordinary dress of a ^fuhammedan man of 
rank in hot weather cons is U of a small conical cap of 
muslin (Taj), a short vest (Angga) of muslin, and long 
drawers (I^ar), of calico. Instead of these last many 
use the Lunggi, a piece of blue cotton cloth from five 
to ^ven cubits long and two wide. Tt is wrapped 
simply two or three"times round the waist, and hangs 
down to the knee. He also has a handkerchief and 
a pair of leather slippers. In cold weather the turban 
is often worn even in undress. The vest (Angga) is 
made of silk or calico. They add a short coat with 
wide sleeves (Kaba) or with narrow sleeves fChupkun) 
and a loose great coat (Lubada) of the same materials. 
They wTap round their shoniders either a shawl or 
quilt stuffed with a little cotton (Rejayi), and made of 
silk, or silk and cotton mixed; also foot-socks and 
mittens. 

The full dress of the middle rank is much ths 
same as that of the higher, especially in warm 
weather; but it is coarser, and their slippers are 
usually of leather. In, cold weather they use only one 
shawl, with a long ^-est and coat (Nimah and Jamah) 
of musliu, and trousers (Izar) of silk or silk and cotton 
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mixed (Maldehi). They do not use the fur cap, 
mittens nor foot-socks. 

In ordinary dress, the middle rank of Moslerns in 
summer w^ear a small cap (Taj) of muslin, sometimes 
trom=ers (Izar) of calico, but more usually a piece of 
blue cloth (Lunggi) wrapped round their waist, 
together with a sheet five cubits by three, consisting 
of two breadths of cloth sewm together (Dupatta), 
which they wrap round their shoulders. In place of 
this they' sometimes use a short vest with wide sleeves 
(Angga) made of muslin. They use wooden sandals. 
In cold weather they add a short turban (Morassa), 
a vest (Angga) of silk or chintz, and a quilted mantle 
(Rejayi) of similar materials, and more commonly use 
trousers (Izar), although the WTapper (Lunggi) is 
often employed to cover the waist. Instead of the 
quilt, many content tlieraselves with a sheet of calico 
(Dobar) ten cubits long by three wide, which is 
doubled, and thrown round the shoulders. 

The common people among the Muhammedans, in 
fidl dre^, use bleached calico, a turban, a short vest 
with wide sleeves (Angga), sometimes trousers, but 
more usually a wrapper (Lunggi) for their waist. 
Manv, however, have adopted ^e Hindu dress, and 
in place of the vest and Lunggi throw round their 
shoulders a small .mantle of cafioo (Dupatta), which 
is five cubite long by three wide, and wrap round their 
middle a piece of ailiro (Dhoti), which is from five to 
seven cubits long, and from one and a half to two 
broad. The end of this, after two turns have been 
passed round the waist, is passed between the legs and 
thrust under the folds which cross behind the back. 
On ceremony they always use slippers. In cold 
weather, when in full dress, they prefer the vest 
(Angga) and trousers (Izar) as warmer, and either 
wrap round their shoulders a quilted mantle (Bejayi), 
made of old sheets dyed by themselves, or a large sheet 
(Dohar) worn double. 

The ordinary dress of the low Muhammedans, in 
warm weather, consists entirely of an unbleached 
Hindu wrapper (Dhoti), or of merely a small piece of 
calico (Bhagoya or Langgoti), which passes between 
the legs, and its ends are turned over a string, which 
is tied round the haunches. In cold weather mey add 
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OS a mactle a large doubled sheet (Dohar). or a quilt 
of old rags stitched together (Kangtha or Gudn), 

A lady of rank on grand occasions dresses aa 
follows:—A gown ^Peswaj) with sleeves, which 

reaches to the neck and tha 
muhammedak heels. It is oiade of fine 
FEMALE DRESS- muslin bordered with gold or 

silver lace. A veil of one 
breadth of cloth six cubits long by three wide 
(Ekpatta), made of fine Banaras musim edged witn 
eold or silver lace. An Anggiya or bodice covers the 
to the waist, and has verj' short sleeves. It is 
made of muslin, sometimes dyed, and la worn under 
the gown. A pair of long drawers (Snrwar), whi^ 
are tied like those of the men, but are exceedingly 
narrow at the ankle; the women are usual priding 
themselves much on the neatness of their feet. Thev 
are made of satin (Masni), or rich silk flowered with 
eold and silver (Kinkbap), which are very hot; but 
^■en in the warmest weather must be endured on grand 
occasions. Slippers with long-pointed toes, covered 
with gold and silver embroidery ■ Young women often 
leave out the bodice. In place of the gown (P^waj) 
m^V a shifi (Korta), wtich is iBade Tnnch like 
the shift of European women, but reaches only to the 
knee. It is made of fine muslin. Some wear another 
kind of the same material which has longer sleeves, 
but only descends to the haunches. This is called a 
Muhurum; and young women usually prefer it to the 
iiift. In cold weather they use a flowerM shawl as 
a mantle; and the bodice and shift are of silk. 

In warm w'eather Muhamraedan women of middle 
rank in full dress, wear linen only; bodice (Anggiya), 
a short (Muhurum) or long shift (Korta), and a veil 
of "muslin. The veil is sometimes of one piece of cloth 
(Eklayi), aud at others consists of two breadths sewna 
togetber (Dupatt^, The natives have no name common 
to both kinds. They also wear drawers (Snrwar) of 
bleached calico, and leather slippers. In cold weather 
the bodice or short shift is made of silk or chintz, the 
long shift of calico usually dyed, and for a mantle 
either a nnilt of silk or chintz (Eejayi), or a doubled 
eheet (Dohar) of calico is employed. 
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Inordinary dress the Muhammedan women of 
middling rank, after the Hindu fashion, use nothing 
but an unbleached piece of muslin called a Sari or 
Barahati, which is about ten or twelve cubi^ long by 
two broad. One end of this is passed twice round 
the waist, and descends to the ankles, the other end 
is raised over the head and shoulders and forms a veil. 
In cold weather they add as a covering for their 
shoulders, a mantle of quilted chintz (Rejayi), or a 
double sheet of calico (Dohar) 

The poor Muhammedan women in fnll dress use 
a wrapper (Sari) of dyed calico, and throw another 
piece of the same kind round their shoulders. In cold 
weather, if they can afford it, they add a doubled 
mantle of calico" (Dohar). In common dress they use 
a wrapper (Sari) of unbleached calico, and in cold 
weather they mahe a kind of patched mantle (Kaugtba) 
from pieces of old clothes quilted together, but with¬ 
out being stuffed with ootton. 

The Hindu men of rank, even the Pandits at their 
marriages and other grand occasions, have entirely 

adopted the Muhammedan 
HINDU dress, and use the turban, 

M.4LE DRESS. clothes made by a tailor, and 

shoes or slippers of leather. 
They are only to be distinguished by their vests and 
coats being tied on the right side in place of the left, as 
the Muhammadans practise. Under the trousers they 
always wear a small Dhoti, and their turban is also 
in general smaller; when, however, they perform any 
religions ceremony or eat, these foreign luxuries must 
be laid aside; and they only retain the wrapper 
(Dhoti), and if the w’eather is cold, w*rap another piece 
of the same kind round their sboulaers. On such 
occasions every Hindu must lay aside whatever part 
of his dress lias been touched by the infidel needle 

In ordinary dress even, they use the turban, but 
in place of the trousers they always use the wrapper 
called Dhoti, which I have already described. In 
addition to this, for covering their shoulders they use 
a mantle (Dupatta) consisting of tivo breadths sewn 
together. Many now use leather slippers but some 
a^ere to their proper custom of wearing sandals. 
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which have wooden soles, a strap of leather to 
over the instep, and a wooden or hom peg with a 
button on its top. The foot is passed through the 
strap, and the peg is placed between two of the to^ 
In cold w*eather they add a short calico v«l with 
sleeves, which they call Angrakha; but, except iu being 
tied on the contrary side, it does not differ from the 
Angga of the Muhammedans. Some also wear a wide 
gTeat«)at (Lubadal of chintz or of Maldehi silk, or 
a quilted mantle (Rejayi) of the same materials, or a 
mantle made of a sheet of calico donbl^ (Dohar), or 
of muslin lined throughout wdth calico, and also 
surrounded by a border (Dolaj'i). 

Hindus of middling rank, when fully dressed in 
warm weather, in addition to^ their proper clothing 
consisting of a piece (Dhoti) of bleached calico 
wrapped round the waist, add a Muhammedan mantle 
of muslin with a border of calico (Eklayi). or of two 
breadths sewn together (Dupatta), a short vest of the 
same (Angrakha). and a turban, and they use leather 
slippers. In cold weather some wear a shawl in place 
of a mantle, others a quilt (Ifejayi), or one made of 
muslin lined and bordered with calico (Dolai), or a 
calico sheet doubled (Dohar). Many Brahmans, how¬ 
ever, even of this rank use the full Muhammedan suit 
(Jora), only using a wrapper (Dhoti) under their 
trouser.'?. 

In warm weather the ordinary dress of the Hindus 
of middliog rank consists of a wrapper (Dhoti) of un¬ 
bleached calico, with a mantle of the same consisting 
of two breadths sewn into one sheet (Dupatta), and 
a pair of wooden sandals. Tn (»ld w*eather they add 
a turban, a quilt (Rejayi) for the mantle, and a short 
vest (Angrakha), 

The poor Hindu men, in full dress, use an 
unbleached wrapper (Dhoti) of calico, a bleached 
turban, a mantle of two breadths sewn together 
(Dupatta), and leather shoes In cold weather, in 
place of the single mantle they use one that is doubled 
(Dohar), or a quilt (Rejayi), made of old clothes dyed. 
Their ordinary dress is the same writh that of the 
Muhammedans of their own station 
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The Hindu females in this part of the world have 
in many respects adopted the use of a dress made by 

the needle. Women of rank", 
HINDU in fnU dress, use a petticoat 

FEMALE DRESS. (Ghagra or Lahangga) of silk. 

and a veil of silk or muslin. 
This veil being of the same dimensions and materials 
with the wrapper (Sari), which is their proper dress. 
ts called by the same name. The Kshatriya or Rajput 
women in place of this wear bodice (Aiigga) and a 
short jacket (Choli) of the same materials. In cold 
weather a shawl or quilted mantle of silk (Bejayi) is 
added to the above. 

In warm weather the Hindu women of a middling 
rank, when fully dressed, wrap a Sari of bleached 
muslin or silk round their waists aud cover their 
shoulders with one of its ends. In cold weather most 
of them wrap another Sari round their shoulders, 
while some use a double mantle of muslin (DoharV. 
In ordinary during the warm weather, their whole 
dress consists of one unbleached calico wrapper (Sari) 
to which in cold weather they add another for the 
shoulders. 

This ordinary dress of the middling rank is the 
only one of the poor, but theirs is coarser and smaller, 
and is never washed except on very signal occasions, 
such as marriages; and then they usually dye their 
clothes red with safflower.*' 

The Moslems leading the fashion in dress and 
being very smart, the Hindu men of rank, when they 
appear in public, keep themvelves clean. The women 
of the Moslems, and of some castes of Hindus that are 
secreted, are said to be tolerably clean; but all those 
which are visible are the dirtiest creatures that I have 
ever beheld. In general their linen, except what is 
used as a dress or ceremony, is neither bleached nor 
dyed, nor have they even coloured borders, such 
operations indeed would he totally superfluous, as no 
colour could possibly be distinguiahed through the dirt 
bv wMch thev are encrusted. A woman who appears 
clean in public on ordinary occasions may pretty 
confidently be taken for a prostitute; such care of 
her person would indeed be considered by her husband 
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aa totally incompatible with modesty. _ Their clotbea 
are often worn to rags without having been once 
washed. The higher ranks of Hindu women, on 
solemn occasions such as marriages, have a dress of 
silk which lasts a life-time. In common many such 
do not even use bleached linen. I am assured oy the 
Pandit of the survey that, having been introduced to 
the family of a Pandit of Dhamdaha who now resides 
in Calcutta, where he is highly celebrated for his 
learning, and "who is a very wealthy mat), he found 
the females dressed in linen, which did not appear to 
have been washed for a month, if in fact it had ever 
undergone that operation. 

Silk is a good deal used, hut Erandi and Mekhli 
are leas in use than towards the east. The Brahmans 
wear a good deal of a reddish cotton cloth somewhat 
resembling Nankeen, and called Kukti. In the 
northern parts of the district many of the women dress 
after the old fashion of Kamrup; but in other parts 
they are more fully covered. !mth men and women 
are more fully clothed in winter than in Dinajpur and 
Ronggopur; and a greater sharpness in the air renders 
this necessary, and w^ould even require a much greater 
addition than is allowed, I do not indeed know 
whether the people here do not on the whole suffer 
more from cold than in those districts, there being 
a very essential difference in the temperature. _ Yet 
of even the lower classes moat are provided with a 
wrapper of cotton cloth quilted, or with a blanket or 
piece of sackcloth, and of the higher all use quilts 
of silk or chintz either as a coat or wrapper. In 
snmmer the lower classes of men go nearly naked. 

The women here are much less indnlgea in gold 
and silver ornaments than in Dinajpur Even in the 
south-east corner, where the people are most luxurious, 
it is supposed that their husbands allow them one 
quarter part less of this extravagance than on the 
opposite side of the Mahananda; and in the western 
parts they do not allow one-haJf. In the south-east 
corner, and bevond the Mahananda, the Hindu women 
use ornaments of shell: but in Mithila they use orna¬ 
ments of lacj and all in a great measure supply the 
place of the precious metals with brass and bell-metal, 
pewter, or tin. 
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Although no coiintry can well abound more with 
oil, Ihe custom of anointiW themselves in several parts 
of this district is confined to a very few families^ of 
strangers. In others again, and these far from being 
so productive as most others, a verv large proportion 
daily anoint themselves. The universality of the 
practice to such an extent seems chiefly conflned to 
Gaur and the old province so called, which abounds 
much more with oil than sugar, from whence it is 
said to derive its name. In most parts, everyone 
anoints himself on high occasions. 

The women here, although in other respects 
slovenly, are more careful of their hair than in 
Kamrup; and few allow it to hang about like a mop, 
but tie their hair with some degree of care. The 
young women and children usually have their eye-lids 
stained with lamp-black. The'practice in a man 
would be considers effeminate. The women of this 
district, both Moslems and Hindus, are usually more 
or less marked by an operation called Godna, which 
may be translated tattoo, that Otaheitian word having 
now in some measure become English. The belles of 
the South Sea have however carried this ornament to 
a much greater extent than those of India, who 
generally content themselves with a few flourishes on 
their ai^, shoulders and breast. No pure Hindu 
will drinlc water out of a girl's hand until she is thus 
adorned, The operation is performed between thi 
age of ten and twelve years. 

In the eighth Statistical Table will te found the 
result of very patient inquiries concerning the diet 

of the people of this district, 
DIET. which, although made by in¬ 

telligent natives, questioning 
others perfectly well informed, are far from being 
satisfactory. They were, as usual, taken in fractious 
of annas 'and pice of the whole families of each 
division, and from thence the numbers put down have 
h^n calculated so as to procure a general average, on 
which of course more reliance may be placed than 
on the particulars, the errors in one division being 
probaWv corrected by those of another. 

Grain is of courk the grand staple of subsistence, 
and the people agreed better conoermng the allowance 
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of that thao of any other things aithough they were 
not so imifoTTn in tneir statentents as in Dinaj pur and 
Ron^gopur. The average consumption of rice^ for a 
family eating no other grain except for seasoning, 
was in different divisions stated at from 48 to 64 s. w. 
a day for each person, j'oung and old. The former 
is the rate almost universally given in Dinajpur, and 
the latter exceeds a little even that given in Ronggo- 
pur; but these are the extremes, and in most of the 
divisions the estimate was nearly 54 s. w. (1-3B6 lb. 
avoirdupois). It must howerer he observed that the 
quantity of pulse used Jiere as a seasoning is much 
^ater than in Ronggopnr, and probably this makes 
the quantity of food nearly equal in the two districts. 
Rice, however, is not so universally the grand 
constituent part of the food as in Dinafpur. nor even 
as in Ronggopur. Every rich person indeed uses it 
at least once a day; but many prefer wheaten flour for 
a iwrtion of their food, and near the Ganges many 
cannot afford the daily use of rice, but live much on 
cakes made of maize, or of other coarse grains, and 
still more on those made of pulse. 

The food in this district is, notwithstanding, 
more Btimulating and savoury than that of the people 
to the east. In the first place many more persons 
daily eat butchers meat or poultry,' and in many 
places, notwithstanding a greater proportion of 
Hindus, the Moslems openly procure beef and buffalo, 
and there are professional butchers who regularly sell 
beef, goats’ flesh, or mutton. This indulgence seems 
to have been secured partly by there having been 
several considerable Mo^sleni proprietors, partly bv 
there having ^n three European stations, but cliieflv 
from the residence of a Nawab having Wn fixe^ 
immediately over the chief Hindo zemindar, so that 
the selling [of] meat had become a regular custom. 
At Knshnagunj good beef may occasionallv be pro¬ 
cured from the buteber during the whole cofd season. 
A paper is sent round, mentioning the number of 
pieces into which the beast is to be cot, with the price 
of each annexed; and when the sabscription for a con* 
siderable proportion has been filled, the beast is killed 
In every other part, even in the capital, the meat that 
can be procured is so wretchedlv lean as to be totally 
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unfit for English cookery. Tt maj'' indeed be made 
into soup, which may be eaten by any one who has 
not seen the meat before it was dressed. Sacrifices 
and offerings are also more common than towards the 
east; but it is not always the votary that benefits in 
his diet. Many Brahmans and otner persons who 
affect uncommon sanctity give the fiesh to the lower 
castes; still however the meat is not lost, and 
contributes fully as much to the benefit of society as 
if these good men bad indulged their appetites. The 
lower dregs of Hindu impurity are also much benefited 
by the swine which they keep, although not so much 
as in Eonggopur. Towards the boundary of Dinaj- 
pur there are a few, but the breed increases gradually 
towards the west, and beyond the Kosi is very 
abundant. Game is not so plenty as in Dinajpur, 
but more so in the w'estem parts of Ronggopur, and 
many of the lower castes procure abundance of ducks 
and teal, which towards the east are totally neglected. 

Fish also is exceedingly abundant, so that in some 
iarts almost every person has daily more or less at 
lis table, partly’purchased and partly caught by 
nraself. This aliment is however more plenty in the 
dry season, and is generally of a very baa tiuality and 
often half putrid. Little' is preserved dry, and the 
people arc unacquainted with preserving it beaten up 
into balls with vegetables (Sidal), 

Milk and its preparations are in general vastly 
mote plenty than towards the east, especially near the 
Ganges and Kosi, and tliere are very few so poor but 
that they can procure it on holy days. Tlie consump¬ 
tion of sugar is very Lrifting and in many parts^ is 
considered as an indulgence only proeureable a Raja- 
Sugar is chiefly consumed in a drink called Sherbet, 
which in this country consists usually of sugar and 
water alone. The consumption of the coarse extract 
of sugar-cane, or of molasses and treacle, is very great. 
There is scarcely any one who has them not on great 
occasions, and many use them daily. 

The greatest deficiency in the diet of the natives 
of this district is the *small proportion of oil; 
although no country can well be more productive of 
this substance. Very various degrees of economy in 
its use seem to have taken place in different parts of 
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the district, and in geaeraJ it is most scantily used 
where the greatest quantities are produced The 
reason of this seems to^ that there, a ^ast proportion 
of the rent being paid from its sale, and the payment 
of rent being always the most urgent demand, a great 
eronomy has taken place. In the parts, again, where 
silk is the production that pays most of the rent, the 
quantity or oil that is used is surprising. On this 
account, I am afraid the proportions given in the 
Table will be of little use, for what was called 
abundance in one place was in others considered as a 
very scanty allowance. In some places, indeed, the 
greater part of the natives seemed to have no desire 
to eat oil, and the difference of the allowance perhaps 
is not always so great in reality as in appearance; for 
in several of the divisions, where the quantity stated 
was small, the kind in cominon use for the lamp is 
either the castor or linseed oil; but where a family 
burns rape’seed oil, no separate account is kept of 
that used! for the table and that used for light. The 
estimates of the quantity daily used by each person, 
old and young, when there was no necessity for 
economical restraint, varied in different divisions from 
5 s. w. to 1 s. w. or from 15 drams to 3 drams 
apothecaries weight. The former was in the capital, 
wmere many families transact a great deal of business 
and enjoy themselves by the light of the lamp; the 
latter was in Nehnagar, where the people seem to dis¬ 
like oil as an aliment; but a large proportion anoint 
themselves, and the estimate which the people gave 
was probably underrated. The average rate is about 
2.8 S- w. a day for each person; and where people 
use the oil daily, but scantily, and merely as an 
aliment, one-quarter of that quantity may about 
the usual proportion, although in some places a much 
smaller quantity suffices. In some parts a good many 
cannot every day afford even the smallest portion. 

In a few divisions towards Dinajpur the poorest 
people eat little or no salt, and supply its place bv 
ashes; and in a few others towards the northeast the 
lowest class add some ashes to compensate the 
scantiness of the supply; but in by far the greater part 
of this district every family uses daily more or less 
and from the quantity stated to be imported the con- 
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sumption must be ven' great, although a 
nortloa IS re-exported to the dominions of Gorkha, ana 
given reattle. Still however the peoplj 
very badly supplied; so that the poor who use it da ly 
are not supposed to be able to procure more than oue- 
fouTth of the proportion that those in a 
situation consmne; and even those who are in tolerably 
easy circiunstances require to be extremely frugal in 
of this commodity.-' The result of my in^i^ 
on this head differed more widely 
some stating 75 s.w. and others only 27 6 '^ ^ 

comfortable monthly allowance for each pe^on of 
a family, young and old included. It must however 
be observed where very low estimates of the usual con- 
gumption of the easiest rank were given, as at 
Manihari and Gorguribah, that the 
is very ereat, because every one is stated to recede 
a coSiSerabie share and none are very scantilv 
supplied. The average of all the estimates ifthich 
I procured was at the rate of 55 s. w* a month for each 
pereon. young and old, who is li^ng 
Snd the-^ proportion given, m different 
make the actual consumption fall somewhat short of 
half of that quantity. The whole, as 
is exceedingly adulterated. A large proportion is of 
Ibc kind iiS^rted by sea, which m some parts of 

Bengal scarcely any one will eat. 

It is evident from the above that in order to enable 
the poor to purchase a quantity of salt sufficie^ tor 
Iheir^sires. the price would require to reduced to 
one-fourth of the present rate, and even the *^ddhng 
rank would require a reduction of one-half, which is 
very little more than what the salt would wer 
there no monopoly. But if that were a^lisbed^ y 
no means follows that the salt would afforded to 
the oeoDle at the rate ivhich it now costs the Company, 
beca^^ the demand increasi^, the manufacturer 
would increase his price. Farther it is not clear that, 
were the price reduced, the poor would consume more; 
they would perhaps work less, or spend their means 

^^^^^eopie here u.se about the same proportion 
of vegetaWra of an insipid nature a.s in Dinajpur. and 
man7people make a profession of gardening, for there 
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are fewer extensive fields employed in this kind of 
CTiltnre. They have a great abundance of capsicum, 
turmeric and ginger, and in most parts onions and 
garlic are within the reach of every person, and are 
u&ed by many of the Hindus, although they are rejected 
by every person who pretends to pure birth Foreign 
snices. black pepper, and the carminative seeds are 
also much more cominoD than towards the east, and 
the pepper especially is eaten by almost every one when 
he uses meat, except the low caste multitude who eat 
pork. 

In Table No. 9 will be seen an estimnte of the 
extent to which the use of various stimulating or 

narcotic substances is carried. 

Luxuums, This deserves particular atten* 

tion, as affording the moFt 
ready means by which the [leople may be taxed with¬ 
out materially injuring the poor. T have already fully 
expressed my opinion that the moderate use of any 
of these substances is far from being prejudicial, and 
I find it the universal belief among the natives, 
founded I am persuaded upon accurate observation, 
that except the betel, which is perfectly innocent, all 
the others used in moderation are highly advantageous 
to health a nd strength, and that even'a good deal of 
excess is not attended with those bad consequences to 
the body which many people imagine In a moral 
point of view^ however, an excess in the use of several 
of them is highly pernicious; but in checking this evil 
the statesman should carefully avoid doing perhaps 
more injury to society hy checking their moderate 
enjoyment, than any advantage that will ensue to the 
public from the strictness that he can establish. 

I am led in particnilar to make this observation 
from what has taken place respecting the palm wine 
The quantity that has ever been raised in this district 
has been .so small that, in a view of raising from this 
source a revenue that could be in the smallest degree 
advantageous, any interference of government would 
be finite ridiculous; but some reports of excess perhaps 
not committed even within the district, have probably 
led to a tax so inconsistent with the present extent of 
cultivation that it operates as a complete bar to any 
more palm trees being planted, farther than as ah 
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oriiameut. Now this appears to me very much to be 
regretted, as both the Khajur aod Tal palms are very 
v^uable articles of cidtivation, both alTording not 
only palm ivine but a saccharine matter of great 
utility, and the stem of the Tal may also be applied 
to various useful purposes. The pahn wine 1 nave 
already mentioned as a wholesome spirituous fermen¬ 
ted liquor, which with proper pains might supply 
many of the natives, even of the labouring class, with 
a common beverage to serve as beer docs m England; 
and its quality might be much improved from what it 
is at present, by the addition of some bitter herbs, as 
according to Rumphius, is practised in the eastern 
islands These supply the place of hops, moderate 
the fermentation so as to pi'cvent the liquor from 
bewming soon sour, and invigorate the stomach- 
Until however the use of this liquor becomes infinitely 
more common than it is at present, all taxes should 
be avoided, as being vexatious to the people without 
benefit to the treasury. On the contrary, the cultiva¬ 
tion should rather iheet with every encouragement. 
At Puraniya and south from it along the banks of the 
Ganges a good deal is now used in some parts; but 
the mode of collecting the tax, by granting exclusive 
licences to a few people to sell, has put a stop to the 
fuJtivation, and everv man extracts the juice of his 
own trees wiUiout selling. 

The practice of drinking distilled spirituous 
liquors has already gained such a footing that it has 
become a very fit object for taxation, and I am 
persuaded is more prevalent than is stated in the 
Table: for in order to avoid offence and to procure 
a more accurate statement, I confined my inquiries to 
the DToporlion of men alone who drink these liquors : 
but I was credibly informed that a considerable pro¬ 
portion of those who drink in private, and those form 
cl large share of the whole, driuK in company with their 
women. It ivas in general stated that the proportion 
of those who drink daily does not amount to more than 
perhaps one-eighth of the whole; in some places, how¬ 
ever, many more, in others many less were stated, and 
this may w perhaps correct: tut I saspect a fallacy 
in its being in general alleged that verv leiv ever drink 
to excess. It is indeed highly probable, as is alleged, 
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that in the whole district there are not above 1000 
open abandoned drunkards who apj^ar pnbliclv in 
that state; but as a very lai^ share drink in private, 
without any witness whatever unless it be a female 
bottle coiupanion, it would be dilBcuIt to say how many 
actually carry their indulgence to an excessive degree. 

I w’as aiKiured by one Darogahr but he was a stem 
old Moslem, that every one who took liquor in his 
iurisdiction set no other bounds to the quantity than 
his faculty of swallowing* A good deal of allowance 
must, however, be made for my informant’s character; 
at any rate the excess of these people produces no 
public outrage, nor did I ever hear that even the most 
abandoned drunkards among the natives become out¬ 
rageous. so as to disturb the peace, 

The tax on this luxury is highly proper, and is 
far from checking its moderate use;'on the contrary' 
it perhaps has tended to that increase of the oon- 
siunption which has no doubt taken place since it was 
imposed. The tax is also levied in a very easy 
manner, without any just cause of vexation to any one 
perton and at a very moderate expense to government; 
yet it is liable to one very considerable objection, 

Each distiller having an exclusive privilege of 
vending for a certain extent of market, in proportion 
to which he daily pays a certain sum, there is no ' 
jpmpetition, and his principal object is to make his 
hquor as cheap as possible, with very little regard to 
its quality; for it is notorious that there is no distilled 
liquor so execrable for which people who can obtain 
no better will not acquire a taste, and the strength of 
the habit r and esp6CiaJ]y the degree of excess^ ]b verv 
often increased in pro^rtion to the badness of the 
drink. The liquor that is distilled here mav in fact 
be considered as in the very ultimate degree of badness 
The mode of raising a tax on liquor, that formerly 
at least was adopted in Hussia, seems preferable. 
Government there monopolized the manufactory; 
made, or purchased from abroad, all kinds of distil!^ 
liquors of various degrees and qualities, and deli^-ered 
them to whoever desired at a price which secured the 
revenue that was required, "^^ere practicable, with¬ 
out invading an immense property that individuals 
have laid out on buildings, this seems to be by far the 
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beat means of taxing distiiied liguora, as avoiding ^ 
the vexations of an exci^, as giving room for a vanetj 
of liquors, and as securing the quality of each, 

^is nearly is the plan that the Government of 
Bengal has followed with opium, which is the most 
reputable intoxicating substance used by the natives; 
vet this mode of taxation is leas fitted for opium than 
for distilled liquor, and the revenue that it raises is 
very trifiing. This, however, is probably, in a great 
measure, owing to the scanty number of shops Ivcen^d 
to sell- If one were established in every considerable 
baxar, with an exclusive privilege over a certain 
number of market-places* and a power of informing 
against those who illicitly rearM the poppy, the 
revenue would probably ne considerably increasM. 
The number of consumers of opium stated in the 
Table is probably a good deal underrated; as for 
reasons similar to those which guided tny inquiries 
concerning the dram-drinkers, I avoided in<miring 
concerning the women who use opium, and 1 believe 
there are many. In the opinion of the natives this is 
by far the most creditable manner of intoxication; but 
it is here also allowed that unless accompam^ by a 
nourishing diet, especially by the use of much milk, 
that it does not invigorate. In this district little or 
no use is made of capsules of the poppy m either of the 
manners that are employed in Bonggopur. 

The use of hemp for intoxication, in the form 
called Gangja, is considered by the natives as mote 
conducive to health and strength than any other, and 
in this district is carried to a very considerable extent, 
as will appear from the Table, which is probably as 
much imderrated as the opium and distilled iiquors, 
and many women also probably use it. All those who 
use this opium take them regularly every day ; the 
tax is levied in a manner similar to that by which we 
duty on spirituous liquors is raised, and is imt liable 
to the objection of lowering the quality of the drug; 
but as this may be easily smuggled, while a still can¬ 
not be conceal^ from the smell of the passenger, so 
in the sale of Gangja there is a great owning for 
contraband. On this account it would be perlmps 
more advantageous to prohibit the cultivation 
altogether, except on account of the Company. 
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The sale of hemp prepared aocording to the 
nmnuer called Siddhi is. I believe, altogether pro¬ 
hibited, nor do I know on what grounds; the plant in 
its wild state being fitted for making this preparation, 
a few people, chiefly men from the west of India 
dedicated to a religious life, pr^are some for their 
own use, but the demand is so trifling that it might be 
safely overlooked, 

Tlie of the substance called Charas, which is 
extracted from the hemp in Bhotan or Thibet, is pro¬ 
hibited, and the ease wdth which it can be smuggled 
oertaiuly renders it desirable that it should be 
altogether excluded; but as this circumstance renders 
the exclusion impracticable, I can see no reason why 
government should not avail itself of raising a revenue 
by its means. Perhaps^ the easiest w'ay w'ould be to 
enter into a contract with the governments of Nepal 
and Bhotan for an annual adequate supply, and leave 
it to the care of the princes of these countries to 
prevent the transit of more titan the annual demand 
required. 

?io far as 1 can learn, there is no essential 
difference in the effects W'hich these various prepara¬ 
tions of hemp produce on the human body, supposing 
the dose to be equally regulated. 

The use of tobacco is cilmost universal among the 
men of this district, and extends to a much larger 
proportion of the women; for here a great many of 
the females smoke, and a great many chew. By far 
tlm greater part of the men who do hot smoke are the 
higher castes of the MithiJu Hindus, who reject the 
cu{!tom from a religious principle; but all these snuff, 
and the greater part also chew. The desires of the 
people for this stinking weed are not only more 
universal here than in lion^gopur, but they are said 
> consume more, the usual daily rate of smoking being 
■tated at s. w. of the <lrie(l leaves, which by the 
addition of treacle or other sweet substances becomes 
5 s, \y of prepared tobacco: and it is probable, 
includiiig what is used in chew’ing and snumng, that 
little short of this enormous quantity (23J lbs. a year) 
may be on an average consumed by fifteen-sixteenths 
of the adult males of this district. The quantity 
consumed by the women ia comparatively a trifle. 
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This custom now so uniyerMlly diffu^ and 
carried to such fin extent, while it is less if at all 
invigorating, although no doubt less dangerous than 
distilled liquors, would seem to be a fit subject for 
taxation, although I must confess that the means of 
le'i^ing a tax without great vexation seem to be 
difftcurt Perhaps the least objectionable and at the 
same time adequate means would be to stop all 
cultivation, except on tlie account of govarumeiit; but 
as things stand at present, this would undoubtedly be 
an odious regulation, for in some places the cultivation 
is very general, and pays a great portion of the rent 
It must however be observed that any tax on the sale 
would instantly render the cultivation alm^ 
universal; even' man would raise in his garden what 
would suffice ior his wants. A considerable sum. 
however, might be raised in the course of time by 
requiriDg thoR6 Tvho prepare tobacco for s^ile to take 
out liceimes. The profession is low, and no person 
of TEnk will prepare his owiit so that the tEX would 
fall chiefly on the rich; low people would either 
prepare their own tobacco or use it without prepara¬ 
tion. The tax should of course be at first very 
moderate, and very gradually raised. 

A luxury still more useless than tobacco is the 
chewing of ftetel, which is carried to a very great 
length, both men and women using it nearly in equd 
proportions. In this district, however, it is not in 
general devoured with that incessant voracity with 
which it is used in the eastern parts of India, and 
there are not perhaps above 1500 people who sleeping 
and awake have their mouths crammed; nor is it 
considered by the people here as fashionable to tw 
unable to articulate their words. Those in this 
district who are considered as abundantly supplied, 
use it daily ftv^m one to six times, and perhaps four 
times a day niEy be tb^ most ouEDtity* Tbis 

requires ten leaves and two nuts, which on an average 
will cost from sixteen to twenty cowries, so that a 
person chewing will cost nearly one rupee seven annas 

ft y&Er 

Thoese who in tbis district are stinted in their 
aliowEtice of betels use it only from three to fifteen 
times a month. The others seldom use it except at 

i Rev. 
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^66 MfiAXS OF CONVEVANCS, 

make a show on public occasions, while the manner of 
Imn^ in private is mean and penurious In the 
eleventh Table wnil be seen an estimate of the variouh 
kinds of expenditure under this head. I shall now 
proceed to offer some general remarks. 

The natives retain a great part of the fondness 
for the elephant which they arc said to hav*e possessed 
m the time of Pliny. This animti! is considered as the 
most noble conveyance either for the images of Go<l or 
for man, and a good many are Itepi. Few, hc»wever 
keep separate cattle for the former purpose; but 
employ those on which thev ride or hunt, to carry the 
images on days of procession. Most, of the elephants 
are of the bad breed procured in Xforang and coat 
from 500 to lOOf) rs Those who make the first 
purchase very seldom part with them. 

The prople here have somewhat more turn for 
horsemanship than tow'ards the east, and a few horses 
are kept for riding. They are of two breeds, Tazi and 
Saresa, both very bad, but the protlut* of the vicinity, 
A much greater number of ponies are kept for riding 
than towards the east, and are of three kinds. The 
best are the Tan^gans brought from the hills of 
Bhotan, and worth here from 50 rs, to SO rs. The 
next are a breed mixed from these with native mares. 
These are called Doasla Tanggans, and are worth 
from 25 rs. to 40^ rs. The poorest pmies are called 
Tatiis or Janggalis, from their usually being allowed 
to roam loo^» for pasture when not required for use 
They are infinitely worse than the Tatus of Dinaj pur, 
because a great many of them arc employed to carry 
loads, and are wrought too early, by which they in 
general become distorted and knock-kneed, and’are 
the most wretched creatures that I have ever seen. 
The best are reserved for riding, and are worth from 
5 rs. to 15 rs. It is these alone that <are included in 
the twelfth Table. 

One native keeps a coach made after the 
European fashion, and five keep buggies, while eight 
keep carriages of the country fashion drawn %v 
horses, fn the twelfth Table wull be seen the number 
of natives who keep carriages drawn by oxen Some 
of these have four wheels and are called’ Rath; but the 
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iK^ of springs, an improvement now common at 
Calcutta, has not yet found its way among the natives 
of this district, although several Europeans have such 
carriages drawn by oxen, which are exceedingly cheap 
and convenient, and the cattle when decently fed 
travel at a very respectable rate. 

The carriages upon two wheels, after the native 
ctmstniction, go very fast, but would be of little use 
to an European, as the space for sitting is so small 
as not to admit of a chair or stool, so that the 
passenger must sit on his heels, which few Europeans 
can do. They have no springs; but the passengers 
sit on a netting of ropes, which in some measure 
diminishes the effects of jolting. They are covered 
with a roof of cloth supported ny a frame of wood, 
hamlJooR. and rope, which keeps off some of the sun 
but does not turn a heavy shower. The carriage is 
like that of the common country cart, indeed m^y 
use the same carriage indifferently for transporting 
goods and for travelling, and on the latter occasion 
put on the sent and covering; but many others have 
a proper carriage for travelling, made neater and 
lighter than that used by carriers. There are two 
kinds, Majholi and TJaharu, which differ chiefly in 
the manner by which the traveller mounts. It i'^ 
remarkable that even Hindus of some degree of rank 
have here sense enough to travel in such carriages, 
which in every other part that I have been would have 
been considered as an intolerable abomination A pair 
of oxen can take these carriages twenty miles a day, 
and they go at a round trot, 

The number of palanquins is nearly the same with 
that used in Ronggopitr. In general they are verv 
wretched unseemly conveyances. By the natives they 
are considered as of four kinds. The most fashion* 
able is by them called Kharkhariya. and at Calcuttc'i 
is the kind now in most general use. It is an oblong 
couch covered above by a low roof, and its sides shut 
by Venetian blinds/from the nome of which in 
travelling the name is said to be derived ; but in this 
district the sides are often open or merely covered 
by a curtain. In the latter case the proper name at 
Calcutta was Meyana, but there this kind haa now 
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almost entirely gone into disuse, and the name by 
Europeans has la general been transferred to^ the 
Kbarkhariya. The poles by which this palanquin is 
carried are fastened to the two ends. 

The second kind of palanquin is that from which 
this name is derived, and is called Falki. It is a 
couch suspended under a long bamboo, by the 
extremities of which it is carried. The bamboo forma 
an arch over the couch, and upon this arch la 
suspended a tilt made of doth, which serv^ to screen 
the passenger from the sun and rain. This is a more 
showy but less convenient ejqu^age than the former^ 
and IS now very rarely seen in Calcutta, but here some 
people still retain it. 

The third kind is called Chaupala, that is, four 
square, and is a kind of square bos open at the sides. 
A bambm bv 'which it is carried passes through it, 
near its roof' and the passenger sits on his heels, lean¬ 
ing his head sometimes against one side of the bamboo 
and sometimes against the other. ,This is a very 
miserable conveyance, used by the middling rank of 
native men; hut*has been improved by Europeans mto 
the Doli for conveying the sick, by lengthening it so as 
to admit the passenger to lie at length. 

The fourth kind is the Mahapa, used for carrying 
women. It is of the same shape with the Chaupala, 
but the bamboo by which it is carried passes over the 
top, so that in dirty roads the poor creature within is 
jtiiserabl'v draggled, and she is completely screened 
from view by curtains, "which surround her 
conveyance. 

It is only a fetv zemindars that keep regular sets 
of bearers, to whom they give lands as a reivard for 
their services. Bearers, however, are pretty numerous 
in almost every part and may readily be procured by 
those who intend going only a short way, such as at 
marriages or other ceremonies, or in visits La the same 
vicinity; but few can be tempted by mere wages to 
undertake a journey of twelve or fourteen miles, 
When such are wanted they must be highly paid, and 
even then will not go without an o^er from their 
landlord, or from the magistrate, which is a kind of 
compulsion. 
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' In the number of male free domestic servants 
1 have only included those called Bhandaris, T^aliyas, 

or Khedmutgars, the nature of 
FREE whose services are the same 

DOMESTIC SERVANTS, with what I have mentioned in 

Dinajpur. They are in general 
ragged dirty fellows, and the crowd in who^ 
multitude the native gentlemen take so much pride ia 
composed in general of servants who are considered 
as belonging to the establishment by WThich they 
manage their revenue#, or by which their carriages 
and cattle are conducted. A man may have twenty 
grooms, and not oue of them appears on the account 
of his establishment. Each is considered merely as ait 
appendto the horse of which he has the manage¬ 
ment. In the town of Puraniya these domestic 
servants usually receive from two to three rupees a 
month, and find themselves in food, clothing, and 
lodging; but if they have no family on the spot they 
are always allowed to sleep in some hut, which, how¬ 
ever, costs their master nothing, as he furnishes no 
bed ding. T hey of course lie on the ground * I n othe r 
places the master gives the servant food, but no 
clothing, and the wages vary from ^ to r. a month. 
In others the master finds both food and clothing, and 
allows monthly wrages of from 4 annas to r. In 
general, however, lie wages that are given to a good 
servant are 1 r. a month, with food and clothing. 

In many parts no free women servants are on any 
account procurable. In some they can be had for 
nearly the same wages that are given to men; and are 
calleu Chakrani and Dasi. Most of them are elderly 
women that have lost their connections; but some are 
young, and are probably concubines veiled under a 
decent name. In the eastern parts of the district, 
again, manv poor creatures give up their services for 
merely food and raiment, as is usua^ the case with 
the women servants in Dinajpur. Tnese are some¬ 
times called Bhatuyanis, but they are also call^ 
Gulmi or Laundi, that is, slaves, although it is 
admitted that they have not been purcbaseo cannot 
be sold, and that they may change their master when¬ 
ever they find one that will treat them better. There 
are some such persons employed not only as domestics 
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but in agriculture, and some of them are males; but 
I have Dot been able to separate these classes* The 
whole are compreheDded lu the eleventh head of the 
eleventh Table. 

It must liow*ever be observed that the snrne terms 
Golam and Gulmi, or Lauuda, Laundi are given to 
male and female domestics who are actually slaves, 
have been purchased, and are sometimes sold.* Under 
the term Laundi. however, are often comprehended 
persons of a very different description; and had a 
Moslem cdiief the means of procuring a Circassian 
jjeauty, she would come under this denomination. As 
it is, the high Moslems sometimes purchase a pretty 
child, with whom necessity induces her parents to 
part, She is carefully shut up with his wife on whom 
she attends; but as she grows up she often attracts the 
regards of her master, becomes a mother, and although 
she never acquires the rank nor dignity of a spou^, 
she often receives more of the chief's attention than 
fails to the lot of her mistress, and obtains a separate 
estab!j.diment. Everything concerning the women of 
such [>ensons being veiled in the most profound 
mystery, no estimate could be procured of their 
number; but this is a lupiry in which almost every 
Muhammedan of fortune is supposed to indulge as far 
as he can afford. 

Common domestic slaves are not only called Golam 
and Lauuda, but in some parts they are called Nufur, 

while in others this term and 
SLAVES. Dhinggar are exclusively given 

to slaves emplojed in agricul¬ 
ture, in contradtstinctton to Khawas or Bahaiya, the 
name given to domestic male slaves, or Sudin the name 
given to females. In other places again, Khawas is 
given indifferently to slaves employ^ in agricultnre 
or as domestics, and another distinction of^more im- 
port^ce arises. Those who belong to zemindars and 
receive lands for a subsistence are called Khawas 
while those who belong to inferior persona, and are 
allowed a house, food and raiment, are called Se^na; 
but none of these terms are applied in different parts 
with any uniformity; the words are taken in one sense 
in one pergunah. and in a contrary or at least different 
sense in the next. 
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Thia iodeed b a circumstanoe that d^rvea tlie 
most Borioufl aad careful consideration from 
person who manages the affairs of India, especia^ 
from those who form the laws by which it is to be 
eoverned. We almost everywhere find the same terms 
Employed in the customs, finanoe and government of 
the^^ple; and superficial observers have done in^te 
bar^by representing the people ^ 
by the ime laws and customs. Now I will wnfidently 
assert that many of the terms expressive of points ol 
the most essential consequence in the customs, 
and government of the people are taken m 
essentially different, not only in different remote 
provinces but even in neighbouring district^ divisions 
and estates. The use therefore ol any such te^ in 
a general legislative view, without a most accurate 
dci^tion of the sense in which it is to token, may 
prove in some cases highly prejudicial, 
a proper definition the relation niight have prov^ 
mnvei^lly beneficial, TIub indeed cannot to ^ 
often inculcated, especially on the people in ^ro^, 
who have often been misled by specious 
generallv extremely shallow. The maonere md«d of 
the different nations and people in India differ ^ 
widely as those of Europe, even including from 

l.apland^h^^^ as India has almost constantly 
undergoing a rapid succession of dyn^tiea governing 
very different portions of country and as the P^tn^ 
of these have Wn little guided by any ma^ 

extent their temporarv convenience, ana nave very 
SaUvUnistS^even the legistotive power te v^ 
mferior'afficers. each acting on dia<»rdant priiicii^» 
so an astonishing and most perplexiM variety of 1^1 
regulations and interpretations of the same phrases 

*^^*AUhough I have long been convinced of the 
circiimstanoe. and endeavour constantly to guard 
against it, yet 1 confess that I often fail, and” that 
I^have not succeeded in distingui^mg th^ classy 
of slaves with proper accuracy, so that the stotemeirta 
S the proportion of each class in several of the 
divdSons are taken merely from mv own <^niecture, 
having been completely deceived by the use of the same 
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Words in opposite, or lenst very diHerent meanings. 
Tne heads Nos. 12, 13 and 14 in the eleventh T^te 
contain all the male adult slaves reprorted to belong 
to the district, and these may be nearly a fourth of 
the whole persona, young and old, in that condition; 
but as I am very uncertain what proportion ia really 
employed in agriculture and what as domestics, T shall 
under this head give an account of the whole. 

Those of one class (see Table 12, head 12) are 
chiefly domestics, although they are sometimes em¬ 
ployed to tend cattle, to dig, to build houses, or in 
such kinds of labour. These live entirely in their 
masters’ houses, but are always allow^ to marry. 
Their ^ildren are slaves, ana their women act as 
domestic servants. So far as I can learn, they are in 
genpal tolerably well treated, and fare as well as the 
ordinary cla^ of servants, whose state however in 
this country is not very enviable, and has no sort of 
resemblance to ^e pampered condition: of a European 
servant in India, and still infinitely less to that of 
the luxurious domestics of England. They have, 
however, wherewithal to stay the cravings of appetite 
for food, and the comfort of marriage, without the 
care of providing for a family. These are not 
numerous, and chiefly belong to Muhammedans. 
A grown man costs about from 15 rs. to 20 rs. 

The next class (see Table 11, head 14) belongs 
chiefly to Hindus of rank, who either have small free 
estates or rent lands, and in the cultivation of these 
such slaves are chiefly employ^, although some are 
also employed as domestics. The whole that I would 
consider as belonging to this class are suds as are 
allowed a separate hut and small garden for them¬ 
selves and families, where they receive an allowance 
of CTain and coarse cloth for a subsistence. The men 
w'ork constantly for their master, and the women 
whenever their children do not require their attention 
are either permitted to work on their own account, or 
if required to work for their master, th^ and the 
children are fed and clothed entirely at his expense. 
The children, so soon aa they are able to tend cattle* 
are taken to their master’s house, where they are fed 
and clothed until married. The allowance usually 
given annually to a slave is a piece of coarse cloth. 
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and about 985 lbs. (15 junw. M s. m a 8™”' 

His wife-8 labour and his garden mart W!^«er^ 
othftT article of espense. A lad at sixteen 

age sells for from to 5» rs. A to 

veara when she is usually married, sells from P w 
IS Ts* In most parts man and wife, provid^ they 
belong tl, tte^e master, are not 
separate nor is it the custom to separate children 
from their parents until they are mnrriageahk But 

in others thSy are sold in whatever Sfr 

pleases and there the price rises considerabl;? higher 
various customs prevail respecting their 
marria^s If a master has no slave girl of an age 

to purchase one; but in many ca^ haviS 

i s%“rrt«3S 

m^ter^^Sf the"" glrl^to fhe ot“er 

m^e ^ildren are as before divided 
S“f toe boy gets 2 rs for 

when she becomes marriageable* In both ^ . 

female slave continues to live with her ma^r, 

he requires her work, feeds and 

chilteo until they are marriage^le, “f " 

trivfs them a hut* but in general the male slave passes 

Ke night with hie wife, gives tw part of the 
which he receives from his master, ^ ste w ^ ^ 

whatever else she may require. These contract 

toWore only be epteS into 

In some places it m not usual for free wr^ to 
marry with slaves; bnt in other plac^ 
unco^on. When a free ^n marries a giri, 

he is called Chutiya Golam (cunno h® 

for her master on the same terms as a slave, nut 
cannot be sold. His male children are m some places 

^aJe ;;iS A A man somelimro 
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his slave in marriage to a free girl, paying her 
ather 2 rs. In this case all the male children are 
slavea; but the females are free, only when each of 
them is married either her relations or bridegroom 
must pay 2 ra. to the father’s master. The woman 
lives with her kindred and works on their account, 
receiving the husband’s allowance from his master. 

In some places it was said by the masters that 
the slaves did more work than hired servants, and 
were better fed; but near Dimiya, where they are by 
far most nnmerous. it is alleged that they wSU do no 
labour without the constant fear of the' rod. which 
appears to me the most credible aoooiint. They 
fluently run away, and going to a little distance, 
hire themselves out as servants, which shows that 
their former state was not enviable. Servants being 
exceedingly scarce, few masters are supposed to 
honest enough to refuse hiring a runaway slave; indeed 
many will deny that there is any moral turpitude in 
protecting a fellow creature who has escape from that 
state of degradation. 

There are, however, in this district many slaves 
head 13), whose condition is very 
dmerent. These belong mostly to the great landlords, 
and each family receives a 'farm free of rent and 
sufficiently large for its comfortable anbsistence. This 
the family cultivates with its own hands, or by means 
of those who take a share; and when the 

men attend their lords, sometimes on grand occasions 
to swell out his numerous train, but usually either as 
domestics, or as conhdenlial persons to whom he can 
safely entrust the suparinbendeDce of his affairs. 
Their families live on their farms, only perhaps one 
woman or two in a hundred may be required to be in 
atteimanoe on her lady. Such Arsons are in fact bv 
far the easiest class of labouring people in the district 
and of coarse never attempt to run away, and are in ' 
general very faithful to their masters, who. although 
at a vast expense of land in maintaining them ve^ 
seldom sell them; hut they possess the power, which 
operates strongly in rendering the.se slaves careful in 
the performance of their master's commands and 
p^ardlegs of its nature. Their marriages ate'liable 
to tbe same varieties with those of other slaves. 
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The number of i-ommon beggars that were 
estimated to be in the whole district amounts to 7140, 


of which by far the greater part 
are real objects of charity, 
although in some parts it was 


BEGGARS 
AND CBARITY, 


alleged that there were among them maiiy lazy fellow's 
who were able enough to work. So long as they are 
able to go about, they are in general supplied with 
a sufficient quantity of food, and are commonly 
allowed to steep in some out-house, provided they have 
no hut of their own. Many of them, however, are 
provided with this accommodation, for some charitable 
people prefer assisting them to build a hut rather 
th a n run the risk of their dying within their premises, 
Tvhich in most parts of this district would be attended 
with great inconvenienoe. 

Besides there are many lame, blind, or other 
infirm persons belonging to poor families, that cannot 
give them food but who give them accommodation and 
such assistance as is within their power, especially in 
sickness. In a few places it was stated that the 
people were in general very kind to them, and alloWM 
none to perish from ab-solute w*ant of care, nor in their 
last momenta to want the common attentions of 
humanity; but in most parts of the district the notions 
of caste produce a great hardness of heart, and it was 
stated that whenever a beggar was unable to move 
from his hut, he was totally neglected by his neigh¬ 
bours, or that whenever a wretch fell dowm no longer 
able to travel, there he lay untU he perished. Nor 
are people there willing to admit any one that is very 
infirm within their walls, lest he should d!ie, in which 
case they could not remove the body without a loss of 
caste. The Darogah, or superintendent of TOlice, is 
indeed considered bound to remove dead bodies; but 
in many places there are no persons of a caste that can 
perform the office, and many parts are too far removed 
from the officer of police. When a wretch therefore 
is about to expire, he is usually carried out to the 
road and allowed to die; or if he is suddenly carried 
off, his death is carefully oonoealed until nignt, when 
the corpse is privately thrown out to the dogs. It 
Beems to be this difficulty of managing the dead^ more 
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than a want of charity, that imposes a vast deal of 
distress on the necessitous poor of this district. 

It is probably owing to this that the charity of 
the Muhammedans, although too often diverted by 
their Fakirs, s^ms in general to be more fully directed 
towards relieving the distress of the necessitous than 
that of the Hindus. As an honourable instance of 
merit in this way I cannot avoid mentioning Jolfokar 
All, a merchant of Kaligunj in the division of 
Udhrail, who daily gives food to between twenty and 
twenty-five n«:^itous persons. Beggars are by far 
most numerous in the south-east comer of the district, 
where vast sums have long annually been advanced for 
silk doth, and where the generality of the 
inhabitants live by far the most luxuriously. From 
the vast number of distressed creatures which I saw 
in that quarter, I should judge tJ^ numbers stated in 
the reports {Table 6) to be considerably underrated. 

Among the beggars may be enumerated ten 
wretches called Hyr^, who live at the capital in one 
society; I have nothing to add to what I have before 
said concerning this class of people. 

I have already stated that, when compared with 
Ronggopur, number of prostitutes is exce^ingly 
small and their gains much less. They do not form 
a kind of corporation as in that district, but almost 
all of them ojwnly profess themselves to be entirely of 
the Muhammedan religion. The doctrine of caste is 
so strictly observed that any Hindu of rank who had 
a connection with a common woman would be in great 
danger. It is therefore chiefly the M(»lems by whom 
such creatures are encouraged. Of course there are 
a good many widows, or women whose husbands are 
absent on service, that carry on intrigues, in wM^ 
they observe some secrecy but yet are pretty generaliv 
known. These are however extremely careful to 
confine their infcri^es within the bounds of caste. 
Such ladies are callw Ghuskis. In the whole district 
I heard of only two houses of the Hindu tribe called 
Ramjani, the women of which are professed strampetg 
Most of the proetitntes are said to be purchased while 
infants, from the northern parts of Dinajpur and 
Eonggonur. and they are joined by very few widows 
and still fewer maids of this district; for among the 
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lower ranks premature marriage is almost univiei^l, 
and among the higher ranks the women are watched 
with the utmost care. On the whole it was stated 
(Table 5) that in this district there are only 470 boufi^ 
of bad fame, and on an average there are not in each 
house two women of an age St for their profession,- 
The people here seem to be less charitable and 
much more addicted to intoxication than those of 
Dinajpur. Towards the west there are m^y 
pilferers, but they are not nearly so much addicted aa 
the people of that district to audacious robbery ^d 
murder, although the latter crime is far from being 
unoonunoD. In other respects their dispositions are 
much the same, only, if possible, the people here are 
greater pro&cients in chicane and are of a more 

querulous disposition- , , . j * 

In my Journey I everywhere found them ready to 
supply the wants of my people, and at no place 
eKpDneiiced those difficulties which sonietiiiiea occurred 
in travelling through Dinajpur and fionggopur; but 
I am assured by all the European gentlemen that 
1 have talked with on the subject, that in thm I was 
fortunate to a most extraordinary d^ree; for that 
even theVi who have been long settled in the conatry* 
find often a great difficulty in procuring anything 
whatever to purchase. This has often arisen to sum 
a height, even in the town of Puraniya, that the 
magistrates have been under the necessity of fixing 
a price upon several common articles, such as kids, 
fowls, and ducks, and to permit these to be talmn by 
force if the regulated price has bron proffered 
refused; the price was verv high, aa it certainly ought. 
This difficulty has even been, it is said, earned to a 
most extreme degree, and the native troops _ at 
Krishnagunj have been often unable to purdiase tkm, 
although vast quantities ore exported from the 
immediate vicinity. Extreme causes often produ<» 
similar effects, and the miserable oppression to which 
the people of this country under their native rulers 
had oeen from time immemorial subjected, has pro¬ 
duced an unaccommodating spirit eimost as bad aa 
that which has followed the licentious freedom of 
America. 
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Mv good fortune in passing without trouble 
through a people of this kind I must attribute, in a 
great measure, to the exertions of the natiro officers 
of police and law, who were uncommonly attentive. 
My people also, from longer habita of travelling, are 
no doubt more alert at obviating difficulties than when 
I visited Dinajpur. 


CHAPTER ni. 

EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE, 

languages and dialects— PANDITS AND SCHOLARS — 
grammar, literature, law and METAPRYSrcS — ^THEO¬ 
LOGY, WORSHIP, ASTROLOGY, AND MAGIC—MEDICINE AND 

SURGERY. 

This impoTtRiit branch of economy is conducted 
exactly on the same very imperfect plan that is 

emploj'ed in Dinaipur, but the 
EDUCATION people are not so nliterate. In 
0? THE PEOPLE. the first Statistical Table will 

be seen the number of those who 
teach the vulgar languages (Gurus), hut these are very 
inadequate to the demand, and a laree proportion or 
the bovs are taught to read and write by their parents. 
The rewards given to the Gurus are nearly of the sanie 
amount with those given in Dinajpur. A few Gurus 
in principal towns keep public schools, attended bv 
from fifteen to twenty boys, but in general the teacher 
is hired by some wealthy man who gives hiin wages 
and food, and commonly allows him to teach a 
children belonging to his neighbours, but some refuse 
this accommodation. Other employers again will not 
undertake to feed the teacher daily; he goes in turns 
to the houses of the parents of all the children whom 
he instructs. No one teaches to read any of the Hindu 
characters used in this district without at the same 
time leaching his scholars to write. The Bengalese 
commence on the sand with a white crayon (Oari- 
mati). Th^ then write on palmira leaves with ink 
made of charcoal, which mbs out; then they write 
with ink made of iamp-black on plantain leaves, and 
conclude with the same ink on paper. The use of the 
style for writing on palmira leaves is not known. The 
Nagari used in all the dialects of the Hindi language, 
and in that of Mithila, is often taught in the same 
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manner; but the scholars more usually begin upon a 
black board with white ink made of Kharunati; then 
they write on a oopwr plate with the same ink, and 
finally on paper with inh made of lamp-black. The 
Bengalese character is very little used in this district; 
and except among the traders of Bengal settled in 
almost every part, is chiefly confined to its eastern 
side, and even there the accounts of the zemindars are 
kept both in Nagari and in Bengalese, 

In the divisions of Sibgu^, Bholahat, Kaliya- 
chak, Kharwa, Nehnagar, DuJalgunj and Udhrail, 

the Bengalese lai^nage is by 
languages and far the most prevalent. In 

DIALECTS. Gorguribah and Krishnagunj 

both dialects and characters are 
very much intermixed, and it would be difficult to say 
which is most prevalent; but the Bengalese is i^rha^ 
a little more prevalent in the first, and the Hindi jn 
the latter. In Bahadurgunj and Matijari, on the 
frontier of Morong, many of the tribes from the east 
speak Bengalese, but the Hindi and Maithila are by 
far the most prevalent, and in all the remainder little 
or nothing else is spoke in common conversation ; 
but the knowledge of the oral use of Hindustani is very 
universal, at least with all men above tlie most gross of 
the vulgar. 

The men of science among the Hindus of MiLhila 
use, in writing their books, the character called 
Tirahuti, just as the Bengalese use their own 
character, for the Dev Nagari ia very rarely employed 
in this district, and the Sangskrita language cannot 
be properly expressed with the common Nagari 
character. The Tirahuti and Bengalese character 
differ very little, but there is a vast difference in the 
pronunciation. The Brahmans of Mithila pronounce 
their words nearly in the same manner with those of 
the south of India, only here the people suppress the 
short vowel that in the south is added to the end of 
many words; for instance, the Mithilas pronounce 
Ram and Sib in place of Rama and Siba, As the 
Hindi character is by far the most prevalent in this 
district, I have endeavoured to adopt its pronuncia* 
tion, although 1 must confess that when treating of 
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Bengal and of this country, it is awkward to write 
the same name in two different maimers. 

Persons are usually taught to read the Persian or 
Arabic characters, as is practised in Europe, without 
being taught to write them, which is made a separate 
study. By far the greater part of the people who in 
this district acquire the mystery of reading this 
character proceed no farther; nor do they attempt to 
understand a word of what is before them. Many, 
however, pass a good deal of time in the pious exercise 
of reading the Koran, and imagine themselves to be 
edified by the sound. This character is very little 
used for writing Hindustani. In this district indeed, 
that is chiefly a colloquial language and is seldom 
written, even in the transaction of business. 

The dialects of the Bengalese usually spoken here, 
in the parts where the cultivators talk that language, 
are exceedingly impure and vary at very short 
distances. The same is reckoned the case with the 
Hindi language, which is in still a greater state of 
confusion; for there is not only a difference in almost 
every petty canton, but even in the same village 
sereral dialects (Mithila, Magadb, Sambhal, ifee.) are 
often in common use, each caste retaining the peculiar 
accents, words and acceptations of the country from 
w’hence it originally came. The emigrations have 
been so recent that the people have not yet moulded 
their discourse into one common direct. Among the 
Bengalese all these dialects of the Hindi are called 
Khotta Khottha or the harsh language, and in the 
Bengalese part of the district all the tribes from the 
west are usually called Khottha (Barbarophonos). 

•“'The dialects of the Hindi language, besides 
national or provincial differences, which often vary 
so much that the oue is not understood by the other, 
may be divided into two degrees of improvement. 
First, that spoken by the lower castes, secondly, that 
spoken by men of rank and used in their poetical com¬ 
positions, the only ones, except accounts and letters 
on business, that this district nas produced. Setting 
aside provincial distinctions, these are in fact the only 
divisions of importance, but each is called by varioui 
names even by different persons in the same place. 
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The first may be called the language of the vulgar 
(Apabhaaha); but a large proportion of the Brahmans 
and almost the whole of their women speak no other 
dialect. In the vocabulary will be found a specimen 
of this dialect as spoken by the Maithila castes at 
Dimiya. In this dialect are many songs and several 
hymns in praise of the village deities, especially 
Bhimsen, Kamadev and Sahal or Sales, but 1 cannot 
find that these have ever been committed to writing. 

The second dialect is spoken by a considerable 
portion of the Brahman men, and those of the higher 
ranks, and also by a very small proportion of the 
women; but even these use the first dialect when they 
speak to their servants. This dialect is called 
Bhasha, or the language of the country, and is also 
used in correspondence hy persons of rank and educa¬ 
tion, but a good many who can speak it or understand 
it when spoken, especially among the Brahmans, can¬ 
not write at all, and several amoi^ the men of business 
have acquired the art of writing and carry on 
ooriespondence, whose lowness of rank has prevented 
them from acquiring a pure style. Not above 8000 
men in the whole district understand this language 
so as to speak it with propriety, nor can half that 
number write it. Perhaps 800 women understand it 
when spoken, but in the whole of my inquiries I heard 
only of M women who were able to correspond in this 
dialect or indeed in any other, and all these lived to 
the west of the Kosi. To the east of that river none 
have alarmed their husbands by a too eager search 
after the forbidden fruit of knowledge. In the 
annexed vcM^bulary will be found an example of this 
dialect as spoken by the Mithila Pandits on the west 
side of the Kosi, where alone there is any considerable 
degree of education among the people of this district 
who speak the Hindi language. -■ 

This Des Bhasha of the Mithilas is not so different 
from the Apabbasha as the Prakrlta of Bengal, and 
is often used in their poetical compasitlons ■with very 
little more intermixture of Sangskrita than has been 
mmpletely incorporated with the dialect. But other 
Hindi poems are not so plain, and to many who 
read the Des Bhasha fiuently are almost toteJiy 
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UDintelli^ble. 'A* great many, however, read these 
pwDi3 diligently without attempting to discover their 
meaning; and some who cannot read, and still lesa 
untlerstand, endeavour to benefit by committing large 
portions to memory: for these productions are in 
general looked upon as translations from works of 
divine authority, the repetition of which in the 
original would highly meritorious, were it legally 
permitted to profane lips; but that not being the case, 
many are contented with pronouncing the translation. 
In most parts of the district, illiterate men and some 
women have learned persons to read the Purans and 
explain their meaning in the polite dialect, and they 
often hear read the works of Kalidas, Ifanabodh, and 
other poets who have composed in the polite dialect. 
These persons, although they cannot read themselves, 
understand both the explanation uf the sacred books 
and the meaning of the profane authors. 

The work in the poetical Hindi language that is 
by far in greatest repute here is the Ramayan of 
Tulasidas, who is said to have been a SaraawaC 
Brahman of Kasi. This work is unintelligible to by 
far the greater part of tha‘?c who read it. Even 
Pandits, who have not made it a pMuliar study, can¬ 
not comprehend its meaning. This is said to be owing 
to the author's besides Sangskrit having introduced 
words from most of the more remarkable dialects 
spoken in India; just as if a man were to compose a 
poem in a mixture of Greek, French, English and 
German, Tvhich would be nearly unintelligible to many 
well educated persons of each nation. Whether any 
other poets have taken a similar liberty I cannot say; 
hul those who study the derivations of the Indian 
dialects would require to be aware 'if the circumstance. 

Many other poets are read, or repeat^ by rote, 
especially the following:—Easvihar, compel by 
Bhriguram Misra of Muhgger, wbo.se descendants live 
at Puranigunj near that place, but he is supposed to 
have lived 500 years ago. It gives an account of the 
amours of Krishna, but is not in the hfithila dialect. 
The same person left an account of Sudama, the pupil 
of Krishna. This is called Sudama Charitra. He 
also composed a work called Dan Ltla, which is said 
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to be of an amatory natare. Another work of the 
same name was composed by a Maithila Brahman 
named hfanabodh. This person has also left a poem 
called Hariban^a, which is aaid to detail the 
genealojCT of Krishna. This author has used in his 
works me higher dialect of MithOa wdth little or no 
admixture, so that he is understood by all of decent 
rank or education. Jaydev Misra, also a Maithila 
Brahman, composed many poems called Git Govinda, 
but they are nearly all Sanskrits, and are not wholly 
intelligible to Pandits who have not studied them 
with considerable care. Many people have portions 
by rote and sing them to music. A work much used is 
the Bhasha Bhagwat, a translation of the Sri Bharat 
of Vyas, 45 bool^ (Adhyay) were translated by Lamch, 
a confectioner (Halwai) oi Kasi, 16 books were after¬ 
wards translate by Asananda, a scribe of Mathura, 
who resided in the same city. The dialect is that of 
Kasi, which is not understo^ by the Mithilas, but is 
in use among many Hindus from the west who 
have settled here. Many of the Mithilas, however, 
diligently read this work, and some of them under¬ 
stand it. 

Among the Mithilas the language called Frakrita 
is said to be the dialect that was used by Itavan, king 
of Langka, and seems to be a dialect of Sangskrita; 
some of the Pandits are said to study this, having a 
grammar called Prakrita Manorama and a vocabulaiy 
called Prakrita Langkeswar. It is said that there are 
several works which were composed by Havan and are 
studied by the Pandits, especially of Tirahut. This 
dialect is totally different f rcan the Prakrita of Bengal, 
which is analogous to the Des Grantha or Bhasha of 
Mithila. A few study this language of Havan and 
the books written in it, but I do not hear that any one 
follows the doctrines of Bavan, which have not been 
in fashion since the time of Salivahan. 

In this district a great many study the Persian 
language, and it is supposed that there are in it about 
1006 men capable of conducting business, more or less 
perfectly, in that language i but in general they have 
confined their studies merely to the forms of correspon¬ 
dence, and law proceedings, and few indeed are 
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eupposect to be elegant sobokts, and none profess to 
tea(^ the higher parts of Persian literature, as is 
done by the Moulavts of Ronggopur. 

On the whole it must be observed that the people 
of this district have rendered themselves much fitter 
for transacting business than those of the two districts 
towards the east; and the native officers who superin¬ 
tend the police, and decide petty suits, are in general 
men preferable to those who have there been procured. 
In particular, there being fewer foreigners among 
them, they are in general better informed «}ncerning 
the state of the country. Among the persons, also, 
employed in the higher departments of collecting the 
rents there is a much smaller proportion of strangers, 
and many natives of this district have found employ¬ 
ment in distant quarters. This pre-eminence, 
however, is chiefly remarkable among thenigher ranks. 
There are here many more men qualified to hold the 
higher offices; but not more, who can read and write. 
It is chiefly in the south-east comer of the district that 
a large proportion of the men is educated for bnsiness, 
which seems to be owing to the residence of the Register 
(Kanungoe) for ten-sixteenths of Bengal having been 
in that quarter, and to his having there possessed large 
estates. The education of the zemindars and other 
proprietors of land has here been more neglected than 
even towards the east. 1 have already noticed that 
thie kind of education, unacoompanied by literature or 
science, is very apt to narrow the mind, and I think 
that the truth of this observation is confirmed by a 
view of the people here, who are uncommonly addicted 
to chicane and great proficients in its mysteries. 

The science of the Arabs has been exceedingly 
neglected, and very few, even of the Razia, are 
supposed to understand the Koran or any Arabic work 
on their law, metaphysics or grammar; nor did I hear 
of one man that attempted to teach such abstracted 
and dry matter. Indeed, the little attention that is 
paid to the education of the nativ^ who are to 
administer the Muhammedan law, which in criminal 
causes is that adopted by the Company's government, 
is in this district truly deplorable, and 1 doubt much 
if one such man born here is tolerably well versed ia 
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AND SCHOLARS. 


the subject, nor bo well informed nor liberally educated 
as the common attornies in a country town in England. 

To judge from the number of Brahmans who 
profess to teach their sciencesi learning in this district 

ought to be considered as much 
more flourishing than either in 
Dinaipur or Ronggopur; for in 
the course of my inquiries 1 heard of no less than 79 
Pandits who obtain the title of Adhyapak. Several 
doubts, liowever, may be entertained concerning the 
extent to which these persons difluse knowledge. In 
the first place, in this district the term Adhyapak is 
not confined entirely to those who leach the three nobler 
sciences of metaphysics, law, and grammar; but is also 
given to those who diffuse a knowledge of astrolo^ 
(Jyotish) and magic (Agam), alt-bougb thc^ who teach 
these delusions alone are far from wing placed on a 
level with the teachers who are more strictly 
phUosopbical, In the next place, some of the pro¬ 
fessors, at least twelve of them in Dimiya and fourteen 
in Dhamdaha, are said to be but very shallow. The 
others, however, I am informed by tHe Pandit of the 
mission, are men of good education in their respective 
lines. The students, moreover, are accused of inatten¬ 
tion, and take long vacations. 

About as many students go to other quarters from 
hence as come here from other districts, nor has any 
one man a very high reputation. None of whom I 
heard kept above eight scholars, I learned that 63 
of Adhyapaks this year had 101 scholars, and if the 
whole 79 have at the same rate, whieh is highly 
probable, the total number of scholars will be a^nt 
177, so that probably about ten or twelve men annually 
fini^ their education so as to be qualified to assume 
the title of Pandit. This is conferred without any 
diploma, but in an assembly of from five to ten 
Pandits, who b^tow a name cm the new doctor. The 
Darbhangga Raja, being himself a Brahman of very 
high birth, pays some attention to the education of 
the Pandits on his estates. When any man, therefore, 
has finished his education and wishes to assume the 
title of Pandit, the assembly is held before the Raja 
who, when the new name is conferred, gives a dress 
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and places a mark on the foreh^d of the candidate. 
In other places no such ceremonies are observed. 

The number of people who are considered as 
proper Pandits in this district, including the 
Adbyapaks, was stated to be 247. Besides about 67 
of the Adhyapaka, not above 20 or 30 men who reside 
in the district are considered by the Pandit of the 
mission ns men of learning. The others have chiefly 
a little knowledge of the Sangskrita language and 
grammar, of the Taw, of a3t^olog^.^ and of a monstrous 
legend called the Sri Bhagwat. 

A great many other persons, however, assume 
the title of Pandits but are distingnisbed from the 
former by the name of Dasakarmas; of these there 
may be between 1800 and 1900. They serve aa the 
officiating priests (Purohits) for the Sudfas. Towards 
the ivest, where they are by far most numerous, they 
act as Purohits for very low castes; but in these parts 
by far the greater part of these Dasakarma Pandits 
cannot read nor write any language, but they under¬ 
stand the poetical legends when read, have acquired 
some knowledge of the marvels which these contain, 
a knowledge how to perform the usual ceremonies, and 
have ocjmmitted to memory the necessaiy forms of 
prayer. In the eastern parts, where the 'manners of 
Bengal prevail, there are Adhikari Brahmans for the 
lower castes of Sudras, and their knowledge is nearly 
on a footing with that of the lower Dasakarmas. In 
every part, the Dasakarmas who act as priests for the 
higher orders of Sudras can read and are able to pray 
from the book, which is considered as of much oonse- 
quence. A good many of them have studied a ^ear 
or two under an Adhyapak, and have some slight 
knowledge of grammar *and of law, and some of them 
understand a part of the ceremonies which they read. 
Some also can note nativities. The Pandit says 
that he has seen no Sudras nor pretended Kshatriyas 
that have studied the sacred tongue, except a very 
few of the medical tribe in the south-eastern corner 
of the district. 

In this district it is remarkable that science is 
almost entirely confined to two of its comers, the old 
territory called Gaur, and the small portion situated to 
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the west of the KosL The former seems to have been 
owing to the care of the Register (Kanungoe) for the 
temsixteenths of Bengal, who had many estates in that 
vicinity, and still retains a part. He still appoints 
six Pandits to teach, and gives them an allowance 
besides the lands which they po^ss, and these are 
reckoned higher in rank than the other professors of 
the vicinity, and are called Rai Pandits. The 31 
Pandits in that quarter addict themselves chiefly to 
the study of law and grammar. They have too much, 
perhaps, neglected metaphysics; but they have kept 
themselves totally nncontaminat^ by the delusions of 
astrolo^, although thev are a good deal addicted to 
the study of idle legends (Puran) and even of magic 
(Agam). 

In the western side of the district there are no 
less than 33 teachers within a small space, and there, 
although metaphysics are fashionable, the delusions 
of astrology are in high request ; but magic is not 
known, nor are the legends of the Purans in great 
favour. The number of teachers is owing to the 
patronage of the Rajas of Darbhangga, to whom the 
greater part of the lands belong; but these zemindars 
seem to nave been actuated chie% by vanity, and not' 
withstanding the parade in conferring the title of 
Pandit whicm I have lately mentioned, the teachers on 
bis estates are considered as very shallow, and out of 
the thirty-three in the whole territory west from the 
Kosi, only eight are considered as men well versed in 
the sciences which they teach; one in metaphysics, 
three in grammar, and four in astrology. In his 
estates in Tirahut, however, it is said that there are 
many teachers of very high celebrity. All th^ 
Pandits are of the Mit^a nation. 

The Bengalese Pandits of this district study the 
grammars called Saraswat Kalap and Ratnamala. 

The first is the moat usual, and 
in my account of Dinajpur I 
have given some notices con¬ 
cerning it and the second. The Ratnamala is said to 
have been composed by Punishottam, a Baidik Brah¬ 
man of Vihar in Kamrup, who flourished in the time 
of Malla Narayan, a very modern chief. On thi^ 
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work there are two commentaries (Tika); one by 
Jiveswar, nofT the other by Jaykrislma. two Brahmans 
of Kamnip. This grammar is considered easy, and 
may be studied in four or five years. 

The Mithila Brahmans study only one grammar, 
the Siddhanta Kaumudi, extracted or altered from 
tlie works of Panini by Bhatloji Dikshita, a Brahman 
of the south, who lived about 200 years ago. This 
work been only introduced here about thirty or 
forty years, and was then substituted for the entire 
works of Panini, which are said to be grievously 
prolix and obscure. On this work of Bhattoji there 
are four commentaries, and notwithstanding, it is still 
abundantly troublesome, as its proper study with 
the full explanation contained in the commentaries 
requires at least twenty years, and those who only 
read it for twelve years are supposed to have but a 
superficial knowledge. 

The Abidhan or vocabulary in universal use with 
both the Bengalese and Mithilas of this district is the 
Amarkosh. After twenty years' study of this abstruse 
grammar, a man can understand a good deal of the 
Sangekrita poetry, but the works on law, the Beds, 
those on metaphysics, astronomy, and magic, and the 
Bhagwat remain os separate studies; and many before 
they commence these read some easier poetry (called 
Kabya), such as Magh, Naishadh, Raghu, Kumar, 
aud Meghdut. The Magh is said to be an extract 
from the Sri Bhagwat and Mahabharat, by a certain 
rich miin named Magh, some say a merchant, others a 
prince. The Naishadh consists of extracts from the 
Mahabharat, giving an account of Nala Raja and 
Damayanti his wife, who lived in Naishadh in the 
west of India. These extracts were made by Sri 
Harshan, a Brahman of this country, who lived about 
300 years ago. The Raghu is an extract from the 
Ramayan of Balmik, made by Kalidas with many 
additions of his own. The Kumar was extracted by 
the same poet from the Kali Pur^, which is one of 
the works called ITp^iuran, and is supposed to have 
been compose<l by Vyas. The Meghdut is also a 
composition of Kalidas. 
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Tlie Bengalese, who study the easier grammars 
and tile poem called Bhatti, are at least as well fitted 

to commence the study of the 
sciences as those who hare 
laboured through the improved works of Panini, and 
afterwards chiefly study the works of Raghunandan 
on law. The Brahmans of Mithlla, in law, follow 
chiefly the follmring books:—(1) Prayaschitu Bibek. 
by Siilpani. a Brahman of Yasar {Jessore, Rennell) in 
Bengal. It seems to be a work on the punislimenta 
due for criminal actions, (2) Prayaschitta Kadamha, 
by Gopal Bhatta. concerning whom my informants 
know nothing. This treatise is on the same subject 
with the former. (3) Bibad Chintamani, by Bachaa- 
pati \fisra, a celebrated Pandit of Mithila, and in 
this country his in-orks are considered as having the 
same authority ishicb those of Raghunandan enjoy 
in Bengal, He is supposed to have been contemporary 
with Sulpani of Bengal, and that both flourished about 
400 years ago; but there has been since another person 
of the same name although of very' inferior authority'. 
As the doc-trines of Baehaspati and of Raghunandan 
differ in some points relative to succession, some 
confusion in the administration of justice has 
occasionally arisen, as part of the district follows one 
law and part the other, while the Pandits of the 
courts have seldom been conversant in both doctrines 
(4) Bibad Chandrachiir is another treatise by the ^ame 
author. (5) Snddhi Nirnay is still’ another. 
(6) Suddlii Bibek is a work of Rudrajha, a Mithila 
Brahman, of whose history-1 can learn nothing. The 
study of these works properlv requires four years 
after twenty years’ labour on the improved grammar 
of Panini. ° 


The Nyaja Saatra or metaphyaies, are in great 

request tn Mithik, and here also are suppa^ied toliave 
PHILOSOPHY. first disclosed by Gautam, 

rtu-a 1 . , t who i-Kided most usually at 

Cbitraban on the bank of the Ganges 
about Vaksar (Bnxar, RenneU). He 1 v 
time l^fore Rama. Tt is said that some of 
works on this subject still remain but arp + 
mm..eingil,fe. Th^ tK«k Chimamaai wae 
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Gaogges Upadhyaya of Mithila, who is supposed to 
have flourished during the Mvernmeot of some of the 
ancestors of Harasingha, who introduced the present 
customs of Tirahut Nearly the same course of read¬ 
ing is pursued here in the study of metaphysics as iu 
Dinajpur. 

No person here teaches the Bedanta or disputa¬ 
tions concerning the meaning of the Beds; but one 


Pandit from Kasi, who lias 
travelled into the south, has 
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returned an adepts and has been converted to the 
doctrines of Hamanuj. He is the most acute man 
that I have found in this district, and says that he is 
the only person versant in the ^ience betw'een 
Murshedabad and Kasi. He has assisted the Pivndit 
of the mission in giving me the accounts from whicii 
T have extracted What I have said concerning the 
science and Hindu customs of this district. 

Many Pandits here explain the Sri Bhagwat tt) 
their pupils; for this work is said to be infinitmy monj; 
difficult to comprehend than the other works of Vyas, 
No Pandit here will, how'ever, acknowledge any other 
author for this work. They indeed allow that 
Vopadev did compose a petty fehagwat, but that it is 
totally diflerent from the work of Vyas. However 
that may be, the book attributed to this author is very 
much studi^ by all those of the sect of Vishnu, and 
the follower of Eamanuj looks upon it as the highest 
authority, and says that in the books attributed to liis 
master there are many quotations from the Sri 
Bhagwat, and that Kamanuj lived long before 
Vopadev. 

The Agam or doctrine of the Tantrus is taught 
by several Pandits in the north and east of the 


district. The works cliiefly 



and Bonggopur; (2), Syamarahaaya, by Pumanan- 
dagiri. a Sannyasi of Kathiyal in Ma^Tiians- 
ing- (ti), Tararahasva, composed by a Brahniananda 
Girl AU these teach the Tantras, supposed to have 
been delivered by Sib; hot the sect of Vishnu lias other 
Tantras, part of w’hich they suppose to have been 
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revealed by Narad, part by Gautani, and part by 
other personageis equally remarkable. These have 
been explained by a certain Gopal Batta, a Brahman 
of Brindahan, in the same manner as the Tantras of 
8ib have been treated by Krishnananda; but no 
Pandit of this district teaches this doctrine, f.'hich 
seems to be much freer from indecency than the 
other, nor does it appear to be intended to accomplish 
any illegal practices, I heard of no pretenders to any 
very extraordinary powers. 

In the western parts the Brahmans have preserved 
to themselves the whole prohts of astrology, and of the 

AR'PRnrfW'v Awn branches of the science 

called Jyotish, and several teach 
it. Four or five of them are 
«aid to be men of science, that is, understand their 
books thoroughly, having a knowledge of the 
Sangskrita language sufiicient for that purpose; but 
several who teach and many more who practise are not 
adepts. They have been taught to read the formulaa 
and have had their meaning explained, so as to per¬ 
form the operations; hnt having never received a 
graimnatical edncation, the meaning of the greater 
part of the book is totally unknown. Many again, 
who have received a good grammatical education, ^d 
that the practice of astrology is necessary for their 
support; but have not given theniselves the trouble of 
proceeding farther than just to be able to calculate 
nativities, and some only so far as to be able to note 
them (Janmapatri). Nay, some are said to call them¬ 
selves Jyotish who cannot even read, but they buy an 
almanac over which they mutter, and thus procure 
money from the ignorant. 

In this district a great diversity of eras prevails. 
In the eastern parts, the astronomers follow the same 
eras that I have mentioned in Honggopur; but in 
Mithila the year is lunar, and commences on the first 
day after the full moon in Asharh. Here they say 
that Sak was the same with Salivahan, and this year 
1810 ia reckoned the 1732nd year of his era. It ia 
also the 1866th year of Sambat, who according to them 
is the same with Vikram. In these two points they 
agree with the Brahmans of the south, and difier 
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totally from those of Bengal. They have still another 
era called after Lakshman, king of Gaur, and of 
which this is the 705th year. By the best infonned 
pensons it is supposed to coTumeaoe witli his navmg 
taken possession of the country * which to the Hindus 
was probably a joyful event, as previous to lus time it 
seems to have l^n much overrun by the Kirats and 
other barbarians of the north, or in possession of the 
followers of Buddh. In civil affairs the solar year 
is in use, and the greater part of the revenue is 
collected by the era of Bengal; but in the parts of the 
district that fortnerly belonged to Subah Behar, the 
instalments of payment are regulat^ by the Fusli era, 
instituted for the purpose by the kings of Delhi. 

In the eastern parts of the district no Pandit 
teaches this art, and there the Daivaggnas of Bengal, 
who in this district are commonly caM Upadhyayas, 
practise astrology, in which, however, several of the 
Brahmans and these even men of learning join; but the 
science of none of either class proceeds me length of 
being able to use the common formulas so as to 
construct an almanac. I do not hear that any Pandit 
possesses any instrument by which he can take an 
observation of the heavenly bodies. 

On these sciences, it may be curious to remark 
that having had an opportunity of ascertaining what 
65 of the Pandits in this district taught to their pupUa, 
I learned as follows- 

Eleven teach metaphysics; of these six confine 
themselves entirely to that difficult science, one under¬ 
takes to pave the way by also teaching grammar, one 
adds to his toil the dry study of the law, while two 
not only did this but relaxed their studies by a perusal 
of the Bhagwat, and finally one man taught the wbole 
of these sciences. No one philosopher, however, 
degraded himself by the delusions of magic or of 
astrology. 

There are no less than 31 teachers of the law, of 
whom one only confines himself entirely to this pursuit. 
Twenty add one additional science, of whom nineteen 
teach grammar and one philosophy; eight teach two 
additional sciences; of whom three teach grammar 
and explain the Bhagwat, two explain the same 
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mysteries and engage in metaplivsies, two are alsi# 
grammarjaiis and magicians, and one is not only a 
grammarian but an astrologer. Two of the lawyers 
are not afraid to teach, besides, three other branches 
of learning; one explains grammar, philosophy and the 
poet Vyas; the other in place of philosophy substitutes 
magic. It would thus appear that the Indian law is 
not 60 well fitted as its philoeophy to guard against the 
deceptions of the delusive arts. 

Even literature and grammar have some preven¬ 
tative effect, at least against astrology : for of 
eleven teachers of the latter, ten profess nothing else, 
having made no eminent progress in grammar, which 
W’ere they able, they would not fail to profess as lieing 
more honourable than their own art. The effect of 
literature and grammar in preventing the vain notion 
of procuring extraordinary favour and power from 
God by certain forms of worship (Agam), seems to be 
next to nothing. Of seven persons teaching tliis kind 
of mummery, six are proficients in grammar, three 
add to tlmt a Icnowledge of the poems of Vyas, and 
two in vain profess the law. One person only confines 
himself entirely to his empty ceremonies. Only five 
Pandits are contented with explaining the obscurities 
of grammar alone, although in the whole progrei^ of 
science this, I should imagine, is by far the most 
irksome task. 

Medicine also is in rather a more creditable state 
than towards the east; and there are three sets of 

practitioners who have at least 
MEDICINE. the decency of being able to 

AKD suEGEBY. read. T heard of 26 Sengalese 
practitioners of this kind, the 
greater part of whom are Brahmans ; but there 
are a few who by birth are physicians, Another sect, 
said to ^oimt to 37, are all Brahmans, and are 
call^ Misra or Sakadwipi. All these reject totally 
the idle delusions of prayer (Mantra), and give medi¬ 
cine. They all have some written instructions in the 
sacred dialect; but few of them have any considerable 
learning or have studied the Sangskrita grammar so 
as to be able fully to comprehend any other works, 
except some books on medicine, the meaning of which 
their master has repeatedly explained in the vulgar 
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tongue. This indeed, so far as I can learn, is not a 
very uncommon thing among even Pandits, and 
a mc'in is considered as possessed of very' uncommon 
endowments if he can comprehend the meaning of every 
Sangskrita book that is put into his hand. 

At Puraniya are five Muhammedan physicians, 
who seem to I» little superior to the Hindus. The 
doctrines of both are nearly the same, and seem to be 
founded on the school of Galen. More physicians 
here practise at large than in the two districts towards 
the east; still, however, a considerable number are 
servants, and attend on wealthy families for a monthly 
pension. Those w’ho practise at large make from ten 
to twenty rupees a month. They do not keep their 
recipes or doi;trines secret, but s«ra to practise in a 
liberal manner. None of them have a high reputation 
among the natives, nor is any considered as an 
illustrious teacher. It is not every Braliman that 
practices medicine who is entitled to a place in this 
class, for of forty such persons in the division of 
Kaliyachak, it was stated that only one possessed a 
book treating on medicine, and that only ten could 
even read. 

There is another set of medical pi'actitionei's 
w'ho reject prayers and exhibit herbs, but who have no 
books, and indeed the greater part cannot read even 
the vulgar tongue. They have been orally instructed 
in the use of certain herbs in certain diseases, and 
feel the pulse like other doctors. I beard of about 450 
of tb^ persons, but they seem to be confined chiefly 
to two parts of tiie district, its south-east corner or 
Ganr, and the portion that belongs to the Haja of 
Darbhangga, and these are the two portions to which 
Hindu science is almost exclusively confined. These 
people are called by various names*; Atai Baidyas, or 
doctors who defraud the ignorant; Dehati Baidyas, or 
village doctors; Chasa Baidyas, or plough doctors; 
Haturya Baidyas, or doctors who attend markets. 

In the capital and its vicinity, I heard of 62 
persons who are called Jurrali, and who may be 
compared in some measure to surgeons; that is to say, 
they profess to treat sores and tumours, but they are 
totally illiterate and destitute of science, nor do they 
perform any operation. They deal chiefly in oils. 
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Ad oltl woman at Nathpur has acquired consider¬ 
able reputation by extracting the stone from th® 
bladder, which sHe does after the manner of the 
ancients. I have not heard of any practitioners in 
surgery; but this is much more than is to be found 
towards the east. 

The obstetrical art is in the poss^ion of women 
of the lowest ranks, who assured me that they never 
attempted any thing farther than to secure the 
umbilical cord; and ^ey professed a total ignorance 
of any means for promoting difhcult labours. In all 
cases of pain in the abdomen, they are employed by the 
men; and I believe often give oonsiderable relief, by 
rubbing and fqueeiing the affected parts. These 
pains they attribute chiefiy to the change of place in 
what they coll the Dhum, that is, the p^sation in the 
great arteiw on the loins; but they also imagine that 
portions of the liver are occasionally detached and 
roll about, producing gripes, and what nosologists call 
borb&r^^mi. The wise women are here employed to 
fix these detached portions. 

Those of Bengal profe.ss a total ignorance of this 
art, as 1 once had occasion to learn. A west-country 
sepoy, being hypochondriacal, imagined that a portion 
of hiE liver was detached; and as I in vain endeavoured 
to remove his disagree 



have the assistance 


refusal would be treating the man with harshness, 
and therefore applied to the sisterhood, who gave 
themselves great airs and declared that it was 
impossible to venture among so many young men, so 
that it was with great difficulty that even the native 
officer of police could induce a hag to approach. 
Being somewhat curious to .see what kind of an opera¬ 
tion was intended, I accompanied her to the sepoys* 
quarters, where he was stretched out among his 
companions, while a steady Havildar gravely laid 
open the nature of the case. On having Sis, the wise 
woman replied, ‘ How should I know anything of 
this business? I am a mere Bangg^l’. The whole 
party from the Havildar downwards assented by the 
significant word Haugh to the justice of this remark 
and the fellow was left to groan, until a march or 
two relieved his spirits. 
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The number of those who deal in spells and 
incantations is exceedingly great. Those who by such 
means pretend to cast out devils, and to cnre diseases 
and the bites of serpents, are called Ojha and Guni, 
and many amount to about 3:540. In many parts tliey 
are divided into two classes, one of which confines its 
attempts to the cure of diseases and the casting out 
devils; for by these wiseacres most of the diseases are 
attributed to the common enemy of man, who is 
generally allowed to be a fair and good source of 
profit. The others confine their latjours to curing the 
biles of serpents, hut will not venture to sell the favour 
of the deity by whom those dreadful reptiles are 
guided, and therefore have no reward except 
reputation- In other parts, again, the whole O.jhas 
undertake both branches of the profession. This 
delusion, especially concerning devils, is most pre¬ 
valent towards the frontier of Morang and towards 
the Nagar, and there about 600 persons gain a trifle 
by pretending to be able to consecrate ashes and water, 
although they have not taken the trouble to acquire 
any forms of prayer. In the Moslem government these 
Ojhas or Gimis, at least near the capital, are said to 
have been taxed from one to five rupees each. This tax 
is said to have been removed by a Mr. Ducarel, for 
>vhat reason I do not know; but f have known several 
old settlers who seem to have as little doubt as the 
natives of the efficacy of these spells, {gainst serpents 
at least; they were too good Christians, I suppo^, to 
admit the power of idolaters over the devil* 

Inoculation for the small-pox is everywhere 
practised with great success by the persons who have 
no other remedy but prayer, and who are also employed 
by those who have the spontaneous disease. No person 
whose father has rejected the practice of inoculation 
will now admit of bis child's undergoing the operation. 
The operators are called Tikawalen, Gotpachcha^ 
Basanta Chikitsak, and Pachaniya, and are of the 
lowest dre^ of the populace, exactly on the same 
footing as in Dinajpur. In this district there may 
be between fiflO and 700 persons who in this manner 
gain a part of their living. 
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the MUHAMMED.\KS—^THEIR CtJSTOMS AND SECTS—THE 
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Calculating in the same mamier as I did in 
DiDajpur, I estimate the Muhammedan population at 
43 per cent, of the whole, or at 1,243,000 persons. 
The result of the calculations for each division wiU be 
seen in the hfth Statistical Table, and in the hrst wiil 
lie seen the proportion of Muhammedans to Hindus in 
each division. 

The followers of Muhammed, although by no meaiiB 
so numerous as in Dinajpur, have more influence, a 

MOHAMMEDANS, 

land being in their possession, 
and the manners of the chief town being almost entirely 
Muhamm^an. In general, also, they are somewhat 
more strict observers of their law,' although the 
difference is not very material. The faith, on the 
whole, seems to be gradually gaining ground, the 
strictness with which the doctrine of caste is here 
observed occasioning many converts, and the passage 
from one religion to the other according to the existing 
practice is very trifling, as scarcely any new dogmas 
or practices are required, a few external ceremonies is 
all that is necessary, and the convert continues to 
dread the same im^iuary beings and to appease their 
wrath in the same manner as he did before ius 
conversion. Althoi^h the Hindus are not behindhand 
in paying their respects to the saints of the Moslems, 
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and especially to fhe grandsons of tbe prophet, yet 
there is a good deal of ill-will between the two sects. 
The mutual oUerings to the objects of each other's 
I worship or respect are here more confined to the 
J ignorant than in IRonggopur, although many examples 
bf this laxity of thinking may be found among even 
those dedicated to religion; and a good many even of 
Hhe highest Hindus defray the expense of a page^t 
iln honour of the grandsons of Muhanimed, and during 
the rites performed in honattr of their menioiy enter¬ 
tain all those who apply with sherbet (Shnrbut) and 
parched grain. This custom was probably introduced 
when the fury of the Moslems in celebrating these rites 
was without check, and it was probably meant to 
screen the wealthy Hindu from the dangers of bigotry, 
inflamed by tumult. The two sects, however, so far 
agree that although many Moslems kill oxen and eat 
beef, yet scarcely anv of them can be induced to sell 
a cow or a calf to an European. The murder of the^ 
innocents would give too great an offence to their 
neighbours, and would probably be followed by some 
kind of retidiation. 

In this district also the worship of Satya Narayan 
among the Hindus, and of Satya Pir among the 
Moslems, is very prevalent. Although these Tvords 
imply the true God, the worship weans neither sect 
from any one of their errors; each continues to follow 
every species of mummery, and this object of worship 
is chosen only in cases of little importance, because 
he is supposed to be very good-natured and to concede 
trifles with much readiness. The hymns in which he 
is celebrated bv the Hindus are called Pangchali, and 
are all in the language of Bengal, which is no doubt 
the original source of this worship. It has however 
been discovered that these poems were composed in 
the vulgar language by Sangkar-Acharya, although 
that person in all probability would not have under¬ 
stood a word of them; nor can I learn that any such 
poems exist in the Hindi dialect, and much less in that 
of Karnata, which was the native language of that 
celebrated teacher It has also been discovered that 
these hymns are taken from the Bhaviabyat Pnran, 
part of the works of Vyas, hut this seems doubtful. 
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for these works seem to me to be constantly quoted and 
very seldom consulted; nor do I believe that any Brah¬ 
man in the three districts which I have examined ha^ 
ever seen one-tenth part of the works attributed t« 
Vyas, or has read almost any part of them except the 
Sri Bhagwat and Mahabharat; concerning the othen 
they appear to me almost always to speak from met 
report, for I never could procure any of these works i1^ 
order to have any quoted passages extracted. Besides" 
the Pangchali, alleged to be composed by Sangkar- 
Acharya, there are others composed by Rameswar, a 
Rarhi Brahman who lived in Barddhaman, and by 
Krithiras, w^ composed also a poem concerning the 
actions of Ram, 

The appointment of Kazis in this district has 
been managed with much more regularity than in the 
two districts towards the east, each division under a 
Darogah having a Kazi, and the extent of the juris¬ 
dictions of the two officers being commensurate. 
Several of the Kazis, although decent men, have little 
polish in their manners, and the state of their 
education is in general os defective as in Ronggopur. 
This perhaps conld not be avoided, as the reward for 
their services is not of a nature sufficient to defray the 
expense of a liberal education; and several of them 
said that they were very indifferent about their office, 
having found their floclfs very disobedient and unruly. 
That they are not popular is pretty evident, for they 
in general complained that the people living on free 
estates considered themselves as totally exempt from 
their jurisdiction, aud never employed them at any 
ceremony except when their seal as notaries was 
required. 

In the appointment of deputies, the Kazis of this 
district have not followed any general plan. In some 
places they appoint deputies to collect their dues from 
the Mollas of villages, who are usually chosen by the 
people, or at least appointed agreeable to what is 
known to be the general wish. If these deputies are 
few in number, they are called Nayebs; but if they 
exceed five or six, they commonly receive no higher 
title than Molla. In some places these deputies act 

Minnahaluts, that is, persons who like the 
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Paramfiuiks of the Hindus in Bengal settle all disputes 
concerning caste and punish those who transgress Its 
lawj in other places again, the Mirmahaluts arc 
distinct from the deputies and subordinate to their 
'authority: filially, in others there are no such persons. 
In some places the Kazis have appointed no deputies 
'distinct from the Mollas of the villages, but grant 
letters of confirmation to whatever person they think 
' will be agreeable to the multitude, and these retuiii 
the dues which the Kazi ought to receive; and this 
ifmms to be the most judicious plan, at least for obtain¬ 
ing popularity, for these village Mollas being usually 
bigots and men of austere manners have considerable 
i^uence. The deputy or Molla is seldom allowed 
more than one anna on the rupee for his trouble of 
collection. In other places the Kazi gets thirteen 
annas, the Molla two annas, and the Mirm^alut one 
anna; the latter has besides many perquisites. The 
state of education among the deputies and Mollas is 
much the same as in Ronggopur. 

Fakir, in this district, is a term given 
indiscriminately to all religious mendicants, Moslem 
and Hindu; but this is as great an impropriety as the 
term Padre, which all such persons give themselves 
when they beg from an European. Fakir, in the 
proper acceptation, should be strictly confined to the 
Muhammedans. In this district they are much on 
the same footing as in Ronggopur; they have not so 
much hypocritic^ cant, nor are they so much respited 
as in Dinajpur; some of them even who have consider¬ 
able endowments are rational men, whose behaviour 
is totally free from any extravagance. The sects 
among the Fakirs, of which I heard in this district, 
are as follows i — 

The Benawas ought to abstain totally from 
marriage, and pass their time in pious exercises and 
in the practice of charity, for maintaining the expense 
of which many, if not all of them, have endowments. 
But of 73 persons of this description of whom I heard, 
64 had taken to themselves wives, and had not been 
deprived of their lands, although they bad suffered 
much in the opinion of the people. Their lands how¬ 
ever were not considered as hereditary possessions, 
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but ought to go to disciples that are brought up accord¬ 
ing to the mles of the order. In all probability most 
of the disciples will be their own childreu, their office 
will gradually become hereditary, and they will then 
be considered as belonging to the next class. 

The Tufciyahdars here are considered as distinct 
from the Benawas, and marriage is thought perfectly 
consistent with their duties. They all have endow-’ 
ments, and a monument dedicated to some religioua 
person, where they burn a lamp and pass their time in 
the practice of hospitality and religious exercises. I 
heard of 203 such persons. Many Benawas, however 
it must be observed, have Tukiyahs. 

The Jukli Fakirs are said to have l>een instituted 
by the blessed (Huzrut) Julal of Bukharah. When a 
person is admitted into this order, his body is burned 
wnth a charcoal ball. Of this kind I heard of 222 
famuies, more than one half of which are confined to 
the division under Thanab Dangrkhora. 

The Madari Fakirs are much more numerous and 
were stated at above 1600 families. They are said 
to have been instituted by a certain Shah Budiuddin 
Madar, w'ho was a Khaki or religious man of 
Mudinah, that deserted his family and all the pleasures 
of the flesh. The Fakirs, both Julalis and Madari^' 
are much on the same footing as in Bonggopur but 
more of them have endowments. Both may become 
Benawas or Tukiyahdars. The order seems'to be fast 
increasing, an extravagance in purchasing the favour 
of God i^mg one of the principal means which the 
people take to dispose of the additional resources that 
a long peare, and a government comparatively excel¬ 
lent, have flowed. Were the number of Fakirs or 

defined, this disposition 
might enable the professors to live with dignity and 
they might prove an ornament to the count^ by their 
buildings and learning; but here the multitude alone 
increases, each is as poor, squ^id. and ignorant as his 
predecesaorSp and the additional resources that 

have b^n squandered on objects of total inutility. 

, pot hear of any Khondkars, who instruct 
the people m their duty; but there may be a few that 
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escaped my not ice. The MoUas hare in most parts the 
exclusive privilege of receiving well-disposed persons 
into the order of Miirids» on the same footing as in 
Eonggopur; but in several places a description of men 
called Pirzodas interfere with this source of emolu¬ 
ment. Most of these are va^ants, or at least come 
here only occasionally, and chiefiy from Murshedabad. 
I heard of three only who resided in this district. The 
profe^ion of Murid, in some places, is almost univer¬ 
sal with every adult Muhammedan, [in] religion of 
the sect called Simni, for the Shiyas reject the 
ceremony. In others again very few make this pro¬ 
fession of adherence to their law, which like most 
other similar professions has in reality very little 
effect. It costs from four annas to one rupee. 

In this district a little more attention is paid to 
prayer and ablution than in Ronggopur, and I heard 
of 73 public criers, who with their shrill voice 
endeavoured to remind the people of the r^iilar times 
when they should perform these duties. These criers 
have endowments, which probably induces them to 
continue their irksome labour; for this is attended 
with but indifferent success. In the capital indeed 
2000 persons are said to attend to the call of 50 criers; 
but in the country the whole number of such dutiful 
persons does not, it is said, exceed 500 persons. Com¬ 
pared, however, with Ronggopur this must be allowed 
to be a great degree of attention. 

Pilgrimage, another sacred duty of the Moslems, 
IS here in no great request except among the Fakirs, 
who naturally wander in the course of theix begging 
and fluently resort to Peruya. The profane 
chiefly frequent Wekmurud, where thev can both pray 
and OTjoy the pastimes and profits of the fair; four 
men however have returned from Mukkah, and two 
from Karbula, and a female of rank has accomplished 
the meritoriona t^k of visiting both places. Such 
I^^ns are held in great veneration, and have the 
titic of TldiZi. Every howev6Ft who has SOI 10 

even to Nekmurud, at least in some places of the 
distri^,^ hoists a flag before his door, and some huts 
are distinguished by five or six of these badges of 
honour, which in many places of Bengal no one baa 
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tlifi afistirance to raise who has not professed himself 
to be a man of pecoliar holiness. 

Much about the same attention is paid here as in 
Konggopur to the duty of reading the Koran, a book 
'which probably not fiTe men in the district understand. 

The fasts are here not so scrupulously observed as 
towards the east. In one division it was indeed said 
that every one fasted, more or less, during the month 
Humzan; but in others scarcely any, it was said, gave 
themselves the trouble except for a fe'w days, and many 
made no attempt to affiict their stomachs for the 
honour of God. 

The celebration of Mohurrum in commendation of 
the grandsons of the prophet is the ceremony that is by 
far most universally and pompously exhibited; and as 
I have already mentioned, many Hindus of rank 
imitate the wealthy Moslems in defraying the expense 
of procession, and in entertaining tl^ populace with 
sherbet and food. The populace both Hindu and 
Moslem are quite delighted with the ^udy and noisy 
processions; and the fo^nner, now that they can do it 
vrithout danger, seem fully as eager for the' festival as 
the latter are. The Moslems, however, on this occasion 
still retain a good deal of ferocity in their looks; and it 
is probably the fear of the bayonet alone that retains 
tlie scimitar in the scabbard. This ceremony is every¬ 
where celebrated with the same emblems, savouring of 
idolatry, that I have before had occasion to mention; 
but in this district 1 observed no images offered at the 
monuments of saints. 

Notwithstanding the universal eagerness with 
which the memory of the grandsons of the prophet is 
celebrated, very few are Sniyas, or belong to the party 
which adheres to the father of these princes. Pro¬ 
bably in the whole district there are not 200 families 
of this sect; in the course of my inquiries I did not 
hear of so man]^. About 100 families are said to 
reside in the capital, mostly families originally from 
Persia, and of high birth and decent education. 
Several of the Kazis, Darogahs, and Munsufs have 
with great propriety been selected from among these, 
as in general well qualified to discharge their duties; 
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but in several divisions there was not a single nian of 
this sect except one or two of these public officers. 

Among the Muhammedam, concubines (Nekohs) 
are always united to their lord by a contract before 
the Kazi or his deputy, and accompanied by a religious 
ceremony. 

In this district, especially where the proportion 
of Hindus is greatest, the doctrine of caste has gained 
a complete practical ascendancy over the Moslems and 
has occasioned a vast number of subdivisiO'ns, the 
member of which do not mfermarry, and often will 
not eat in comply. Men of rank and education laugh 
at this absurdity; and where the Moslems are most 
numerous, there are many fewer distinctions, and 
the number excluded from ^neral communion is small, 
anti is chiefly confined to those of professions that are 
leckoned low and dishonourable. In some places, for 
instance, almast every trade forms a separate caste, 
as among the Hindus, while in others it is only a few 
low_ trades^ that are excluded. In the former places, 
national distinctions are also a complete bar to inter¬ 
marriages, bnt in others little attention is paid to this, 
and a person's descent in the male line is alone con¬ 
sidered of importance. I shall first give an account 
of th^ national or family differences, and then notice 
the distinctions that have arisen from profession. 

Persons who claim a descent from the prophet are 
pretty numerous, and exclusive of the five divisions 
towards the south-east, it was said might amount 
to somewhat more than 700 families. What number 
of pretenders may be in these five divisions I cannot 
say, as I did not near of these distinctions until I had 
passed these parts; but the number must be consider¬ 
able, probably not less than TOO. 

The M(^l3, lately governors of India, are far 
from being numerons, and probably do not amount to 
200 families. Many subdivisions have taken place 
among this people. Thev seem originally to have 
been divided into four Anlads, descended as supposed 
from four sons of a certain king; for this of 

accounting for the origin of nations from one common 
progenitor has passed from the Arabs to al! the 
cations that have adopted their faith. Farther, the 
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Moguls have divided into four Koums or nations, 
according to the places where they ^ttled. These 
Koums are Irani (Persian), Turani (Tartarian), 
Hasbihani (Russian), and Chakatta, of which I can 
learn no explanation; perhaps it may signify the 
Moguls who remained in their original territories. To 
these some add a fifth Koum, Durrani, although 
others consider the Durranis as a tribe of Afghans, 
that is, of the highlanders who inhabited the 
mountains situated between India and Persia. 
Moguls of all these subdivisions ought to abstain from 
intermarriages, as ought also those who differ in re¬ 
ligious opinions, and embrace the opposite doctrines of 
Shiya and Sunni, 

The descendants of the Pathans, an Afghan race 
who governed India l)efore the Moguls, are in this 
district much more numerous, and may amount to 
about 2000 families.^ These three tribes, on account 
of their illustrious descent and former prowess, are 
considered as pure or noble, and pay no rent for the 
ground which their houses and gardens occupy, nor 
should they undertake to cultivate any lands that pay 
a rent. But many by dire necessity have been induced 
to degrade themselves, and have sunk much in the 
opinion of the people. Service either in the military 
or civil departments, exclusive of domestic labour, is 
considered as much more honourable, as is also com¬ 
merce. neither of these employments requiring manual 
labour, for which these once haughty conquerors had 
a decided aversion. They did not honour the plough 
like the hardy sons of Rome, nor did they oeapise 
traffic like the gallant knights of the north. The 
exemption from house-rent makes them careful in 
preserving the purity of their descent, although it is 
alleged that there are many pretenders whose claims 
at best are very doubtful. 

Except artists, all the remaining Muhammedana 
call themselves Sheykhs, as claiming a descent from 
the gentry of Arabia, an honour to which, from their 
iiersonal appearance, a few have some sort of claim ■ 
but it is a few alone that can boast of this distinction' 
and the neater part are not to be distinguished froni 
the Hindu peasantrj’ of the vicinity. These Rhevkha 
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are in general cultirators, and seem much fonder of 
the plough than of any other profession, In some 
parts they have subdivided themselves variously, in 
others they are all without distinction called Sheykhs. 
The chief cause of difference seems to have arisen from 
those who as much as possible imitate the nobler tribes 
in concealing their women, while others are not at 
this pains, which to a farmer is always attended with 
an excessive inconvenience. The former kind in 
different parts I heard called Darbhanggiya and 
Bara Sheykhs, the latter were called Chdiari and 
Kulhaiya. 

I have before stated that with respect to various 
artists who have adopted the faith of Muhammed 
there exists a great variety of practices. In some 
places any Sheykh may practise an art without 
separating from his former companions. In others 
such a practice is not admitted, and in various places 
there is a great difference in the number of trades that 
are rejected or admitted as honourable for a Shejkh 
to follow. Farther, the Fakirs seldom marry except 
among each other, and that only with those of their 
own order; and the children of prostitutes are never 
received into the families of honest women. Besides, 
many Hindu artifiwrs have been converted, and stiil 
retain many of their old practices, and in particular, 
when they have been of respectability, an abhorrence 
at eating or intermarrying with strangers. These 
separate themselves from the Sheykhs. Again, many 
otner^ artists who among the Hindus W'ere considered 
as vile and infamous have been converted, but the 
Sheykhs abstain from their oommunion, lest they 
should degrade their faith among the heathen. There 
are, however, many of these tribes of artists, both of 
the purer and more vile sorts, who still adhere to their 
former doctrines. 

In the following list, therefore, f merely give a 
statement of the persons who I was told are excluded 
from communion- In this, for instance, will not be 
included all the tailors who are Muhamm^ans, but 
only those who are excluded from a full [X)iumunion by 
the Sheykhs that live in the vicinity; for the samf. 
person will be admitted in one place and rejected in 
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another. Here also I do not give all the Chamars of 
the district, the greater part of that low tribe being 
stiD Hindus. Neither are all the people mentiooed 
in this list, strictly speaking, artists; many of them 
have become cultivators, although their extraction be- 
in^ known, no one except the people of the same caste 
will eat or intermarry with their families. 

By far the most numerous class of this kind, and 
that which most generally keeps itself separate, 
consists of weavers of the tribe of Jolaha, who in 
order to distinguish themselves from their pagan 
brethren call themselves Momin or believers. Those 
who are excluded from marriage by the Sheykhs may 
amonnt to 3200 houses, and the families are numerous; 
several brothers commonly living together, and these 
keep one or two looms, while the remainder plough. 

I heard of five families of tape weavers (Newargar), 
and eight workers in silk sashes and cords ijPalwars), 
who were excluded from communion. 

The Dhunaru or Bhuniyas, who clean cotton wool 
and render it fit for being spun or sown into quilts, 
are in this district a numerous class, almost^ of 
whom are Moslems; but in most parts they are excluded 
from a communion with the faithful, because in 
^neral they are not ashamed to drink in public, and 
indeed it is alleged that the greater part are abandoned 
to the beastly intoxication. I heard of about 
1250 families which, on this account or other pretexts, 
were excluded from communion. ’ 

Those among the Moslems who prepare and sell 
tnilk^ and who tend herds of cattle in the same manner 
as the Goyalas of the Hindus, are in the west of India 
called Jat. About 400 houses have settled in Mativari 
and separate from the other Moslems, A great nianv 
of them cultivate the ground. In the south^ABt 
corner are about 100 families, who are Sm 
Pangchpinya Goyalas, or the cowherds of the five 
saints. 

Tailors, for what good reason I cannot say are 
often excluded from the communion of other men a 
prejudice that even extends to England, and it must 
be confessed that their profession seems suitable for 
the weaker sex. All tailors are here Moslems, but in 
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many places they are considered as ordinary men. 
Those excluded may be about 180 houses. 

In this district many washermen have been 
converted to the faith; but as the profession among 
the Hindus is very low. the converts have in general 
been excluded from communion, especially where the 
Hindus are most numerous. Of such I heard of about 
230 houses. 

There are in this district many Mub animedan 
barbers, and of those who are excluded from com¬ 
munion I heard of about 150 families. 

I heard of ICO shoemakers of the Moslem faith, 
who i-eside in the capital and are much superior work¬ 
men to the Hindus. The abomination in which these 
people are held by the Hindus seems to have excluded 
them from the communion of the Sheykhs. 

The same reason, but still more urgently 
necessary, has excluded about 20 families of butchers 
who kill goats and dieep (Kussab), and an equal 
number of those who murder the sacred beast of the 
Hin Hiifl (Kasiiyi). 

Those who emasculate the bull, horse, and goat 
are held in similar contempt. They may amount to 
150 families, and are called in different places by 
different names, nor do I know that the different kinds 
will intermariy with each other. Abdali is the most 
common name, and many of the people who collect 
honey and wax are of this class. Some of the Abda! 
keep horses, and in some places they hsh. This name 
is chiefly confined to the eastern parts of the district; 
towards the north the people who practise the same art 
are called Fophiya, Bam and f.avon. 1 am not 
certain, but am inclined to believe, that these are the 
same with a tribe of vagrants called Sahisiya, who 
purcliase male calves, emasculate and rear them until 
fit for labour, and then sell them. They also practise 
their art for hire, and deal in horses. They seem to 
possess very considerable wealth, as they have a great 
number of cattle, but are a vagrant horde, frequenting 
the banks of the Kosi. where they live in wretched 
temporary sheds and still more miserable tents. They 
were reckoned to me at 20 families, but their camp did 
not appear to me to contain less than 15Q pwple. 
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They live very hardily in point of exposure to the 
iiit;fmperance of the atmosphere^ and are veiy squalid 
and dirty. They seldom live longer than twenty days 
in one place. Nearly allied to these are five houses of 
Nugir or horse-shoers, that are to be found at th^ 
capital. 

Ten fandlies of cutlers at the capital are excluded 
from the general communion; as are there also ten 
families of goldsmiths and forty families of oopper- 
emiths; and in difierent parts of the district are also 
excluded ten families of tinmen. 

Four families which make bracelets of glass, and 
75 which make those of laCj are also degraded. 

Only fifteen families of paper-makers, ten 
families of potters, and fifteen families of those who 
make tubes for smoking tobacco are excluded from 
communion, and all these reside at the capital. All 
the paper-makers in the district are Moslems, but in 
general they are a respectable kind of people. 

Again, in various parts of the district 54 houses 
of dyers (Rnngrez), and three families of those who 
prepare fireworks (Atushbaz), are excluded from 
csonunuuion. 

Twenty-five families of fishermen called Turah* 
and fifty families who chiefly retail fish, are also 
excluded, but there are many other persons of the last- 
mentioned class. This is alW) the case with those who 
catch birds, only three families of whom, so far as I 
heard, are excluded. 

Although wholesale merchandise among the 
Moslems is considered an honourable profession, be¬ 
coming even a Mogul, many petty dealers are 
considered as very low. I have already mentioned 
those W'ho deal in fish. In the capital a hundred fami¬ 
lies (Mukeri) are excluded Ijecause they purchase 
grain in a rough state, which they beat 'and retail. 
The contempt following this profession seems to be 
borrowed from the Hindus. 

Still more generally degraded are those who retail 
greens and vegetables (Kungjara), of whom nearly 
1400 families are said to be excluded, almost entirely in 
the west and south sides of the district. The Bakars, 
a kind of Moslems who retail tobacco, are also generally 
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excluded, and may amount to 230 families. The 
Bukalis who sell spiceries and hot seasonings are in a 
similar pr^icament} and are said to amount to about 
680 families. Fifteen others are said to belong to the 
same tribe, but are called Besalis and seU trinkets. 

Ten families of bakers at the capital are excluded 
from communion, although theirs is an art totally 
unknown to the Hindus. 

The Bhat or bards, although mostly Hindus, and 
among them esteemed of high rank, are not admitted 
to an intermarriage with the Sheykhs, and I beard of 
fifty families that have embraced the faith of 
Miihammed. Nearly allied to these, as impudent 
beggars, are about 50 bouses of Damphawalehs, who 
call themselves Fakirs, and go about playing on an 
instrument called Dampha. The Helas are another 
class of beggars who play on a kind of fife. I heard 
only of two houses of them, and of ten families of a 
kind of drummers called Tasawaleh and Nakarchi, 
that is to say, families which are excluded from 
communion. 

Other Moslems, who extract money by amusing 
the people, and who are degraded, are about 50 
houses of Bhangr or jugglers, 100 houses of Jet or 
wrestlers, and 20 houses of Byadli or snake-catchers. 
To these I might perhaps add 20 families of rogues 
called Pakhiyas or Chambas, urho procure a living by 
tormenting themselves for the amusement of the 
populace. In my account of Mysore I have mentioned 
the manner in which similar fellows proce^ to act. 
more frequently however upon the compassion of the 
women than upon the malignity of the mob. 

I shall finish this list with the Hdas or Dbayis, 
the women of which tribe usually act as midwivea, 
apply leeches, and attempt to cure several diseases by 
manual operations, of which an account has already 
been given. I heard of 28 Muhanunedan families of 
this kind, which are excluded from communion. The 
men of the Helas extract blood by means of a horn used 
as a cupping-glass. Many of the Dhayrs or mdwves 
are the women of Chamars or shoemakers, and of Dom 
or basket-makers, most of the former of whom, and all 
the latter, are Hindus. 

2a 
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Respecting the Hindus of this district it is 
remarkable, as has already been mentioned, that a very 


large proportion is alleged to be 
of foreign extraction, especially 
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in the part of Mithila that it contains, and in the whole 
of Gaur« The most intelligent natives that I bare 
consulted can assign no reason for this emigration, nor 
have they any tradition concerning any dreadful 
calamity by which the country was depopulated, and 
which did not affect the neighbouring territories. It 
is still more remarkable that there is scarcely any great 
native tribe of those who cultivate the land, and who 
in India usually constitute three^fourths of the popu¬ 
lation. These tribes of cultivators, such as the Koch 
of Kamrup and the different kinds of Wocul of 
Karnata, may in general be considered as the original 
inhahitanta of the country; but in the two above- 
mentioned parts of this district the greater part of 
the cultivators seem to have been extirpated. In many 
parts of Bengal, indeed, the greater part of the 
cultivators would seem to have embraced the faith of 
Muhaninied, as has been the case in the parts of 
Matsya that belong to this district; but in the western 
parts' of this district that has by no means been the 
case; yet even there a very small proportioii of the 
cultivators consist of any tribe that can be considered 
as aboriginal. Several such tribes, however, seem to 
remain, and shall be carefully traced. 

To begin with the sacred order, one of its mort 
important divisions is into the ten nations of which it 
at present consists; and to ascertain when this division 


took place, might help to throw 
some light on the obscurities of 
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Indian record. By the Pandits it is generally ad¬ 
mitted that among the Rishis and Munis of former 
days, that is, their ancestors or predecessors, there 
were no such distinctions, and the oldest authorities 
that those ivhom T have consulted can quote as mention¬ 
ing this division are the works attributed to Vyas, and 
called the Vishnu Puran and Sri Bhagwat. It is 
therefore not improbable that this distinction was 
introduced bv Vyas, who mav be considered as the 
lawgiver of the present Hindus. Of the seat of these 
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ten nationi;, one named Gaur is supposed to be entirely, 
and one named Mithila is supposed to be partly, 
contained in this district. 

With respect however to the nation of Gaur, there 
is some difficulty* The district called Gaur, although 
it contained the former capital of Bengal, is so trifling 
that when I treated of Dinajpnr it appeared to me 
unlikely to have communicate its name to a nation 
of Brahmans, especially aa the prince who hrst 
rendered the place a seat of government seems to have 
been under the necessity of introducing a colony of 
Brahmans to supply his dominions with instructors; 
and as Gaur seems of the five northern nations of 
Brahmans to have been the most important, as it 
communicates its name to all the others. Farther, the 
few Brahmans of the Gaur nation that are now tn 
Bengal have avowedly come very recently from the west 
of India, and the same is the case with almost all the 
tribes of Sudras who daim to be of the Gaur nation: 
none of whom, the Vaishnavs excepted, are now to be 
found in Gaur. I therefore concluded that some place 
called Gaur in the vicinity of Agra or Delhi was the 
original country of this nation. I have, however, 
since met with some well-informed Brahmam of this 
nation who allege that the Gaur of Bengal is their 
original place of settlement, but that the whole of them 
were removed from thence by Janmcjay, and placed 
near Hastinapur, where he gave them lands, and where 
their descendants now live. This prince was a ^eat 
grandson of Arjun, the brother of Yudhistbir, in 
whose time Tyas flourished. The tradition is that 
when this colony was removed, it consisted of 1300 
families. We may perhaps, however, therefore be 
allowed to suppose that Vyas, by the authority and 
assistance of Yudhisthir, placed a colony of the 
sacred order on the borders of Bengal, but that it met 
with little succ^; and that in the time of Jaumejay, 
the third king of the family of Pandu, it became 
necessary to secure the colony from the barbarians by 
removing it near the seat of government. Bengal and 
Gaur in all probability remained without instructors 
of this kind until the time of Adisur. The Sudras, 
however, of Gaur having as well as the Brahmans come 
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from the west of India, renders this emigration in the 
Hmft of Janmejay rather doubtful. In ^e ^“^1® 
district there are said to be about 60 families of this 
nation of Brahmans, of whom about 20 are settle in 
Ganr. The whole are men of business, and are little 
tenacious of their customs, so that, to the astonishment 
of my Bengalese, they did not even scruple to ride in 
a carriage drawn by oxen. They are in great difficulty 
for women, and must often either ■want marriage, or 
undertake a long joumey to the west. 

The other nation of the Brahmans, originally 
belonging to this district, is called hfaithil, seems nsTOr 
to have been expelled, and is very flourishing.^ In the 
whole there is said to be between eleven and twelve 
thousand families, of whom between nine ten 
thousand are settled in the parts of Maithil that are 
contained in this district, and about two thousand 
have invaded their eastern neighbours of Gaur and 
Matsya. 

The customs by which this nation are at present 
ruled are said to have been established by a certain 
Hari Singha, a Rajput, who was king of MaithiU, or 
Tirabut or Tirabhukti, as it is called in the Sangskrita 
language. The Brahmans by this prince were divid^ 
into four ranks. The highest are called Suti; the 
second. Mairoti, the third. Yogya; and the fourth, 
Grihastbas. These distinctions are founded on the 
various degrees of supposed purity and learning which 
in the time of Hari Singha individuals possessed; but 
the distincticois have now become totally hereditary. 
At the time of Hari Singha only thirteen men were 
considered as entitled to the dignity of Suti. These 
distinctions do not absolutely prevent intermarriages; 
but if a man of high rank marries a low girl he sinks to 
her rank, only he is reckoned as its head. If a low 
man can afford the enormous expense of marrying a 
woman of high birth, he is considered as elevated to 
the head oAis own tribe, but cannot ascend to a 
perfect level with those of the tribe above him. In 
this district the two higher classes are very few m 
number and there seems to be little loss, as scarcely 
any of the Sutis and very few of the Majrotis give 
themselves any sort of trouble; but live entirely by the 
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rents of their lands or the profit of their rent; and if 
by accident they become poor, they can always obtain 
a maintenance by marrring the daughter of some 
low but wealthy man, who will cheerfully and thank¬ 
fully support them and their children, owing to the 
lustre that will be added to his family. In such cases, 
however, they themselves are reduced to the level of 
their father-in-law; and their children, if they wish 
to gain distinction, "will be under the necessity of 
undergoing the fatigues of study. 

Among the Maithilas no distinction of caste arises 
from a diSerenoe of sect, because almost the whole 
follow the doctrine of the Tantras. The Pandits 
among them are Gurus and Purohits for the 
remainder. Some of the Pandits assured me that 
almost every one followed the worship of the Bam 
Acharya, at least so far as to get drank in their private 
devotions. Others denied this, and it is not civil to 
ask a man whether he is of this or of the Pasu Bhav. 
Just contrary to the custom of Bengal, the Maithilas 
of the Sakti sect openly acknowledge their belief, while 
all those of other sects carefully conceal their departure 
from the common doctrine of their brethren. 

Professions give rise to considerable difference 
flwnnng the Brahmans of Mithila. Those who study 
more or less, and reject service, are the highest, and 
may amount to ten per cent of the whole. Next to 
such diligent persons are those who occupy lands, 
either free or cissessed, and attend chiefly to their 
cultivation. These may amount to about sixty-eight 
per cent, of the whole. Next to these are those who 
take service from the government or zemindars, to 
carry on business, and such may amount to ten per 
cent, of the whole. These divisioim p^uce no 
absolute difference of caste. A Pandit, without any 
disgrace, may marry the daughter of an officer of 
revenue, if his birth be equal. 

Next to those are the Brahmans who copy books 
for sale (Masijivi), those who are owners of temples 
(Dewal or Tapes), who carry arms fAsijiyi), and who 
serve in temples (Pujaris), These rank in the order 
above-mentioned, and the rank of the priests officiating 
in temples, both as proprietors and servants, depends 
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entirely on the rank of the person by ’whom the temple 
w^ built. Those who serve in the templeg of the 
village gods, and are called Yajak, are very low; but 
still lower thau them are the Dhavak, who are rurmin*’^ 
footmen or messengers, and the Pachak, who act as 
cooks for Sudras of a pure caste. A Pandit will not 
reject the water of any of these persons; but he would 
not marry into their families. The number of the 
whole is very trifling, perhaps two or three per cent., 
and they may all intermarry. 

Below these are the Gurus and Purohita of the 
impure tribes, and they are usually called by the name 
of the tribe for which they perform ceremonies. The 
Bengalese term Varna, which is applied to such 
persona, is here also known; but those who act for the 
four cast^ called Simgri, Dhoba, Teli, and Dorasiya 
are considered as rather higher, and are called 
Chausakhis. The Varnas may amount to eight or 
nine per cent. 

Among the Maithilas there are no Maruiparas, 
but there are some persons analogous to the Agradanis 
of l^ngal. These are called Mahapatras and, if 
possible, are lower than Varnas; but still they have 
dhuded into sects of various degrees of impurity. 
Some perform their office only for Brahmans, and are 
reckoned better than Varnas, but those who officiate 
for Sudras are very bad. Their number is small, not 
above one in two or three hundred. 

Of the Kanyakubja nation there are many in 
district. In the first place, of the colony intr^uced 
by Adisnr, and called the five tribes (Pangchagoira) 
there are, including Varnas, about 1300 families of 
the Rarhiya division and 300 of the Barandras. Very 
few of these have encroached on the Mithilas, and they 
chiefly occupy Gaur and the part of Matsya that is 
included in this district; but the Rarhiyas have 
encroached much on the Barandras, as the whole is in 
the land of Barandar, This invasion is said to have 
been owing to the attack which, before the establish- 
ment of the British government, was made by the 
Mahralias on the western districts of Bengal, which 
constitute 'what is called Rarhiya. I have nothing 
to add to what I have already stated concerning these 
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Brahmans. The same ia the ease respecting the 
Baidiks, another colony from Kanyaknbja, who are 
entirely confined to the south-east parts of the district. 
About 25 families of Bengal and 40 of Kamrup have 
settled in these parts. 

A more recent colony have come from Kanyakubja, 
and its members still preserve the name of their 
country. These Brahmans are spread almost equally 
through the whole district. Pew or noue are men of 
any learning; but some of them act as Gurus and 
Purohits for the Rajputs, and other tribes from their 
original country, although some of these have 
adopted the Mithila Brahmans for guides. One 
man, however, who has travelled much in the south of 
India, and who now assists me, is by far the most 
intelligent man that I have met in the district, and is 
I believe the most learned. A few are officers in the 
service of zemindars or government, but the greater 
part have taken to the profession of arms, and are 
employed as guards (Bimikandaj). It is said that 
there are about 1100 families. Several divisions exist 
among them, which seem originally to have been local 
distinctions, such as Antarbediya, Saryurya and 
Sonoriya; but the first are reckoned the highest in 
rank and the latter the lowest. At this distance, 
however, th^ distinctions are not well understocwi. 
I shall therefore decline saying anything farther 
concerning them. The ignorant of them go sometimes 
in carnRg^ drawn by oxen; but it is totally contrary 
to their law. Most of them are of the sect of Saiva, 
as taught by Sangkaracharya. 

A very few Saraswat Brahmans, the most western 
nation of the northern division of the sacred order, 
have settled in this district, where they officiate as 
Purohits for those who pretend to be of the royal or 
military caste (Ksbatriyas). Some have lauds, but 
none are in service, although a few of them trade as 
wholesale merchants Some. I am told, have become 
followers of Nauak. 

Five or six familieg of the Utkal nation have 
settled in the south-east corner of the district, and act 
as Purohits for some artificers of that country. 
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Only one family of the Pangcha Drahir division 
has settled in this district He is a Gujjarat Brah¬ 
man, who resides in the north-west quarter as a 
merchant. 

These are all the Brahmans that belong to the ten 
nations into which the sacred tribe is usually divided; 
but a large proportion of the Brahinatis of this district 
still remains to be mentioned. 

There are said to be about 8000 families, mostly 
settled on the estate of the Darbhangga Baja, who are 
most usually called Bhun^ya or Zemindar Brahmans, 
Both words imply their being employed in the manage¬ 
ment of land, the former in the Hindi, the latter in 
the Persian language. A vast number of other 
denominations are given to them, such as Paschima 
from their having come from the west, and Magadh 
from their having come from the vicinity of Patna. 
They are, besides, divided into a great number of 
tribes that T have not yet been able to trace in any 
degree, so as even to satisfy myself. Their manners, 
everywhere, are however nearly the BRine They are 
fond of being called Raja and Zemindar, and* rent 
land without any scruple. They indeed chiefly sub¬ 
sist bv farming, although they will not hold the plough 
with their, own hands They also willingly enter into 
military service, or engage as messengers.' Few have 
an education sufficient to qualify them for any higher 
civil employment. They are said to form a large pro¬ 
portion of the farmers, everywhere between Benares 
and the Kosi, especiaJly on the south side of the 
Ganges. In fact their manners are very similar to 
those of the Rajputs. They eat meat without its 
being offered in sacrifice; do not accept of charity 
(Dan), and are fond of a military life. They seem to 
me to be the remains of the Brachmani of Pliny, whom 
he represents as a people and not as a priesthood 
They do not acknowledge national divisions, but like 
other Brahmans are divided into Beds and Gotras 
As I expect next year to visit a district where they are 
much more numerous, I shall defer saying anythine 
more conoeming them until I have had a‘better 
opportunity of tracing their history 
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Akin to the Bliungiyas, af? being entirely eeciiIaT' 
ised, are the Lavanas, who are also said to have come 
from the west of India, and live entirely by TOmmerce, 
trading in grain, and more especially in^^ cattle. 
Twenty families are said to have settled in Krishna- 
gunj. 

All these Brahmans are stupposed to be descend^ 
from the original inhabitants of this earth ^ Jambud* 
wip), which is surrounded by a salt seaj but there are 
other Brahmans who are supposed to have come from 
a world called Safcadwip, which is surrounded by a 
sea of milk, and in which our petty navigators of 
Europe have made no discoveries; bat an accoimt of 
these outlandish places may, it is said, he found tn the 
Brihaimaradiya, one of the 18 Purans composed by 
Vyas. The manner in which th^e Brahmans came to 
this earth is said to be related in the S^ba Pura^ 
a portion of the Upa Puran, which also Vyas is said 
to have written Samba, the son of Krishna, havi^ 
offended his father by an intrigue with 
1600 wives of that god. was smitten with a distemper. 
A Muni or Brahman of the old sdiMl, who wm 
named Narad, advised Samba to send Garur the 
bird on which his father rode, to ®' 

physician. The bird accordingly seized th^ Brah¬ 
mans with their wii-es, and brought them to this eart^ 
where all their descendants continue to practise 
medicine. The descendants of the 
form three different families, Bdamya, Pithija aM 
Chonchiya. from their ancestors having b^n cam^ 
on the head, on the Wk, and m the bill of the bird- 
The first are the highest, but they all intemarry, uot 
are the descendants of the same pare^ stock 
from intermarriages, 
ohits of their own caste. They speak 
lanmiacte and some of them have a knowledge of 
gangik^ta, Bhagalpur seems to be the 
of^eir residence; but between 30 and 40 famthea 
have Lttled in this country. The whole assume ^ 
title of Misra, that is, persons who have 
Ti^xture of all kinds of learning; but m this dismrt 
no one is considered as a man ^great science. Tto 
are Purohits for many of the I^atns, Rajputs, and 
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OTHER HIGH CASTES. 


Bhtmgiya Brahmiins; but others of these castes content 
themselves with the ordinary Bi'ahmans of this miser¬ 
able world. The Sakadwipis are chiefly followers of 
Madhav, and worship Krishna and Radha. 

In the eastern part of the district are above 100 
families of hereditary astrologers, who are supposed 

to be descended from a Brah- 
OTHER HIGH CASTES, man. With the assistance of a 

Vaisya woman. As in Ifengal. 
they often are called Daivaggnas; but in this district 
they are more usually called Upadbyayas, and art? 
considered in rank as next to the Brahmans, In the 
Wtetern parts of the district there are no persons of 
this tribe, and the title which they assume is bestowed 
on persons really of the sacred order. 

Next to the astrologers in rank are the bards, 
■who still adhere to the pagan doctrines, and 
who in this district are called Brahma Bhat, 
in order to distin^ish them from Moslems of 
the same profession. The manner in which 
both practise their art is nearly the same, and 
has been already described in my account of Ronggo- 
purr but in this district they seem to receive more 
attention, and some of them ^ about on horses and 
have several attendants. The Hindu bards are much 
more numerous than the Moslems, and are said to 
junount to above 300 families, all of which rent land, 
and many have endowments 

Next in rank in hjaithila, and everywhere to the 
west, are reckoned the Rajputs: but in !fengal they 
are placed after the scribes, and are considered as 
mere Sudras; and the same opinion is entertained by 
the people of Karnata, who allege that the Rajputs are 
the pure Sudras of the north-west of India, Tyho con¬ 
fine tlieir labours to the exercise of arras and to the 
cultivation of the land, but who do not debase them¬ 
selves by performing manual labour for a master. A 
Brahman of Kanoj, thoroughly acquainted with their 
customs in their own country, allows that such is their 
manner of life : but he says that in the country where 
their own princes govern, no one pretends to'dispute 
that the Rajputs belong to tlie second or roval caste of 
Hindus, nor hesitates to place them above tf te Vaisyas, 
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as is also done even here: but then here few of the 
Rajputs labour with their own hands. Formerly 
tnd^ they did not disdain to hold the plough; but at 
present not one man in eight wdll condescend to such 
drudgery. Most of them rent lands and employ 
servants to cultivate them. Some are traders, and 
more carry arms, but chiefly as guards (Burukandaj) 
Many of these go for service to the eastern divisions, 
while their families remain on their^ farms. ^ They 
have however entirely lost that noble military spirit by 
which those of the western provinces are distin^ished, 
and their persons also have degenerated into a very 
pony dimension. 

All the Rajputs who do not contaminate them¬ 
selves by manual labour distinguish themselves from 
the Sudras by wearing a thread like a scarf; and all 
those who have wealth assume the title of Kshatri ; 
and I am assured that in their original country Uiere 
is no difference of caste between the Kshatris and 
Rajputs, the greatest chiefs who assume that title 
often marrying the daughters of poor men, who are 
merely called Rajputs. In Bengal indeed the castea 
are considered as different ; but this seems to have 
arisen partly from the pride of some great zemindars 
who wished to separate themselves from persons reck¬ 
oned merely Sudras, an indulgence readily conceded 
by their dependent Brahmans; and partly from the 
Rajputs themselves refusing to acknowled^ aa 
brethren another tribe named Khatri, whitm the 
Bengalese usually confound with the Kshatris. The 
claims of the Rajputs to be considered as belonging to 
the second pure tribe of Hindus are perhaps very 
little i^etter founded than those of the Rajbangsis, and 
seem to be admitted or rejected nearly according to 
the extent of their power. In this district there may 
have settled about 4(H10 families of Rajputs, which 
have divided into many classes, from a difference of 
occupation, or from the districts from whence they 
originally came. These classes do not intermarry. 
The ceremonies of the Rajputs are chiefly performed 
by Kanojiva Brahmans. One-half of them are 

g lided by the followers of Nanak. one-fourth by the 
oswamis of Bengal, and one-fourth by the Sannyasis, 
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Bhim Sen is a faTourite object in alt the vows which 
they make in diStrega- They do not adhere strictly to 
the purity of the Hindu law, and many of them do not 
scruple to ride in a carriage that is drawn by oxen. 

In this district are some pretenders to a royal 
descent, wlio are called Khatri. In Bengal these are 
very usually confounded with the tribe called Kshatri, 
for the difference between Khatri and Khyatri, as the 
Bengalese pronounce these names, is very ^all. This 
tribe has been degraded, especially in the west of 
India, where their women, probably in consequence of 
this degradation, have adopted an uncommon levity 
of manners. As however this tribe, from the 
similarity of names, may be descended from the 
Catheri of Diodorus Siculus, their claim to a royal 
origin is perhaps fully as well founded as that of the 
Rajputs or Kshatri tribe. All the Kbatris allege that 
they have come from the west. Most of them rent 
land, a few are in service, and a few are artists and 
work in the metals. In the south of India I found 
many artists of this kind, and there, in consequence 
of their supposed original dignity, they usually 
assume the title of Kalmtrigar or persons entitled to 
have an umbrella, which among the Hindus is a badge 
of sovereignty. The proper Purohits of this caste 
are the Saraswat Brahmans, but when these cannot 
be procured, those of Kanoj are sufficient. Most of 
them are followers of Nanak, some adhere to the 
Dasnami Sannyasis, and a few bo ordinary Brahmans. 

The Vaisy^as, or mercantile tribe of pure Hindas, 
in this district rank next; and about 250 families have 
come from the west country, and have settled chiefty 
on both sides of the upper part of the Kosi, They 
have adopted the Maithila Pandits as their Gurus and 
Purohits. 

In the whole district there are not a hundred 
families of the medical tribe of Bengal, who are here 
allowed to be next in rank. 

The Kaya.sthas form a pretty numerous cl a® in 
this district, where it is said there are between three 
and four thousand families. They are unwillim? tr, 
admit that they are Sudras, and are reject M 
three higher castea. Having a good deal of influence, 
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they are adDiitted by the Brahmans to be descended of 
a Vaisya father and Sudra mother; but if such a 
connection were now formed, the child would be 
totally an outcast and called a Krishnapaksha or 
bastard. The same objection may be made to the 
pretended extraction of the astrologers and physicians. 

Bather more than a third of the Kayasthas are of 
Bengalese descent, chiefly of the Uttar Karhiya tribe, 
and these spread over most parts of the district, so 
that perhaps a third of them have invaded the portion 
of Maithila that is in this district. They are mostly 
of the sect of Vishnu, as taught by the Goswatnis of 
Bengal. 

The Mithila Kayasthas are not quite so numerous, 
and few or none have settled beyond the boundary 
of their original country. They follow the Maithila 
Pandits as their guides in religion, and are mostly of 
the Sakti sect. They still adhere to the proper duties 
of their caste, being writers and accountants; but 
many rent land, especially when they cannot procure 
service, but they never cultivate with their own hands. 
Their customs were settled by Hari Singha Dev, and 
there are numerous subdivisions of tittle or no 
Importance. 

About a third of the Kayasthas of this district 
are said to have come from the west of India, from 
about Lakhnan, the Dwab, Brindaban, Kasi, &c. 
They are divid^ into two classes called Ambashtha 
and Sri Bastav. The former term means persons who 
have the rank of their mother; the latter term means 
the fortunate house; but those w*ho equal their mother 
are the highest, and will not marry with one of a 
fortunate family. It is said that the Ambashtha are 
descended of the Karan Kayasthas, by a low wom^, 
hut in the western countries, from whence they origin- 
ally came, there are very few Karans. These two 
western colonies have not advanced beyond the 
boundaries of Mithila. They ^ploy themselves in 
the same manner as the Maithilas; but some of the 
Sribastavs are merchants, and some chintz-printers 
and tailors. Both of them ride occasionally in 
carriages drawn fay oxen; and a few occasionally hold 
the plough. In their own country their proper Gurus 
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fire the Saryuriya division of the Kanojiya Brahmans, 
who only instruct the higher orders of the Sudras, In 
this country the Maithila Brahmans chiefiy act as their 
Purohits. and their Gurus are mostly the followers of 
Nanak; hut a good many follow the pasnami 
Sannyasis; only a very few receive instructiim from 
the Brahmans. They drink spirituous liquors with¬ 
out endangering their caste; nor aie they afraid of a 
connection with Moslem women. 

A very few of the Karan Kayasthas, who are 
reckoned of the highest hirthj have settled in this 
country, but they are said to he of Utkal or Oriswa 
extraction. About an ^ual number from the same 
country are called Katkis, and arc supposed to be of 
the same extraction with the southern Rarhis of Ben¬ 
gal; although from having tieen long fixed at Katak, 
they have taken a designation from that territory'. 
Both may amount to 40 families, irregularly scattered 
through the district. 

A few families called Etana Kayasthas are said 
to have come from some smalt territory of that name, 
vrhich is situated to the west of Kasi, 

In the old territory of Gaur are a few families 
called Karkari, the lowest of all the Kayasthas. They 
are petty dealers and rent lands, but do not iafeur 
with their own hands. They follow the instructions 
of the Goswamis of Bongal. In Dangrkhora about 
forty families, who treat tumours and soies, pretend to 
be Rayasthas: but no other person allows them that 
rank, and they are called Kaiyar. It is however 
universally admitted that they are of pure birth. 
Those who follow the same profession in the division 
iramediatclv north, owing probably to disgust at 
having been rejected by the scribes, have adopteti the 
faith in Muhammed, 

All the castes hitherto mentioned reject the rank 
of Sudras, and being considered pure and noble are 
placed on the same footing with the Saiuds, Moguls, 
and Pathans of the Momems. A few pretenders, 
which for the sake of connection 1 have enumerated 
with the others, are excluded from the valuable 
privileges which the others enjoy. 
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T nnw i>i'£K'ecd to mention sueh castes as arc ad- 
mitterl by others and acknowledge tliemseives to be 
cTT^DAc Sudras, and who are allowed to 

suDRAs, ^ extraction. Except 

in the part of Matsya that is in this district, or 
among the colonists from Bengal proper, the terra 
Navasakh is unknown; and the same classes of traders 
and artists that it includes occupy very different 
stations among the western nations and the Maithilas 
from what they do among the Bengalee. 

Tlie highest among the Sudras, who acknowledge 
themselves to be such, are generally admitted to be 
those called Baniya in the vulgar dialect and Banak 
in the Sangskrita, which words the Beng^ese pro¬ 
nounce Beniya and Bonik. Among the Bengalese, 
how'ever, many persons of this class are reckons very 
low; but among the western nations the whole are 
considered as pure. Farther, among the Bengalese 
many artificers are included among the Boniks, while 
among the western nations the term Baniya is exclu¬ 
sively applied to those who are mere traders, or what 
in England are tcc'hnically called dealers and chap¬ 
mans. Why these have 'been separated from the 
Vaisyas, whose profession is the same and who are in 
fact of the rank immediately above the Banifc. would 
l)e difficult to say. J am apt to suspect that these last 
are the descendants of the original inhabitants of 
India, who were merchants w’ben the doctrine of caste 
was iatro<Iuced by a foreign colon)% and that ^ey 
received a rank in proportion to that of the Vaisya 
colonists, just as those who followed arms and agri¬ 
culture received a rank analogous to that of the royal, 
noble, or military tribe. And it must be observed that 
lioth the original military and mercantile tril)es of 
colonists are eitlier very nearly, if not altogether, 
extinct, or have been degraded (like the Jain merchants 
of the .‘louth) on account of adherence to old opinions, 
so that many of the aboriginal tribes of these pro¬ 
fessions, who have arisen to wealth and f>ower, seem 
to have been admitted to supply the places of these 
two high tribes. 

In treating of the Baniyas 1 shall first enumerate 
those who have not been degraded by becoming artists, 
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and who in general confine themselves to the operations 
of commerce, although perhaps one in a hundred may 
hold the plough, and several rent lands w'Kich they 
cultivate by servants« 

Those who properly deal in money, among the 
Mithilas and western nations, are usually said to have 
come from Agra, but they have divided into three 
sorts, Agarwaleh, Agrahari, and Puri Agarwaleh 
Baniyas. Of the whole there are between 40 and 50 
families settled in the capital and divisions towards 
the west. They are reckoned the highest of the Bani- 
yas, live with great strictness, and t>oth their Gurus 
and Purohits are Brahmans of Gaur. They are all 
of the sect of Vislmu. Besides dealing in money they 
also deal in cloth, metals, and many other articles, 
and mostly in the wholesale way.' These are the 
people whom Europeans have called Banians. 

From the same country, and foUowing the same 
oocupations, are said to have come somewhat more 
than 900 families called Yaisya Baniyas, that is, 
traders "who observe the customs of the Vaisya, or of 
the third pure caste of Hindus. Notwithstanding 
this pretension to imitate their betters, they are not 
thought so pure as the Agarwalehs, but are still 
admitted to he a pure tribe. Their Gurus here are 
either the Dasnami Saonyasis or Nauak; and their 
Purohits are Maithila Braamans. They are scattered 
through every part of the district, except Gaur. Tlie 
people of the same profession among the Bengalese 
are called Swarua Banik, but have been degraded to 
a verv low rank, as I have mentioned in my account 
of Did ajpur. ^tween 70 and 80 families of them 
are settled in the eastern parts of the district. 

In Bengal a class which deals w'ith herbs, ^ioea, 
etc,, is called Gandhahanik, and it is believed that 
Ballalsen conferred on its members the high rank 
which they now enjoy. Of these between 150 and 160 
families from Bengal have settled in different parts 
of the district. The people of Mithila who deal in 
[thej same articles are called Kath Baniyas, and are 
considered as a pure caste. About 2M families are 
said to be settled in the capital, and in the divisions 
towards the south and west from thence. All their 
Purohits are Maitliila Brahmans; but the greater 
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part follow the sect of Nanak, Some however are 
guided by the Dasnami Sannyasis, and a few adhere 
to the Brahmans. 

The Gandhabaniks and Swarnabanife of Bengal, 
being both wealthy tribes, have divided into separate 
provinces, such as Rarh, Barandra, Banggades, and 
the like. In this district there are many Baniyas 
who apply to themselves these provincial distinctions 
alone, without stating whether they belong to the 
money-dealers or grocers, but as by Ballal Sen the 
latter have been placed very high and the former very 
low, it may be naturally inferred that they belong to 
the Swarnabanik tribe, who on account of their 
wealth and the rank given here to those of the same 
profession have escaped from the impurity to which 
Ballal Sen reduced them. They have not, however, 
in general procured Brahmans for their Gurus, but 
follow the instructions of the Vaishnav and Dasnamis, 
yet they have succeeded in procuring Maithila 
Brahmans to act as their Purohits. They have, of 
course, settled mostly in the part of the district that 
is included in Mithila, but a few seem to have 
ventured back towards the east. I heard of only 
three families said to have come from Rarh, but the 
Barandras amount to above 400 families, and those 
of Banggades, or the vicinity of Dhaka, amount to 
almost 600 families. About 40 of these, from a 
longer residence, have separated from the others and 
call themselves Desiya Banggadesi Baniya, or 
merchants of Bengal naturalized in this country. 

The proper Baniyas of Mithila are said to be 
called Barnabar, but at present these are co nfin ed 
entirely to the north-west corner of the district, and 
are said not to exceed 15 families. They are petty 
dealers, but are considered pure. Their Guru is 
Nanak, their Ftirobits are Maithila Brahmans. Two 
branches are said to have proceeded from this tribe, 
the Nuniyas and Kambals, or traders who deal 
chiefly in salt and blankets. Of the former it is said 
that there are 26 families, and of the latter only 
four. They do not intermarry, and in this district 
are considered as among the lowest of the Baniya 
tribe: but they have the same Gurus and Purohite 
with the Bamobar. 

s& 
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Belonging aliio to Mithila, but of very spurious 
originj are the Manikchandriya Baniyas, amcerning 
whom it is said that they are descended from low 

S ersoQB (Hodis) who supplied with grain a certain 
fanikehandra, who a few generations ago was the 
Zemindar of Bhatiya, This Mrson, being of no very 
exUaordinary rank, iiad still sufficient iniluonoe to 
raise these people from their impurity, and they are 
now everywhere received aa pure Hindus of the 
Baniya tribe. About 100 families have settled in the 
northern parts of this district. They foOow the 
instruction partly of Nanak and partly of the 
Dasnami Sannyasis. Their Purohits are Maithila 
Brahmans. 

Fifteen families of Baniyas. w^ho call themselves 
Kanojiyas as having originally come from that 
country, have settled in Arariya, and are reckoned 
a pure caste Their Gurus are the Dasnami Sann- 
yasis, their Purohits Brahmans. 

About 120 families of Baniyas have settled in the 
Mithila part of this district, and are called Kasarani. 
They are said to have come from a country called 
KundiL south-east from Banaras. They are a pure 
caste. The greater part follovv Nanalc, but some 
adhere to the Dasnami Sannyasis. Their Purohits 
are Mithila Brahmans. 

The Bastoki Baniyas are said to be numerous at 
Banaras, but here there are only two families. They 
are great merchants, and very pure like those of 
Agra. 

The Baaivas of Ayodhya are called Ayodhyavasi 
and have similar manners. Ten families have settled 
in this district. 

Among the Maithilas and western nations the 
artists of this kind are called Kascra and Tbathera. 
By some, all these are said to have come from the west; 
but some of them allege that they are of Mithila 
origin. They are now scattered through the whole 
district, and are said to amount to little less than 
400 families. Most of them follow the Dasnami 
Sannyasis, but some adhere to Nanak. Their 
Puronits are ciiiefly Mithila Brahmans. In Gaur 
and Matsya they arc reckoned impure, but in Mithila 
this is by no mcaois the case, and they stand above the 
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barbers, who in Bengal give them^lves airs of 
importance. None of the coppersmiths hold the 
plough. 

The Malis of the Hindi dialect, or Malakar pi 
the Bengalese, who make garlands and artifictal 
flowers, oy both Bengalese ami Mithilas are admitted 
to lie a veiy pure order of Sudras. The former 
appellation among tlic English, in imitation of the 
^ngalese, is usually given to gardeners ; but that is 
a ver)'' low profession. It is said that in the whole 
district there are between six and seven hundred 
families. Few or none follow' any other profession 
except that of their caste, although some rent lands. 
They form five nations, that cfo not intermarry. 
Almost 200 families claim a Bengalese origin and 
follow the customs of Ballal Sen; but they by no means 
are confined to the territories which are said to have 
Ijelonged to that prince. The garland-makers of 
Gaur amount to above 100 famili^, not one of which 
resides in Gaur; the "whole have settled on the northern 
boundary. Their Gurus are Vaishnavs, their Pure- 
hits Mithila Brahmans, which seems rather extra¬ 
ordinary. The Mithila garland-makers amount to 
at^iit 130 lamilies, confined almost entirely to their 
original country. They have the same Purohits, but 
follow chiefly the instruction of the Dasnami 
Sannyasis. 

About 189 families of garland-makers are said 
to have come from Magadh, or the country near Patna, 
and have settled chiefly towards the west. They have 
the same instructors and priests. 

About 20 families from Kanoj have settled in the 
same vicinity. They have the same Gurus, but when 
a Kanojiya Brahman can be procured, they never 
emplOT any other to perform their ceremonies. 

Potmakers, except those who have become 
Muhammedans, are everywhere in this district 
reckoned pure. It is said that there are above 2200 
families, who generally eonfino their labours to their 

{ irofession, but perhapa three in a hundred of the men 
lold the plough. About 750 families are of the 
Bengali^e tribe of the Navasakh, and ateut 120 or 
130 of these have invaded the possessions of the 
Mithilas, In the eastern paits of the district about 
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200 families from the west have settled; and as they 
speak the harsh dialect of their native countries, the 
Bengalese call them Khotta Kumar or harsh-tongued 
potoakera. These follow the Dasnami Sannyasis as 
their spiritual gmdes, and have Mithila Brahmans 
to perform their ceremonies. In the western 
parts of the district, where the Bengalese manners 
are less prevalent, the Hindi potmakers are divided 
into three nations. About 120 families, chiefly on the 
banks of the Ganges, claim an origin from Kanoj, 
and follow the same instructors that I have mentioned 
above, but whenever they can, they employ their own 
Brahmans to perfom their ceremonies, * lliere are 
about 440 potmakers who claim to be almrigines of 
Mithila, who follow the same instructors, but always 
employ their own Brahmans. The potmakers of 
M^adh amount tn about 750 families, all settled in 
the west of the district, and these have the same 
priesthood ivith those of Mithila. 

Blacksmiths in Bengal and Mithila are ustially 
caBed Kamar, but in western districts of the 
Hindi they are more commonly knowm by the name 
of Lohar. In all these countries they are allowed 
to be a pure tribe of artificers. In most parts of tills 
district they make the whole implements of agricul¬ 
ture, as weQ w'ooden as iron, but they seldom or never 
employ their hands in agriculture. Just like the 
potters they are divided into four nations, and where 
the manners of Bengal prevail, the three western 
nations are included under the common degrading 
appellation of Khottha. These may amount to about 
230 families. The Bengalese are said to lie about 
270 families. The blacksmiths of Kanoj, settled 
chiefly in the north-east parts of the district, amount 
to about 330 families. The blacksmiths of Mithila 
amount to about 160 families, and one-half of these 
have settled beyond the eastern 1x>tindary of their 
country. The blacksmiths from Magadh are said to 
be above 1100 families, and are confined to the west¬ 
ern half of the district. The blacksmiths of these 
different kinds follow the same instruotors and have 
the saTtift priests with the potmakers of their respec¬ 
tive nations. 
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In Bengal, by some strange caprice, not only the 
bankers but the ^Idsmiths were excluded from the 
pure castes of attiflcera, while blacksmith, carpen¬ 
ters, weavers, and barbers obtained the dignity that 
"pure birth confers; but this is by no means the case 
in Mithila nor in the west, where the Sonar or gold¬ 
smith is considered as nest in rank to the maker of 
garlands. Ballal Sen, when he settled the csstes of 
Bengal, had probably been amused by some mor^iat 
with the usual declamation against the precious 
metals, and in this district above 300 families of 
Swomakars or Sekras have still to lament the 
imbecility of the prince and the stupidity of hia 
advisers/ None of them have settled in the north¬ 
east parts of the district, but many towards the centre 
and west, where they probably hope to escape d^ra- 
dation and to be placed on a level with those who 
practise the same trade. They follow the customs 
of Bengal and are allowed only Varna Brahmans, 
Besides”these, goldsmitlis from four different nations 
have settled in this district. Almost all have 
Dasnami Sannyasis for spiritual guides; a few how- 
over follow the sect of The Mitliim 

Brahmans are Purohits for all except a few frtm 
Avodh, who in the jierformance of their ceremonies 
apply to the Br^raans of Kanoj. These Ayodh^- 
vasi are said to exceed 110 families, and have chiefly 
settled in the capital and towards its north and west. 
The goldsmiths of Mithila are said to amount to 
a^ut 380 houses, and have settled towards the north 
and east, many of them beyond the original bounds of 
their country/ Their place has been supplied by 100 
families from Magadn. Four families have com© 
even from Mathura, and as they are settled at 
Krishnaguni have probably followed our troops from 
the west, ^me few of the Sonars hold the plough. 

In Bengal, carpenters have been treated with as 
much caprice as the goldsmiths. There they are 
called Sutar or Sutradhar, pd about 185 f^Iies in 
the eastern parts of the district are considered as 
impure, while 200 families of Barayi or Hindi 
carpenters are admitted to be pure, and higher than 
barters, although not quite so high as goldsmiths. 
The consequence perhaps has been that they have 
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encroached much on the Bengalese^ and the black¬ 
smiths, who are also .pure, and the Mwi^s nave 
seized on a great part of the business. The Dasnami 
Sannvaais have the guidance of the Barayis, and the 
Mithila Brahmans perform their ceremonies, ^onc 
of these tradesmen plough with their owm himaa. 

In Bengal weavers of one class, called Tantrahay 
or Tangti, are admitted to be pure Sndrrw. but even 
there a very few of the weavers haii^ attained to this 
rank, and in Mithila all the tribes of weavers are 
impure and shall he hereafter mentioned along with 
the analogous impure tribes of Bengalese weavers. 
About 350 families of pure weavers are said to be 
settled in this district. Forty of these are said to lie 
of GfLUTt but none of them reside within its precinc^, 
for it would seem as if Janmejay bad removed all the 
Sudras as well as the Brahmans. They are rwkoned 
almost equal to Kavasthas m rank, and have 
Goswamis of Bengal for instructors, and Mithila 
Brahmans to perform their ceremonies Atxmfc an 
equal number of pure weavers have come from Kanoj 
and follow the Ramanandia as instructors, while the 
Mithila Brahmans perform their Mremonica. the 
remainder of the Tangtis are all of ^ngalese origin 
but have divided into three kinds. One. called 
simnlv Banggali Taugti. amounts to about 75 houses. 
AnSher called Aawiniyas amount to above 100 hoii^, 
and have settled in the two oppraite wrnere of the 
district, towairds the south-west and north-e^t. Iney 
derive their name from working in fine thread, but 
sticb was onlv the practice of their ancMtors. Atout 
90 families in the south are called kshir. fhese 
divisions do not intermarry, but they have the same 
guides, the whole following the Goswamis of Benpl, 
and having Bengalese Brahmans to perform their 
tseremonies. Most of the Aswiniyas adhere to the 
loom, but many of the Kshir and Banggalis are 
brokers, agents, and dealers in cloth, and some of 
them are verv rich. 

In most parts of this district few or none are 
allowed to cultivate the lietel leaf except the projier 
castef which is pure; for no man of rank would chew 
what had lieen raised by impure hands. In Bengal 
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and Mitbila this casEe is called Banii and in S^gs- 
krita it is called Barjivi, Imt in the western provinces 
it is called Tambulij. a name that in Bengal is given 
to those w'bo retail beteL In the sonth ana east parts 
of the district, among the Bengalese, several other 
castes interfere with this caste, and there scarcely 
exceed 80 families, who are guided by the Vaishnav 
Adhikarls under the Goswamis of Bengal, and have 
Brahmans as Purohits, In the western parts of the 
ilistrict are about 180 families, who have the same 
guides, and on account of their sect are called 
Vishnai. These probably are also of Bengalese 
extraction. In the south-east part of the district SO 
families have come from the west, and from their 
dialect are called Khotta. Those who claim an origin 
from Mithila are very few in number. 1 beard of 
only fourteen families. About 170 families are 
alleged to have come from Chausar, a district a little 
beyond Bhojpur, above Patna. These are properly 
called Chausariya; but in the ordinary dialect the 
letters are always transposed, and they are called 
Cliaurasiyas. Araut 320 families have come from 
Yasoyar,' a district in the vicinity of Chausar. 
A hundred families are said to have come from 
Ayodhya, which in the vulgar dialect is called Avodh 
(Owde, Rennell). For all these Hindi tribes of betel 
cultivators the ifithila Brahmans perform the cere¬ 
monies of religion, and by far the greater part are 
guided by the Dasnami Sannyasis; but a few have 
attached themselves to Nanak. In the western parts 
of the district they are considered as on a footing with 
the Baniyas. In Bengal they are placed on a level 
with weavers. None of them hold the plough. 

Although the cultivators of betel leaf are in the 
Hindi language called Tambuli. the Tambuli of 
Bengal are a totally different caste. Their customs 
have been already detailed, and between 80 and 90 
families have settled in the eastern parts of this 
district; but none have penetrnled towards the west. 

Twelve famlies of Mayras from Bengal are said 
to Have settled in this country, and are admitted to be 
a pure caste. None of them are found in Mithila or 
the west. In the Sangskrita they are said to l>e 
called Modak. 
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In the eastern parts of this district are settled 
between 330 and 340 families who follow the same 
profession with the Mayras, and arc als<5 admitted to 
DC a pure caste. They are called Murari. They say 
that they have come from Rath and were originally 
called Mayra, but on coming here they rMeived this 
new* name. Their Gurus are the Adhikaris under the 
Goswamis of Bengal, and their Purohits are Bengalese 
or Mithila Brahmans. 

In Mithila and the Tvestern provinces, those who 
prepare sweetmeats are called Halw*ai, and are 
admitted to be a pure caste. Of Uiese there are said 
to be about 1350 families. Being a pure caste, a 
few of them are hired in w'ealthy families as domestic 
servants. Perhaps two or three men in a hundred 
families may hold the plough. They are divided into 
four classeiSt Gaaapatiya^ Tirahnti, Kanojiya and 
Magadh. The former are said to be descended from a 
certain man among them named Ganesa, who was 
eminently holy and had obtained ^reat power from the 
Gods. He is supposed to have lived about 100 years 
ago in Magadhdes j but in Hindu chronology a hundred 
^rs are as one day, and one day as a hundred years: 
for his descendants are now very nnmerous. At all 
ceremonies and in all difficulties an offering is made 
to them under the name of Puja. They ^cept the 
dauf^hter© of ordinary men in marriage, but never 
allow their daughters to marry with the vnilgar; nor 
do they condescend to eat in their company^ The 
other divisions are nattonal, and each follows 
customs of the pure Sudras from his r^pective 
country. In the western parts of the district these 
distinctions are known to every one; but where the 
customs of !]^ngal prevail, the whole are indiscrimi¬ 
nately called Halwai, although among them^lvea 
they probably observe the differences. The Mithila 
Brahmans are Purohits for the whole: part follow the 
Dasnami Sannyasis and part the disciples of Nanak. 

The Kandu are a very pure caste who parch 
grain, serve as domestics, and cultivate the land. One- 
fourth of them may hold the plou^. They are a tribe 
originally of the country about Patna and Banaras. 
They are pretty generally diffused, but are most 
numerous towar'ds the west, and probably amount to 
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1000 housKi The Mithila Brahmans are their Pura- 
hits The Sannyasis are their Gurus. They amount 
to between sixteen and seventeen hundred families. 

The tribe of Bengal, or rather Matsya, the 
members of which follow this profession and sell 
parched grain and coarse sweetmeats, are called 
Bauri, and are very numerous in Dinajpur, but are 
there reckoned impiire. About families of them 
have settled in the east and northern parts of the 
district, where they have procured Mithila Brahmans 
as Purohits, and follow the Vaishnav as their guides. 
They have therefore been elevated from the dregs of 
impuritv, although thev are far from being elevated 
to the dignity of the Etandu. They follow only the 
duties of their profession. 

In a few parts are some of the Bengalese pure 
tribe named Teli, amounting in all to about 130 
families. They follow the usual customs of their 
country, which have formerly been mentioned. 

In this district the Goyalas or cowherds form a 
very niunerous class, and the greater part are mere 
cultivators, and either labour a.^ ploughmen or in the 
Tveeding, digging, and other operations of agriculture. 
A consider^e number, however, purchase milk and 
prepare it in various ways for sale; and about an equal 
number are employed to tend the herds of cattle that 
frequent Morang or the wastes of this country. 
A few are employed as domestic servants. The whole 
are reckoned pure Sudras. It is supposed that all 
the Govalas originally came from Brindaban, and 
there they were divided Into ten tribes called Gop or 
Ghosh. In their emigrations .some of these distinc¬ 
tions have been preserved, but others have been 
assumed from provincial differences. In this district 
the moat numerous and generally spread tribe of the 
Goyalas is the Majroti Gop. These also are very 
numerous in the west, from whence about seven or 
eight generations ago they are supposed to have 
come. 

The next most numerous tribe is the Krishnat 
Gop, few* of whom have settled in the north-east part 
of the district, but ever^^here else they are numerous. 
In the west of India th% also are very numerous. 

29 4 Rev. 
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This also is the case with the Ghoshin Gop, but 
these have not penetrated far into this district. In 
the western part, however, a great many have 
settled. 

The Nanda Gop are another original tribe of 
Brindaban, but only a very few famifies have come 
here. 

The Sapbasi Gop are pretty niuneroits in the 
northern parts of this district; but I am told, are not 
known in the w-est of India, nor are they considered 
as a tribe either of Mithila or of Bengal; and they do 
not know from what place they came, although they 
pretend to have come irom the west. It is since their 
arrival that their name has been assumed. 

The proper Goyalas of Tirahut have divided into 
two classes, the Goyariya Gop and Bara Goyalas. 
Both are local appellations and unknown in the west. 
The former implies the tribe (Gop) that adheres to 
the duty of their caste, as in fact they in general do, 
veiy few of them having become cultivators. In the 
western parts of the district they are pretty numerous, 
Bara, the appellation given to the other division of 
the Mithila cowherds, signifies great; but in reality 
they are considered as the lowest of the tribe. The 
rea^n alleged for this is that of all the pure Hindus 
of the district they are the moat willing to become 
domestic servants, and as these are very difficult to 
procure, the Brahmans by way of encouragement have 
given them this high title. Their nun^r is small 
and they are confined to the north-west corner of the 
district, 

A few Goyalas, having formerly settled at Kanoj 
and then mov^ here, retain the name of their former 
colony, and have forgotten the tribe (Gop) from 
which they are descended. 

The Goyalas of Bengal are called Sad Gop or 
Saphal Gop’ terms unknown in the west of India. 
They are numerous towards the north and east of the 
district. 

Although all the Goyalas c^im kindred with the 
God Krishna, the whole in this district, except the 
Bengalese whose origin from Brindaban is very doubt¬ 
ful, reject the worship of that deified hero, and hava 
adopted as guides the Dasnami Sannyasis, who teach 
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them the worship of Sib. They have Mithila 
Brahmans for guides. The Bengalese Goyalas have 
Brahmans of Bengal to perform their ceremonies, and 
follow the Goswamis in the worship of Krishna. 

The Kurmi are a caste of pure Hindus from the 
west of India. Many have come from Bhojpur above 
Patna, and many from Yasoyar w*est from Ayodh. 
These keep up their national distinctions. In 
different parts of this district about 400 families have 
settled. They are mostly cultivators, but some are 
domestic servants, and some are^ messengers or carry 
arms. They seem to be the original tribe of military 
cultivators of the countries from whence they came. 
The Mithila Brahmans jrerform their ceremonies. 
They follow the Dasnami Sannyasis. 

In this district there is a very numerous class of 
cultivators called Kewat and Kaibart-a. The people 
who are best informed in the customs of Mithila say 
that all these are properly of the same caste, and that 
according to the proper nomenclature of Mithila no 
other name but Kewat is known for them, nor is this 
term ever bestowed on anv fi^erman. As however the 
cultivators of the Kaibarta caste in Bengal have 
acquired a high rank, and as Kewats there have 
elaimed that title, many in this district have in humble 
imitation done the same; and they have divided into 
several classes, Semari, Haluya, l^anta, Geruya and 
Khawas, most of which terms are applied so differently 
in different places that no sort of dependence can be 
placed on any general account that could be given. 
The only distinction of importance is that many of 
them are slaves ^Khawas) and seldom marry with 
those who are free. For a farther account of the 
tribes Kaiharta and Kewat I shall now refer to what 
will he afterwards related concerning the fishermen 
of this tribe. In Mithila the cultivators, both 
Kaibartas and Kewats. are considered as pure Hindus. 
There are no Vvasokta Brahmans, and the Mithila 
Brahmans perform their ceremonies without disgrace. 
They follow the instruction of the Dasnami Sannyaaia. 
It is said they are not so numerous as the Goyalas; but 
as they are one of the principal castes of cultivators 
I presume that this must be a mistake, although the 
number of Goyalas is certainly very great. 
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In the west of the district there are many culti¬ 
vators of a tribe of pure Hindus, called Amat. who are 
divided into those who are free (Geruya) and those 
w'ho are slaves (Khawas). They seem to be an original 
tribe of Mithila, nor do I hear that they have settled 
in any other quarter. Their priests and instructors 
are the same with those of the Kewat. 

The same is the case with the tribe of cultivators 
called Dhanuks, that are by far the most numerous in 
the western parts of the district, and in most places 
there exceed even the Moslems of that clasa. They 
are a tribe both of hlithila and Magadh, and a consi¬ 
derable portion of those here are called bv the name 
of the latter country. These, and a few called Doj- 
war, are reckoned the highest. The most numerous 
by far are those of Mithila, w'ho are called Sryota ■ 
and there are many slaves who are called Khawas. ■ 

Another tribe of pure cultivators that is pretty 
numerous in the west of the district is called Kairi. 
By far the greater part of the Kairi are called 
Maghaiya, as having come from Magadh, but a few 
take their distingui^ing names from Mithila and 
Kanoj. They adhere entirely to their occupation, are 
thought to be very industribus, and are higher than 
even the Goyalas.^ They are mostly of the sect of 
Vishnu, and their Gurus are Brahmans of the 
Bamayit and Kavirpanthi sects. The Mithila 
Brahmans perform their ceremonies. 

The Khanggar are a pure caste of cultivators, of 
whom some are settled in the north, west, and south 
of the district, but they are not very numerous. Thei,’ 
are partly under the guidance of the Vairagis and 
partly of the Dasnami Sannyasis: and Mithila Brah¬ 
mans perform their ceremonies. The whole are culti¬ 
vators. They say that they have come from the west 
of India; but I have not been able to learn any western 
country where such a people are found. 

The Nagar are a pure caste of cultivators, mostly 
settled m the south-east corner of the district where 
Moslems excepted, thev are perhaps the most 
numerous portion of this class of men; but a few have 
gone to other quarters. They do not remember their 
ever having emigrated, but as their religious instruc¬ 
tors are Daanami Sannyasis and the Mithila Brahmans 
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perform their C’eremonies, they probably have come 
from the west. 

The Gajn^ot are a caste of pure cultivators, and 
^ ^ey are chiefly settled on the banks of the Ganges^ 
it is probable that they derive their name from the 
place of their abode. I have not been able to learn 
that any of them are to be found either in Bengal 
proper or in the i^tem provinces. They are there¬ 
fore in aU probability the original cultivators of the 
southern parts of Mithila, and may be the remnants 
of the nation called by the ancients Ganggarides. 
They are still pretty tmmerona. They follow the 
Dasnami Sannyasis, and their Furohits are Mitbila 
Brahmans, 

The Gongthi seem to be an original tribe of 
Mithila and perhaps of Magadh, About 3600 
families are said to be found in this district, very 
few of whom have settled beyond the bounds of 
Mithila, Only about 100 families daim a descent 
from Magadh, They are divided into two great 
classes, Banpar and Kurin. The former are chiefly 
woodcutters and boatmen. The latter originally 
were all flshermen, which profession some stm 
follow; but some of them are now traders and keep 
many oxen; very few are cultivators. The Banpar 
and Kurins do not intermarry, nor eat together. 
A few have also separated from the others, and are 
called Cbotahas or marksmen. They are boatmen and 
fishermen. Although Kurin is said to imply impious 
pwple that follow no law*, neither they nor the other 
Gongrhi are considered as impure, and they seem to 
have as gi^Rt abundance of faith as their neigh¬ 
bours. Their instructors are the Dasnamis and 
Sannyasis, and the Mithila Brahmans perform their 
oeremonies. 

In the western parts of the district the barbers 
are of the lowest tribe that is admitted to be pure; 
but in the eastern parts they stand very high. Those 
who retain this dignified station are said to amount 
to about 300 families, only ten of which have ventured 
to endanger their digniw by settlii^ towards the west. 
There are 25 families whicn are said to be of the Gaur 
nation; but none of them live in that territory, and 
they seem to have followed the Brahmans and other 
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persons of that nation who have come to this district 
from Agra. A few* of the barbers have b^me totally 
vile bv condescending to shave the vile tribes, and are 
called Chapoyal and Rural. 

In the dialects of the Hindi language the barbers 
are called Nai or Nauva, and Napit, which is used by 
the Bengalese of rank, is a Sangskrita word. These 
western barbers are said to amount to about 2600 
families, few or none of whom ever labour in the field. 
They are divided into four nations, all very nimerous, 
but the two first are somewhat most considerable. 
These nations are Mithilaor Tirahnti, Magadh, Kanoj 
and Ayodh, and most of these live in the western 
divisions, but some have gone to the east and have 
adopted the same spiritual guides and Purohits with 
those of Bengal, and will probably succeed in raising 
themselves to a level with these shavers. In the 
western provinces the barbers adhere to the Dasnami 
Sannyasis and have Mithila Brahmans to perform 

their ceremonies. ^ ^ 

I now proceed to the tribes which by both Mithila^ 
and Bengafee are admitted to be low and impure, but 

who are not altogether vile, 
CASTES CONSIDERED although the sake of connection 
LOW AND IMPURE. will uot permit me to adhere 

strictly to this distinction. 
The Rawani Maharas are of an impure tribe which is 
said to have come from the west of India, aim tb^ are 
usuallv employed to carry the palanmiin. The Hindi 
word ilahara used for the people of this profession, 
with a little alteration (bearer), has become good 
English, and at Calcutta, even among the natives, is in 
gemsral use. All the Rawanis cultivate the land when 
not employed in the proper line of their profession, 
and are said to amount to between eight and nine 
hundred families, none of which are settled near the 
Mahananda; but everywhere else they are pretty 
generally diffused. The Dasnami Sannyasis act as 
their P^ohits and the Chausaki Brahmans perform 
their ceremonies. 

The Bhar is an impure tribe which once was very 
numerous at Calcutta, especially where Fort William 
now stands. They are said from some caprice to have 
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retired iifter the attack whic^ Seraj Doula made on 
Calcutta; bat a few still remain near Khidarpur* In 
this district there are said to be about 150 families, 
chieflv on the banks of the Mahanauda and its 
branclies. Their proper duty is to i^ri^ the palan¬ 
quin, but like the last-mentioned tribe they are ml 
cultivators. They receive instruction chiefly from the 
Vaiahnavs, and have Varna Brahmans of their own 
to perform their ceremonies. 

The Bbawar are a Hindi tribe, originally from 
the lower hills and adjacent plains of Morang, on the 
west side of the Kosi, and may be considered as 
aboriginal. They also are bearers of the palanquin, 
but all cultivate the land. About 150 families are 
said to be settled in the north-west comer of this 
district, but there are many in the adjacent territories 
of Nepal. Their Purohits in general are Brahmans 
who have been degraded, and have become peculiar to 
themselves, and their Gurus are mostly Vaishnavs or 
some Kanoi Brahmans who have lost caste. As how¬ 
ever the chief Zemindar of the vicinity is of this 
caste, and as he is liberal towards holy men, a stretch 
of caste has been made towards him and his relations, 
and the Pandits do not scruple to eat with their Guru 
and Purohit, nor to admit of the Zemindar’s ppity. 

The Gangreri are a tribe from the vicinity of 
Mungger. who rear sheep and weave blankets, and who 
also occasionally cultivate the ground when their flocks 
do not afford them sufficient occupation. Above 400 
families are settled in the western and southern parts 
of the district. Their Gurus are Hasnami Sannyasis. 
Their Purohits are Mithila Brahmans, who are 
degraded and will not be accepted by any other tribe. 

The Ganes form a very numerous tribe, confined 
almost entirely to the parts of the district that are 
included in M^atsya, which confirms the opinion con¬ 
cerning their origin which in ray account of Ronggopur 
has already been mentioned. In that district and in 
Dinajpur, where they are not so numerous, they are 
chiefly potmakers, biit here they are all by profession 
weavers, although a large proportion is employed in 
agriculture, the demand for cloth being insufficient to 
give the whole employment. They are divided into 
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three ranks, great, middle and small, which de no 
intermarry, as they follow greater or 1 ms degrees ot 
imparity/ A peculiar tribe of Varna Brahmans per¬ 
form their ceremonies. Those of the higher rank are 
instructed bv Vaishnavs subject to Atal yihari. 1 ne 
middle kind are instructed by a kind of Vaishnavs. 
who dance before God with all their might. 

The Gangangyi are of a pretty niunerous trite, 
situated among the upper branches of the Mahananda. 
They are in all probability an aboriginal tribe of these 
parts, and are all cultivators, and weavers of sack¬ 
cloth. Thev are divided into , eastern and wMtern 
branches, w'hich do not intermarry, and are considered 
3 B ii6£ItIy of equstl rank witli th^ Gauss. Th6y are 
pretty numerous. Their Gurus are the Dasnanii 
Sannvasis. Mithila Brahmans, 'who have become 
pecuTiar to themselves and have consequently been 

degraded, perform their ceremoniea. 

I heard of eight families of a tribe called 
Athariya, who dwell in Gondwara. and are cultivators 
of a similar impure rank. T have not been able to 
trace this tribe in anv other quarter, for they are very 
different from the Athariya of Majuyar near Kasi. 

In the ancient history of Gaur one of the m^t 
numerous classes of cultivators is of the impure tribe 
caDed Pungra or Pundarik. These people have no 
tradition concerning the place from whence they came, 
and speak the Bengalese dialect. I therefore suppoM 
they are on original tribe of Gaur, although there is 
a country namca Pundara and celebrated for a temple 
of Vishnu, which is adjacent to the Punjab; but the 
distance is so great that the mere identity of names 
will scarcely justil^ ua in supposing so paiufiU an 
emigration. ’ The Vaishnavs belonging to Atal Vihari 
are their Gurus, and their proper name is probably 
Pungra. while Pundarik, a name of Vishnu, has b^n 
bestowed on them by their Guru, who is of that sect. 
Their ceremonies are performed by degraded Brahmans 
belonging to their own caste. 

In the same territory, on the banks of the Ganges, 
a prettv numerous class of cultivators is named Chasat, 
Ahich implies merely ploughmen, and it may be 
doubted whether in reality thej' are orginally different 
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from the Pimgra, At any rate they are pTobaJ)ly 
aborigines, and like the common class of plougamen in 
the south of Bengal, called Pod, are impure; but de¬ 
graded Brahmans perform their ceremonies, and they 
are u^er the guidance of the VaiBhnavst subject to 
Atal Vihari. 

^ In this district as well as in Dinajpur, great con* 
fusion subsists concerning the tribes called Koch 
and Palya. In some places the Koch arc considered 
as different from the Palyas, and those who observe 
some decency are indiscriminately called Koch and 
Haibangsi, while those who carry the palanquin are 
j i Koch ifahara. In other places again ie Koch 
and Palya are considered as the same. The whole are 
r^koned impure, and the neglect to which thev have 
of oons^uence bron here subjected, together with the 
similarity of their features and manners, have given 
nse to this confusion. Having now observed that in 
Kamrup, the original country of the Koch, there are 
no Palyas, and that in MatJ^a and the adjacent parts 
of this district the latter are very numerous and are in 
general distinguished from the Koch, I conclude that 
in reality they have different tribes, and that the 
Palyas are aboriginal cultivators of Matsya, Includ¬ 
ing both tribes the number is very great, and except 
the Moslems, in all the parts towards the north and 
east they are the most numerous class of cultivators. 
About three-tenths retain the exclusive name of Koch, 
one-tenth are called indiscriminately Koch and PaJya, 
and six-tenths preserve entirely the latter name. 

. greater part of the Koch are called 

mdiscriminately Koch and Eajbangsi, use the 
Bengalese language, and live by cultivating the land 
and weaving sackcloth or coarse cloth of cotton; but 
p^rhapa oDe fainily in fifty has be^n degraded by carry- 
ing the palanquin, and alwut a seventh part, who have 
settled far west, having adopted the Hindi dialect are 
called Kbottas. These last are farmers and weavers 
of sackcloth. Their religious guides are the Dasnami 
Sannyasis, and their ceremonies are performed either 
by gome persons among themselves, or by some hfithila 
Brahmans, who have been degraded and are now 
entirely attached to themselves. Those who live in the 
ta 
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eastern parts and use the lai^iiage of Bengal have the 
VaishnaTS for Gurus, and their ceremonies are per¬ 
formed by Varna Brahmans, or by some of themselves. 
The "Palyas seem to have the same name with the 
Palis of the south of India; yet I can scarcely suppose 
that they have the same ’ori^n, for their name, 
signifying merely nourishers, is so applicable to all 
cidtivators that it may very natur^ly have been given 
to people who had no other kind of connection, 
eitoept that both were engaged in the most valuable of 
occupations. Some people, however, have been fond 
of tracing in the Pali or Palyas of India the shepherda 
of that name who once governed Egypt, and also the 
nation who communicated to the people of Ava, Pegu, 
and Siam the sacred language which they now use. 
Although I admit of the probability of an Egyptian 
colony and conquests in India, I do not think that our 
Palyas can be reasonably traced to that distinguished 
country. Had they come from thence, I have no doubt 
that they would have held a different rank. Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that ever they or the Palis 
of the south possessed any learning, although a few 
have acquired some little smattering, so as to be able 
to keep accounts. All Palyas cultivate the land, and 
their women weave. Besides those who are con¬ 
founded with the Koch, the Palyas of this district are 
divided into two classes. By far the most numerous 
part (between ei^t and nine-tenths) are called Sadhu 
or pure Paljas, although they are held by their 
neighljours in great contempt, but they observe the 
Hindu law with tolerable decency. This higher rank 
is under the guidance of the Vaishnavs, and their 
ceremonies are performed by degraded Brahmans 
peculiar to themselves. The remainder, who wallow 
with abominations of pork, fowls and spirituous 
liquor, are called Babu, which is a term of r^pect 
prebably given to them by way of ridicule. For 
altbougn this title is said bo be given in the west to 
some persons who will receive no religious instruction, 
these Palyas are said to follow the same guid^ and to 
have the same kind of officiating priests with their 
betters; but the Brahman who officiates for the higher 
rank will have no connection with the lower, 
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A small tribe of cultivators csJled Banat is 
settled, chiefly towards the Gan^a, ia the wester 
parts of the district. The Baaats were stated at 140 
families, but are probably much more numerous, as 
all statements that I procured of the tribes cultivating 
the ground seem to have been greatly_ underrated. 
They would appear also to be an aboriginal tribe; at 
least I have not been able to trace them iii_^y^her 
part. Their name implies water-men. The Sann- 
yasis are their spiritual guides, and their ceremtmies 
are performed by Mithila Brahmans that have been 

degraded. . . 

The Naris, who make ornaments of lac among 
the Hindus, are a low tribe, and many of them have 
been converted to the Muhammedan faith. In t^he 
west of India they are called Churihar, and in Mithila 
they are most commonly called Laheri. In the whole 
district, it is said, there may be about 270 houses of 
these Hindus. Their guides in religion are the 
Dasnami Sannyasis, and their ceremonies are per¬ 
formed bv degraded Mithila Brahmans. They are 
chiefly coined to the western and south-eastern parte 
of the district, and work at their own profession alone. 

The Patwars belong to another low tribe, of whom 
many have been converted by the Moslems. About 60 
or 70 families of Hindus of this kind still remam in 
the captial and in the western divisions, and have 
similar instructors, and the same Brahmans perform 
their ceremonies as officiate for the Nori. Their pro¬ 


fession is weaving, « j xr 

Almost the whole of the low tribe called Kungjra 
or Khattas, whose women sell seasonings and whose 
Ect ES gard0iiftrs or cultivEtorSj hEve boon cod- 
verted to the faith in Muhammed r but in Gondwara 
80 families are said still to be pagans. The Damami 
Sannvasia are their spiritural 
cerenionies are performed by degraded MithUa 

BrahiiiEDS* , # 

In taking an account of the castes, ^e f/ 

the Mission has again co^ounded the Kapalis wi^ 
the Kawalis, although m Eonggopur we 
that they are totally different. I am told that the 
Kawalis are numerous immediately west from Fatua, 
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and like the Sungris are petty dealers in grain and 
carriers. The Kapalis are a tribe of Bengal, and there 
being no K a walls of that country, the Pandit like 
most other Bengalese usually confounds them together, 
^me of the Kapali hero, I had occasion to know, bum 
lime and are called Chunaris, but the Pandit gives me 
an account of a caste called Chunari, which I therefore 
presume are the same with the Kapali. Including 
Chunari, Kapali, and Kawali, the whole number in 
this district is inconsiderable, not exceeding 50 or 00 
houses. Degraded Brahmans perform their ceremO' 
nies, and the Yaiaimavs are their spiritual guides. 

Those who express oil are considered as impure. 
The reason assigned is that in their mill they torment 
the sacred animal by blinding his eyes. The Brah¬ 
mans, however, eat without any scruple the oil from 
their impure hands; but they would sooner perish than 
drink the water which an oilman had drawn. If 
a person, in going to court or to transact business of 
importance, meets an oilman when he first leaves his 
house, it is a very bad omen, and he will generally 
return and give up his business. In Bengal the oilmen 
are called Kaiu, and in Kindi they are called Teli. In 
the whole district there are said to be above 800 
families, but many of these are traders, and often 
assume the title of Baniya in order to conceal the 
impuriw of their origin, A good many are cultiva¬ 
tors. Their distinctions are provincial. About a half 
claim Mithila as their native country, and have chiefly 
confined themselves wnthin its boundaries. Not above 
a fortieth part are of Bengalese origin; a twelfth part 
may have come from Kanoj, and have chiefly settled in 
Gaur, but some in Matsya. A very few from Javin- 
pur hate settled in the capital and in the north-west 
comer of the district, where they arc mostly merchants. 
The remainder has come from Magadh, and few of 
these have ventured into Gaur or Matsya. Their cere¬ 
monies are performed by degraded Brahmans, who 
among the Mithilas are called Chausakhis. The 
religious guides of many are Vaishnavs subject to Atal 
Vihari, but by far the greater part follow the Dasnami 
Sannyasia, 
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An impure tribe, which however possesses some 
wealth, in the Sangskrita Language is called Saundik. 
Tr the lowest dialect of Bengal and in the Hindi langu¬ 
age these people are called Sungri; but in Bengal well- 
cilucate^l persons call them San. It was stated to the 
Pandit that, in all, there may be near 7000 families in 
this district. Their proper profession is to distil 
spirituous liquors from grain, but this being a very 
discreditable profession many of them will have no 
connection with such as distil, and they have divided 
into a great many classes from the diSerent provinces 
in which they have settled, and from different trades 
which they follow. Very few now distil, but all are 
addicted to trade, and to keep cattle and carriages 
which they let to hire. The national or provincial 
distinctions do not apply to the whole. Some few call 
thmnselves simply Sungris without any addition; 
others, perhaps six-tenths, give themselves provincial 
appellations, and hnally others, (almost four-tenths) 
are known by various names; but none will intermarry 
except with those who have exactly the same denomina¬ 
tion with themselves. Among those who have 
provincial appellations, by far the greater part are of 
hlagadh, and a very few are from the adjacent 
territory of Yosowar.' Those of Mithila are very few 
in number, and those of Gaur still fewer, nor is one of 
them settled within the ancient boundaries of Gaur. 
Next to the Magadhs the most numerous class is that 
from the Bengalese province of Barandra, who have 
entirely abandoned to the Rarhis tlie profita of dis¬ 
tillery.' The Earhis, next to the Barandras, are the 
most numerous cla.'^s. Of thcuse who have adopted 
names from other circnmatances, by far the moat 
numerous are called Ariyar or Dhankuttas—the 
former appellation means pedlars, the latter beaters of 
rice. These have entirely abandoned the distillery, 
and chiefly go from market to market buying up rice in 
the husk . which they afterwards sell, having hired 
women to heat it clean. The next most numerous 
class are the Kol Sungris, who are confined chiefly to 
tiwj western part of the district. Whetlier or not these 
have a c oynTnon origin with Kol fishermen, I cannot say. 
Next to these are the Pharas Sungri, The Kalwara 
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Are also nmneroua. The smallest of these divisions ta 
the Chakoyan. Neither the Brahmans of Bengal nor 
Mlthila can give any rational explanation of the mean¬ 
ing of these words as applied to the Sungris. They 
may perhaps be Moslem terms. If they are not so» 
they are at any rate totally barbarous. All the Sun- 
gris have their ceremonies performed by degraded 
Brahmans. The greater part are guided by the 
Dasnami Sannyasia. but a good many adhere to the 
Vaishnav. 

There are a very few traders of a tribe called 
Dorasiya, who are said to amount to only sixteen 
houses, settled in the west of the district. They are 
nearly of the same rank with the Teli and Sungri, and 
have the same Brahmans. 

The Muryari are an impure tribe chiefly living 
near the Gauges. One-half of them cultivate the land; 
the remainder fish, and act as boatmen and as caulkers. 
Their number was only stated at between five and six 
hundred houses. They are under the guidance of the 
Dasnami Sannyasis,* and have degrad^ Brahmans of 
their own who perform their ceremonies. It is prob¬ 
able that they are an aboriginal tribe of the country 
where they now inhabit, as so far as I have learned 
they are unknown either to the west or east. They 
speak the dialect of Mithila. 

In my account of the pure tribes I have mentioned 
the difficulties that attend the terms Kiwat and 
Kaibarta, as applied to certain cultivators that are 
admitted to be pure. No less difficulty attends the 
fishermen of this tribe. After weighing ell that I 
can as yet learn on the subject, X am inclined to think 
that the following has been the case:— 

In the west of India was, and is, a very numerous 
tribe named Malo, of whom many were fishermen. 
Parasar, a Muni or Brahman of most distinguished 
eminence, impregnated a woman of this tribe with 
Vyas, who may oon^dered as the founder of the 
present Hindu religion, although like the other men 
who have attempted this difficult legislation he has of 
course borrowed much of the doctrine that in his time 
was generally received. Vyas, naturally enough, 
favoui^ tlm kinsmen of his mother, and the Maloa 
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who would comply with, the rules of purity, 'which he 
established or confirmed, assumed the Sangskrita 
name of Kaibarta, and procured pure Brahmans to 
be their instructors. These or their descendants have 
in general deserted their original low profusion of 
fishermen, and have betaken themselves to agriculture. 
Those again who retain th^ir old profession and have 
not weaned themselves from their impurities retain the 
name of Male. There is reason to think that none, or 
at least few, of the Kaibartas of the west have 
penetrated here, or at least they have been confounded 
with the Kewats of Bengal. Of the Malos, however, 
many are now settled here, especially on the banka of 
the Gauges and Mahananda, where there may be about 
1600 families. They are guided by the Vaishnavs of 
Atal Vihari, and have degraded Brahmans for the 
performance of their (»remonies. They fish and are 
boatmen; but many of them cultivate the land, 
although they continue in their impure manner of 
living. 

In Bengal again there seems to have ton a very 
numerous and powerful tribe named Kewat, the 
members of which, like the Maloe, are fishermen and 
totmen, but very impure livers. When Ballal Sen 
settled the ranks of the people in Bengal, he seems to 
have induced a great part of these people to relinquish 
their impurities, and elevated them to the^rank of pure 
Sudras, flattering them with the title of Kaihartn that 
liad been bestowed on the Malos of tbe_ w^t, and in 
fact equally applicable to both, as descriptive of their 
common profession. His Brahmans, however, in all 
probability were too proud to give instruction to a scum 
so recently elevated, or to associate with the persons 
who condescended to be their spiritual guides. A kind 
of middle plan mav therefore have been adopted, and 
in place of offending this powerful multitude by callmg 
their instructors Vamas, they are called Vayasoktas, 
as if descended from Vyas. After this, in every part 
where the laws of BalM Sen were observed, the name 
Kewat, being attached to those who retained their old 
impurity, came to be a term of reproach and was 
gradually given up: but in Kamnip and Mithila, 
beyond the pale of this law, the Kewats often retain 
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their original name, which is considered perfectly 
^nonymous with Kaibarta. Everj'where. however, 
the tribe has divided into two classes* One has adopt¬ 
ed the manners of the pure Hindus and the profession 
of agriculture, on which account its members are 
called Kaluya Kaibartas or Kewats, according as the 
latter term is considered disgraceful or honourable. 
The**e have been already mentioned. The other class, 
who act chiefly as boatmen and fishermen, but who 
sometimes also cultivate the land, are often called 
simply Kewats; but where this term is disgraceful 
they call themselves Jaluya Kaibartas, or if that is 
not conceded they call themselves simply Jlialos, or 
persons who use nets. In some parts of Ronggopur 
all the Kewats seem to have taken disgust aV their 
degradation, and have adopted the religion of 
hfuhammed, but that is not the case here, where there 
are between eleven and twelve hundred families, 
mostly settled on the Mahananda and its branches. 
From 70 to 80 families, which have retired from ^rh 
to the south-east part of the district, are known by the 
name of the countrj' from w'henee they came. The 
whole have their ceremonies performed bv Varnas, 
and follow the Vaishnavs subject to Atal vihari. 

The Bindus arc of a tribe of fishermen said to have 
originally come from the dominions of the Nawab 
Vazir. Above 700 houses are said to have settled in 
this district, chiefly on the branches of the Koei and 
Ganges. Here they are reckoned impure, and the 
Mithila Brahmans who perform their ceremonies are 
degraded, and cannot officiate for any other persons, 
but in their own country the Kanoj Brahmans are 
not disgraced by attending their ceremonies. Their 
Gurus are the Dasnami Sannyasis. 

The Tiwats are of an impure tribe of fishermen 
very numerous in Bengal. To the south of Calcutta 
they are called Rajbangsi Tiyar, but I cannot trace 
any common descent between them and the Rajbangsi 
Koch. It is therefore probable that some Raja has 
started up in the south of Bengal who was nf this 
tribe, whose boatmen from their number must in times 
of anarchy have had much weight. In this district 
above 16(11) families have settled, A good many 
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cultivate, but most are lioatmen and fishermen, aud 
they are pretty generaily diffused. Like the Bindu 
they are considered here as very iow, as they retail 
fish in markets, which is a much more disgraoefiiS 
occupation than the mere use of the net, because in 
the sale the women who chiefly conduct it are exposed 
to public view. Their ceremonies are performed by 
degraded Brahmans, partly Mithilas, partly Kanoj. 
The Dasnami Sannyasis possess the right of giving 
them instruction. In this district the Tiwar seem to 
have a deity peculiar to themselves, and for w'bom they 
act as priests. This deity is called Prem Raj, and is 
said to have been a TiwaV who had very great power 
and success as a robber. He lived at Baburagar, six 
coses north-east from Maniharj, and at length, having 
long been favoured by the Gods, he obtained immortal¬ 
ity (Aprakat) and he and his boat were suddenly 
removed from the sight of mankind. 

In the south-east corner of the district above thirty 
families of the Bagdi tribe have settled. They arc im- 
nure fishermen from the south-west of Bengal. Here 
they adhere to the profession of fishing, and to the 
guidance pf the Vaishnavs. Their ceremonies are 
performed by Varna Brahmans. 

In my account of Ronggopui I have mentioned the 
tribe of boatmen called Patanis. About 100 families 
arc said to have settled in this district, of which two- 
thirds are said to be of Bengal, and one-third of Gaur, 
Not one of these last reside within the ancient bound¬ 
aries of that territory. At Calcutta they are of^n 
confounded ■with, the Mai os, but here they are consid¬ 
ered as different- They have the same religious 
instructors and similar Brahmans with the Bagois. 

1 have formerly also mentioned the Gangrar, 
fishermen originally from the vicinity of Dhaka, of 
whom about ninety families are said to have settled in 
the western and northern parts of this district. They 
are here considered higher than in their own country, 
and Varna Brahmans condescend to perform their 
ceremonies, while they are instructed partly by the 
Vaishnavs and partly by the Dasnami Sannyasis. 

The Suraiyas are a tribe of fishermen which seems 
to be peculiar to this district, and to be settled chiefly 
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at the capital and on the banka of the Ganges. There 
are said to be above 400 families. They follow their 
OT^ profession, and are reckoned impure. Degraded 
MIthila Brahmans perform their ceremonies, and the 
Dasnami Sannyasis are their spiritual guides. 

In the southern part of the diatrictt near the 
middle, are settled many people called Kharwar, who 
occasionally fish and car^ the palanquin, but arc 
mostly cultiTators. In Chopra they are a vor\ 
numerous class, and great numbers go from thence 
for service to Calcutta, Patna and Banaras and at 
the former city are eall^ Patna bearers. Here, how¬ 
ever, they are chiefly cultivators. T am told that their 
original country is in tlie vicinity of an old fortress 
called Khavra, which is in the territory of Chotoya 
Nagpur, "fhey are a very impure tribe, although they 
have relinqui^ed many customs to which they are 
addicted in their o^ti country. They have oknined 
some degraded Mithila Brahmans who perform tlieir 
ceremonies, and are under the guidance of the Dasnami 
Sannyasis. 

About 400 families of a tribe called Markandcya 
are said to have settled in the western parts of tfiis 
district. Their chief profession is the catching [of] 
fish, and they are an impure tribe whose Brahmans are 
degraded. They are under the guidance of the 
Dasnami Sannyasis. I can scarcely suppose that they 
are the same with the tribe of the same name that is 
found in the south of India, although the name, liciog 
that of a Muni, is so singular that this is not altogether 
impossible, and the resistance of the PralimanK, which 
those of the south still obstinately maintain, may have 
led to a total degradation of tho^ of the north, where 
the victory of the sacred order has been much move 
complete than in Karnata. 

The Torahaa are a low tribe who chiefly retail fish, 
but the greater part have been converted to’the Moslem 
faith. Their chiefs, like those of several other low 
tribes in this country, are called Metar and in the fe¬ 
male sex Metarani, terms that in Calcutta are applied 
to common sweepers. The Torahas who adhere to 
the pagan doctrine have degraded Brahmans for per¬ 
forming their ceremoniee, and are under the guidance 
of the Dasnami Sannyasis. 
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The Kol are a tribe of fishermen who also catch 
waterfowl in nets, and cultivate the ground. They 
are said to be verv mimeroiis in the hilly coiintri^ 
south from B!ia»almir, which are considered as their 
original seat, la tnis district between seven and eight 
hundred families have settled in various parts, and 
although very impure livers they have obtained de¬ 
graded Brahmans to perform their ceremonies, and 
they receive such sort of instruction as the Dasnami 
Sannyasis usually bestow. 

fn the sontli-east part of the district about sixty 
families of a tribe called Kandar or Kandal are 
settled. Tbeir name in the Sangskrita language is 
said to imply the steersman or conductor of a boat, and 
they are boatmen and fishers. Ifany of this tribe are 
to be found in Patna, from whence they have probably 
come here. Their ceremonies are performed by Varna 
Brahmans, and the Vaishnavs of Atal Vihari act as 
their spiritual guides. 

In the east side of the district are said to be about 
too families of a tribe called Kuri, who are by profes¬ 
sion fishermen. Their Gurus are the Aghorpanthi, 
and degraded Brahmans peculiar to themselves per¬ 
form their ceremonies. The Kuri pray to Aghomath, 
hut do not imitate their Gurus in the impurity of 
eating attributed to these teachers, and observe the 
rules common among the lower castes of Hindus. 
They are divided into two kinds, one of which use the 
Bengalese and other the Hindi language; but as they 
are very numerous in the Jaypur district it is probable 
that the ivhole have come from the west, and that the 
oldest settler.*? have adopted the language of Bengal, 
as tlmt prevailing in the country where they live. 

In the same parts of the district, but more 
especially towards the south-east, on the banks of the 
Ganges/the Chaings are a very numerous class of 
fishermen, of whom there are said to be above 3500 
families. I cannot learn that they have emigrated 
frAm any other part of the country; but J believe that 
near the banks of the river they extend a long Tvay 
west. Thev catch fish, are boatmen iind miltivators, 
and sell v^etabies. Their spiritual guides are the 
Dasnami Sannyasis, and their Purohits are degraded 
Mithila Brahmans peculiar to themselves. 
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On the banks of the Kosi are about ^0 or 2ft0 
families of a tribe of fishermen called Chabi. who are 
said to be more numerous towards the west. They are 
nearly of the same rank and followr the same profes¬ 
sions with the Chaing, and have the same kind of 
spiritual guides, and ofli<!iating priests of a similar 

raulv ■ -p. 

Another class of fishermen called Barhai Kandtd 

is said to contain about 7o0 families, who have settled 
in two oolonies—one about the middle of the^east ^tde, 
one about the middle of the southern side of the 
district. 1 have not heard of their being found anv; 
where else. Their spiritual guides are the Dasnamj 
Sannyasis, and their ceremonies are performed by 
degraded Mithila Brahmans. ^ c, , 

About 100 families of another tribe of fishermen 
have settled in the eastern parts of the district, and are 
called Rishis, Among the Brahmans this is a high 
title I being given to the ancient philosophers of India, 
from whom the Brahmans pretend to he descended. It 
is probably from this having been the name of a cto 
of fishermen that some persons in the south <>f India 
pretend that the Brahmans were originally fishermen, 
and that the thread which they wear is an emblem of 
their net. Others however pretend that this report 
is owing to the birth of Vyas, who must be wnsidered 
as the founder of the present order of Brahmans. I 
cannot learn that the Rishi fishermen are found m anv 
other district, but a class of extreme impumty called 
Musahar, which will be afterwards menUoned, are 
often called Risbi Balak or the sons of Rishi, and are 
probably of the same tribe, which seems to be 
Sborigibal of Mithila. 1'he Rishi fishermen on gomg 
to Bengal have abandoned some of their degrading 
practices, have in some measure {‘hanged their impure 
bame, and their present appellation is said to signify 
chaste. They are still however among the lowest 
drees of those w'lio are not reckoned altogether abomin- 
abll (Antvaj), and many of them cannot procure even 
degraded Brahmans to perform their ceremonies, but 
intent themselves witt the common astronomers, 
whose influence with the less considerable. 

Th^are instructed by the Vaisbnavs dependent on 
Ata\ Vihari, 
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The Chandal. a tribe of Bengalese fishermen, have 
been mentioned in ray account of Dinajpur 
Ronggopur. In order to complete the list ot nsner 
men although they are everywhere admitted to be 
altogether vile, I have placed them tefore BOtae trite 
that^are not quite so abominable. The number settle 
in this district, chiefly in its eastern part, hetwwn ^ 
Mahananda and Nagar, is said to amount to almost Jim 
families. They are instructed by Vaishnavs s^- 
ject to Atal Vihari. and degraded Brahmans perform 

I have thus given aU the impure fishermen in a 
connected series, although it is generally admitt^ m 
this district, at least in the western parts, that the 
washermen are not al^Iutaly vile* and are rather 
higher than the two last-mentioned tnb^. in 
Bengal their profession is considered as quite abomin¬ 
able. They are therefore one of the tri^s hanging on 
the boundaries of vileness, but everywhere here they 
have Brahmans who perform their oereraonies, and m 
the western parts these Brahmans are not quite ^ 
much degrad^ as many yarnas, but are caM 
Chausakhis as they perform m conm^for 
the Telis, Sungris, Dorasip. and Dhobis, tht^ 
first of which are rich and among the impure tribes 
are considered as pretty high. The washermen in 
general are instructed by the Dasnami San^iwis but 
towards the east a few are foliowers^of the Vai^avs. 
They have separated into many divisions. ^ In 
firstVace, a good many will have no ^mmunion with 
those who wash, and have betaken themselves to^the 
plough. These are chiefly confined to the south-^t 
S)mer of the district, and are all followers of the 
Vaishnavs. Even there, where washermen arc 
sidered vile (Aniya), these are allowed to be only 1^ 
(Nich). Another class has separated itself 
who wash, and these people <^^11 them^lves Raj Dholn 
or Saphkar. They consider themselves higher th^ 
the washers and live by making mats 
the ground. It is said that in the whole district there 
may M 2000 families that adhere almost entirely to 
their profession, in which from, the 
people, they must have little industry._ \ ^ 

divided according to their respective nations. In the 
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^stern parts they are divider! into those who speak 
^ngalese and those who speak the Hindi (Khotta) 
dialect. In the western parts ther are divided into 
those of Mithila, Magadh and Kanbj. The Miigadhs 
are by far the most numerous, and form more than u 
half of the whole tribe. 

The Yogis, from their most ordinarv emplovnietit. 
are called Chunaris or preparers of lime; hut all 
persons of this profession are not Yogis, and almost 
all the Yogis also cultivate the land. There are tiere 
no of this tribe. In some places of this 

uistTict degraded Mithila Brahmans condescend to 
perform their ceremonies; but in general they hn^^ 
spiritual guides of their own, who call themselves 
Vaishnavs and do not assume the title of Sannvasis as 
in Ronggopur, Others again have Vaishnavs 
i^lependent on Atal Vihari as religious instructors, but 
have priests of their own for the nerformance of their 
ceremonies, and bury' their dead; and finally some 
retain entirely the same customs that I have mentioned 
in my account of Ronggopur. Some of course are 
totally vile; but those for whom even degraded Brah¬ 
mans will offer prayers are somewhat elevated from 
this state of degradation. In fact, tbev seem here to 
be gradually giving way to the sacred order and will 
soon probably be entirely reduced to obedience; and 
should ever a man among them obtain wealth and 
influence, there can be little doubt that many great 
discoveries wili be made concerning the dignity of this 
caste, and its purity from time immemorial/ Those 
here know nothing of Havachandra. nor have thev anv 
poems oonceming their ancient heroes. In the whole 
district, it was said, there may he 350 fnmilies. 

In the south-east comer of the district are about 
forty families of a Bengalese trih^ named Bamti or 
jBayiti. The Yogis reckon themselves much superior 
in rank, but they follow nearly the same professions, 
that is to say, they are musicians, and collect shells 
from which they prepare lime, They are under the 

S jidance of the Vaishnavs of Bengal, and Vania 
rahmaus [jerform their ceremonies. 

Nearly of the same rank with the Dhobis. i>ut some¬ 
what more doubtful, are the Beldars, who are pioneers 
and those who make salt and nitre. According 
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to their professions they have divided into two classes. 
The highest are those who make nitre and salt, and 
who are called Sambal or Nuniya Beldurs. The latter 
name signifies that they are makers of salt, the former 
that they have come from Sambal, a place near the 
Ganges in the upper part of its course, from w^hence 
the art of making saltpetre has probably been intro¬ 
duced. These people, when not employed in their art, 
hire themselves out as day labourers, to digr weed, or 
make indigo, but they seldom plough. There are said 
to be about 750 families in the district. Their 
spiritual guides are the Dasnami Sannyasis, and they 
have degraded Brahmans who perform their 
ceremonies. 

The Beldars who are pioneers make roads and 
dig tanks, on which account they are called Khodayas 
or diggers; but some of them weave and carry the 
palanquin. Like the tank-diggers of the south of 
India they are a very vile tribe. They receive what ia 
called instruction from Dasnam Sannyasis, but they 
perform all their own ceremonies : and a female spirit 
named Sasiya ia their favourite object of worsbip- 
Like those of the south they eat rats, and are strenuous 
drinkers, very difficult to n^age: but their men are 
not celebrated for fidelity in carrying money. They 
are however very careful of their Tvomen,^ although 
they do not proceed to the same extremities in puni^- 
ing their infidelity as those of the south had adopted. 
The number is said to be inconsiderable, and does not 
much exceed 500 families. 

The whole of the Jolahas are a vile tribe, some 
however have Brahmans to perform their ceremonies, 
and a great proportion have become Moslems. They 
are all weavers; but on public occasions they are hired 
to make a noise with various ii^truments, and many 
of their boys are taught to dance in honour of the Gods. 

In the northern parts of the district, especially 
towards the east, are said to be about 1200 families 
called Chapoyal Jolahas. They have degraded Brah¬ 
mans to perform their ceremonies, and are partly 
guided by the Vaishnavs, partly by the Dasnami 
Sannyasis! In the eastern parts they are under the 
necessity of having barbers of their own, but towards 
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the west any HiDdu shaver will condescend to smooth 
their chin. About 150 families of Palawar Jolahas 
are settled in the same vicinity. They have the same 
priests and glides as the Chapoyal. I have heard no 
rational exjuanation of these terms. 

Almost 2000 families of Jolahas, who are called 
Hindus, are said to have come from Kanoj. In some 
places these receive instruction from the Dasnami 
SannyasU, in others they instruct themselves. In 
some'parts, again, degraded Brahmans condescend to 
officiate as their Purohits, while in others they per¬ 
form their own ceremonies. The same is said to be the 
case with more than a hundred families of Jolahas of 
Mithila extraction. 

I am told that in the west of India all the Jolahas 
are Muhammedana, and that Jolaha is not a Hindi or 
at least not a Sangskrita word. There is therefore 
reason to suspect that this tribe were all Moslems, and 
that since their arrival here they have been partly 


of India all the Ilindu 


converted. In the west 


weavers are said to be pure; but they are very few in 
number, the occupation having fallen almost entirely 
into the hands of the Muhammedans. 

The Tirahuti Dhotis are a tribe similar to the 
Tirahuti Jolahas, that is to say, they are weavers and 
musicians. They are instructed by the Dasnami 
SannyasiSj and have degraded Brahmans w'ho perform 
their ceremonies; but as they arc Hindu musicians they 
are judiciously considered as vile. 

"Watchmen in India are reckoned very vile and 
abominable, and this seems in general to have been 


attended with much evil in the 
regulation of the police; for 
these degraded creatures, not 
without some reason, think 
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themselves justified in pilfering from their haughty 
masters; and wherever the custom of keeping such 
people prevails* no house is safe that does not pay 
them regular contributions. This even takes plac^ 
where there is a vigilant police; but where any relaxa¬ 
tion in the attention of the magistrate has taken place, 
the depredations that these people commit become a 
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very grievoiDs afflict ion. Id tlie remote north-we^ 
part* of the district this is at present the case, ^d 
the depredations are said to be enormous. Well- 
informed men, whom I have no reason to suppose m 
inclined to deceive me, allege that the value ^nually 
pilfered is not less ihan DO.OOOrs., and they think that 
no remedy would be effectual except granting the 
watchmen some villages for them to occupy entirely, 
and to 'which they should at night be entirely confined 
by severe punishment, to be inflicted whenever they 
were found prowling about the villages of their neigh¬ 
bours. These watcmmen in general at present hire 
just as much land as 'will prevent them from being 
considered as vagrants, and live in a great measure by 
pilfering. They dress very meanly, and their huts 
are wretched; but they eat and drink abundantly, and 
of a good quality, and on their bolides and solemn 
occasions spend more than even the Brahmans can 
afford. I ^all no-w mention the tribes of which they 
consist:— 

—V-- The Dosads or Hazaras are a caste that seem to 
be spread all over the 'west and north of India. The 
former name, I understand, is pure Hindi, and 
Hazara is a term common in Mithila. In twelve 
divisions towards the east they were called indiscrimin¬ 
ately Dosads or Chaukidar Dosads, and eo far as I 
learned had formed no subdivisions; but there their 
number is inconsiderable and does not amount to a 
thousand families. In the six "western districts, where 
about double that number have settled, about nine- 
tenths of the whole are called Magadhi Dosads as hav¬ 
ing come from Magadh, which from that circum¬ 
stance may perhaps m considered as the original seat 
of the tribe In this part of the district three small 
tribes have separated from the Magadhi, and this is 
also probably the case in the other divisions, although 
it escaped my notice. The most numerous are those 
called Kam aiL which signifies biters, hut this implies 
that they eat beef. ITie next are called Palawar. 
"which implies their eating meat, and in fact these also 
cat beef, which the Magadhi rejects. The eating [of] 
beef seems to be the old custom of the caste, as it is 
admitted by all that the deified hero Sales was of the 
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Palawar tribe. Alany now cUtogetlier deny eating 
beef' but this seems to be from fear. The smallest of 
these detached tribes is called Kurin. 

The Dosads of the northern parts worship a God 
called Sales, whose Pujaris are always of this caste. 
He is .^id to have been the porter of’llaja Bhimsen. 
At a distance from where Bhimsen resided, the Dosads 
worship a God named Sahal, who was a very dis¬ 
tinguished robber of iloratig; but having been a holy 
man, he is said to have disappeared from earth and to 
have become immortal (Aprakat). His Pujaris are 
Dosads. 

It is not improbable that these two names. Sales 
and Sah^, belong to the same person, and are dii'erent 
pronunciations of the same word. Such at least is the 
opinion of my native assistants. 

The Dosads have no images, but they have small 
huts dedicated to Kali and to her brother Goraiya, 
whom the Brahmans will not acknowledge. In the 
same huts are also worshipped Bahni, Tripuri Bamati, 
and Bishahari, all females. Before the last they 
sacrifice male goats; Iiefore all the male gods they 
offer swine. Hahu, wlio occasions eclipses, seems to 
be their chief deity, and they say that iliey are of his 
sect (Math). Sales and Sahal can onlv be considered 
as local heroes. We may jjerbaps be ;lilo^¥cd to con¬ 
jecture that the Dosadif? are the remains of a powerful 
tribe who long opposed the old Brahmans, worshippers 
of the planets, and whose God came to be considered 
as a demon, the enemy of the great celestial luminaries. 
On the victory of the worshippers of the stars, the 
Dosads were reduced to a miserable state, and their 
deity was called an Asiir and other bad names; but now 
when the worship of the heavenly bodies, even amono’ 
the Brahmans, has become suliordinate to that of 
deified heroes, personifications, and incantations, 
Kahu is allowed to be a proper object of ■worship; 
Vishnu by a mistake having raised him to immortality! 
and placed him on a level with the planets. 

The worship of Rahu, as T saw it performed 
among the Dosads of Nathpur, is rather curious. The 
priest is by them called a Bhakat or w'orshipper. He 
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ill married, and totally iiliteratei nor is he by his otlice 
able to procure an entire support for his family; but 
his dimity is hereditary, and he seems to be either ii 
very simple or an artless creature. On the night 
liefore the worship is to be performed, a trench about 
tw'elve feet long, one witie, and one deep is prepared, 
and .some dry ^ewood is collected. The treneix runs 
east and west, and at its west end four bandioos are 
fixed uprigiit, near each other, in the ground. A little 
lief ore sunrise the Dosacis begin to sing hymns in praise 
of Rahu, and a woman sprinkles some liquid in the 
trench and on the bamboos. The trench is tlien filled 
with firewood, and at sunrise this is kindled, while an 
earthen pot is filled with water and placed on a fire 
near the trench. The Bhakat or priest now appears, 
as if seized by the God—his whole limbs are imitated, 
he is unable to stand or even sit. his head mores from 
side to side, he attempts to speak without being able 
to articulate, and he rolls about hie eyes and tongue. 
As the fire burns, he several times is led round it and 
seems to struggle to throw himself into the fiames. On 
these occasions, the people who support him permit 
him to put his feet in the fiames for an instant and to 
move the burning coals with his hands, and then they 
lay him down again. His appearance at this time 
induced me to suppose that he 'was drunk; but when the 
wood has burneii and nothing but live coals remain, he 
is conducted to the bamboos and helped to ascend to a 
rope about three feet from the ground which is fast¬ 
ened between them, and there he stands so firmly that 
he cannot be supposed to he drunk. Here he goes 
through some mummery, while the people smooth the 
coals in the trench and break them into small pieces 
like gravel. The Bhakat then descends, stands on the 
edges of the pot containing the boiling water, and 
pours over his head some handfuls of rice, which fall 
into the pot. He then descends, and putting his 
hands in the telling water, takes out some rice and 
thows it about. He then goes to the trench, supporled 
by two men. for he still pretends to be in violent 
agitation, but with liis naked feet he w'alks, \erv 
del item tely, three times along the burning coals, from 
one end of the trench to the omer. He then mounts to 
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the top of tbo bfim^Kxts like a monkey, and performs 
more munmieries that would be tiresome and useless to 
repeat, but which show that he has abundant power 
over his limbs, which are undoubtedly exempt from the 
influence of either Bactthus or Rahu* It was evident, 
however, that the whole spectatoi's, who were 
noinerons, believed in the infitience of this god. and at 
least all the Dosads and probably most of the others 
eonsideretl the interposition of the deity as what 
enabled the fellow to resist the effect of the fire. His 
followers exultingly challenged the Brahmans who 
were in my company to imitate this priest. The coals, 
ho^vever, were ver}’' far from being in a flame, and out¬ 
wardly were even black, although some boiled butter 
was poured on them each time before the priest walked, 
and raised a strong smoke. They were, however, very 
hot, and the Pandit of the mission, who at the end of 
the operation took a few in his hand, could not carry 
them above a few yards. The fellow's soles were no 
doubt very callous, and probably indurated by much 
practice. 

The Dosads have among them some persons who 
are their instructors (Gurus), who abstain from all 
animal food, from spirituous liquors, and from labour. 
Their office is in general hereditary, and some of them 
are able to read. Their proper title would appear to 
be Sadhu, but they are often called Gosaing, Fakir, 
Vaishnav, or any name that is considered as respect¬ 
able. They have also an order of priests, who like 
the Purohits of the Brahmans perform their religious 
ceremonies. These are called Misra, and their office 
is absolutely hereditary. Occasionally a new man, 
who has addicted himself much to religion, may 
become a Guru, The Gurus instruct their followers 
to worship Ram and Krishna with the Gods of that 
party. The other deities that I have above mentioned 
are Wj applied to in danger. Among the Purohits 
and Gums are persons of all the four divisions of 
Dosads. The book that I found in possession of the 
Gurus wa.s a small treatise called Gyangu Sugar, 
composed, it is imagined, by the four-armed God 
(Chotiirbhuj). that is, Vishnu, before the creation of 
the world. See No, 3 [which] teaches the immaterial 
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nature ol God (Niral<ar). which liy many Brahmans ia 
considered as a damnable heresy. On this account the 
Dosads are not idolaters. The book is composed in 
the pure dialect of Mithila. The Guru whom I con¬ 
sulted had also a email bcx>k of hjinns, composed by 
Kavir in pfaise of Bam, He also had sooifi parts of 
the Ramayau of Tulasi Das; but Gyangn Sugar seems 
to be the proper canon of the sect. The Guru, goes 
about, and explains its contents to such of the people 
as are willing to attend, which seems to be but a small 
proportion of the whole. This however seems to be 
more attention than is bestowed by the Brahmans, or 
their substitutes the Vaishnav, on those whom they 
instruct: for the Guru seldom bestows more instruc¬ 
tion than some form of prayer. The Dosads celebrate 
the meraorv of Sales with songs orhymns, and in the 
territory of Gorkha. where Bhimsen lived, th ere is a 
hut uinder the tree where the worship of Sales 


celebrated A , . 

The Musahar have already lieen mentioned as 

said to bo the sons of Rishis, and probably hove » 
common origin with the Hishi fisherm™. It is said 
that in the Haribang.'ia, a poem attributed to \ 
it is mentioned that the Musahar sprung from the 
armpits of a certain Ben Raja, who was a horrible 
sinner that lived a long time ago. ren before the time 
of Ram. Ben Raja governed in Ayodh, but the 
Musahar have been disprsed throughout the north of 
India- That the Musahar may ^ A^fry anc^t 
tribe of India and mav have lieen the subji^ts of Ben 
Raia may be true enoi^h; but as all 
even including tbe Kirats. a 

Tartar or Chinese origin, are said on the same 
aiithoritv to have sprung from the 
evident that the story deserves very little attention 
The Musahar in this district are said to ^ 

above 600 families, settled in 

sometimes'fish. They eat rats, 

\\nt rPieot beef. Thev have priests of their own and 
worship chiefly Rnhii, who ocoasiona eclipses of the 


moon. 
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The Banytar are another vile tribe, of whom 
about 25 families have settled in the north-west parts 
of the district, and are said to extend from thence 
along the frontier of Gorkiia to the Gandak. Their 
manners ai'e similar to those of the ^fusahar. but they 
eat cows that have died a natural death. 

The Kangrihari arc a tribe whose original seat 
seems to be about the banks of the Kosi. where it 
descends into the plains. Thev are bv profession 
hunters, and kill tigers, and deer with bows and 
poisoned arrows set with a spring. A good manv 
come occasionally from their native country and visit 
different parts of Bengal, in order especiallv to procure 
the reward which government has given for destroying 
tigers, and about eight families have settled near the 
capital of this district. Except in a difference of pro¬ 
fession, their manners are similar to the three last 
mentioned tribes. 

A few of a similar tribe named Karandiya are 
found in the south of the district. Instead of hunt¬ 
ing they catch birds with a rod and bird-lime. They 
eat almost anything. 

The Badiya or Bayadh, who often pursue the suime 
profession, haii« been already mentioned in my accotinl 
of Bonggopur, nor have I anything concerning them to 
add to w^bat I there stated’ It Is said that in this 
district, exclusive of those who pretend to be Moslems, 
the whole number does not amount to forty houses^ 
mostly confined to the wnth-east comer of the district! 

The same profession and customs are foUowed by 
|d)out thirty houses, called Bheyor, that have settled 
ill the east side of the district. ' There is some reason 
lo suppose that this is merely a different name for the 
Badiyos. 

1 ^ Dhargar or Dharkar, of whom 

almost 200 houses are scattered through this district, 
work in ratans and bamboos, put ropes in the bottom of 
liedsteads, and rear swine. They have priests of their 
owD; and are altogether vile. 

In the south-east corner of the district I heard 
of a few families called Bethuyas, or workers in 
ratan, who originally perhaps were not different from 
the former- but their manners are now \'ery different. 
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They receive instructicm from the Vaishnavs, and 
degraded Brahmans condescend to perform their 
ceremonies. 

The Doth in this district are all basket-makers, 
and work in bamboos but not in ratans. In my 
account of Eonggopur I have mentioned how this 
name has come to be applied to a class of fishermen. 
Here they seem to lie indiscriminately called Dom, 
Dorn Patani, and Tirahuti Dom. In some places no 
division has taken place; in others they are divided 
into two classes, Dhayi and Mordah-Furash. The 
women of the former are mid wives, and where there 
are any families of that kind, they abstain from rO' 
moving dead carcases; but as in several parts the 
wives of shoemakers are the wise women, so there the 
whole Dom are sometimes Mordah-Furash, that is. 
remove dead bodies. There are in this district no 
other persons who perform this office, of which the 
want is often severely felt. The whole number in the 
district is about 450 houses, In Mithila, whenever 
a gentleman cornea to a village, the women of the Dom 
assemble, having on their beads pots of water in 
which arc put some leaves of the mango, and they 
welcome him with a song pronounced in a soft voice, 
much more agreeable than the howl (Hulu or Jokar) 
of Kumnip and Bengal proper, or than the squalling of 
the dancing girls, 

The tribe of sweepers or scavenygers among the 
Bengalese is €a.tle<J Hari ; in the Hindi dialect the 
same name is also prn^r, bnt the Moslem name 
Hulalkhor, or purifiers, is in more general use. 

In Matsya, where the tribe Bhumi-Mali, alleged 
to be the same with the Haris, is much more numerous 
than towards the west, they have separated mto two 
classes, the Barabhaga who are gardeners and cultiva¬ 
tors, and the Chhotahhaga who are swee^rs^ I he 
former are mostly confined to the parts of this district 
that are contained in T^fatsya. In Gaur they are 
called Beldar Hari. This class has l^en reported at 
about 1650 families, but they probably are more 

AlUhe Haris and Hulalkhor in the western parU 
are sweepers, and together with the Chhotabhaga of 
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Ben^a] were reported hi between five and six hundred 
families, bnt I believe that this number is under^ 
rated, although some have become Moslems, and 
although many parts of the district are very badly 
supplied with these useful people. 

In the eastern parts of the district, chiefly, are 
settled about 250 families of a tribe called Kural who 
work in leather, making bags of that material (Ku^) 
and therefore they are placed near the Muchi, 
although they are a'good deal higher than many of the 
last-mentioned castes. Their ceremonies are per¬ 
formed by degraded Brahmans, and they receive 
instruction of Vaishnavs. T have not heard of this 
caste anywhere except in Matsya or its vicinity, so that 
it probaDly bad its origin in that part of the country. 

In the north-west of the district are four families 
of the same profession, but they are called Dabgar, and 
follow the Dasnami Sannyasis; and the Pandit says 
that degraded Mithila Brahmans perform their 
ceremonies. I cannot learn of any other place where 
Dabgars are found. 

The tribe that tans leather and makes shoes is 
spread all over India. In Bengal they are called 
Muchi. In the Hindi language their name is Chamar, 
probably derived from the word Charmakar of the 
Sangskrita. They are everywhere considered as vile 
and abominable, and about 1800 families are scattered 
through the district, without any divisions of which 
I heard; but these might readily escape the notit?e of 
the person emptoved to obtain information of this 
kind, their impurity keeping them at a very great 
distance. Many Chamars, not included in the alwve, 
are Moslems, and the women of some of l>oth ranks 
act as midwives, and are called Dais. In the Hindi 
language the Dais must be distinguished from the 
Dhays. who nurse children. In Bengal, again, the 
midwives are called Dhayi and the nurses Chakrani or 
Dasi ; but such are very seldom indeed employed by the 
Bengalese, whereas in'the west of India the custom is 
as us nal among the rich as in Europe. 

Fifteen families of Chamar are said to have come 
from Kano] and settled in Dangrkhora, where those 
of the country are distinguished by the name Desiya. 
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There seems to be little or no difference in their man¬ 
ners, Neither have any kind of Brahman to perform 
their ceremonies, nor any instructors except of their 
o'svn caste, A few families from Joyanpur have 
settled in Arariya, 

At the capita! four families of Kangjor have 
settled. They are the public executioners, and are 
supposed to nave come from the bills. They tattoo 
the women of this district: but this operation is more 
usually performed by a low kind of MoeleiDS, already 
mentioned. 

Among the vagrant tribes approaching to 
gipsies, and somewhat more resembling Hindus than 
Moslems, though their claim to either title is extre¬ 
mely dubious, are the Khanggars, who wander about 
begging and making ropes of a tough grass. They 
also make the brushes used by weavers, which are 
made of the roots of a sweet-smelling Andropogon 
(Khaskhas). They are entirely vagrants^ and in the 
whole district there may be twenty or thirty families. 

In the terrible famine which happened in the year 
of the Bengal era 1177 (a.d. 1770) many Hindus, 
unable to resist the cravings of appetite, ate* food from 
impure hands, and lost caste. These and their des¬ 
cendants have now united into one tribe, which is 
called Saryiiriya. because in every revolution of sixty 
years a famine, or some other great calamity, ia 
supposed to occur on the year c^ed Saryuriya, as 
happened at the time above mentioned. The Sar- 
yuTiyas amount to about 130 or 140 families, con¬ 
fined to the western parts of this district. TTiey have 
instructors and priests of their own . They now follow 
the Hindu customs so far as to abstain from beef, but 
eat every thing else; they cultivate the land. 

In the late overthrow of the kingdom of the 
Kirats many of the inhabitants fled here from the 
cruelty of the Gorkhalese; but many have gradually 
returned to their native country. Those who remain¬ 
ed have settled chiefly near the Kosi, and at present 
are said to be above five or six hundred houses, Kirats, 
Magars, Newars, Kamiyas, GurnngB, Damais, Tharus 
ana Pariyals, of which 1 shall give some account when 
I describe their native country. 
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In giving an account of the mannera of the 
Hindus I shall ccm^e myself to the ciMtoms_ of 

Mithila, as on former occasions 
CUSTOMS OF mithila I have said enough concerning 
HINDUS. those of Bengal, and as ^ the 

Gaur nation has been entirely 
removed, and those members of it who are now here 
are both inconsiderable in munber and may be con¬ 
sidered as strangers. Besides, although a very great 
proportion of the people are descended from w’estem 
tribes and retain more or less of their original customs, 
they have all in a great measure adopted the manners 
of Mithila, which everywhere west from the Maha- 
nanda are those which take the lead. 

The pure Hindus of Mithila are allowed to eat 
rice that has been cleaned by boiling. They offer in 
sacrifices male goats, buffaloes and pigeons. The 
first and last they eat, but they leave the buffaloes for 
the impure tribes, Male sheep arc occasionally 
sacrifioed. Without sacrificing they eat wethered 
goats, deer, hares, porcupines, partridges, quails, 
tortoises and fish. The other animals oonsidered as 
pure are not in use. No Hindu is so abandoned as to 
eat fowls. Ducks are very scarce, but they and water- 
fowl are only used bv the vilest tribes. Some kinds of 
wild birds, such as the Karra, are allowed to those who 
ar© only impur©. Th© US6 of bu5alo flesh and pork is 
reserved for the dregs of abomination, and some or 
this class eat the carrion of cows, and do not abstain 
from jackals or serpents, nor even, it is said, from the 
human carcases that, after being scorched, are thrown 
into the river. This however appears to me to require 
confirmation. 

The Mithila Brahmans do not smoke tobacco, put 
they chew and suufl, and all the other pure tribes 
smoke. Some of the pure Hindus drink spirituous 
liquors openly and avowedly, nor would any lose 
caste by being known to have done soj but all those of 
the sect of Vishnu would incur great oeuflure. These 
however, probably on this account, we veiv few m 
number. Among the sects of Sib and Sakti, drinking 
is Gtlso cojisid©r6d as som6^1iAt repr©li©iifiibl0j ©v©!! 
vfhen done in honour of God, and therefore few openly 
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acknowledged themaelves of the Virbhav, altbougH 
several of the best-infonned Brahmans that I asked 
said that the practice might be considered as universal. 
No more blame attends the use of Gangja or opium 
than in Europe follows die use of wine, or rather 
indeed less; for they are never used without producing 
a considerable degree of intoxication; but beastly 
stupidity would be blamed. 

The funeral expenses^ especially the Sraddha, are 
not near so expensive as in Bengal. On this occasion, 
here as in l^ngal, bulla are consecrated, but not so 
commonly, nor is so much attention paid to these for¬ 
tunate animals. No carved stake is here placed in 
the ground. Hfere, as in Bengal, very few celebrate 
the memory of their parents on the Amavaaya; and 
except some few rich men, whonj it is worth the Brah¬ 
mans' while to remind of this duty, it is only 
Brahmans and Kayastbas that celebrate the Tithi. 
Here all the Mithilas who read the ceremonies at 
burning a dead Sudra are degraded to a certain 
extent, and are called Agradanis and ^Mahapatras, 
and the same persons accept the offerings that are 
made at the first Sraddha of a Brahman. For the 
first year after a per0oa*s death the Sraddha ought to 
be repeated by his heir monthly on the Tithi instead 
of the Amavasya, but very few observe this species or 
respect. 

The Hindus here, as well as in Bengal, seem to 
labour under a great terror of tbe dead, and "will 
seldom venture to inhabit a hut or house where a 
person has died. This seems connected, but whether 
as a cause or as an effect I shall not venture to say, 
with the horrid custom of exposing their sick to 
perish on the banks of rivers, which no doubt often 
tends to increase the last pangs of nature, and some¬ 
times not only accelerates death, but also exhausts that 
strength which might have enabled nature to overcome 
the ^sease. The practice gives room for much more 
horrid circumstances; but such, I believe, are exceed¬ 
ingly rare and the Hindus are, I think, in general 
very affectionate and kind to their near relations. It 
has, however, been perhaps owin^ to the fear of such 
circumstances that the Hindu legislators have imposed 
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such hard^ps qq widows, in order to make women 
watch carcfullv over the Iiv« of their lords. 

In Mithila it would appear that the lower the 
caste, the girls are in general the mote early married, 
and many Brahmans, without losing caste, do not 
procure nusb^ds for their daughters until they ere 
upwards of sizleen years of age, and are afterwards 
able to procure a match; but in such eases they alway s 
incur more or less blame. Among the lower castes 
this more rarely happens, and I heard of a rich Sudra, 
who had entirely lost caste by permitting his daughter 
to remain single at eighteen. A man of rank, marry¬ 
ing a low girl, pays very little of the marriage expense, 
and this is very moderate. I am told that the 
marriage of a poor Brahman does not cost above 30 rs., 
and the usual rate is only from 70 to 100. But many 
rich men of low birth ruin themselves in procuring 
women of high rank for their children. A man of 
high rank is often hired, when toothless or even mori¬ 
bund, to marry a low child, who is afterwards left a 
widow, incapable of marriage, for the sake of raising 
her father^a family and rendering her brothers more 
easily marriageable. A man of rank, therefore, often 
^ts money for an intermarriage with a low family; 
but if he has any other children to marry, they will be 
marriageable with difBculty. This custom often 
occasions violent family disputes A high man has 
given SODS and daughters in marriage to persons of 
his own rank; be afterwards marries a child to a low 
man, or marries a low girl, and receives a sum of 
money. His other sons or daughters-in-law are dis¬ 
graced, and of course enraged, and usually attempt to 
avoid the shame by shunning all future intercourse. 

About the year 1905 the Baja of Darbhangga, who 
has great influence, prohibited any man on his eetates 
from taking more than five wives; formerly it was 
usual for men to take a good many. In co mm on 
practice many Brahmans marry more wives than one. 
These are chiefly however men of high rank, who are 
hired to many low women, of whom their fathei^ 
take care. Few men, even Brahmans, pretend to keep 
two wives in the same house. In Ml^ila almost all 
marriages are made in Aaharh, while in Bengal 
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Phalgun is the most usual time for oonseorating that 
ceremony. , 

Except those of Brahmans, Hajputa, Vaisyaa, 
Bbats. Kayasthaa, and some of the Baniyas, all the 
widows of pure Hindus can live with men as Samodha. 
They are not united by any religious ceremony, but 
cannot be divorced except for adultery. If a man’s 
wife of the high ranka commita adultery with a 
peraon of the aaine rank, he does not absolutely Ic^ 
caste if he turns her away, but he is very much dis¬ 
graced : and all the pure castes that admit of concu¬ 
bines (Samodh) may for a moderate fine keep their 
wife or concubine (Samodh) after she has made a slip 
with a person of their own caste, or of a higher; but 
they are entirely disgraced if they ® woman that 
has defiled herself with a low man. They are in fact 
very jealous and careful. 

Among all the tribal of Mithila pure and impure, 
that admit of concubines, when an elder brother dies 
bis younger brother takes the widow as a Samodh. If 
there is no younger brother she may go to any person 
that she pleases. An unmarried woman of even the 
highest caste may have a child by a person of her own 
caste, and not be excommunicate; but she will not be 
so marriageable, and her father will be contented to 
take a low match for her. The accident, however, is 
concealed as much as possible, as all the family sinks 
to the level of the husband which can be pTOCur™^ and 
her being allowed to live single is considered totally 
impracticable. Except Samodhs, no other kinds of 
concubines are legal in Mithila; and children who are 
born of women kept privately are called Krishna- 
pakshiya, or children of the wane of the moon, 
darkness being considered ae favourable for intrigue. 
Th© sfLniB name ifl giv^u to children bom of umn-arriTO 
women. These have no share in their father s 
property; and, although they are said to belong to 
their father’s caste, no girl except of simUar birth 
would marry with them. The children of Samodhs, 
on the contrary, have a legal right to succession; but 
if there is a child by a virgin spouse, it receives a 
larger share. The child of a Samodh can marry with 
the child of a virgin spouse. 
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The widows of the SiuduB of Mithila are 
admitted to the same privileges, in baring themselves 
with the bodies of their hasbandg, as in Bengal; but 
the custom is very rare. In many parts no one 
remembered ever having seen such a sacrifice; and 
perhaps in the whole district such an event does not 
usually happen more than once in a year. It seems 
to be most prevalent towards the north-east, where 
the customs of Mithila are less prevalent; and on the 
borders of Batrishazari, where the custom ia 

frequent. 

Among the Mithila Brahmans almost the only 
sect that prevails is that called Sakti, which is 

taught in the Tantras, The 
8BCTS OF MITHILA doctrine chiefly followed is the 
mKnus. same that was ta^ht by 

Krishnananda, mentioned in 

my account of Ronggoput: but besides bis works, the 
people of this sect study the Tantra Pradip, the 
author of which I do not know. None openly profess 
being of the Virbhav; hut many read the ^amara- 
hasya composed by Purnananda of Kathiyal, the pupil 
of Brahmatmanda, who introduced that doctrine: and 
I have before stated that by far the greater part are 
Busp^ted of following his precepts. A few of the 
Mithila Brahmans are of the sect of Sib as taught by 
Sangkarachary a. 

The Kayasthas of Mithila and the west are m<»tly 
of the sect of Sakti, except such as have followed 
Nanak, who has taken away many of the pure Sudras, 
By far the greater part of the Sudras in Mithila are of 
the sect of Sib; but in Gaur and Matsya the sect of 
Vishnu, as taught by Madhav, prevails. In MithOa, 
next to the Saivas, the followers of Nanak are the 
moat numerous. Among the Hajputs are a few of the 
Surya sect, who worship the sun; and many for three 
months in the year do not eat while the sun is above 
the horizon, which is meant as a compliment to that 
luminary. During these three months some people, 
who are desirous of gaining any particular favour, do 
not sit down all Sunday. The women on such an 
occasion t»rry on their head a pot of water, and mango 
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leaves. At this time I have seen a man employetl iu 
the edifying exercise of hopping round on one fc»t 
with hia joined hands stretched towards the sun, while 
hia face expressed the utmost eamestness of devotion. 
Aa this was rather warm work^ he had prudently 
stript, and certainly made altogether a figure at which 
the infidel might fairly smile. Hia perseverance waa 
however astonishing, and exceeded my patience as a 

spectator. .... - 

All persons here, I believe, when tn distress offer 
sacrifices to the Saktis; and the only ones who pre^d 
to oonHemn the practice are the instmctore of those 
who follow Nanak; but they have had little or no 
su ccea? in checking the practice, even among their 
followers. Notwithstanding this, and the almost 
universal prevalence of the Sakti sect among the 
Mithiia Brahmans, the number of Kalisthans is not 
great, and a large proportion of the village deities are 
of the male sex, who here accept of blood, and have 
been heroes belonging to the country. The_ Kalisthans. 
and some of the places dedicated to Chandi, Biahahari, 
and Sitala or Mahamaya, have Brahman Pujaris ; but 
the others have either persons of low tribes, to whom 
the heroes of old perhaps belonged, or more usually 
altogether want a priest. When a man able to defray 
the expense wishes to make an offering at these, he is 
accompanied by his Purohit, vrbo reads or repeats 
prayers: but many cannot afford this, and endeavour 
to please the God in the best manner they can. It is 
not however pretended, among any class, that this is so 
likely to have success as when the offering is made by 
a regular priest, especially if he be of the sacred order, 
and still more especially if he is able to read the 
prayers. Whether there is a Pujari or not, any man 
may take with him his own Purohit to TOrfonn the 
ceremony: but wherever there is a Pujari. he takes the 
offering, and returns to the votary only a small portion, 
which is called Prasad. Where the priest of the 
village God is a Brahman, and has an endowment, he 
daily performs worship (Puja); but such attention 
would be thought unreasonable when the Goddess has 
not regularly provided for his wants, and allows him 
only the casu^ emoluments arising from those who 
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dread lier power. Under such circumstances he only 
performs wordiip 'when a votary requires. 

The most common Gram Devatas have been 
mentioned in the topographical part of this work. It 
must be observed that in the greater part of this 
district the goddess who inflicts the smallpox is usually 
called Mahamaya, or the great mother, a name that In 
Bengal is commonly appli^ to Kali. 1 am aware that 

the more enlightened Brahmans allege both goddesses 
to be the same; but in this district, if you asked for a 
temple of Kali, no one, not even a Pandit, would 
conduct you to one dedicated to Mahamaya, and on 
the contra r}' no one calls a temple of hfabamaya a 
Kalisthan : nor if the cl^d of a Pandit is going to be 
inoculated, would he ever think of an application to 
Kali for its recovery. 

^ Deha Vanini is a goddess peculiar, so far as 1 can 
learn, to this district, nor is her worship here very 
general. Her name implies that she frees her votaries 
from transmigration, and carries them direct to a 
place exempt from the miseries of change. In the 
account of Ronggopur I have mentioned Masan, and 
when treating of the Dosads I have given an account 
of their deified heroes Sales and Sabal, if these be 
'diSerent. In one place I heard of a female deity, 
Sahala; but her Pujaris were pure Sudras, and she 
seemed to have no connection with the Dosads. 

Bhimsen U a very conunon object of worship in 
hfithila, and stiQ more so in Nepal. The Rajputs and 
higher Sudras seem to have the utmost regard for his 
memory, and songs concerning him are in everyone’s 
mouth. I have already mentioned the eontToversies 
that exist concerning this personage. 

Rahu is the deity who occasions eclipses of the 
moon, and in my account of the Dosads 1 have 
mentioned all thaf I know oonceming his worship. 
Kamadev with bis brothers BaUadh, Dulladh, and 
fTribhnvan are much worshipped, espedsBy by tue 
Dhannks, Kaibarl^, and many impure tribes. There 
are no images, priests, nor temples, but offerings are 
made at certain places, especially where these persons 
are supposed to have resided oh earth, ^me offer 
sacrifices, but this is not usual, 1 have already 
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mentioned all tbat X could learn conoerniiig the history 
of these persona, 

Ben Raja^ his brothers Raja Sahaamal, Barijan, 
and the son of the latter, Kimgja-Vihari, are all 
objects of worehip in the northern parts of the district, 
where they are said formerly to have reigned. 
conjectures which I have been able to make conoeming 
their history have been already mentioned. Prem 
Raj, the deity of the Tiwar, has been mentioned in tny 
account of that caste. 

I have nothing to offer concerning the great 
number of other male deities that are worshipped in 
the northern parts of this district. Some of them, 
according to tradition, have formerly been princee of 
the country, while others are said to have been holy 
men. Their names are Ramanath Thakur, Dukha- 
chariya, Latihar, Yasoya, Yasangchar, Siughanad, 
Bndh Kumar, Banvagh, Kurila Raja, and Golab Hay. 

In Mithila the Charakpuja, or the endeavour to 
please God by being whirled round while suspended by 
hooks passed through the flesh of the back, has not been 
introduced. It seems to be conflned to Bengal, and is 
at any rate totally unknown in the west. This is a 
strong confirmation of Bannagar, near Dinajpur, 
having been actually the residence of Ban Raja; as he 
is said to have invented that mode of worship, which 
is now confined to the country that may be naturally 
supposed to have been under his dominion. The 
authorities jgiven by the Pandits for his l»ing the 
person who institute this worship are the Sibapurau 
and Siba Dharmottar Khanda, both attributed to 
Vyas. 

The species of worship that in Mithila seems to be 
by far the most fashionable is pilgrimage, especially to 
places where the people assemble to bathe. In the 
topography 1 have mentioned the places of this district 
where these assemblies are held, and the numbers by 
which they are frequented. Out of the district, the 
place most frequent by those here is Baidyanath, a 
temple of Sib in Virbbum, to which about 8000 may 
annually repair. Perhaps next to this are Varaha- 
kshetrai a temple in Morang, dedicated to Vishnu 
in the form of a boar, Janakpur in the same country, 
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and Singheswar, a temple of Sib in Tirahut. To 
each of thefie, being near, perhaps 2000 repair 
aimually. Next to &ese may be the Brahmaputra 
and Jagaunath. to each of which IdOO people from the 
district may annually go. Next to these is Kasi, but 
few go there without visiting Gaya. About 500 
persons annually visit these celebrated places. The 
others are not considerable. The farther west one 
proceeds in the district, this idle practice becomes 
more prevalent. 

Another kind of worship very prevalent here is 
hoisting a flag in honour of any deity of whom a 
favour is ask^. This is highly commendable, being 
attended W'ith no inconvenience and very little expense; 
for the flag is usually a rag tied to a loi^ bamboo. 
Hanaman, especially in the north-west parts of the 
district, is the god to whom most flags are dedicated. 

The greatest festival here, as well as in Bengal, is 
the Durga Puja; but there are comparatively fewer 
who make images, and Ehere are more who sacrifice 
goats and buffaloes. Here more people than in Bengal 
observe on this occasion the kind of fasting called 
Navaratri; but then they are not so liberal to the 
sacred order. Next to this is the Holi, in honour of 
Krishna and Radha. It is celebrated chiefly by rude 
sports and the most indecent songs; and very few 
practise those religious ceremonies by which the higher 
ranks in Bengal accompany this disgusting festival. 

Among the Mithilas as well as Bengalese, it is 
considered as lawful for a Kshatriya or Vaisya to 
read the books composed by God or the Munis, but 
the Sudras are excluded from this privilege, nor is it 
lawful for the two higher castes to give any explana¬ 
tion of these sacred b^ks. This is reserved entirely 
for the Brahmans, and neither Kshatriyas nor 
Vaisyas here interfere even with the reading [of] 
these works. The Pandits occasionally read the 
Purans to wealthy men, and explain the meaning in 
the more polite dialect of the vulgar language; but 
this is not done to such an extent as by tfie Kathaks 
of Bengal. 

The people here consider themselves as degraded 
by taking an oath. The Hindus think that the only 
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l&wful manner of deciding causes is by orde^ 
(Pariksha), which must always have rendered their 
goyernmeat I whatever enthusiasts may pretend^ a 
most miserable system of oppression and injustice, 
A person accused of crime could only escape from 
punishment by a miracle, by corruption, or by chance; 
as it was always expected that the aocnsra person 
should vindicate his ^aracter by undergoing an 
ordeal; nor could a man refuse to pay any claim for 
debt, if the complainant had the audacity to take the 
money from the head of an idol. So obstinate are 
mankind in following old customs that I have never 
found a Hindu who was sensible of the advantage of 
determining suits by testimcmy. It was only great 
cases that were determined by the high ordeal called 
Pariksha. In petty thefts a common juggler gave the 
accused person some rice to chew; and, if ^ilty, it was 
supposed that the moisture of his mouth would dis¬ 
appear, and he would spit out the rice quite dry. As 
alarm produces this effect, many weak innocents were 
no doubt found guilty, while many hardened thieyea 
escaped; but as less audacious rogues are often afraid, 
and confess, recourse is still often had to the practice. 
In case of small complaints respecting debt, as I have 
said, the defendant often placed money on the head of 
an image, and desired the complainant to take it from 
thence. This is stiH frequently practised at a temple 
of Kangkali near Nathpur, and probably in other 
places that are remote from the seat of justice. The 
only remedy that the poor had against a rich debtor 
seems to have been the practice of sitting Dharana. 

The office of Purohit is much more profitable than 
that of Guru, and what is thus lavished seems to be the 
only expense in which the people here equal those of 
Bengal. On this account the Mithila Brahmans have 
judiciously ^ven themselves little trouble about thene 
who act as Gurus; but condescend to act as Purohits 
for by far the greater part of the Hindus of this 
'district, and the number of those who are considered as 
too vile for receiving the assistance of a Brahman in 
the performance of their ceremonies is veir amalL 
There are nearly the same ranks among the E^irohits 
here as in Bengal. Those who officiate for Brahmans 
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and the classes of pure Budras that abstain from 
concubines (Samodh) are called PanditSt but those who 
have little learning annex to this title the name 
Dasakaima- The Purohits of the pure castes that 
admit of concubines (Samodhs) are called properly 
Purohit Brahmaus, hut these also usually assume the 
title of Dasakarma, without however presuming to 
call themselves Pandits. They are not absolutely ex¬ 
cluded from communion with the others; but if they 
acquire money sufficient to enable them to purchase a 
marriage with a high famUy, they give over their 
degrading profession, and appoint some person of 
their kindred to perfonn the ceremonies of the swinish 
multitude. Those who perform the ceremonies for 
impure tribes are totally degraded, and excluded from 
commnnioUj so that even a pure Sudra would not drink 
water which they had drawn; nor will a proper Brah¬ 
man perform their ceremonies, nor give them 
instruction (ITpades). They perform ceremoEie® one 
for another, and some Sannyasis act as their Gurus. 
They are, however, in many'respects higher than an}' 
Ksbatriya; because it would be equally sinful to kill 
them as to kill any other Brahman. It is also lawful 
for them to read and explain any books, and their 
prayers have the same influence on the gods as those 
pronounced by any person of the sacred order. The 
woid Varna, used for this class in Bengal, is commonly 
known to the people of this district, but its use is said 
not to be customary in Mithila. Those who act for the 
four richest classes of impurity form a separate order 
called Chauaakhis. Each other tribe has degraded 
Brahmans peculiar to itself, and called by its name, . 

Among the Sakti sect no one Gum p^sesses great 
influence, and every Pandit has a few pupils. By far 
the greatest is Babnriya Misra, at Rasara in Dham- 
daha, who b supposed to guide 400 families; but all 
these are not Brahmans, nor does any one confine his 
labours entirely to the instruction of the sacred order. 

Next in importance to the sect of Sakti is that of 
Sib, whose followers, although not so dignified, are by 
far more numerous. The few Brahmans of Mithila 
who are of this sect carefullv conceal their opinions 
from every one except the l^andit who givei them 
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instructioD, and he is often of the sect of Sakti; but 
he knows the forma, and does not scruple to c^ply 
with the ’wishes of hie pupil. The Sudras of this sect 
are ’under the guidance of the order of men called 
Sannvasis or Gosaings, who pretend to follow the rules 
of S^gkaraeharya, at least as ^tablished in the 
north-Tveat of India. In this district they are pretty 
numerous, especially in the south-east corner, where 
they carry on the grater part of the trade in silk, and 
where they have purchased considerable estates. 
These people accept of male children of pure tribes, 
and educate them as pupils, 'who succeed them; but the 
Brahmans abstain from all communion with them, so 
that they are totally different from the proper Sann- 
yasis of the south of India. There indeed the 
Sannyasis of the north are never called by that name, 
but are always called Gosaings. Here they follow ex¬ 
actly the same customs as in Binajpur and Eonggopur. 
They are divided into ten kinds. Giri, Puri, Bharati, 
Ban, Aranya, Parbat, Sagar, Saraswati, Yati, and 
Bandi, seemingly from the different places of penance 
that they' frequented and the different species of 
penance that they endured. On this account they are 
often called DasnamI Sannyasis. Almost the whole 
belongii^ to this district, who have kept separate from 
wives, follow entirely secular professions and abstain 
from begging. A few. however, come from the west 
country, who are dedicated entirely to religion, and 
by the others are treated with great respect. The 
whole may amount to 000 houses, of which 500 are in 
Bholahat. 

Many of the Dasnami Sannyasis of this district 
have not been able to resist marriage, and their ten 
divisions have become exactly analogous to the Gotras 
ox the Brahmans, no person marrying a girl of the 
same denomination with that of his father. The.^ 
persons, on account of their yielding to the temp¬ 
tations of the flesh, are called Sang-Yogis, but they 
call themselves Sannyasis, Gosaing, Atitbi, and even 
Fakirs, which is a Moslem title. 

The Sang^Togis are said by some to owe their 
origin to a pupil of Sangkaracharya, who could not 
resist the flesh, and married; but Ujose whom T have 
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coasiil6ed know notklng of their history. Some of 
them cultivate the ground by means of servants; but 
they all beg, and some have charity land, and the num¬ 
ber of those whom they guide is very great. They 
admit of concubines (Samodhs). The Pandits say that 
they have no learning, but it is evident that the sacred 
order views the Sang-Togia with considerable jealousy; 
and these fellows have indeed the impudence to bestow 
their blessing on the Brahmans, to which those here 
quietly submit, but those from Bengal cannot well 
restrain their indignation. They will receive no 
instruction from the sacred order, but Mithila Brah¬ 
mans perform their ceremonies. The Brahmans who 
so far degrade themselves, officiate for no other tribe 
and marry with no other kind of Brahman. The 
number of Sang-Yogi families in the whole district 
amounts to about 350. No one of them has consider¬ 
able influence, nor do they appear to have any common 
head; but among the worshippers of Sib they hold a 
place similar, but higher than what the Vaishnavs 
do among the sect of Krishna; for the high^ Sndraa 
of the sect of Sib receive instruction (tTpades), from 
their lips. 

Among the sect of Sib, although I think this 
rather doubtful, my native assistants place the 
Aghorpanthi, who are said to be the spiritual guides 
of some impure tribes, X have not been able to procure 
an interview with any of these people, who are 
always vagrants, and shall not from report enter into 
any description of their manners or doctrines, the 
stories that are related concerning them, snob as their 
eating human flesh, seeming to me doubtful. It is 
said that they were founded by a certain Kinaram, and 
assumed the title of Aghor as being exempt, from 
darkness. 

Next to the sect of Sib the most numerous are the 
followers of Vishnu, who are mostly guided by the 
Goswamis of Bengal, and it must be observed that all 
these seem to be descended from the three great 
doctors of their sect. A very; large share of the sect of 
Krifilma is under the authority of a family of Gayes- 
pur near Bnglish Bazar, which manages its flock here 
in the fm m« manner as that in Dinajpur. I suspect 
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that, even there, the Adhikaria who acE aa Gurna are 
different from those who have temples, and that whert 
I stated them to be the same, I have been misled by the 
identity of names; for both here and in Ronggopur 
these Adhikaria have different ofKoes, and very 

different ranks, , , , i. 

This family is descended from a oertam 
Virbhadra. son of Nityananda, of whom an account 
has been eJready given* Virbhadra had three sons. 
The Goswami of Khardaha near Barrackpur is 
descended from the eldest, and is considered ^ the 
chief of the family of Nityananda. The middle son 
of Virbhadra was Ram Krishna, who had two ®ms, 
Hari GDsaing Raghunaiidan^ The former had 
three sons, of whom the eldest was Abhim^yu, the 
second wasKanav, and the third was Manahar, who 
obtained from the Moslems the title of S^ab Ham* 
He had two sons. Kshiradhar and TJdaychand. who 
died without heirs and were succeeded by the thrM 
sons of Abhimanyu; first, Darpa Narayan, s^nd. 
Aitanda Chand. and third. Navin Ch^d. These 
divided the property into three, called the elder, 
middle, and younger houses. , , l 

Darpa died without issue and left his share to 
his nephew TJtsabananda. son of Navin Chand, v^o 
had been adopted by the widow of Uday Chand, On 
obtaining the property of two hous^ he took two 
names, and collected the profite of the elder hou^ 
under the name of Lai Vihari, while he continued to 
enjoy those of the younger house under his proper 
name. His son Devananda continues the same prac¬ 
tice, and is best known by the name of Atal 
Vihari, under which he receives the profits of the elder 
house He only has studied the books belonging to 
his sect that are written in the poetical language of 
Bengal, and is quite ignorant of Sangsknta scieni^. 
The middle house is possessed by the son of ^anda 
Chand. who is said not only to be illiterate but of a 

very slender understanding. . t- v 

There fire some other GoswainiB tn^t have 
influence in this district, although it is not tonsider- 
able. Some of these are said to be descended of the 
same Nityananda that was ancestor to Atal Vihari, 
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but I have Dot been able to trace the whole pedigree; 
nor is it certain that they are descended from 
Virbhadra, the only son of that teacher, for in this 
family fcmalee have been admitted to the honour of 
succession, and many Goswamis claim a right to guide 
consciences through their descent from Gangga, the 
daughter of Nityananda. Either, however, descended 
from her or from her brother Virbhadra, there is a 
family which resides in a part of Murshedabad called 
Soudabad, and which has much inSuence in that 
vicinity, and a little here. One of its members was in 
such lugh estimation that he obtained the title of 
Chahrabarti, usually bestowed on those who were 
emperors of India. This title and that of Tbakur 
M^iiasay are assumed hy all the sons of the family, of 
which at present there are two representatives, l^am- 
kisor and ChaitaDya Charan, eons of two brothers. 
A collateral branch, it is said, of this family of 
Soudabad has settled at Kulundurpur in Bholahat, and 
some followers. The present representative has 
Acbarya Prabhu for a title. At the same place resides 
a family of Goswamis descended of Adwaita, which 
has divided into three branches, represented by 
Radhanab, Pulinchand and Nandamohan. The Uttar 
Rarhi Kayasthas, who are mostly of the sect of 
Vishnu, while almost all the others of Bengal are of 
iJie sect of Sakti, have for their instructors two 
GcHiwainis who reside at Kangtoya below Mursheda¬ 
bad, Their names are Nandakumar and Nartanan- 
anda. I have not learned from which of the great 
doctors these are descended. 

In the south-east of the district the members of 
the medical tribe, who have invaded the rights of the 
Goswamis, and are called Sarkar Thakur, have a few 
followers, to whom they give religious instruction. 
Under the Goswamis of fengal, the Vaishnavs have 
care of the lower classes of those who worship Vishnu 
under the form of Krishna, 

In the western parts of the district are about* 
seventy convents (Akharas) belonging to these Vaish- 
nave, who formerly were Udasins; but a great part of 
the proprietors have been unable to resist temptation 
and have married, and their office and property has 
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become hereditary. Perhaps twenty cson vents 
(Akharas) are inbabited by Vaishnavs who have 
deserted their families, and still hold out against the 
flesh. The total number of families of the Vaishnavs 
may be 3000, all impudent beggars. Most of them 
however rent land, but they never labour with their 
own hand. Some call themselves Banggali. some 
Gauriya, and some Aukali or Baleswari: but I have 
not been able to trace their history. It must howler 
be observed that the Gauriya Vaishnavs still chiefly 
reside wnthin the boundary of the ancient province of 
Gaur, and that they are the only persona deriving 
their national appellation from that territory who 
reside within its precincts. They are therefore prob¬ 
ably aborigines, and like the Kalitas of Kammp are 
the old priesthood of the country, who compelled 
Janmejay to withdraw the colony of Brahmans that 
Vyas Imd established. 

In the territory of Gaur, &t a place called 
Janggalitola mentioned in my account of the topogra¬ 
phy of Kaliyachak, is the chief seat of the Sakhibhav 
Vaishnavs, who dress like girls, assume female names, 
dance in honour of God, and act as religious guides 
for some of the impure tribes. The order is said to 
have been established by Sita Thakurani, wife of 
Adwaita, but so far as I can learn has not spread to 
any distance, nor to any considerable number of 
people. The two first persons who assumed the 
order of Sakhibhav were JTanggali, a Brahman and 
Nandi^, a Kayastha. Jangg^i was never married, 
and it is only his pupils that remain in this district, 
and these are all Vaishnavs who reject marria^, 
Naudini was married, but deserted his wife to live 
with the pious Sita. He settled in Nator, where his 
disciples still remain. 

Those among the vile castes, who dedicate them¬ 
selves to religion, are nsually called Narha Vaishnavs, 
or shavelings. This class reems to be peculiar to 
some parts of Bengal, specially about Agradwip 
(Ahgahdeep, Eennell). In the south-east comer of 
this district are a few of this tribe. They shave their 
heads, live entirety by begging, and induce people to 
bestow by, singing ^ praiseiBi of the wee great 

4 Ectp 
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Inminaries of the Goswamis of Bengal. These Rongs 
were compoeed by Ramananda, a Narha, who by some 
extraordinary circumfitance could read and write, and 
by the Brahmans even is considered as an elegant poet. 

Tn this district there are a few persons called 
Ramayit iand Ramanandis, who have deserted the 
pleasures of the world* Fart are descended of 
iBrahmans, have images, and bestow instruction on the 
followers of Vishnu, who worship that god under 
the form of Ram. There are also stnne lUnmyits who 
are Sudras. and serve the others in bringing water 
and other such occupations, hut are not allows to eat 
in company. These are propjeriy called Birakta 
Vairagts, hut in this district the Ramanandi 
Brahmans and Vairagi Sudras are usually confounded 
together, and the name Ramajit is given to both. In 
the west of India the Vairagis are often call^ 
Vaishnavs, and very few have married. In this 
district all their successors come from the west, and 
indeed very few here attempt to educate youth. This 
order is said to have been founded by Ramananda, 
who went to the south and studied under Ramanuj 
Acharya. On his return to Ayodh he formed this 
order, partly according to the rules of lUmanuj, but 
with differences sufficient to entitle him to be con¬ 
sidered as the chief of a new sect. In the west the 
sect has very numerous followers; but various schi^s 
immediately arose concerning the essence of the deity, 
and the various roads (Fantha) to heaven. Kama- 
nanda had a pupil, who assumed the name of Ram- 
kavir, and who had a pupil named Dbarznadas who 
denied the corporeal nature of God, and eittablished 
a new way to heaven called after his preceptor's name 
Kavir Panthi, a name well fitted to give fine employ¬ 
ment for etymologists in discussing the mysteries of 
the ancient Cabiri. Dharmadas had a pupil called 
Baktaha, who discovered another way to heaven. 
Those who follow both ways are called Kavirs; but 
the dificiplee of Dharmadas are called Sat Kavir, and 
the followers of Baktaha are distinguished by his 
name. There are in this district a few followers of 
these Kavirs who live in Akharas like other Ramayits, 
The chief of the Sat Kavirs in this district is a 
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Mahanta, bv birth a Brahman, but he has deserted the 
world, and’lives at Paraniya. He has under him 
several Sudras. Most of the Bamayits have here ton 
unable to resist the flesh, and the greater part have 
become San-Yt^is, that is, have married, l-neee 
call their houses Akharas, and continue to 
such as follow the doctrines of their sect^ i 

Akharas have endowments. The number of the whole 
may be 100, but about 70 of these belong to per^ns 
wbo have married, and the remainder only have 
adhered to the rules of their order. None of them 
possess any considerable learning; but they imd^- 
Btand some of the poems written in the comi^n Hindi 
dialect. The Kavirs use the Amarmal, which gives 
an account of the oontroversy between Dhar^das and 
the other Hamayits. There arc in this district no 
convents (Akharas) belonging to the Sanak Samnrada. 

Ail the Mithila Brahmans who are attach^ to 
temples, even those supposed to have been establianetl 
bv God are disgraced, and can only marry among 
themselves, and their alliance would be ^med by 
even those who are in the service of men. Those who 
officiate in temples of Sib are called Tapasi in the 
vulgar dialect and Tapaswi in Sangsknta, that is to 
sav, penitents. They ought not to shave, on which 
ac^»unt a flsh called mango-fish by the English of 
Calcutta, which has long fibres proceeding fram near 
its head, is called by the same name. Those who 
officiate in other temples are called Pujans. 

Among the Mithilas, the young Brahmans are 
not required to pass more ihan three days in the 
austerities of Brahmacharis, before they assume the 
thread; and few dispense wich less time. No one 
recollects any one having become a hermit (Ba^- 
prastba); nor has any person ton seized with the 

ago. 

attempted to dedicate himself to G<^, and at ^jjares 
went through the ceremonies that entitled him to 
bSme a Dandi; but soon after he found this state 
very inconvenient, and the flesh prevailing, he 
returned to his house, resumed his th^d, and tok 
a young wife. His descendants have been degraded. 
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are called Vlalixinpurls after his name, and can only 
intermarry with Fujaris or euch people. Since that 
time DO one has made an attempt at sndi purity > 

Among the Mithilae, as well as the Bengal^, 
there are no women dedicated to God, except the wives 
of Vaishnavs or Vaira^ may be c^ed such, or the 
few women, mostly widows thet have no family, who 
attend on the holy men that live in Akharas, or who 
usurping the title of Vaisbnav beg for the sake of 
God> But In the west some virgins are dedicated to a 
religious life, assume a red or yellow dress, rub them¬ 
selves wiUi ashes, and adopt the usual follies of (he 
Saunyasis. These sometimes visit this district, where 
Ihey are much respected, and are called Avadhutinia. 
Some are by birth Brahmans, others are of the high 
tribes. An Avadhut is properly a Brahman who 
considers everything as equal, and who is supposed to 
have attained such purity that he is incapable of 
stain. In fact this state is accompanied by still 
greater extravagances than that called Dandi, and 
of course its professors are more highly esteemed. 
I have not yet met with any such person, llie charac¬ 
ter is very difficult to sup^rt. 

The Mithilas of this district have nothing like 
the Dais or companies of Bengal, but the affairs of 
the difierent castes, and the punishment of trausgr^ 
sions against their rules, are settled by assemhli^ 
(Pangcbayit). Among the Brahmans the most learned 
or wealthy persons of the vicinity preside. The 
Rajputs and Kaymsthaa follow the same rule, and a 
Pan^t Brahman assists in their assemblies. The 
Vaisyas and all ^e tribes of pur© Sndras rettle their 
own disputes entirely in their own assemblies, where 
hereditary chiefs preside Among the Vai^'as these 
chiefs are caUed Sirdars. Among the Sudras they 
are called Mangjans. The president and assembly 
always dine at me expense of the person who has b^n 
restored after committing any offence, and divide 
among themselves any fine that may have been imposed, 
and the president gets a larger share. The assenjly 
usually consists of aU the families of the caste that 
reside in the vicinity, and is usually conmiensurate 
with the extent of the transgressor’e acquaintance, m> 
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that a poor man has few assessors and the rich a great 
many. TraasgressioiiB against the rules of caste in 
thia district seem to be very rare. Almost the only 
causes that come to be tried are occasioned by the 
frailties of sex; and in this point the people here are 
very austere moralists. Among the low castes the 
same kind of customs prevail, and even among them 
the Gums have very little influence. The Pnrohit is 
usually called by the Mangjan, and receives a present 
(Sidha), The vile castes also have Mangjans, and 
settle their transgressions in the same manner. 

In my account of Dinajpur and Bonggopur, T was 
led to treat of the Sikhs as of a sect that had entirely 
separated from the Sindu law and that would admit 

into fall conmnmion Moslems 
VASious SMALL Of even Christians, having 

SECTS. totally relinquished the doctrine 

of caste and the influence of 
the sacred order. X inferred this from a short! 
account of the Sikhs that was published by 
Mr. Wilkins, in the first volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, where he says that the people of Patna 
declared their place of worship; open to him and all 
men, and oflered to receive him into their society; and 
in fact, he sat on the same carpet and partook of their 
food, which bad they retained the Hindu doctrine 
they could not have done. He also states that previous 
to the adoption of a con^rt, he must show a sincere 
desire to renounce his former opinions. Ihere is not 
the smallest reason to suppose that Mr Wilkins was 
in any respect either misinfonned or mistaken; but 
the short period of 29 years, and the strong prejudices 
against such liberal conduct, have in this district 
produced considerable alterations, and in consequence 
of these, probably, the sect seems to be fast increasing. 

The term Sikh is little if at all known here. The 
sect is usually called Nanak-Panthi, or the people who 
follow the way pointed out by Nanak. They are also 
very commonly called Wah Guru, from their custom 
of expressing in words an assent to the dogmas 
of their instructors. It is generally admitted among 
them that Nanak penetrated to Mecca, which he could 
not have done in the fifteenth century without having 
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adopted the external signs and demeanour of a 
Moslem. It is therefore highly probable that he 
endeavoured to found a religion common to both 
Hindus and Muhammedane, and may have admitted 
proselytes from both sects; but in this district, at 
present, none except Hindus of pure extraction are 
admitted. In various places, the Pandit informed 
me that persons of many impure and even vile castes 
’Were admitted among the disciples of ^is order; but 
this is strenuously denied by such of its teachers as 
I have consulted. After admission all proselytes can 
eat the sweetmeats in their temples, as described by 
Mr. Wilkins; but in every other respect the doctrine 
of caste is maintained in full force, and a Brahman 
convert Tvill no more eat boiled i ice or intermarry with 
a Sndra convert than he would if he had adhered to 
his former instructor. Keithei does any convert 
himself from his former idolatry and mummeri^, 
A Brahman Purohit continues to perform all his 
ceremonies, and be worships all the Hindu Gods except 
the indecent Mahadev. In fact the Sikhs differ only 
from other Hindus in having suppadded a little more 
nmtnniery usualp and in haviiig cho&en what they 
call a new path (Pantha); and such differences, as 
I have bad repeated occasion to observe, are very 

frequently arising. . * 

The disciples of Nanak suppose that while at 
Mecca he disappeared» and obtained iminortaiity 
(Aprakat), but the better-in formed seem to view him 
much in the same light as the Moslsfms view their 
Prophet. God they call Nirakar, or an immaterial 
and omnipresent being. Such refined notions, how* 
ever, are I believe confined to a very few in this dis¬ 
trict, and by no means exclude a belief or worship of 
other Gods; although probably at Patna there may be 
still some who adhere strictly to this doctrine, ^d 
exclude all other deities. In general in this district, 
tven the teachers (Guru) of the multitude consider 
Nanak as the same with God, and worship besides 
most of the Gods of their neighbours. 

At Patna is a place of their worship. It U called 
Hari Mandir, which of those belonging to this sect 
In the east of India is by far the most celebrated, and 
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people frequent it in pilgrimage, just ae Hindus 
fluent Kasi. It is however 

oSmiasala, and is tinder Bimilar regulations to ^ner 
places of worship of a similar name; but it ^ 
splendid, and seems to be the place which Mr. Wilkins 
visited. The person who presides is styled Mahanta, 
and has forsaken the world. He has 
authority , and is said to have under ^s power 360 

Gadis, that is, an indefinitely is a 

Sanggats or Dharmasalas. At eph of 

Fakir Some of these are said to have forsaken tp 

world (Sannyasis), others indulge oj»nly in ite 

pleasures (Sang-Yogi); but all are 

authority of the Mahanta at Patna. He 

who transgress the roles of order, and , 

successors when any dies. Thew succors not only 

obtain the office, but also the whole private e^te of 
their predecessor, even if he h^ been “^rr ed 
has lift children, who depend for 
discretion of the successor. The Mahans alw 
receives occasional presents from these Fakirs, bu 

If Srdlrrguide such a numerous fl^k, t^e 
Patna Mahanta ap^ints inferior pe^us of the ai^e 
uftme One resides at Siriniya m Da^rkhora, one 
St Bbawunipur in Dhamdaha and 
I have not learned of any 

these are Sannyasis. Each of th^ has ’ 

whfis also a spiritual guide who visits the sutordmate 
Gadis and manages the affairs of his principal, who 

resides constant^ at his own Gadi 

the Dewan is a ^otwal or messengeri and each takir 

M^hiSto kt P«ma dies, he hpPoi?“^ 
secee^r from among his diseipks. wd 

him bv Dtttting a cap on his head. At Kasi tnere is 

another person® of » fcM* 

WX«trol5.e"i STri is another, 

whose SMggst wcaUrf^rm. j ^ u^jer- 

sundUe hook called Guri Mukhi, which I however 
“ “much doubt, from the csturo of their converse- 
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tion; and I find tha^ few of tlieio possess a copy. 
Those whom I have consulted pay that they adioit do 
other book to be canonical. It is not kept secret from 

laity; but they consider the fed and Purans as of 
divine authority, and are therefore subrect to what¬ 
ever explanations of these works the Brahmans choose 
to admit. The Pahirs give their pupils (Sishya) 
among the multitude a Mantra, form of prayer or 
short confession of faith, with some rules for purity in 
eating and drinking, and this is all the instruction 
which they usually oestow, and is much of the same 
value with that given by Vaishnavs, or other such 
persons. Some study the Gum Mukhi, but few apply 
to this who have not the ministry in view. The Pakir 
twice a year gives at the Gadi such an entertainment 
(San^at) as is described by Mr. Wilkins, only the 
hall IS a mere hut, but it is accompanied by the same 
religious ceremonies. This is repeated so often as any 
of flock chooses to defray the expense, which in 
most Gadis may be four or five times a month. The 
five Sanggats or entertainments a day, mentioned by 
Mr. Wilkins, seem to be confined to the splendour of 
the patriarchal residence. 

A few Osawal merchants are scattered through 
diflerent parts of the district, but I have had no 
opportunity of learning any thing satisfactory con- 
oerning their customs. 

There are in the district about a dozen families of 
native Cbristiaos, who are caUed Portuguese, and 
who are chiefly employed as writers. Some of them 
are decent respect^le men; but their number is too 
small to a^it of a priest. A protestant missionary 
resides in the south-east corner of the district. He 
was absent on a visit when I was in that part; but so 
far as 1 could Learn, he has made no sort of progress 
in converting the natives. 
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Eittract froM Dt, Buchanan's lustructions. 

should be particularly directed to 
the followiog subjectSi which jou are to examine with 
03 much accuracy as local circumstances will admit 

♦ # * # # 

_ III. The Natural Productions of the country, 
animal, regetoble, and mineral, especially such as are 
made use of in diet, in medicine, in commerce, or in 
arts and manufactures. The following works deserve 
your particular attention:— 

^The fisheries, their extent, the manner in 
which they are conducted, and the 
obstacles that appear to exist against 
their improvement and extension. 

'The forests, of which you will endeavour 
to ascertain the extent and situation, 
with respect to water conveyance. You 
^11 investigate the kinds of trees which 
they contain, together with their com¬ 
parative value, and you will point out 
such means as of:cur to you, for increas¬ 
ing the number of the moat valuable 
kinds, or for introducing new ones that 
may be still more useful. 

3rd ,—^The mines and quarries are objects of 
particular concern. You will investi¬ 
gate their produce, the manner of 
working them, and the state of the 
people employed, 

• * • # • 

^ foregoing objects of inquiry, 
yon will take every opportunity of forwarding to the 
Company’s Botanical Garden at this Pi^idencv 
whatever useful or rare and curious plants and s^^ds 
you may be enabled to acquire in the progress of your 
researches, with such observations as may be 
necessary for their culture. 
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CHAPTER I, 

WILD ANI M.AL S— BIRDS— REPTILES—FI SH—IN SECTS. 

The only monkey that I Lave seen wild in this 
district is the Miarkati or Sitnioi Rhszu^ of Audibert, 
mentioned in my account of Dinajpur. In the ruins 
of Gaur there are a great many, and I saw them n^ 
where else ; but I bid, told thul in the fflarshy wooda 

of the south there are many. 
Wherever they are numerous 
they do much harm; but no one 
kills them. 

For some years three or four wild elephants have 
freouented the woods in the southern parts of the 
district, and it is from thence, probably, that the two 
mentioned in my account of Dinajpur made ^eir 
incursion into the ruins of Peruya. Here they have 
been eictremely destructive, so that, to the totm 
disgrace of the police, they ba\e every- year destroyed 
some villages, and unless checked they ^ 
n fair way of mininK the whole of that vicinity- 
farmers are so timid, and the zemindars are on such 
mutual bad terms, that unless the magistrate inter¬ 
feres, there is not the smallest hope that the elephants 
will be disturbed. It would, however, be unreasou- 
able that any expense should be incurred, except by 
the zemindars. These have plenty of tame elephants, 
and the whole of these being assembled, and a couple 
of good musketeers placed on each, in the coutm of a 
few days the wild ones might to a certainty be killed. 

383 
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Tow^9s the northern frontier herds of forty or hftr 
^eph^ts make occasioDal inmireioiis from Morang. 
The people make a noise, but never attempt to repel 
them by violence. 

A rhinoceros lately made his appearance in the 
marshy woods of the south; but fortunately he thrust 
himself into the premises of an indigo plWter 
was shot. 

The jackal (SeyalJ and Indian fox (Khikir) are 
common. The former is supposed to steal both money 
and cloth, which it conceals. This I presume is a 
fabri^tion of those who pilfer, in order to account for 
the disappearance of many things that they have been 
suspected of taking. 

I heard of no wolves or hymnas. At Nathpur, 
however, in the course of the beginning of the year 
1810, some children were carried away in the night, 
as was supposed by some animal, and this was 
naturally tnought to be a wolf (Hunda); but the 
attacks were always in the dark, the people were boo 
mnch terrified to pursue, and their search in the day 
was without effect; so that the animal was never seen. 
Formerly such accidents were oonunon; but since the 
country in the neighbourhood has been cleared, the 
wolves have disappeared. They do not seem ever to 
have frequented the southern parte of the district. 

Except in the ruine of Ganr, tigers and leopards 
are not common. By both Moslems and Hindus they 
are oonsidered as the property of the old Muhamme- 
dan saints, who it is imagined are offended at their 
death: so that in general the natives are far from 
being pleased at the sport of tiger hunting, although 
they admire the courage of those by whom it is 
practised, I am indeed of opinion that a few tigers 
in any part of the country that is overgrown mth' 
woods or lon^ grass are useful in keeping down the 
number of wild hogs and deer, which are infinitely 
more destructive. The natives seem to be in general 
of this opinion, and the number of either people or 
cattle that the tigers destroy, even at Gaur, is very 
trifling. If the nnmber of other wild animals on 
which the tigers prey was reduced, they no doubt 
would become destructive, and it would become of 
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advantage to offer a reward for killing them * bnt in 
the present state of the oountry the reward now 
bestowed seems to be of very doubtful benefit, and 
wherever the country is cleared they disappear. Most 
of the heads paid for, both here and in Dinajpur, 

I believe have been brought from Morang. 

I have been unable to learn any thing satisfactory 
concerning the Nakeswari-Va^tt, mentioned in the 
account of Din aj pur. The natives are so exceedingly 
indistinct in their nomenclature, every striped or 
spotted animal of prey being called Vagn, that I can 
place no reliance on what they say. I everywhere 
indeed heard of the Nafceswari, but from the natives* 
descriptions I suspect that what they mean is the 
common leopard. 

The Indian ichneumon is exceedingly common, 
but is rarely tamed. There are many otters, and the 
farmers sometimes kill them and sell the shins to the 
northern mountaineers j but no persons make this a 
profession. The Indian bear is very uncommon. The 
porcupine is rather scarce, bein^ too much pursued; 
for all the pure Hindus are desirous of eating them. 
Hares are much more numerous, being less disturbed, 
although they are occaaionally eaten. 

Deer and antelopes are by the natives included 
under one general name Harin, and although many 
specific namefl exist, I cannot pretend to say that 
I have been able to ascertain in a satisfactory m^ner 
what species are meant. By showing the animals 
and asking their specific names, I have often 
thought myself secure, but the next person that 
I asked has often applied the names differently. 
The proper deer that I have seen in the district are 
the axis or spotted deer, the porcupine or hog-deer, 
and the e&rf de^ A rdennes of Buffon. They are pretty 
numerous wherever the country is overgrown with 
woods or bushes, especially towards the soutK and oa 
the frontier of Morang towards the brandies of the 
Kankavi, and are very destructive; but are not ao 
overpowering as in the eastern parts of Bonggopur. 
Xhs cominoi^ antelope is abundant on the bare swelling 
lands of all the western parts of the district. It feeds 
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chiefly on abort grass, and is not nearly bo destructive 
ss the deer. 

Although all the natives are fond of venison» and 
although there is no restraint, no one makes a pro* 
fees ion of hunting for sale, nor do many keep nets, 
and the deer are too fleet for the usual manner in 
which the low castes destroy eame. 

In the wastes of the south of the district are some 
wild buffaloes that are exceedingly destructive, but in 
general this district is not so much afflicted with so 

great an evil. u u - 

- Wherever there ia any shelter, the wild he® is 

exceedingly numerous, and he is very destructive. 
The low caste called Dosad pursue him eagerly for 
eating. They have dogs taught to bring hm to bay 
until their masters come up and attack with spears 


and arrows. , . . 

In the large rivers porpois^ are numerous; nut 

are very seldom killed for their oil. 

There is an immense variety and number ot 
vultures, eagles, kites, and hawks; but at present none 
ate employed in sport, nor do they any harm.y , 
Everywhere north of Puraniya parakeets are in 
' immense nuitiberi and eat a 

BIKOS. great quantity of g«f - 

the southern part of the district 

wild peacocks are a great nui^ncc. 

In every part there are three oi^er kinds of birds, 
that consume much grain and occasion a heavy . 

The worst is the Kaim (GaHnula porphyria i.), 
a bird celebrated for its beauty among the anci^t 
Greeks, with whom it was a great rarity. It re^ms 
here all the year, and consumes much nee that g^ows 
on thf owerlands. It seems to be a very stupid bird 
k tinned with great difficulty, very few for any 

timfi surviviiiE th© loss of lilwrty- i* u ■ 

‘ The Baeeri of the natives is what the English in 
BembI cbU an Ortolan, and in spriM after it has 
ta^fattened on the winter crops, and^ grass seeds 
B?„i; .f^Tiiid in the hot weather, it becomes a very 
ddirions morsM. It apiaoaches w near the C^wfre 
iSk of Latham that I aaspeoi a drawing of this bird 
ftund in the collection of Lady Impey. induced that 
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able ornithologist to place the Calandre among Indian 
birds. The Bageri is a bird of passage, and wth 
us is always found in very large flocks and only during 
the fair weather. It disappears when the rainy 
weather commences, and it might be supposed that a 
few stragglers might reach Italy and the south of 
Europe, where the CctlaitdrB is a rare bird; but there 
appears to me abundant marks by which the two birds 
may be distinguished, and their habits and v^s are 60 
different that it would be improper to consider them 
as belonging to the same species, , 

The third of these destructive birds is the Kolang 
of the natives, the common crane {Atdea Grus) of 
Europe. It remains all the cold season, and as the 
heats increase, retires to breed. It consumes much 

^ The peacocks, cranes, parakeets, and ortolans 
make an open attack in the day time, and may be kept 
off by care; but this occasions trouble, esp^ially where 
the farmer is harassed all night by watching <^ps 
bo keep off the deer and wild hc^s. _ The Guhnvl^ 
creeps unseen along the marshes, and in fact does more 
harm than any of the other birds. 

Partridges and quails are very numerous. The 
Kalatitar, or black partridge, is the moat common. It 
approaches very near to the franrchw of Europe but 
there are some differences, and it is very poor eating, 
while the Francolin, by the most scientific eatei^ of 
France, is admitted to be excellent I suspect, thwe- 
fore that our bird cannot be entitled to so valued a 
name. The black partridge chiefly frequents long 
grass and low bushes, where its presence is readily 
discoverable by an incessant loud whistling noise; but 
it is not readily seen until it takes wing. 

In the w^s of this district is a much larger 
partridge called simply Titar. In the manuscript 
accounts which I transmitted to the India Hou^ f^ 
the menagerie at Barrackpur, I called *hi8 mrd 
PerdtJi fyltaiica, as it has not been noticed by Buffon 
nor Lattam. It is an excellent bird for the table, but 
wants the splendid colours of the other kind. 

The swarms of waterfowl that are to be seen in 
the cold weather are altogether astonishing. Among 
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the ducks, birds strongly resembling the ©noir clypeatas 
(Songkas), the anas acuta (Dighongs), and the anas 
fstina fLalmnriya^ of Enrop© are very commoin, and 
are all most delicious. These disappear in spriDg, 
but I can scarce persuade myself that out Di^on^ 
can be the anas acuta or pintail of Europe, whidt 
scarcely ventures to a climate less rigid than the ^ores 
of Orkney. A class of people called Kol take ducks 
in nets, bat th^ have little or no means of disposing 
of their game, as none but the dregs of impurity will 
eat such abominable food. The Kol are therefore 
obliged to eat it themselves. In the evening they lay 
^eir nets by the smooth side of a marsh or tank. 
About break of day the ducks r^rt to sport; and as 
they sit on the nets, a man on watch draws bis cords 
so that the nets rise, and meeting t(^ther, confine all 
the ducks that sat ou them until the other Kol run 
up and secure them. Almost every kind is easily 
Uuned and readUy eats grain, on which, if put into 
a proper house and allowed a pond of water, they 
will become very fat. The gentlemen of Madras have 
an excellent supply of this kind, which in Bengal has 
been almost totally neglected. 

This district also abounds in snipes, in golden 
plovers, and in the florikin or lesser bustard, all ex¬ 
cellent eating but totally despised by the natives. The 
smaller white herons (Vak), of which there is a great 
variety and number, and the shags and water crows 
(Gandhala and Panikaur), the numbers of which 
surpass imagination and the variety is considerable, 
are in mu<h greater request, and are priz^ on 
ao(x>unt of having a fishy taste. Some people live in 
part by catching these and sparrows for the luxurious, 
and parakeets for the devout or idle, who choose to 
amuse themselves by bawling the name of God. They 
are caught by a ^ geared with birdlime, but the 
parakeets caught in this manner seldom thrive. 

The tortoises are very numerous, and in some 

iffiPTiuis. ^ “‘e”. 

while m others they are 
neglected except by the very dre^ of the people. 

Lizards are not in reouest. Except in Dulalgunj, 

I beard of none who molests the crocodiles of either 
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kind mentioned in the scoount of Eon^gopur, although 
both are very common. At Dulalgimj some fishermen 
occasionally apear the Ghariyal, partly for his oil and 
partly for his teeth, which are used as amulets. 
I have already mentioned the crocodiles which are 
objects of worship, and the degree of tameness of 
which they seem susceptible. 

Serpents arc^ I think, more numerous and 
dangerous than anywhere that I have yet been. 
According to the rei^ts which I have collected, pro¬ 
bably 120 persons, besides many cattle, are annu^ly 
killed. The natives do not seem to have any aversion 
to their destruction, although the Brahmans say that 
a prudent and wise man would not, with his own 
hand, put one of the kinds of hooded snake (Gokfaar) 
to death; yet on all occasions I saw them very much 
satisfied with the impure sinners who took that 
trouble, T do not, however, know any plan by which 
the breed could be destroyed or excluded from the 
houses; for in rainy weather many kinds, and some of 
them the most dangerous, are very desirous of the 
shelter of a roof. There are people who make a 
practice of catching them, but they do it merely with 
a view of performing tricks and extracting money. 
They, however, are very useful in catching any snakes 
that have taken po^ssion of the thatch of a but, or 
of some hole in an inhabited place, in their nocturnal 
excursions from which these reptiles are liable to be 
hurt by someone treading on them, which occasions a 
dreadful retaliation. A care indeed in watching 
such intrusions, and the employment of the snake- 
catcher, seem to be the only remedy , and the latter is 
beyond the reach of the poor. 

The snake-catchers have a curious source of 
profit. On the hooded serpent, which is considered in 
some degree sacred (GoWiar) and which perhaps is the 
Coluber Naja of European naturalists, is found a 
small insect, much of the same shape, size, and colour 
with the common bug. It is a spwies of Acarus but 
by no meaus agrees with the description of the A cams 
auratns that is given in Turton’s translatmn of 
Gmelin, although that insect is said to have been found 
on this species of serpent. This insect by the natives 
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is called Eteli and Kill!, and is oonsidered as of great 
efficacy. Tied in a email eilver bos like kn amnlet 
and worn round the loins, it produces two very remark' 
able effects. One is that it restores the vi^nr which 
has been exhausted by the too frequent enjcfyment of 
pleasure, and the other is that in all suits it procures 
the favour of the judge. Now as most of the rich 
natives, at all advanced in years, have suffered ve^ 
much from excess, and as it seldom enters into their 
imagination to conceive that any mo'tive but favoip 
has the least influence on a judge, so the insect is in 
great request. The snake-catchers, of course, increase 
its value by saying a number of ridiculous things, such 
as that there is only one on each snake, and that, 
beii^ its protecting genius, the insect always deserts 
the ill-fated serpent that is destined to fall into 
human clutches, and can only be taken in the act of 
escaping. 

Notwithstanding the large rivers and numerous 
marshes of this district, a veiy great number of flsher- 

men, ana a great demand for 
FISH. fiah, the markets in the north* 

west parts are very indifferently 
and scantily supplied. The fishermen m these parts 
of the district nave still less art than those towards 
the east; and as they man most of the boats employed 
in commerce, the number actually engaged in the 
fishery is but small, although when not engaged as 
boatmen they all fish. Towards the Ganges and 
the supply is abundant. 

A very few fish are dried, in order to be exported 
to the mountaineers, by the same process as in 
Honggopur; but among the people of the district this 
sort of fish is not in request, nor in most parts do tbev 
prepare the balls called Sid^ by beating the fish with 
vegetables. This however is done towards the north 
and east, where there are Koch, for the art seems to 
have originated with the people of that tribe. The 
people are not, however, select in their choice, a great 
part of the fish used being in a state of the most 
disgusting corruption. That is particularly the case 
with what is used at the capital, most of which is 
brought from a distance. The difference of species 
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makes very little alteration in the value, a ser of 
welling for nearly the shme price, of whatever kinds 

or sizes the fish may be. ». e . 

With regard to the means nsed for catching flan, 
I have little to add to what I have said in the account 
of Dinaj pur bnt that in general the methods are more 
imperfect, and that the fishormen can take very little 
fish except wbat is almost left dry. Those on tbe 
Mahananda, however, are much more expert than 
most of the others; but in my account of Dinajpur 
I have said all which has suggested on that subject. 
On the Ganges also the fishermen to be expert; 
but as most of the fisheries on that river belong to the 
district of Bhagalpur, which I intend to survey nej^, 
I shall say nothing on that snbiect nntil I have made 
a more complete examination. 

The Kosi is not very abundant in fob, and the 
fishermen are the most obstinate people with whom it 
has ever been my misfortune to deal. In fact, the 
fohermen make veiy high wages when employed to 
man boats or bring down timber, and this enable th^ 
to be very idle when they are at home, so that the 
fishing is only a kind of mnusement. On this great 
river they h&ve no nets but sudti as are thrown from 
the shomder, or a miserable kind of bag-net. Most 
of the fish are taken os the river dries up, by putting 
screens acro^ the smaller channels until the water 
leaves them dry. 

Tbe farmers are very unskilful in catching 
and chiefly procnre them in ditches, by making little 
banks across and throwing out the water. The fisher- 
90 es 1 sew* hETCs noiio of tlio cxjTOplicElod 
machines used in Dinaj pur and Ronggppur, and a 
great many have neither nets nor boats; but in place 
of former use screens made of reeds, and never go 
to fish, except in shallow water. T^re are none of 
the Gangrar, or people who fish with the harpoon; 
but some of the lower tribes of fishermen occasionally 
use a gig. Many of the natives fish with the rod for 
amusement. The rod and tackle are exceedingly 
coarse, and not at all fitted for showing dexterity in 
tfieirose. The fisher never uses an artificial fly, nor 
does he drag his bait. It is suspended by a ficat^ 
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and he site with the utmost patience until a fish bites. 
He then dra^ out his prey by mere force and, if he 
be small, maxes it fly over his head like our European 
boys fishing minnows. 

In most parts the right of fishing is annexed to 
the land and is let to renters (Mostajirs), who some' 
times employ men to catch the fish for wages or for 
a share, and sometimes relet them to the actual fisher- 
men, giving them either an exclusive right to the 
of a certain extent, or a right of frequenting a certain 
extent along with others. The nominal vwue of the 
fisheries is a trifle, most of the landlords pretending 
to give them to their servants as a reward for their 
trouble; but as I have said, there is no knowing the 
amount of a zemindar^s profit from the nominal 
rental. The leases of the fisheries are generally 
renewed annually, and at each renewal a Salami or 
homage is paid, and without knowing the amount of 
this we learn nothing. A great many of the actual 
fishermen pretend to g;ive one-half of al! they take to 
the renter; but he is in general defrauded. By far 
the greatest fishing, that of the Ganges, belongs to a 
lady who resides at Rajmabal in Bhagalpur, and^ of 
whom I shall for the present avoid saying anything 
farther; although many fishermen of this district are 
in her employ. 

The number of fishermen was estimated to me at 
about 7,000 houses; and it was said that in each house 
there might on an average be two able-bodied men. 
giving 14,000 fishermen; but as 1 have said, many are 
boatmen and only fish when they cannot procure a 
voyage, and several also catch ducks, or have other 
avocations that interfere with their catching fish. It 
is probable, however, that each man on an average 
may catch fish to the value of 18 rs. a year. They 
probably give at leant to the value of one-third of the 
fish to the agents of the landior^. 

Some fi^ is exported. A little of this is dried, 
and is sent to Bhotan or Nepal; but by far the greater 
part is sent to Murshedabad, without any care 
taken to preserve it farther than by usw a quick con¬ 
veyance. The kinds sent are chiefly the fiohu 
(No. 105), Mriyal (No. 104) and Chital (No. 70), 
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In the cold season, some boats of from 100 to 200 
mam burthen are half‘:Wied with water, and great 
quantities of small fish are put into them and sent 
living to Calcutta. The fish are so thick that they 
are just kept wet, but the water is frequently renewed. 

The kinds are the Stnggi {No, 38), Mauri {No. 37) and 
Kabai (No. 20), all small fishes ve^ tenacious of life, 
and in much request with the natives, as supposed to 
possess restorative Mwers. 

The wives of the fishermen sometimes retail the 
fruit of their husbands^ toil, but in this district most 
of the fish are bought from the fishermen by wholesale, 
and retailed by people called Kungjra and Pajara, 
who are not of tribes that fish. Those which are 
sent to Murshedabad are bought by petty traders who 
come from Bhagawangola, and have fast rowing 
boats. The fishermen in general live very easily, 
those on the Mahananda by the labour of their pro¬ 
fession, and those in the other parts of the district 
by acting as boatmen, 

Wim regard to the species of fish that are found 
in this district, not a great deal of uew matter has 

ofiered; and I shall confine 
FiSRES OF THE myself chiefly to give a list of 

Kosr. those of the Kosi, by which 

means 1 shall be able to give 
the Hindi names, at least such as are used in the 
dialect of Mithilia. When therefore no particular 
place is mentioned, it is to be understood that the fish 
is found in the Kosi near Nathpur. For the 
synonyms and other particulars, I shall merely refer 
by the initials of the name of the district and by the 
numbers to the account given of the fishes of Dinajpur 
and Ronggopur, 

1, Phokcha (D, 1; B. 1). 

2. Kanthawaleh Phokcha, and 3. Karaiya 
Phokcha, are two small species of the Tetrodon, 
similar to the fish first mentioned. 

4. Rajvam is the eel common in Europe, the 
MuTf^na anguilla of naturalists, it is found in 
marshes near the Kosi, and as usual, when found in 
dirty stagnant water has very lurid colours, of j’ 
various shades of green above and of dirty yellow 
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below. I am a good deal snrprised at the talk which 
Lacepede makes about this ugly animal, which has 
every appearance of a snake, and wants the beautiful 
colours with which most serpents glitter* The 
manners of the eel are as disgtisting as its form- 
Whenever it can, it buries itself in putrid carcases or 
in the mud, in which it fomis notes with great 
celerity. It is a very irritable animal, and when 
angry its head and neck swell, although not to such 
a de^ee as the hooded snake* All Hindus except 
Brahmans and Rajputs eat this fish, which is not 
very common, and does not here attain a very great 
size. 

The Sasuka Kangchal is a species of 
Ophifuris^ and a much prettier ee! lian the one above 
mentioned. It is found in the hfahananda, as well as 
neat Calcutta* The Hindus on the banks of the 
former river eat it, but at the latter place it is rejected 
with disgust* Its name is derived from an imagina- 
tion that it is bom in the ear of the porpoise. 

8. The Gachchi (D. 4- R. 5) of the Kosi, at 
Bholahat is called Chhota Gachi* 

7. Vam (D, 2; R. 4). 

8, The Patahi (D. Sj R* 3) of the Kosi, at 
Bholahat is named Patal Gachi. 

fl. Galla (D. 5; B* 8)* 

10. Kotra (B. 10). 

11. Kariya Kotra (D. 6; E. 7). 

12. Lai Kotra (E. 8). 

13. 14. Khesra (B. 12). The same name is here 

g iven to the eleventh fish of the Eonggopur list, a very 
istinct species. 

15. Chen^a (S. 13). 

10* Garai (D. 8; E. 14). 

17. Bhongra (D. 7; E. 17). 

18, 19. The Darhi include two species, one is 
the 19th of the Eonggopur list; the other nearly 
resembles it. 

20. Kabai (D. 10; E. 20)* 

21. Dhali (D. 14; B. 21). 

22. Channa (B. 26). 

23. SuM Channa (R. 22). 
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2i, 25. The Kesira Cbanda of Bholahat is 
applied to both tbe 24tii and 25t!i fishes of the 
Ronggopur list. 

26. The Taka Chanda of the same place is the 
12th fish of the Dinaipur list. 

27. Vaghi {D. m B. 27). 

28. Latta (R. SO). 

29. Lalka Latta (D. 15; B. 20). 

30. Kukura (K, 34). 

31. Chhota Kukura, a smaD fish very much 
resembling the one immediately preceding. 

32. Oatika, another small fish not differing 
greatly from the two last, 

33. A small fish, not differing much from the 
last, was brought to me by two namesi Savan Kharka 
and Pathar Chatta. 

34. 35. The Balgara includes two species; one the 
SSrd fish of the Dinajpur list. The other does not 
differ a great deal. 

36. Pema (R. 6^. 

37. ManggWa 0. 16; B. 41). In the south part 
of the district it is called Mauri. 

38. Singgi 0. 17; R. 40). 

39. 0. 19; B. 39). 

40. The 35th fish of the Dinajpur list was 
brought to me by the fishermen on the Kosi by two 
names, Boch<^a and Sasuya. 

41. 42. Checkra (D. 18), Under the same name 
is also included a kindred species, which grows to 
about a foot in length, and is one o:^the best fishes of 
the Kosi. 

43, Chotki Checkra (B. 38). 

44, Lalmukha Checkra (B. 37). 

45, The 42nd fish of the Ronggopur list in the 
Kosi is called Angchacheya and &tanbiri. At 
Bholahat it was c^led Bangspata, or the bamboo- 
leaf, a name given by the Bengalese to several fi.sh that 
have a very small resemblance to each other, or to 
the object from which the name is derived. 

46, The Manggoi is a small very ngly Pimeloda, 

47, ^tla {D. R. 59), This must carefully 
distinguished from the Katol of the Bengalese, at 
Calcutta usually called Kaita, which ia a species of 
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Oyprifi very commoti in tlie GAUgefi and M ahana iidft, 
but is scarcely evar found in the Koei. 

48* The Chhotka Vachoya of the Kosi at Bholahat 
is called Murivacba, and has a great resemblance in 
form to the last-mentioned fiah; bat it never grows 
to a large size, and is not so ugly, nor are its colours 
so lurid* 

49. Pataai (D. 27; R. 55). 

50. The Thanka Pataai (D. 53; R. 51) of the 
Kosi, at Bholahat is called Khamain* 

51. The Pangsa of the Kosi was by all my people 
considered as the same with the Panggas of Bengal 
(R. 57): yet the only specimen that I was able to 
procure had no abdominal fins. If this was not an 
accidental circumstance, the Pangsa cannot be 
arranged with the Pimelod^Sf nor even among the 
Ba m ft class of fishes, which shows the inconvenience of 
arbitrar\' systems such as that used by Tacepede. 

62/Ariya (D. 23; R. 60). 

53. Vaghair (D. R. 61^. 

54. The Menada of the Kosi on the Ganges and 
Hahananda is called Gagar or Tel Gagra, and is 
the prototype of a large class of fishes. It is a small 
lurid Pivtelode. 

55. Kosiya Tyangra or Tenggara (D. 51; R. 49). 

56. Tyangra or Tenggara or Hnra Tenggara 
(D, 28; B. 43). 

67. Bajha (D. 50; R. 24). 

58. Lara Tenggara (R. 45), 

59. Mahujar (R. 53), 

30. Telchitta is a small lurid Pimetode, which 
like the foUowing has the character of the Hypostomes 
of Impede; but I can see no sufiicient grounds for 
separating these from the Pimelodes. 

61. Nangra is a small ugly fish. 

62. Padna (D. 52; R. 46). 

63. Nangra is a small fish, nearly related to the 
above. 

64. Guthalyangra (R. 48). 

65. Chamar, a small Pimelode. 

66. Hara, an exceedingly ugly small Pimeiode. 

67. Nanggara (E. 64). 
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68, The gmall fish, No. 30 of the Dinajpur list, 
was brought to me from the Kosi by severaf names, 
Pathar Chatta. also given to a fish already mentioned 
(No. 33). Ganggajali and Ghat pona. 

69, Dhongga (D. 29; R. 66). 

70, 71. The Tituya of the Kosi includes two 
species, Nos. 67 and 68 of the Ronggopur list. 

72. Kharra {B, 69), , . 

73. Hundara {D. 31; R. 70). At Bholahat it is 

called Murail. 

74. The Dhani of Bholahat is a very small speci© 
of A therina, of which immense numbers are found in 
the lower parts of the Mahananda. 

75. Gohali (D. 33: B. 73), 

76. Bhuni (D. 34; R. 74). 

77. The fishes of the Kosi differ in nothing more 
from those of the rivets towards the east than in 
containing few species that have an afiSnity to the 
herring. In fact, no species that has teeth is found 
in this river, but in the Mahananda the kind called 
there Phangsa (R, 71) is very common. 

78. Of the fishes related to the herring which 
have no teeth {ClumnodoTi), the only one commonly 
found is a small fish nearly related to the 78th of the 
Ronggopur list, and to the 35th of Dinajpur. In the 
Mahananda it is called Bara Khayra. 

79. The Hilsa (D, 57; R. 76) sometimes but very 
rarely straggles into the Kosi, and never in large 
shoals; but it is very numerous in the Ganges and 
lower part, of the Mahananda, into wnieh it 
penetrates as far as Krishna^anj. 

80. 81. In the last-mentioned river two species, 
the T7th and 7Sth of the Ronggopur list, are called 
by the common name Karti. 

82. in the Mahananda the 79th fish of the same 
list is [called] Haluvad. 

83. There also f found a very singular small fish 
named Suvarna Kharika, which differs from the above 
fishes in having tw'o fins tmder the tad, of which 
I have seen no other instance, 

84. Mali (B, 83). 

85. The Kachki is a small fish, a good deal 
resembling the last, which is found in the Mahananda, 
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It can be with difficulty considered as a CypHrt, but 
is nearer that class of fishes than any other, 

80, The Kongri is also a small fish that has only 
a distant resemblance to the Cffprins, 

97. The 80th fish of the Honggopur list on the 
Kosi is named Bilra, on the Mahananda, Dhor Chela. 

88. Gutta 38; R. 122). 

89. Malki (R, 81). 

90. Podki 91). , **u * 

91. Jaya is a small compressed Cyprin with its 

back fin placed near the tail. 

92. The small No. 82 of the Ronggopur list, 
on the Kosi is called Soli, on the Mahananda, 

The Marur of the Kosi is one of the most 
delicate small fishes of the rivers in Bengal, and its 
taste and size have a considerable resembianoe to 
those of the smelt. It is a Cyprin, 

94 The fish of the Ronggopur list No, on 
the Kosi is called Karsa, on the Mahananda, 

95 The Phakra is a small Cyprtn, and like tne 
two following has dark bats transversing ite sidea, 

96. Pbnya (D. 58; R- 88). 

97. Tiluya (R. 89). . , 

98. Tilce is a small Cypnn which, with the 
following has its sides spotted somewhat like those of 

^ ^*^99. The Goha grows to the size of a herring and 

18 (jf tiie Ronggopur list on the 

Koai is called Malangga, and on the Mahananda, 

The 95th fiaK of the Ronggopur list ia the 
Reba of the banks of the Kosi; ^d the Raikhan of 
the Mahananda are the s^e. Jhis feh ^ 

Buffer considerable alterations m colour from 
Sie of the water in which it lives. In i^rshM 
and small channels overgrown with we^ its 
g^n^Ui a gloss of g^ld while in clear water the 

whole is white, aBd shines like silver. 

102 PaBSnaiya is ^ small fish nearly resembling 

U.e iwo kinds. b«t dee. not grow Urger 

than a smelt* 
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103. Bhaiigaiia (R. 06). 

104. Mirka (D. 62; E, 00). 

105. Eohu(D. 45;E. 100). 

106. The Naiidin of the lakea or mara^ of uaar 
is a very fine larM well-.flavoured fish like a carp. 

I have seen it nowhere else in India, 

107. Basraha (D. 44; R. 108). . j i 

108. The Kursa is a beautiful stri^ largo 

Cyprin, very like that mentioned in the ^nggopur 
list No. 101, but its scales are much smaller. It m 
full of small bones and is poor eating. _ 

109. Under the name Sahara there was mao 
brought to me another veiy fine Imrge Cypnn^ which 
name, however, was alfio given to the following- 

110. The 103rd fish of the Eonggopur list on the 
Kosi is caUed Turlya, or Sahara as I have )ust mvt 

111 . The Masai of the Kosi is a very large 
which many people think still better than the 

and compare to the salmon. I t^nnot say that i 
could perceive any resemblance. It dora 
such an immense size as the Mohasaul lOS^ of the 
Brahmaputra, but has very large scales, and has a 
great ^ity to that fish and still more to the one 

last mentioned. 

112 . Garhan (R. 110). 

113. The Khangri of the Kosi is a ^e large 
Cyprin, but the following is also called by this name. 

114. The intb fish of the Ronggop^ list 
(D 43) on the Koei was by some called Darhi, but 
others again caUed it Khangrhi, which however was 
probably a mistake. 

115. The Koswati strongly resembles the Pungthb 
that will follow, but has no spots. 

116. The 112th fish of the Eonggopur list is here 
also commonly considered as the prototype of all the 
Pimgthis, and is usually called by t^t name ^onej 
but me specific appellation Dudhiya is often prefixed. 

117. The name Kumrhi was often given to the 
113th fiish of the Eonggopur list, which however 
from the redness of its fins is often called Lalka 

PungtU. 
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118. Tlie niune Cbangyi was given to a small 
fish of the same list (No. 115), but at times it was also 
called Kumri Pungthi. 

119. Tke name Khudi or Khudhi was also given 
to another similar fish (B. 116), but it was also 
occasionally called Changyi. 

120 . The same name Khudi, without any addi¬ 
tion, is also given to a small Cyprin having one black 
spot OR each side, and net being eemidiaphanons like 
the Khudis that follow. 

121. Chhotka lOmdi (H. 118). 

122. The ll7th fish of the Bonggopur list on the 
Kosi was sometimes called Bhu and sometimes 
Khudi. 

123. Lalka Bhoti (B. 119). 

124. Mara (B. 120), 

125. The same name Mara is also given to 
another small fish (B. 121). 

126. A small fish like a minnow {Cyprinvs 
Phovinus) on the Kosi, is sometimes named the 
Dyan^a and sometimes the Angjana. There are two 
other Dyangras (Noe. 127 and 132); but the latter has 
no great resemblance to this nor to the following. 

127. The Kosiya Dei^a or Dyangra is another 
pretty little fish like a minnow, but has a long beard. 
^ Dinaj pur (39) it is nam^ Dhangrika; at Calcutta 
it is named Dhama or Danikona. 

12B. The Jongja of the Kosi very much resembles 
the last. 

120. The Bishi Jongja of the Kosi is one of the 
most beautiful little fishes that I have ever seen, teing 
ornamented with fine longitudinal lines of purple and 

vaHhw 

“ lio, Karsa (B, 104). 

131. The Paungsi of the Kosi is a small fish nearly 
resembling Nos. 105, 106 and 107 of the Ronggopur 
list. 

132. A good deal resembling these also is the 
third kind of Dyangra mention^ above. It is also 
called Konghari and is of little value. 

133. Desari (R. 124), 

134. The Anhai of the Kosi is a specie of 
Synhranche totally without fin, and as like a snake 
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as possible. It is not however a vetv ngly eel. In 
the vicinity of Lokhipuij it is called Kncniya-j and is 
supposed by the natives to kill cattle by its bite, but 
this is probably a mistake, as they also suppose that 
its bite is not fatal to man. It is not found more 
than two feet in length* , 

In the Eouthem parts of the district oblong 
cnistaceous fishes, as I have described in my account 
of Dinajpur, form a very considerable part of the 
animal food which the natives use; hut in thenorthera 
parts there are few animals of this kind, and ^ 
general they are too small for use. In the low lanon 
near the Nagar and Mahananda, there arc m^y such 
crabs as I have mentioned in my account of Dinajpur. 

In most parts of the district several species of 
flying bugs that have a very disagreeable smell, during 
the rainy season are exceedingly troublesome, flaking 

round every light, so that in 
INSECTS. the evening it is impossible to 

eat with comfort. In the 
ruins of Gaur, during the whole rainy season, 
mosquitoes are almost intolerably numerous. In the 
other parts, these insects are somewhat more trouble¬ 
some than towards the east, but are not a ve it great 
annoyance, nor is any other insect very troublesome 
to the persons of the inhabitants. There is, however, 
as usual in India, an abundance of white anta and 
cockroaches. The former, I am told seldom infest 
any house built on a sandy soil, which in some 
measure compensates for these situations being less 
healthy than where the soil is clay. 

In the south part of the district I heard of one 
flock of locusts, which about ten years bw came from 
the west, in the month Vaisakb (middle of May to 
middle of June). Although they made but a short 
stay they did a good deal of harm. They were eaten 
by the Modems of the Sunni sect. 

Honey bees are not very numerous. Mr. 
Fernandez of Dinajpur has rented some of the wax 
which is produced on lands that formerly belonged to 
the Raia of Dinajpur, In other places it is much 
ncelect^. The servants of the zemindars take a share 
from any person who chooses to collect the honey and 
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wax^ bnC there are no men who make thif i a profession. 
If there were, and if they had an exclusive right of 
ooH^ion, the quantity procured would in all 
pFObabiuty be much increase. 

The same kinds of shells that in Bonggopur are 
used for preparing lime abound in this district. 


CHAPTER II. 


WILD PLANTS—WASTE LAND , WOODS AND FORESTS— 
BAMBOOS, PALMS, AND OTHER TREES—REEDS—WILD 
PLANTS USED FOR FOOD, ETC. 

For a botaniat this country is still a worse field 
than Dinajpnr. In the spring and rainy seasons, 

however, I found many plants, 
WILD PLANTS. sotDe of them very beautiful, 
that have not yet been intro¬ 
duced into the common systems of botany; but as in 
I^nggopur, I shall here confine myself to a general 
view of the more remarkable spontaneous productions 
of the waste lands, referring in general by the initials 
of Eonggopur and Dinajpur and by the numbers to 
the lists given in the accounts of these districts. 

In the parts of this district where the Kindi 
dialect orevaila, land overgrown with trees and bushes 
is called Tal or Dak, while waste land that contains 
only coarse gra^ or reeds is called Runmah. The 
Bumn^ again is divided into two kinds; on one the 
grass is to short that it is fit for pasture alone; on the 
other it is very long and reedy, and is fit for thatch 

or the walls of hute. The 

WASTE LAND. former is called Char, the 
latter Chart; or if the reeds be 
very strong it is called Janggala. In the Statistical 
-Table I have ^timated that there may be 389 square 
rapes of land liable to be flooded, which are overgrown 
vrith trees, bushes and reeds. A large proportion of 
Uiis IS on the banks of the great rivers Kosi and 
Ganges, and is covered with tamarisks intermixed 
.With various reeds. Some part also is in the mins 
of Gaur, where the land was originally low; but it 
has been so cut by small tanks fiUM with crocodiles 
that it is now almoat impenetrable, and the earth 
thrown out from the tanta is to high that tre^ of 
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various kinds ^row on it, while the lower parts are 
overwhelmed with reeds, and the tanks with aquatic 
plants. There is however a considerable part of the 
380 miles that would not appear to have ever been 
cultivated, and extends from the banks of the Nagar 
opposite to Peruya to the banks of the Kosi near its 
mouth, running 'parallel to the Ganges. In several 
pla(^ this is intersected by cnltiration. In others 
again it is ten or twelve mUes wide, and probably 
occupies 100 square miles. It is much intersected by 
marges and water^nrses, overgrown with reeds, 
while the higher parts are overgrown by the tree 
^lled Hijal (No. 36) and by rose trees (Koya) just 
like the woods of Patilada near the Brahmaputra 
mentioned in my account of Ron^opur. On the 
borders of this are some plantations of mango trees, 
which are subject to inundation and have become 
totally wild, the people having deserted their villages 
owing to the attack of wild beasts. In the northern 

f jarts near the small rivers, some small part of this 
and produces reeds alone, and is valuable and high- 
rented, because reeds, as a material for buildiog, 
are there veiy scarce. 

The woods on land exempt from inundation 
I have estimated at 93 square miles. More than one- 

h^f of this consists of ruinous 
WOODS AND FORESTS, plantations about Gaur and 

deserted villages, which have 
been aUowed to be overgrown with a varie^ of trees 
that have sprung up among the mangos. There are, 
however, a few forests that apparently are in a perfect 
state of uncultivated nature. In’ the north-east 
corner of the district there is one which forms a Bmal l 
part of a large woody tract that extends into the 
district of Tirahut. The meet common tree is Sal 
(Skona robusta); but it contains a variety of others. 
The trees have been of late gradually diminishing in 
size, and few are noiv to be found fit for anv othen 
use than for small posts and the common implements 
of agriculture; but within these thirty years it con¬ 
tained many trees fit for the crooked timber of ships, 
and a good deal has been sent to Calcutta for this pur-^ 
pose. Along the frontier of Bahadurgunj and 
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Udhrail with Nforang are several similar small woods; 
but they contain more Palas (trees. No. 85) and Simal 
(trees, No. 56) than Sal, 

The whole property of these wastes has been vested 
in the owners of the soil, and to them it is of very 
trifling value. Where the quantity of reeds in any 
vicinity is small, they become valuable, often more so 
than rice, and in such situations they do little harm, 
although they always more or less harbour wild hogs, 
the most destructive of all animals. In general, 
however, the reeds and hushes are in such masses that 
they become unsaleable, and the wild trees nowhere 
give any price that is worth noticing, while the whole 
harbours herds of deer, hogs and buffaloes, 
that distress the natives beyond measure Besides 
the loss actually suSered, which is great, the watching 
of their crops by night is a most harassing and 
expensive part of the farmers’ labour, and in some 
parts costs one twenty-fourth part of the gross pro¬ 
duce. It must however be observed that scarcely 
either tenant or landlord have made the smallest 
exertion to destroy the cause of the evil; and where 
the lands are not assessed and the rents are trifiing, 
both parties having little occasion to exertion are 
allowing the wild beasts daily to gain on them. In 
Matiyari, Dular Singha employs scpe men called 
Jaygirdars to keep off the wild animals that are 
harboured in the wastes of Morang. These people 
have lands at a low rate, and live on the frontier. 
Scandal indeed says that in former times these men 
were employed for very different purposes, to which 
the fortune of the family is attributed; and it is sup¬ 
posed that the proprietor is unwilling to dismiss his 
family dependants, or to deprive them of the lands 
which they formerly held for the services to which he 
owes his fortune. In all probability, however, such 
assertions are mere scandal, for which the natives 
have a great propensity. The family managed the 
affairs of the Puraniya Hajas, an employment offering 
abundant resources for emolument without having 
recourse to rc^bery. 

In the north-west corner, when Morang was 
conquered by the Gorkhal^ the woods were much 
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^ colony of hardy raountaineera 
oppressioD; of their conquerors 
f iiil? and cleared most of what had 

ftf trirkf^i ho]M and deer afforded them a means 

of su^istenoe, and those that escaped the arrow soon 
retir^ to the woo^ of Tirahnt. No sooner had the 
natives s^n that the animals had vanished than they 
quarrelled with the mountaineers; and as these people 
had no legal security for the property which they 
iKo f ® great many have b^n driven out. and 

to favourites. These silly fellows 
^plained to me that the wild beasts had again 
^me troubles*^ and that they could T iXr 
pay their rents. When upbraided for their imbecility, 
iJnJ differing from the impnre 

resource seemed 

to be submission to the will of the beasts* They 

government to 
to send men who would destroy 
t^ir enemies In this there may be some reasoh; 
but the method that I would propose, and most 
earn^tly recoi^end to the consideration of govern^ 

^rh.", tl' m my himihla opinion 

ought to he eompdled to clear whatever waste land 
was found to harbour destructive animals In some 
di^ncts snch as the eastern parts of Ronggopiir 
wl^re there are hills and an immense extent of wiki.'? 
with merely spots of cultivation, this might be 
unreasonable; but m all the eastern parts of 
Ronggopur, and in all Dinaj pur and this district 
such an order might be enforcid with great prepriety 
justice. The nuisanoe is extreme and the r^edy 
easy; for wherever the country is cleared, these des- 
tnicUve animals vanish. After a sufficient general 
notice, say of three years, the collector miSr £ 
allowed to indict any zemindar or other propriftor of 
land, who held wastes overrun with trees himbtha 
or reeds, that harbour^ the animals destructL^to 
the crops. On conviction the estate should be nut 
^der the management of a Tahasildar, who ^onlvf 
have ordera to clear the land, and when he had f.^in 
reimbursed for the expense, should restore it to^e 
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owner, who of course should have u right of superiu- 
t^ding the Tahasildar's conduct, and of bringing 
him to a fair account. 

be urged that, the timtier being of some 
nae and the reeds in constant employment, it would be 
a loss to destroy them entirely, and that to afford a 
supply small wastes should be left in difl^erent parts of 
tite country. In my opinion this can never m done 
witliout harbouring wild beasts, nor is there any 
newssity for allowing such a nuisance. All the reeds, 
including bamboos, may be planted in rows like 
hedges, and in this case they do no harm , 'while in 
general the trouble ivhich attends planting them is 
compensated by saving that whicn is incurrt^ in 
pnng far to the w'astes, from w'hence they are now 
brought. In fact they are now planted in many well 
cleared parts of the country, and supply the natives 
with abundance. 

The natives consider it as a religious duty to plant 
trees, and in this district the performance of this duty 
has pri^uced as much inconvenience, as in Dtnajpur 
has arisen from digging tanks. The plantations in 
general consist of large man^ groves, placed at some 
distance from the houses, which are bare and without 
shelter. These groves produce the most execrable 
sour resinous fruit, filled with insects, and were it 
allowed to be cut the timber is of very little value: 
but as every man thinks himself bound to preserve the 
trees planted by hi.s ancestors, the trees are usually 
saved until they rot, or are blown down by accident, 
ajid os they decay, various other trees and bushes 
spring, and form a destructive thicket. The planta¬ 
tions most advantageous for the country, except, go^ 
fruit trees and palms, would be rows of forest trees 
planted round the houses of the villages, and the 
zemindars might be compelled to plant such; for in 
the present state of their manners, no expectiition ean 
be formed of their spontaneously doing anythii^ 
worthy of praise. If ever the rearing of teak,' so as 
to be adequate to supply ship-building to any extent, 
is to be attempted m ^ngal, it should be done bv 
some siieh means. In every Mauzah, according to its 
size, the zemindar should he compelled to plant round 
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the houses from one to teo tneea, and to preserve them 
from cattle until of a proper age. As this would not 
probably exceed one tree for each farmer in easy 
circiunstances, the burthen would be totally insigni¬ 
ficant, and after the sweets of selling the trees had 
been experienced, there would be no longer occasion 
for any compulsion. Indeed the leaves, sold or used 
for platters, would yield an immediate profit. In the 
south of India, wrherever teak grows no other platters 
are employed. Where the soil is of a nature unfavour¬ 
able for teak, many valuable native trees might he 
found, some of which Tvould answ^er in almost any 
situation where a village is placed. At present those 
which are almost totally useless are usually select^, 
just for the purpose that they may never be cut, I of 
course do not propose that there should be a restraint 
on any person from planting whatever trees he thinks 
fit, either for ornament or as a religious duty, pro¬ 
vided he does not allow his plantations to run into 
thickets so as to become a nuisance. The trees which 
X propose to be planted should be considered totally 
distinct, and as pledged for the use of the public, and 
should be cut whenever fit for the purpose to which 
they can be applied, and it might be a part of the 
Collector’s duty to present all landlorda, who failed 
in keeping up their number of trees, or refused to cut 
them when of a proper age. 

Having premised these genera! speculations, I 
shall proceed, as in the two districts already aun'eyed, 
to give an account of the different trees tfiat grow in 
Piiraniya. 

The bamboo in this district is not so much 
cultivated as in either Dinajpur or Eonggopur, and in 

many parts is very scarce; this 
bamboos. is entirely to be attribute to 

the stupidity of the natives, as 
in every part where it has been attempted, it seems to 
thrive. The speculation.^ of the gentleman in l^ng- 
gopur, concerning the inju^ done by this plant, are 
not confirmed by the experience of this district. In 
place of having been compelled by necessity to build 
bouses with better materials, the native, where 
bamboos are scarce, have contented themselves with 
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finding the raoet wretched succedaneums to aen’e in 
its Atead, and have supplied the place of the bamboo 
with the steins of the Cyiisus Cajan, with tamariaka, 
or twi^. This renders their huts to the last degree 
miserahle. The kinds of bamboos that I have found 
in the parts of the district Tvhere the Hindi dialect 
prevails, are as follows: — 

]. The Jawa is a species abtmdantly distinct from 
the Makla of Dinajpur (D. 2), and probably I there 
fell into an error in supposing the Jaoya and Makla 
as the same; for it is very dtSicult to avoid being 
deceived by the natives, who in order to save them¬ 
selves the trouble of going a little distance when you 
are inquiring after any plant, will show yon the 
first thing that comes in their w'ay. The Jawa does 
not grow to a large size, but is very strong for 
rafters. 

2. The bfakla h. I presume, the Makla of 
Dinajpur. 

3. The Bhaluka in its appearance and qualities 
resembles the Borobangs (D. 1; H. 1). I have not seen 
its flov^'er. 

4. The Haruthi would appear to be the Korongji 
of Dinajpur (D. 3). 

5 . Tne Ghurghutiya is a small solid heavy bamboo, 
used for walking sticks and the shafts of apeara. 
I have not seen it growing. 

9. The Batans are much the same as in Dinajpur. 
and are chiefly confined to the low eastern and 
southern parts. There are none town'srds the north¬ 
west. 

7. About the capital, and towards the north-east 
corner of the district, there are very few Arecafit or 
betel-nnt palms- which in the Hindi dialect are called 
Supari. They are much neglected, and in all pro¬ 
bability, owing to the hot winds, would not thrive 

unless great care was taken to 
FALMS. preser^'e them moist, and are 

not therefore an object worth 
attention, as plenty is produced in other parts of the 
country. 

S. The Khajur or Elat^ of botanists (D. 10; R. 15) 
is not so totally neglected as in the two districts 
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towards the east^ but as I have mentioned, its culti¬ 
vation has been checked by the operations of finance. 
I have nowhere seen this tree so flourishing as near 
Gondwara, and were it permitted or required, vast 
numbers might be reared, and nowhere to more 
ad^'an^ge. It seems to spring spontaneously, and the 
following estimate was given of its produce, as stated 
by the people employed ; —The trees li^in to yield 
juice when seven or eight years old, and a man 
manages 45 trees, He makes a fresh cut in each once 
in the three days, and at each time gets about 3 sere 
(six quarts) of juice. He therefore gets about 45 sers 
a day, and owing to the monopoly it sells at one- 
quarter anna a ser. His monthly receipts arc there¬ 
fore 21 ra, 1 anna 8 pies. His charges are ; — 

Bs. a. p. 

Six aouaa s day For duties ... 11 4 0 

Woges to the eervant who uollecta ... 1 8 0 


Pots ... ... ... 0 0 8 

Bent to the proprietor of the trees ... 10 6 


Total ... 14 6 2 


leaving a profit of 0 rs. 9 annas 4 pies. The tree 
yields juice from Kartik to Jyaishtha; the former 
ending on the 14th of November, and the latter 
commencing on the 13th of May. The officers of 
police, how'ever, told me that although most is pro¬ 
cured at that season, a certain quantity is at all times 
obtainable. The juice is always allowed to ferment 
before it is used, and is called Tari. It is never made 
into sugar, nor distilled. The Tari or wine of the 
Kbajur palm is not so strong as that of the Palmira. 

9. In the eastern parts of the district the palm 
which lx}tanists call Caryota (D. 9; R. 16) is found, 
in very small numbers, but is applied to no use. 

10. The Coco-nut palm is exactly on the same 
footing as in Dinajpur and Ronggopur, that is, a 
few are raised as ornaments or obiecta of curiosity; yet 
I sec that even at Nathpur, in the north-west corner 
of the district, it grois’s very w*eU, 

11 The Pnlmfra or Tal of the natives (D 11; R. 
20) is here more common than in the eastern districts; 
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and had it not been for the tax, its cultiTation would 
probably, in a few years, have been very much 
extended, especially in the southern parts of the dis¬ 
trict where it requires scarcely any trouble to 
It is not, however, fit for giving juice until it is from 
20 to 25 years old; as until then it do^ not shoot forth 
its flowering stem (spadix), which is daily cut and 
pours forth its juice. The juice is procured from^about 
the middle of November until the middle of May* m 
always used ferment^, and is also called Tan, It is 
sold at a half anna a scr. The man who pays the 
revenue sells, and keeps servants to collect the 
Two men collect that of 25 trees, and procure monthly 
about 1500 sers, worth 35 rs, 2 annas 6 pice. 

Bs. a. p. 

Duty to govenunent, at 6 annaa a day ... 11 4 0 

Servants* wages — *. S 0 0 

Pots, there being three or four to each 0 4 0 

tree. 

Rent, at 2 annas a month for each tree 3 3 0 


Total 


17 10 0 


leaving a net profit of 17 rs. 8 annas 6 pice. 

In this district I have found three kinds of the 

^ 12, The Harra of this district is by the mtives 
considered as the same with the Horitoki of Bengal 

(D, 14; II. 26), its fruit being 
OTHER TREES. applied to the same purposes; 

but the trees that I examined 
seemed very di Rerent from the Myraboln,nus Ckebula 
of Gaertuer, which I take to be the Horitoki of 
Bengal, The uses of the two plants however being 
nearly the same, the discrimination is of no great 

importance. . » • 

The Myrobalan which by the natives of this 
district is called Bahara is of two kinds, a greater 
and smaller, so called from the difierent. sizes of their 

13. The smaller Bahara is the same with the 
Bauri of Bengal (D, 13; R, 24). 
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14. The greater Sahara grows spontaneously in 
the woods of Dimiya, and has a great advantage over 
the other kind in being free from that steneh which 
the ftowers of the lesser emit. I have not been able 
to trace an account of it in the botanical works that 
I possess. 

16. The tree called Bijolghota in Dinajpur 
(Tomem No, 15) in some parts of this district 

is called Bang Kangthali, or the wild Jak, for which 
it would be dilBenlt to assign any sort of reason. In 
the woods of Dtmiya, as w^ as in those of Goyalpara 
(R, 35), it grows to a considerable si^e, and is called 
Bankatahar, 

16. The name Bang Kangthali. it must be 
observed, in some parts of this district, as Sayefgun], 
is given also to the tree W'hich at Goyalpara is eall^ 
Vagnal (B. 38), and which would appear to be of a 
very inferior quality, T have here seen it very 
lar^. 

17. The tree which in Ronggopur (No. 40) is 
called Digloti, in some parts of this district, as 
Sayefgnn], is called Chhagalnadi. 

18. The Sijuli or Sephalika of the Bengalese 

(Nyetantkes arbor-triFtisi D. 16; B. 42) in the Hindi 
dialect of this district is called Singgarhar. It is 
very common, and by the native women its flowers are 
much used for dyeing. Early in the morning all the 
flowers that have expanded on the preceding evening 
fall to the ground. In the morning they are collected, 
and the tubes (tubus corollcc) which are yellow, are 
kept, while the white parts are thrown away. 

The tubes are dried two or three days in the sun, and 
sell at 1 pan of cowries for a chhatak of 4 re. weights 
One ser of the Calcutta weight (2 lbs.) will therefore 
cost 5 annas; but the dye does not keep longer than 
six months. A tree will give from 8 to 12 chhataks 
of the dried Bowers, The manner of using this dye 
here is said to be as follows;—^Eight s. w. are boiled 
with 1 ser of water for about 24 minutes. To this are 
added 16 s.w, of milk, and these are boiled 12 
minutes more. The liquor is then strained from the 
fiow^ers, and a piece of cloth, 10 cubits long by 3 wide. 
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is put into it and allowod to remain for about 24 
minutes. It is then dried in the shade, and is of a 
fine but perishable yellow, which disappears after two 
or three washings. 

19. In the low eastern parts of this district there 
is a tree named AngcMiui, which may be the same 
with the tree of that name found in Ronggopur 
(No. 44), and no doubt belongs to die same genus; but 
the species of this are very difficult to determine 
without seeing both fruit and dower, which I did not. 
In its manner of growth, on low fiooded land, the 
Angchhui of this district more resembled the Bhodiya 
of Goyalpara (R. 43). a tree of the same genus, 

211 In the woods of Dimiya T found a tree called 
Gambhari, which is undoubtedly a species of Gmeliv^a, 
and approaches very near to the of the 

Hortus Malabaricus. although it does not agree in 
every respect with the description given by the Dutch 
governor. It is so exceedingly like the tree which 
I have before mentioned (D. *17; R. 50) under the 
same name that I can scarcely suppose them different; 
yet some notes that T took concerning its fruit at 
Goyalpara lead me to suppose that there are tw;o 
Gainbharis, exceedingly like in everything but, their 
fruit, and of which the foliage and even flowers are 
not readily distinguishable. There is also in this 
district, as well as in Dinajpur. a third Gambhari 
which has a very similar foliage, but its flowers and 
fruit are totally different, as will be afterwards 
mentioned (No. 98). 

21 . The species of Cordia, which in Dlnajpur 
(No. 18} w’as called Dhovoli, and is mentioned in my 
account of Ronggopur (No. 51), is found in the woods 
of Dimiya, where it is called Baboyar. 

22 . In the northern parts of the district I found 
the species of Cordia, which Willdenow has called 
obliqiKit and which is the VidimaTum of Rlieede 
(H. M. IV; tab. $7). It is abundantly distinct from 
the tree mentioned in No. 52 of my account of Eong" 
gopur, which I have little doubt is the arbor 
gltttmom of Rumphius (III. tab. 96). This tree at 
Arariya vras called Lasaura, and its bark is said to 
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be made into matcheSj which the native soldiers use 
for their pieces. In some places it ivas also called 
Bohar. 

23. The Ekretia hr.u of WilJdenow, which has 
l)ecn formerly mentioned under the name of Jonggoli 
Guya (D. 19), that is, wild betel, I found in this 
district by the name of Kath-Eangga, or the wild 
reddener. 

24. The other species of EhrHia that has 
formerly Ijeen mentions under the names Bijol (D. 20) 
and Khai Guya (R. 54) is here sometimes called 
Labichjtn, but its most usual name b Dangt Rangga. 
that is, the tooth-reddeuer. Some of the bark added 
to the betel and lime which the natives chew, stains 
the teeth red, which in some places is considered as an 
ornament, as disfcin^ishing the man from a d(^. 
It seems to be on thb account that the name of wild 
betel has been given both to this plant and to the other 
Ehretia, the bark of which may probably supply 
its place, although imperfectly, as m this district it is 
called wild reddener. I am told also that the ^ket- 
makers use the bark of this tree in communicating 
a red colour to the bamboo; see Barhar, No. 111. At 
Furaniya there is such a scarcity of fruit that the 
natives* eat this, which does not exceed the size of a 
small pea, consists mostly of stone, and is very insipid. 

25. The species of Bignonia which in Ronggopur 
m was named Atkopaliya, in the woods of Dimiya 
is called Palli. 

26. In the south of the district the Bigwnia 
indica is called Soinpat, Tt is not at all common. 

27. The Flos eomolvidus of Rumphius is not so 
common as in Dinajpur {No. 21), nor even as 
in Ronggopur (No. 59). Near Gaur it is called Kut 
Champa. 

28. The Dudkhnri of Ronggopur (No, 61) is here 
knoivn by the same name. 

29. The Echites seholoris (D. 23; R. 62) seems to 
be everywhere known by the name Chhatin. In this 
district it b not conimon. 

30. The Mahuya (D. 24) or Ba^sia is found both 
in woods and planted near villages. It is, however, 
only in the south-west corner that there is any 
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cOQBiderablo niunber of trees, or that it is applied to 
any use. There a spirituous liquor is drawn by distib 
lation froui its flower, but I had no opportunity O'! 
seeing the process. The flowers of cue tree sell at 
from 8 to 16 annas. A kind of butyrac^us oil is 
also extracted from its seed, bat in this district it is 
in little request as the natives use it only for the lamp, 
and for that purpose it is too thick. In substance 
it very much resembles that oil of wticJi the Chinese 
make candles, and which is said to be extracted from 
the fruit of the StUlinpa sebifera: but this I suspect 
is somewhat doubtful, 

31. The Bokul {Mimusops Elengi D. 25; R. 63) 
is here called Malsari and is very uncommon. 

32. The Kbyirini of Ferny a {Achras dissecta W. 
D. 26) is known by the same name (Kshirini) in the 
south-east parts of the district. 

33. The Embryopteris of botanists (D, 28; R. 65) 
is everywhere known by the name of Gab. In this 
district it is very rare. 

34. The Lodh of this district, used by the 
tanners, is the same with the Bhaiingri of Soi^gopur 

(No. 69). . . . 

35. The Kombo of Ronggopur {No. 70) is here 
called Kumbi, and in every wood that is not flooded 
is very common. 

36. The Hijol of Ronggopur (No. 71) is known 
here by the same name, pronounced Hijal or Hyar, 
and is equally common, both in the flooded lands and 
higher parts. 

37. In the northern parts of the district I found 
a large tree called Ganihara, but saw neither its 
flower nor fruit. It is evidently of the natural 
order of the Rubraee^, and may have some affinity to 
the Vangueria or Moyen (D. 29; R. 74), as its leaves 
are pretty similar to those of that tree, and generally 
surround its branches by three at each joint. 

38. The Moyen {D. 29; R. 74) is scarcely to be 
met. with except in the eastern parts of the district. 

39. The Bibh Moyen {D. 30; R. 76) is found here 
also, and is known by the same name (Bish Moyen). 

40. Ihe Dbaniya of the ivoods of Bimiya is a 
species of Gardenia, which grows to be a small stifi 
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tree. The palp of its fruit is said to possess 
a sapoDaceoua qualitv. 

41. The Piralu {Gardenia uliginosa, D, 31; 
R. 78) is everyvi'here common and its fruit is often 
sold in the markets. 

42. In the woods of Dimi^'a the Koreya is a 
middle-sized tree, and is a kind of Morinda, which 
I have not been able to trace in the works of botanists 
that I possess, 

43. The Kodom {Nauclea orientalis, D. 43; R. 80) 
is not common in this district, but is everyw'here 
known by the same name (Kadam). 

44. The Nauclea parififolia of Dr. Roxburgh 
(D, 35; R, 81) in this district is called Kangjhi. 

45. The Tiliya of the woods of Dimiya is a small 
tree, a species of Bertiera. 

46. The Craeta^a tapia (D. 36; R, 86) is common 
in the marshy woods of the south and is called Vorna, 

47. The Nageswor (R. 94) is here sometimee 
called by that name, and sometimes Nageswar Golab. 
In the northern parts of the district it thrives 
remarkably. 

43. The Shorea robusta (R. 95) in the Hindi 
dialect of this district is called Sangkuva, although 
it is everj^here known by the name of ^al, which is 
its appellation amon^ the Nepalese as weO as in 
l^ngal. In this district it is at present found only 
in a stunted state, but that merely arises from its 
being cut so soon as it grows to a size 6t for being of 
the smallest use. 

In describing the gardens I have already 
mentioned the kinds of Citrm that this district 
produces. 

40. The Kotbel {Limmia misifolium D. 39; 
R. 103) of Bengal is known here by the same name 
(Katbel), but it is very rare. 

50. The Bel (Craeteva marmelos D, 40; R. 104) 
is very oommon wherever the soil is stiff and high. 

61. The Nim (D, 42; R. 106) is found here, but 
is very rare. 

52. The Melia. AzedaraehUt I have seen as far 
south as Gaur, where it is called Bakayen; but it is 
not nearly so common as in Bonggopur (No. 107). 
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53. The Poma of Eonggopur (No. 114) and Tun 
or Jiya of Dinajpur {Cedrella, No. 44) in this district 
is called Tungd. It is pretty common, but does not 
grow so well as on the hills. 

54. The PUrosfermnm subBrifolium (D. 45; 
R. 118) in the south-east part of this district is 
known by the name of Makai Champa, It is very 
r£i fG 

55. A good deal resembling the fine plants of the 
last-mentioned genus, and also nearly approaching to 
the Gotd(y>hi<is, is a tree, which in the woods of 
Dimiya is called Arsiya. Its fruit and flower have 
the strongest aflfinity with those of a tree found in 
the woods near P'riyapatana in Mysore, which is 
called Gumsi, and ■which has been mentioned in the 
account of my journey to that country. 

56. The tree called Simul {Bomhox hepto-phyllum 
D, 46; R. 119) is everywhere known by the same name, 
and is pretty common. From its trunk proceeds an 
exudation which is called Mochras and Is much 

by the natives as a medicine in fluxes (Am). W'hen 
it first flows it is white, opaque, and viscid, somewhat 
like gum tragacanth softened in water. It has no 
smell and is very insipid; and when dry is opaque, 
and of a dark brown colour. 

57. The Mdltai^isius 'pO']^vlneu(i of Gmrtner is 

found in a few places of this district, and is called 
Palas Pi pal, a name compounded from the native 
appellations of the ftondosa and Ficus 

religiosa. To the former it has some resemblance 
from the splendour of its flowers, and te the latter from 
its foliage, but the resemblance to either is not very 
striking. The tree is probably an exotic. It is very 
ornamental, but I know of no use to which it is 
applied. 

58. The Chompok of the Bengalese [MicheHa, 
D. 47; R. 121) is here called Champa and is not very 
common. 

59. The Chaiita {Dillenia s^eciosa D. 48; B. 
123), even towards the south-east, is very scarce, 
and the natives of Nathpur could give no name to one 
that is growing in a gentleman's garden. 
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60. In that part of the country there is ho'wever 
a very fine species of Dilfmia, which is called Dengr. 

61, 62. The Ata and Lona (Anona squamosa, 
D. 49 and reticulata D. 50; E, 127 and 128) are 
fonnd here, as in the two districts before surveyed, 
but are not so common. The former is usually called 
Velati Ata, ^ introduced by Enropeana; the latter 
is called Desi Ata as being indigenous. It is also 
called Surifah. 

63. The Flacaurtia which I mentioned before 
under the names Paniyala, Panimata or Phalsa 
(D. 52) and Baingchhi (R. 130) is here called Katahi. 
The name Phalsa was probably a mistake, as in this 
district it is given to a very different tree. No. 66. 

64. In this district I have found pretty oommon 

that species which is usually cultivated in the gardens 
at Calcutta, and which both there and here is called 
Paniyala. Although it is a most clearly marked 
Flacourtia, there is little doubt but that it is the 
Carissa s^narum of Linnaeus, for it is evidently the 
Smna sptTiarvm of Humphius {YII. tab. 18. 3). 

Tne plant de-scribed by Vahl as the Carissa spifiarum 
has not the smallest aflfinity to this. The Paniyala 
never grows to a large size, but its wood is said to be 
UDcommonly strong in resisting friction, and might 
therefore answer for the sheaves of blocl^ and many 
other purposes. The fruit is very poor, much like 
that of the other Flacourtia but rather larger. This 
is probably the Paniyala of Ronggopur, which I did 
not see; but it is a very distinct species from the 
Paniyala of Dinajpur above mentioned. 

65. The spwies of Eleocarpus caUed Jolpayi 
(D. 38; R. 131) is found in every part of the district, 
but is uot common. 

66. The Phalsa of this district is very different 
from what in Dinajpur was called by the s^e name, 
which was a Flacourtia, while this ia the Gremia 
aHatica of botanists; both indeed belong to the same 
natural order and both produce a small sour worthless 
fruit; and neither is of any other use, so that the 
confusion in the native nomenclature is not very 
important. 
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67. In this district the Goyava (T>. 55; R. 141), 
from a far-fetched resemblanoe to the Mango, is called 
Saphritm or Latam. It is not cominon and produces 
most execrable fruit. 

68. The Jamhulann of Enmphius (D, 56; R. 142) 
in the south-east part of the countiy is called Jam and 
Jamni; but in the Hindi dialect it is called Jamun and 
is the prototype of an Indian genus. It is one O'f the 
most common trees. 

69. The Janggati Jamun of the woods of Dimiya 
is a tree very nearly resembling the former, but has 
smaller fruit. I suspect that it has been the unripe 
fruit of this tree which Gaertner ha.s described aa 
those of the Jambidana of Rumphius. This may very 
possibly be the Arbor rubra uhar dicta of Rumphius 
(Vol. Ill, page 75, Plate 47), although it seems to 
have also a great affinity with his Jambtduna Ceramtea 
Altera (Vol. I, page 130). 

70. The Kenya Jamun of the woods of Dimiya has 
a great affinity to the Bhadei Jam of Goyalpara 
(R. 145); hut not having seen the fruit of the latter, 
I am uncertain of their identity. It agrees in every¬ 
thing with the description which Rumphius gives of 
the Arbor rubra prima (Vol. 3, p, 74) except that its 
leaves have both an agreeable aromatic smell and 
taste, whereas the leaves of the plant described by 
Rumphius had a disagreeable smell and a harsh acid 
nstringeucy. The fruit of the Keoya is a globular 
berry about the size of a black currant, by which it 
may be at once known from the two former, which 
have oblong berries. 

71. The Golab Jamun or Rose Apple is the 
Eutfenia jambos of botanists. In this district it is 
pretty common and is ornamental, but the fruit is very 
poor. 

72. The pomegranate or Dalim of the natives i.s 
very' common, but produces veiyr bad fruit, consistiu^' 
almost entirely of seeds, with very little pulp. 

73. The Bahia of Dinajpur (Ko. 59) is Imown in 
the south-east parts of the district by the same name, 
blit in the Hindi dialect it is called Babar or Babur! 
I learn that I was mistaken concerning the name that 
Dr. Roxburgh gave to this tree, which is his Mimosa 
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sefea, having pods shapod like a necklace. I was 
misled by observing that it "was larger and more erect 
than the next tree that will be mentioned, and that 
it seldom grows in hedges as the other usually does. 
In this district it is not very common. A pure gum 
like the Arabic often exud^ from this tree. It is 
often adulterated by the gum of the Jeyal. 

74. The Guyi Bahia (D. 60) is common here, and 
in the south-east parts is called by the same name, 
while in the Hindi dialect its name is Guhiya Babur. 

75. The Sirish (E. 149) in the south^st part of 
the district is called by the same name. Towards the 
north it "was called Sirash. 

76. The Sami of this district is very different 

from that shown in Dinajpur (No. 65) by that name, 
which is the Prosopis and is also different 

from the Sami of Sir W. Jones, which is the Bahia 
above mentioned. It is a species of Mimosa which in 
the south of India is verj*^ common. In the dialect of 
Karnata it is called Mugli, and in the tangu^ of 
the Tamuls its name is Kovalun. The Sami being one 
of the sacred plants, we might have expected more 
uniformity of opinion concerning it; but among the 
natives I seldom find any sort of agreement concern^ 
ing such subjects. This" is a fine large tree, which 
like the Rohinia mitis would seem to answer in almost 
any situation. I have seen it growing on the arid 
hills of Karnata, and in the deepest mud on the banks 
of the Ganges. 

77. Amidst the ruins of Gaur the Tamarind 
(D. 66} is very abundant and laige. In other parts 
it is much neglected, but a few are to be found in 
most places. It is everywhere called Tetul. 

78. The Cassia ^tida (D. 67; R. 165) is not 
common. In the Hindi dialect it is called Sundaraj. 

79. The Lalkangchon of Dinajpur {Bauhinia, 
No. 70) is here known by the same name (pronounced 
Lalkangchan). 

80. The Vaga Kangchan of this district is a 
.species of Bauhinia similar to the former. The 
flowers are odorous, showy and white, with one of 
the leaves variegated with yellow and green. In 
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Mysore it was called simply Kangchala as the 
prototype of the genus. 

81. In this district the species which is held in 
that light, end is simply called Kangchan, is the 
Bauhinia vanegaia of botanists, which has fine purple 
tlowers and is highly ornamental. In Mysore this 
plant flowers in August, at Puraniya in January. 

82. The Vokpuflhpo of Bengal (D. 72) in this 
district is very rare. I saw it only in the southneast 
corner, where it is calle<^l Sada Vale. 

83. The Sesbar of Egypt is found at Puraniya, 
W’here it is called Jay anti. 

84. The Erytkrina indicu {D. 74) is rare. In the 
Hindi dialect it is called Pharhar, 

85. The Butea fr&ndosa (D. 75) is only common 
towards the frontier of Morang. It is everywhere 
called Palas, a name which extends even to Malabar. 

86. The Dalbergia arborea W. (D. 76; R. 168) in 
the Hindi dialect is called Andor, 

87. The species of Dalbergia called Sisu or Siaav 
iR. 167) does not seem to be indigenous in this country: 
hut a good many trees have been planted, especially in 
Bhotaimt, Dhamdaha, and Dimiya, and they are very 
thriving. In its manner of growth and in the 
appearance of its foliage it has a strong resemblance 
to the Laburnum, but its flowers are not showy. Aa 
yet this plant has not been introduced into the systems 
of botanists, and it must be observed that the Sisu of 
the south of India, although also a species of 
Dalbergia, is a veiy different tree. It must also be 
oKwn'ed that the natives give the name of Sisu to the 
Stillingia sebifera, now also introduced into the 
district; and it must be confessed that, except in the 
eyes of a botanist, the two trees must be considered as 
having a strong resemblance; although both in 
botanical aifinity and use, no two trees can be more 
different. Here it is most usually called Sisau. 

83. The Bhela (Ojiacardium^, D. 78; R. 170) is 
common in the woods of this district, and is known 
fay the same name. 

89. I have already mentioned that in this district 
the mango seems to be a nuisance, and m many parts 
it is the only tree of which there is any considerable 
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number* Except towards the east it is not planW 
near the houses, to give them shade nor shelter from 
the winds, but is formed into rt^ular orchards. In 
by far the greater part of the district the fruit ia 
execrable, sour, resinous, hbrous, and full of insects, 
nor during the whole season could I procure any of a 
fine quality; but at the south-east oorner, far distant 
from where I then was, the mangoes are universally 
acknowledged to he the best in B^gaJ. Even where 
I was, tolerable mangoes were, however, very dear, 
and the pr^uoe of a tree, of such as were eatable, 
could not be purchased for under two or three rs. 
indeed auch trees are very rare, while those producing 
the common sour fruit are in such exuberance that the 
oommon produce of a tree in some places, as Dham- 
daha. does not sell higher than two annas, and in most 
parts four annas is ^iout the average value. In fact 
no pains whatever are in general bestowed on a 
selection of kinds; the trees are planted for the good 
of the soil, and for reputation, and the number is the 
cmly thing considered. Near Gaur, tlie luxurj’ of 
that capital having occasioned a very great demand 
for the ^er kinds, such only in all prc^bility were 
allowed to grow; and thus even now, the seed of the 
best kinds is procurable without any more trouble 
than t^t of the worst; to which, perhaps, more th^ 
to anything peculiar to the soil or care, the superior 
quality of the fruit is to be attributed. On the 
management I have nothing to offer in addition to 
wha^ have stated in my account of Dinajpur, only 
that many of the plantations at English Bazar are in 
an excellent condition, belonging to natives of high 
rank, who manage them by their servants. In the 
ruins of Gaur are, however, a vast number of mango 
trees, now half wild. The produce of these, being 
execrable, reduces the average value of the fruit of a 
tree, even in the division of Bholabat, to half of what 
I allowed in Dinajpur. I am. however, inclmed to 
think that the average value of the produce there was 
overrated. At Nathpur the green mangoes come 
into season about the 1st of May, and continue for 
about six weeks. They are chiefly preserved by 
drying, and are not usually pickled. The ripe fruit 




codue ID season about the end of Jujie> and are plenty 
only for about 20 days. The jiuce is expressed and 
preserved, by being inspissated in the sun. 

00. The tree called Jiyol ip Dinajpur (No. SI) in 
the northern parts of this district is called by the same 
nairip! (Jiyal). In the south, as in l^nggopiir (172)* 
it is known by the name Ji^; but m order to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the following tree it is usually called 
Baa Jiga or wild Jiga. It is not so common as in 
Dinajpur. lU gum is sametimes mixed as an 
adulteration with that of the Babla. 

91. In the south-east part of the district, Jiga m 
the n am pi given to the Jiya Kohi of Goyalpara 
(B. 175). In the Hindi dial^t it is called Jogra^ and 
is common in the wooda. 

92. The Amra {Spondias amara, E. M.; D. S2; 
H. 176) is everywhere known by this name, which 
esctends even to Malabar. It is no't very uncommon. 
A kind of dark opaque gum called Kumar Kunt 
exudes from this tree, and is sold by druggists. It is 
used as an application to the n(»e in the disease called 
Nasa, It has neither taste nor smell. 

93. The Bayer, with a round fruit {Jumba 
D, 83; R. 184), is common in most parts, and in Gaur 
is planted for rearing lac, as I have mentioned in the 
account of the agriculture- 

94. In the woods of Dimiya there is another 

species of the same genus, which grows to be a small 
tree and is named Barai* I cannot trace it of 

the botanical works that I possess. 

95. The Amla {EmUica D. 87; R, 188) of Bengal 
is Gommon in th is district, but in. the Hindi dialect is 
called Angora. 

06. Tlie BradUya phUippsnsis of Willdenow is a 
s rnall tree found in the woods of Dimiya, where it is 
called Natl. 

07, In these woods I also found a tree of the same 
genus with the Clntia ^ti^laris (D. 90; B, 101)* 
which is named Kangji. I have al^ seen this tree in 
the woods of Animali in the south of India, where it 
is called Calani. , 

98. The nomenclature of the natives m this dis* 
Irict concerning the Treu'ia nodifiora or Cansehi of 
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Rheede is no less confused than in Dinnjpur (No. 92). 
The names Pithali, Pithalii and Gambhari are used 
apparentlv without discrimination for both the rough 
and smooth kinds that in Ronggopur (Nos. 194 and 
195) are distinguished. « 

99. The Konibish of Goyalpara (R.^ 201) at 

MdDihari ia called the ii^ipne which &t the 

former place is given to the Cfoton txgliuiA. 

100. The Smdur of Dinajpur (No. 94) and 

Komilaof Honggopur (No. 198) is very ooi^n. 
Neat Gam it is called Kamila^ but in the Hindi 
dialect its iianie is Sundri* which in the dialect of 
Bengal is the name given to the Hetetura that 

1 have described in the account of the Embas^ to 'Ava 

by Colonel Symes. . 

‘ 101. The StUlingea sehxfera W. has been intro* 

dtiocd into the south-east comer of the district, where 
it thrives, and as I have said, has been confounded by 
the native with the Sisu (No. 87). 

109. The ]?eftgalends^ or Banyan tree of 

the English (D. 95; R. 210) in this district is the most 
common of the tribe of figs, but I have not 
observed any that was remarkably fine. In the Hindi 
dialect it is called Bar or Barkat. 

103. The Fitfits reUgiosa (D, 9ft: R. 216) is also 
common in this district. Its most usual name, in the 
Hindi dialect, is Pipsl; hut at Gaur it was called 
Pakur, a name also given to the two following kinds, 
and in Dimiya it is most commonly called Naksa, the 
name given in Dinajpur to the last of thew^ 

104. The A rhor conciliorum of Rumphine (Pakur 
D 97; R. 217) at Puraniya was called Pakar, and at 
Gaur Nakar, a name which in Dinajpur (98) is given 
to a different species. 

105. The Tojela of lUieede (Naksa D, 99) is here 

called Pakar. . j* * < . ■ 

lOfl. The Ficus venosa (R. 220) in this district ts 
not so common aa in Ronggopur. It is called Nata 

107. The Ficus ijlomerata of Dr. Roxburgh 
p. 101; R. 224) is not very common in this district. 
At Gaur it is called Dumar and Gular. the last of 
which is its Hindi name. 
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108. The ficuA o^pposiHfolia of Dr, Roxburgh 
|D. 100 j R. 225) is here Dot very common. At Gaur 
it was known by the name Khoskai while in the north 
of the district, that name was given to the following 
species, and this was called ^^uski. ^ 

109. The fig tree with semicordate leaves, 
mentioned in my account of Ronggopur ^230), ia found 
in the northern parts of this district, where it is called 
Khoska. 

110. The Jak {Attocar^pm integrifoUa^ D. 102; 
R. 231) is here also called Kangtal. It is too much 
n^lect^, but seems to thrive wherever it has been 
tried. There are at least 30 Mango trees for one 
Jak. The average produce may he worth half a 
rupee for each tree. 

111. The Deuyo of Dinajpur {,4 rtocar[ytt3 No. 103 
and H. 232) is found ever^here. At Gaur it is 
called Deuyo and Barhal, while in the Hindi dialect, 
at Dimiya^ its name is Barhar, the same word with 
Barhal, the Bengalese constantly changing R into L. 
The basket-makers of this district communicate an 
indelible red stain to the bamboo, by Mual parts of the 
barks of this tree and of the Dangt Rangga (No, 24) 
beaten together with a little lime and water. 

112. The Sara {Tinda Parua, H. M., D. 104; 
R. 238) Seora or Sakot of Bengal, In this district is 
called Sehora. 

113. Both kinds of the mulberry mentioned in my 
account of Ronggopur (Nos.237 and 238) are here very 
common, 

114. The Papiya (D. 105; R, 239) is also common. 

115. The Celtis orientalis (D. 100; R, 240) in 
most parts of the district is called Jigni, which in 
Bengal is changed into Jibni and Jiga, a very doubt¬ 
ful name, as heiim common to two very diflerent trees 
(Nos. 60 & 91). At Fnmiya it was called Jangjhani. 

110. The Katalya of Dimiya s^ma from its 
habits and fruit to m a species of Celtis; but not 
having seen the flower, I cannot be certain. It is an 
ornamental tree, and its timber is said to be 
uncommoi^ hard. 

117. The Amri of Ronggopur (No. 249) in the 
woods of Dimiya is called Tengga. 
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118. The Kshir of the woods is a similar 
kind of Antidefima, which agre^ tolerably with the 
description of the Bunid^ ugrsstis of RnnipliniSt but 
differs somewhitt from his figure (yoL 3. tab. 

Again, it agrees w’ell with the figure of the Noeh T<ut 
{Eort. Mai. voL 6, table 5«), but difiere from the 
description given by Bheede in having acid leaves. 

119. The Pinus t&ngifoHa of Dr. Roxburgh has 
been introduced from Nepal in some gardens, bo^ 
belonging to Euioneana and natives, and in^ 
northern parts of tne district seems to thrive. The 
natives of this district call it Dhup or resin tree, but 
the mountain Hindus name it Salla, 

120. The Bish Knt of the woods of Dimip is a 
species of Samyda which I cannot trace in the botani¬ 
cal works that I possess. Its fruit, thrown into the 
water, intoxicates or stupefies the fish so that they 
may be taken, 

121. The Sojina D. 68; R. 2 d 2) of 

Bengal, in the Hindi dialect is called Angjana. ^ It is 
not 80 ccamnon as towards the east, From this tree 
there exudes a substance that is used as a medicine. 
All gummy exudations are by the natives called Gond, 
which seems to be the same word with our pin®- 
Each kind is usuaUy distinguidied by the name of the 
tree by which it is produced. 

122. The Pitangjira of the western parts of the 
district is a fine tree, which I found only in fruit and 
did not see the flower, Its fruit has some affinity to 
that of the Styroj; or of the Nageia of Gartner; but 
I cannot refer it with certainty to any natural order 
of plants. 

Respecting the reeds of the district, I have 
already offered whatever general remarks have 

occurred. With regard to the 
REsns. species, I am stOl more uncer¬ 

tain than T was in Ronggopur. 

1. In the Hindi dialect it is said that the whole 
are c^ed Khari or Kharui. Some people however 
alleged that there is a particular species that is 
called bv this name. 

2, The reed that is best, and most used for making 
the outside of walls and to retain the straw with which 
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rfie middle is filled, ia the Ikin, I pr^iame the ^ 
with that 60 called in Dinajpnr; but I hai^e not 
able to ascertain this. Being very useful, it is often 
pliiDted in hedges, and on account of the frequency of 
Its use is usumly called Kharui, or reed, by way o 

In Ronggopur I was led to think that the 
Madhuya of that district (Nos. 4, 5) ™ the saiM 
with the Ikiri of Dinajpur, but .^athpnr I am 
informed that the two plants are different, that 
the Madhuya is very inferior in quality, although it 
is applied to the same purposes. In may 
is v^’ common in a wild state, and is often used for 
fuel ‘ On comparing the plants in a ftowenng state 
the differences appear very trifling, and may proba% 
arise from the one bein^ wild and the ot^r 

4. At. Krishnagunj I heard also of a reed called 
Modho, applied to the same uses, and the nai^ are 
nearly the same; but I have not seen it in a state fit 

fco ascertain ita affinities^ . ^ i i ^ 

5. In the south part of the district I heard of a 
reed called Khagra, but did not sro it in a state that 
could enable me to judge to which of the 
mentioned in Ronggopur it 

however it is probabty not the first kind, and from 
ita uses It is most probably tbe third 

6. Very nearly relat^ to the abo^ is a re^ 
which in the south-east corner of the district is 
planted bv those who cnltivate betel leaf, as 
Ln^eto shelter their tender charge. It is eall^ 
Kangra and may very poeaibly be the SnccAa^flt 
hengaleme of Willdenbw; but the short 

given by systematic writers are totally 
enable anv one to determine concerning 
Sneral rkcmblance is so nearly the same. ^ I have 
this reed in aR its stages, but not bainig 
the Sada Khagra in flofwer I am uncertain whether or 
dS they are different. At any rate ^cy are very 

^^^^Jn^^district four reeds are used for siting, 
nor can I say whether any one of them is the ^ 
with the Lai Khagra used in Ronggopur for tha* 
purpose. 
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7, The first called Maniyasi is found on the Kosi 
and Mahananda, and is the same with the Moneri 
Kajaj-i of Goyalpara (No. 7), Its shoots afford a 
coarse saccharine extract, that is prepared at 
Nathpur by those who make Catechu. In the south¬ 
east corner of the district I heard of a reed called 
Maaiyasi used to form the outsides of walls. From 
the name I should suppose it to be the same, and this 
is also. I suspect, the case with the reed called 
Kuchayi on the Nagar, a name that seems to be the 
same with the Kajayi of Ronggopur. 

B. The second, called Batarhi, is found both on 
the Ganges and Kosi, and its stems being strong are 
often us^ for the outside of walls. 

9 . The third kind called Dhungrhi is found 
chiefly on the Ganges. 

10 . The fourth kind called Kilki is found on the 
banks of the same river, and is reckoned the b^. 

11 . Dhanggar is a large thick reed, mowing in 
wastes near Nathpur. 1 have not seen its flower, but 
from the account of the natives it is either a 
Sacchcrvm or Arundo. Its dried stem is used for 
making fences to enclose the space which surrounds 
the houses. 

12 . The Tanggha is a laige reed of considerabJ© 
size, which in the north-east parts of the district is 
rais^ in hedges, and its woody stem is employed in 
the outsides of walls and in sheltering betel leaf. 
The shoots that supiwrt the flower are used by 
itinerant Jugglers to form a kind of shed by stringing 
them on a rope. This is extremely light, and is said 
to turn rain, although it has not the appearance of 
being fitted for the purpose. The sheath (vagina) 
that surrounds the flowering stem is split and made 
into coarse ropes, called Mut. 

13. The Sarpat is another but smaUer kindred 
reed, found in the hedges of the same parts and on 
the banks of the Kosi. It is used in the walls of 
houses, and perhaps is the Sor of Dinajpur. 

14. The Ramsur of Dimiya may however be that 
plant. It grow^ as large as a sugar cane, and ie 
usually reared in hedges by laying down cuttings of 
the stem. It b not very strong, the stem, althou^ 
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thick, being of a pithy substance. Its Bower is said 
to he like that of the Tanggha. 

15. In this district are found the larger and 
smaller rarieties of the species of Sa’Ccharuvt called 
Kosi and Kese in Honggopur (Nos. 9 and 10) and 
Dinajpur (No. 2). The difference in these seems to 
arise merely from the nature of the soil where they 
grow. When in a low moist situation the stems 
grow very long, and push roots from their lower 
joints, tn hi^ poor land the reed is stunted and 
grows erect. The Bengalese name seems to be Kese, 
while in the Hindi dialect this plant is called Kasi 
or Kas, and in some places Hari; nut the people speak 
of these with great want of precision, and sometimes 
apply these names to distinguish the greater and 
smaller varieties. The smaller in this district is often 
used as thatch, or to stuff walls, betw^een the two rows 
of reeds. The larger is often used to confine the 
stuffing. It> is however much inferior to the Ikiri, 
and the smaller kind is inferior to the next species 
that will be mentioned. It is never used for making 
ropes, at least in the western parts of the district. 

16. The Ulu or Khar of Bengal in the Hindi 
dialect is called Dabhari, and under both appellations 
are included two very distinct species, which as I have 
said in my account of Ronggopur may be the 
Saccharum Thunbergi and Saccharum Koenigii of 
botanists. These grasses are used for thatch, for 
stuffing the walls of huts, for making the ropes by 
which the frame of the house is tied, and for the mats 
on which the poorer natives sleep. In many parts it 
pays a high rent; but in some places it is so abundant 
that it is used for fuel. Jn Matiyart the grass com¬ 
monly used for thatch is call(^ Dewhari, and in 
Arariya the Dohari is used; but I presume that these 
names are mere variations of Dabhari. At the 
capital the best thatch is called Dabhij'a, which may 
uIot be another way of pronouncing the same name. 

17. The Hatni is a very coarse kind of grass, 
sometimes used for thatch, but it is of a bad quality. 
Its seeds are said to adhere to the clothes of those who 

f ass among it, so os to be exceedingly troublesome. 

rom this it may be a species of Panicum, which has 
s«)d of that kind; but of this I cannot be certain . It 
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is not the Aadropoaon, whidi has seeds of this 
nature, anil which the natives call Kangla ehor. 

18. The species of Andropo^on mentioned in 
Dinajpur (No, 10) and Bonggopur (No. 18) is very 
much used in this district. Its stems are employed 
to form the outside of walls, and its leaves the 
atnfiing and the thatch. Its root, which has a smell 
that some people think agreeable, is not used here 
and is caUed Khaakhas. The leaves, before the 
atems are shot, are called Katra. In flower it is 
called Siki. The reedy part of the stem is called 


Bima, 

19, The Sivata of the same quarter is said to w 
need for fuel ^one. By some it was said t!^t this 
18 the ffMne plant with the Byaaa of Dinajpur, a 
species of Andfopoffon. 

SJO, At Gondwara a reed called Sikra is used in 
forming the outside of walls, and this name may be 
St variation of Siki, hut of this I am uncertain. 

21. The Paliyal and Dhapri are reeds of the 

aouth-east parts of the district, of which I know 
nothing but that they are said to be used for making 
the walls of huts and as fuel. ^ 

22. The Nol of Bengal (A rundo hengalenm, 

D. 4; R. 14) iD the Hindi dialect is called Narkat. 
ft does not grow so luxuriantly as in wastes of 
^nggopur, nut in llte southern parts is much u^ 
for making mats, on which p^pTe sleep, ^d which 
ate used in loaaiBg boats. T no 

opportunitv of seeing its flower; but it is probably of 
the same kind with that seen in Dinajpur. 

23. The Jawa is a reed used bv the natives for 
TTwIring arrows, and may probably be a species of 
jruTMw, It is planted m hedges. 

24. The Kas or Kusa (D. 1; R. Ifl) or Poa cym- 
iuroides is very common, and is sacred. It is much 
used for inn kiug mats, on which the natives teth sleep 
and perform some of their endless ceremonies, 

25. The Gon is also used for makiiig mata, and 
(crowB in rice fields. It is a fine species of CyperuSt 
about three feet high, with a sharp triangular steim 

29 The Kesar grows in marshes and a^ply 
inundated fields. The stems are used for making 
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lABte rootQ BPE cateD, SO that afterwards 

I shall baTO oocasioQ to mention \i. 

il7. A epecira of Scirpm tliat is used for making 
mate;, and which seems to have some affinity to the 

S. groesu^ of LinnaeuSt was brought to me by the 
name Patera. It grows in marshes and hae a 
creeping root. Other natives speak of plants called 
Fattwa and Pati applied to the same purposes, and 
these are pn]l>ably variations of the same name. 

SJS, Tm Aksa is a dtperits, the etema of which 
ate split, beaten and twisted ipio ropes, which are 
very rad but serve to tie cattle in the stall. 

Sifi. The Sabe is a species of fschaemvm not 
noticed by the botanists waose works I possess. Its 
Iravea are used for making ropes that are employed 
in tying together the frames of houses. In eewne 
parte of the district it is raised near the houses: but 
most of what is used is brought frean the lower hills 
of Nepali from which the roots have been lately 
introduced. 

Of the plants which wild, or nearly so. 
and that are used in the diet of the nativesi I shall 
now give a short view:— 

f. Plante of the kind called Tarkari. 

1 , Piralu trees (No. 41). 

5. Dumar or Gnlar (No. 107). 

3 . Khoeka (No. 41). 

4 . Ghungli Baigan, ^tanicum £. M. 

6. Chatbel, the fruit of a plant said to 

resemble very much the Momordica 
dioica W. 

3 . The fruit of the wild THchosmthes called 
Palwal, 

7. The young shoots of bamboos are sometimes 

but rarely used. 

Ih Plante of the kind called Sak, 

1 . By far the best of these is the stem of a 
species of Caladiw^ or .^run (for I have 
not seen the flower) which grows on the 
mate of floating weeds that cover the 
surface of the lakes or marshes behind 
Gaur. On this account it ia called Dal 
Kadiu, and it has the strongest affinity 
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to tbe Bish and Bon Kochns of Rong^ 
pur. Id its quality it is however far 
superior. The stems, when merely boil¬ 
ed, have a rich taste as if they had been 
dressed with butter. It is by far the best 
vegetable that the natives possess, and 
being in much request, those who collect 
it pay a rent. 

2 . In every part of the district the Bon 

Kochu of Rcnggopur is found in both its 
varieties. 

3. The young shoots of a wild species of 

Asparagus, called Sitavari or Sitakangri* 
are used boiled with fish. In Nepal this 
plant is called Khurila. 

4. Tne Kangta Khuriya or Kangtayi, is the 

Amaranthus spinosus, 

5. The Lata Khuriya is an Amaranthus. 

0. Bathuva, a Chenopodium. 

7. Khar Batuya, a Chenopodium. 

8. Kasaungji, Cassia Sophorn W. 

fi. Kalmi, me Oiiisvagum of Humphius. 

10. Susani, Marsilia quadriiolia. 

11- Gima, Fhamaceum Mollugo. 

12. Marmariya, a specie of Stellatia not 

describe in the books that I possess. 

13. Bhotmarai, Solanum Helsatsjunda Hort: 

Mai. X, tab. 73. 

14. Bara Bhotmarai, Solanum nigrum indtcum 

E. M. 

15. Dhengkiy.’i, a sp^ies of Asplenium men¬ 

tioned in Dinajpur and Rcnggopur. 

I heard of many others; but as I can place no 
reliance on the native nomenclature, and did not find 
the plants, it would be needless to repeat them: for 
instance, in this district the Marmariya is a 
Steltaria, and in Bonggopur it is a Polygonum. 

III. Fruits used ae an acid seasoning. 

1. Amra trees (No. 02). 

2. Barhal trees (No. 111},. 

3. Bayer trees (No. 03). 

4. Jalpayi trees (No. 35}., 
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IV. Wild fruit eaten raw, 

1. Bel trees (No. 50), 

2. Paniyala trees (No, 64). 

3. Kadam trees (No, 43). 

4. Jamun trees (No. 68). 

V. Aquatic plants eaten raw. These are usually 
included under the general name Chaka Makhana, 
and wherever they abound, those who gather them pay 
a rent. 

1. The Chaka, so far as I can learn, is the 

root and fruit of the Jfeltimlnism. It is 
eaten raw, toasted and boiled. In tlie 
Hindi language the plant is called Bisang. 
Its Bengidese name is Podmo or Komol, 
but the fruit is called Chaka and the root 
Mrinal. 

2. The Makhana, so far as T can understand, is 

the plant nearly related to the above, which 
is entirely covered with prickles, and 
which I have mentioned in my account of 
Botiggopur. It is only the seeds of this 
that are esculent. 

3. 4, The Bhengt and Salak of the Hindi 

dialect are the fruits and roots of two 
kinds of iVympAaea, The one is the Saluk 
of Bengal. In the Hindi dialect its 
flower 13 called Koka or Koi. In Sa]^- 
krita the plant is called Kumud. The 
other kind is the Sundi of Bengal. In the 
Hindi dialect the flower is called by the 
same name. 

5. The Singgara of the Hindi dialect is the 

Trappa quadric(frinig of botanists. Its 
fruit is eaten. 

6 . The Kesar, from having seen merely the 

roots, I took in Dinajpur to be the Cffperus 
tuberosus, and in Bonggopur on no tetter 
grounds, I imagined t^t it might be the 
Cvperus escuientus; but having seen the 
plant here in flower, I find that it is a 
species of Scirpus, very like the Patera that 
is used for making mats. The stems of 
the Kesar are ap^ied to the same use. 
,The roots are eaten raw. 
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1 have been able to learn ootfaiog of ^ officinaJ 

plants that would be satisfactory. 

The Mehendi or Laipsojtia is used by both Hindu 
and Moslem women to stain their hands. 

The Sola or A esekyiiowi0Ke diffvsa is everywhere 
abundant, and is much used. 

The species of GuUandina used by dym and 
tanners, and mentioned in my aooount of thnajpar. 
is here called Taiyar, and is a caounoo ingrediei^ in 
tooth powder. 
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ROCK, CLAY, AND SAin>—SPRINGS AND WILLS—^SAURB 

EARTHS. 

The only rock tn the country tbsl: has been 
discovered is in a small detached MU at Manihari* 
where a calcareous mass reachies the surfer and 
is of pretty oonsiderable dimensions. I can perwive 
nnth ing in it like strata, and in diSerent parts it is of 
very various appearances. It ia what WalleiiM calls 
an aggregate rock, that is, it would seem as if oocn-* 
posed of many smaU pebbles or nodules united by a 
common cement. On the surface many of the nodules 
are half-detached, I shall not say positively whether 
from the cement having been worn away, or from not 
yet having been completed; but the former is the most 
probable, as the surface is also penetrated by many 
holes, as if worm eaten. In the cement there are also 
many veins, so that a broken surface of it has much 
the appearance of porphyry. The nodules are sorae- 
times rounded at uie comers, as if water-wom; af 
others they are very irregular in their shape, and a 
few are angular, like felsp^. The stone contains 
some small cavities, the insides of which^ although 
uneven, are enamelled, as if they had been in fusion. 
The most common colour of the ground or cement is a 
pale brick red; but it is sometirnea white, in which case 
the stone is always much softer. The ooloura of the 
nodules are veiy various, white, iron black, the same 
mised with rM, ochre yellow, brownish red, and drab. 
In general the nature Wh of the c^ent and nodules 
seems to be nearly the same. The internal surface of 
the stone is dull, with a few shining points irregularly 
scattered. It feels dry. The externa! surface is 
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rough with protuberiint coduJes, and full of 
cylindrical perforations. The fracture is compacf^ 
sometimes a little inclining to conchoidal. The 
structure ia solidi the fragments indeterminate and 
sharp. It is everywhere opaque. It ia readily 
scratched with a knife, the powder being of the same 
colour with the part scratched. It ie tough. It 
effervesces strongly with nitric acid, which although 
it reduces the whole to powder, dissolves only a part, 
probably about a half. The strongest heat that 
I could give it with a small charcoal fire, continued for 
two days, did not reduce it to lime. It indeed became 
white, attracted water w'ith a strong efforvcsccnoe and 
a hissing noise, and rent into many fragments; but it 
did not fall to pieces, the quantity of other matter 
retaining the lime. 

Some parts, chiefly those which are white, have 
very different characters from the above. In many 
parts, and these of some extent, the stone has l>oeji 
reduced to a kiud of soft substance like chalk, but 
rather harder and harsher. In a few parts, especially 
in the small nodules, it does not leave a white stain on 
cloth nor on the fingers, when handled; but when a 
large mass it generally does both, and is called Kaliya. 
This kind of substance, the nearest to chalk that 
I have seen anyw'here except in England, is most 
usually disposed in large beds, which nil galleries, as 
it were, formed in the stone, four or five feet wide and 
as many high, and running through the moss in very 
irregular directions, A man rents the privilege of 
digging this substance. He employs five people for 
two months in the year, who during that, time dig 
about 100 mam (lbs. 62 each) and deliver them to petty 
traders who beat, sift, and with a little water form 
the Kaliya into little halls, which are sold all over the 
country to the women that spin cotton, who rub if 
on their fingers. 

In other parts again of the stone, generally in 
small masses, the white matter puts on the granular 
appearance of a granite, and looks as if composed of 
fat (juartz intermixed with mealy quartz, and red 
martial veins. This also is acted on by the nitric acid, 
which totally destroys the mass but leaves a still 
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(Treater proportion of insoluble powder. In no pnrt 
could I observe the slightest trace of aiumw nor o 
vegetable exuviae. The nearest rock to it is 
opmjsite side of the Ganges, about pven miles distent. 
Chi the other side there is no rock withm the Lom- 

pany’a territory. . .. 

I can only account for the appearances of this 
rock, which are higlily singular, by supposing that 
originally it was porphyry which by some process ot 
nature has graduaUy changed the nature of most of 
its particles into lime; and if the proc^ 
stopped, may iu time become pure chalk. It is a kina 
of calcareous petrifaction of porphyry, just as we 
have siliceous and calcareous j^trifactions oi "wood, 
where the form is perfectly retained but the matter 

is Quite changed. , ^ , , 

The strata of the country in other parts insist 
entirely of clay and sand, as in Dinajpnr. The clay 
is in general very indifferent for the potter s wl^l, 
18 mostly of various shades of ash-colour when dry, 
but blackish and hard when moist. It la only in 
some parts that it contains any small stony eoncr^ 
tions; but these are found wherever there is red 
claYi which howev&r is vbtj uutxjininQn. 
potter's clay is in the southern parts of the disti'ict. 

The sand is generally very Light-coloured; but in 
some places is stained black, apparently by an adi^- 
ture of the mud of marshes, which I have descri^ m 
Eonffffopur under the name of Doh In the north-west 
comS? of the district I ob^rved some yellow 
ferruginona sand^ which the natives eonsider as ’well 
htted for making mortar* Gravel and small stones 
are found in most of the rivers, as far down ^ a^ut 
the parallel of Krishnagun j, In the Mahananda there 
happens to be none near Sannyasikata, as I mentioned 
in the account of Ronggopur; but lower down 
I observed very extensive beds. ^ 

There are no mineral springs, nor is there any 
mine. The springs are numerous, but among the 

natives none is in any request, 
SPRINGS AND WELLS- noF is thcir water ever used. 

Indeed they almost alt rise in 
bogs or marshes overwhelmed wite frogs, snakes and 
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stinking aquatic plants, so that tber have no kind 
of affinity with the pure fountains 'of mountainous 
countries. 

Water, by digging vcllSt is generally found at no 
great depUi. In the southern parts of the district 
the wells in free soil are usually from 15 to 20 cubits 
deep, and in stiff clay from 20 to 30 cubits. At 
Manihari it was said that the usual strata found in 
such situations were as follows:—In loose soil; first, 
soil 5 or 6 cubits; second, coarse white sand 3 or 4 
cubits; third, fine sand of different colours, to the 
water. In clay lands; first, soil, 3 cubits; second, 
black hard clay, 10 to 15 cubits; third, reddish clay 
containing small stony concretions, 5 to 7 cubits. 
In the northern parts the water is usually found at 
much less depths, often at 4 cubits from the surface, 
but usually at from 8 to 14. The soil is tivo or three 
cubits, then is commonly found a stratum equally thick 
containing much sand but some clay (Balu Sundri), 
then as much of a hard black potter’s cla^, becoming 
asb'Coloured when di^. Then pure sand, in which the 
water is found. It is sometimes mixed with pebbles. 
The clay is often altogether wanting, and is commonly 
very scarce near the surface. The potters usually 
procure it on the steep banks of rivers, by the action of 
which it has been exposed. The water found in the 
red clay is not go^. That found in sand is 
abimdantly clean. In general the well water is very 
good, and except when the sand in which it is found 
IS stained black, it must be considered as vastly 
preferable to that of either tanks or rivers. In sandy 
soils, the sides of the wells are always secured by rings 
of potter's ware, which are not necessary where the 
soil is stiff. 

In many parts of the districts, especially in old 
mango groves, the earth ivould seem to be strongly 

impregnated with a muriate 
SALINE EARTHS. of soda, as the cattle are fond 
of licking these parts and a 
culinary salt is prepared from this earth by boiling. 
On old mud walls that have been sheltered from the 
rain, a saline matter often effloresces. This by 
Fmroi^eans has usually been supposed to be nitre, and 
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indeed it may be a nitronfl salt; but it would not se^ 
to be the nitrate of potash, for in some operationa the 
natives require both Bubstances. 

I have not yet had an opportunity of analysing 
the specimens of these saline earths which I took, 
with an exactness that would enable^ me to spt^k 
precisely on their nature. In the division under 
Thanah Gondwara I heard of another saline earth 
called Us Mati, but I did not hear of it in tmm to 
view the place. It is however said that the washer¬ 
men of the neighbourhood collect it for bleaching linen* 
There can be therefore little doubt but that its chief 
saline ingredient is the carbonate of soda, which a 
little farther west is found in vast quantities. 



Ezfmct from Dn Itiitnifftfiiif. 

Your lnqiiirifla BbouJd be ftutiruUrly dimeted lo the MIowtDg 
Kib|B<:tA| whi^li Bra to examino vritli es much ftccurac}^ as Local 
clrcumataUL^? wlU admit:— 

■ # # • t m a » 

IV* AgricMi]tur0f under w^bicb head jour inquiries are to be directed 
to tha iQUowIng points :— 

lif. — The diirerenl kinde ol vegetables eultivatadt whether lor 
tood^ faragep medicine, or IntoxicetlOD i or aa raw materJala 
lor the arts; modea of cultivution for each kind; the soaaoaa 
when tbej are eown and reaped t the value ol the 
produce ot a given extent ot land cultivated with each 
kind; the pre^t analog to the cultlvalor from eachp and 
the mannei- in which ee^h ia prepared and fitted for m&rkei. 
Should U appeal- that any mw object of cultivation could 
be Lniroduc^ with advantage, you viU aiiggast the rceuiB 
bv which ita Introdpctlon mtj ba encouraged, 

Pad.—The impteinenta ol huebandrj emplojed,. with the dcfecta 
and advantagefl of each, and augge^tintia tnr the Introduetioii 
of new once, Lbet may be more effectual. 

3rd.—The manure employed for tlie SdiU espedeUj the meana 
need for inigation* 

—The mcana used for excluding fiooda and inundatJGnB, with 
eueh remarks ae may oocur to you on the defects in their 
managgniEiii, and the ramediea that might be employed. 

—^The dtflcreELt breeda ot the cattle^ poultry, and ott»r 
domestic Animals reared by the natives. The manner in 
which they are bred and kept; the profits derived from 
rearing and maintaining them; tha Mnda used in lebourj 
whether the prodnoo ot the country be aufficlent, without 
importation, to answer the demode or to enable the 
farmer to export; and whether bjiv kinds not now feared 
might be advanlagenusly IniToduced. 

dth. — Fences^ the varloua kinda that are nr that might he 

introduced, with ohservations concertiiiig tho ntlHtj ol thii 
part of agricultura in the present atate of the country* 

Xhe state of forme; their n&ual aize, the stock required 
with the manner tn which II is procured; the Kcpcneo of 
management; tha rcnti whether paid in specie or in kind; 
the wapw end condition of farming ELCrvante and labauroro 
employed in husbsndrv i teaum by which lerms are held, 
with their comparative advanlngea; and tbo meanfi which, 
in your opinion ^ may bo omplcyed to extend and improve 
the eultlvation ol the country* 

Stk—The state of the landed propftrty* and the tenurea by 
which Lt is held, in ao fnr w theae seem to affect agricyh 
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PART IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 


CHAPTER I. 

VABIOUB KINDS OF CULTIVATION. 

INTBODUCTION—^PLANTS CU1.TTVATED FOR CKA.IN OH 
vegetables OB FRUIT—THREAD OB ROPE—SACCHARINB 
jgiCE — CHEWING OR SMOKING — DYEING REARING 
insects—MATS—FATTENING CATTLE. 

Before entering upon this subject, I think it my 
duty to acknowledge the obligations under w'hicb l 
am to Mr. Eilerton of Guyamatti, who has long 
resided in the district, who is very conversant in 
almost every department of Ite culture, and who has 
with great patience and liberality communica^ 
many of his observations. I am also indebted for 
some useful observations to Mr. Smith of NathpuTt 
the oldest European resident in the district 

In the General Statistical Table (No. I) I have 
supposed that, besides 404 miles of land fit IJ® 
plough which at present are in fallow, tbe^ are 41Q3 
square miles actually occupied; and in this I do not 
include what pays rent for pasture, or for gra^ ana 
reeds that are preserved for thatch, but only what is 
occupied by houses, gardens, plantations and culti¬ 
vate fields. - j 

In the Statistical Table No. I'd will be found an 

estimate of the manner in which this occupied land is 
employed, and of the various crops that it produc^, 
and in the following eighteen Tables (Nos. 14—^1) will 
be found many particulars respecting the cultivation 
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of each, together with an estimate of the quantity 
and Talne of the average produoO, when sold at the 
price usual in wWesale, immediately after harvest, _ 
With regard to farther particulars I shall io 

f eueral refer to niy account of the agriculture of 
linajpur, and here shall only mention what 1 observed 
in this district that differs ironi the accounts already 
given. 

Although for the sake of method I have in the 
following account divided the objects of cultivation 
into different classes, yet in practice, as will be seen 
from the 13th Table, no attention is paid to these 
distinctions, and plants of the various classes are not 
only sown in the same ground at different seasons of 
the year, but are even intermixed in the same crop, 
so that to separate the proffts and expenses of each, 
all being cultivated by a common stock, would in many 
cases be impracticable. 

This practice of mixing the crops seems to ^ 
much more general in this district tnan either in 
Dinajpur or Bonggopur. Xt no doubt ou the whole, 
were a series of years taken into account, diniinishea 
the produce very considerably, not only as one article 
injures another by its growth, and us the reaping 
of the earlier articles does more or less injury to the 
later, but as it is more exhausting, and the ground 
prepared for one article is less fitted for produc¬ 
tion of the others than if it was prepared for only 
one. The practice has however one most important 
advantage; it renders the annual average produce of 
each farm more equal; for if the season is unfavourable 
for one thing it will more probably suit another, so 
t^t every man is more secure from being destitute., 
and on the whole there is less daujger of that total 
failure which might produce famine, the greatest 
of all evils. 

The constant succession of crops from the same 
fields, although by exhausting the ground It no doubt 
diminishes the general produce, yet as the whole 
seldom fails, tends to prevent the same evil and ought 
therefore by all means to be encouraged, The vast 
variety of articles cultivated, and the numerous 
different sorts of each, seem also highly advantageous, 
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as enabling the farmer to suit his crops better to the 
vQrious wils fLod circuinist silicas of tno season tnaii 
could be otherwise done. 

/Much subject for experimects, highly itinwrtanl^. 
concerning the various advantages of each still 
remains untouched; but the farmers of this district 
have paid much more attention to the subject than 
those towards the east, and especially those of 
Ron^opur. It is true that the seasons here seem to 
be more uncertain, which is probably the reason why 
the peoples have mado greater exertions; but od the 
banka of the Tista and Brahmaputra the variations 
in the floods of different years would require more 
attention to this subject than the people have 
bestowed, and many lands now considered as useless in 
Ronggopur would by the people here be made to 
produce a great variety of useful articles. 

Here it must be otj^rved that a great quantity of 
seed, of many different kinds, is sown without any 
previous culture. The farmer merely scatters the 

among the mud at the ccmmeacement of t^e fair 
weather, and is at no other trouble with his crop 
until be comes to reap it. This is performed 
in two situations. One is among the growing 
rice when approaching to maturity, as is 
commonly practised towards the east; but here 
the custom is not only extended, but a 
much greater variety of articles is thus sown. It does 
little or no injury to the rice, and although the after 
crop is seldom heavy, it costs almost nothing. The 
other situation is on thie banks of the gr^t rivers 
Kosi and Ganges, where as the floods retire, lai^e 
spaces are left covered by mud and free from weeds. 

Such a happy and favourable opportunity for 
sowing seed might be found in many places near the 
Brahmaputra. I am not sure, however, that the 
people tnere do not adopt a better plan. They wait 
until the mud dries so far that it can once at lea^ 
be ploughed, before the seed is sown, and thus avoid 
the risk of losing their seed by any accidental return 
of the flood. I believe however, that such returns 
ate more frequent in the Brahmaputra than on the 
Ganges. 
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Although this mode of ^wing grain without 
pre^’ious culture is perhaps not ill suited to some places 
of this district, it does not reauire any particular 
encouragement, the indolent habits of the people 
prompting them to carry it to a length that in many 
cases perhaps is injurious. Towards the west, 
where these habits increase in strength, they 
have carried their personal indulgence still 
farther. One kind of the spontaneous rices 
(Uridham) which are found in Bengal, and 
which has very long awns, is a very common 
weed in low marshy lands. In most parts the 
farmers are at the pains to remove it; for if the 
precaution is not ns^ in fields that are favourable 
for its growth, it would in the course of a few years 
choke the kinds that are cultivated, as its grain when 
ripe is shaken by the least wind, and remains in the 
mud until the following year.' Manv carel^ 
farmers in the western parts have allowed this inferior 
grain to overrun their fields, and content themselves 
with saving as much of its ^ain as they can- enough 
is always shaken to serve for seed, and they are at 
no sort of trouble but with the harvest. This indeed 
is very scanty, but the grain is considered as a food 
of extraordinary purity, . 

1. CULMIFEROTTS PLANTS CULTIVATED POR THEIR GRAIN, 

As the quantity of spring rice reared in the 
marshes behind Gaur far exceeds what I have any- 

where else observed, I shall 

SPRING RICE. give a particular detail. It 
]s chiefly reared upon the banks 
of marshes, which gradually dry as the spring 
advances, but which always retain water in the centre 
sufficient to supply the fields, to which it is raised by 
machinery. This land is unfit for any other crop. 
Between the Ifith of September and the I4tb of 
November the farmer ploughs a plot on the edge of the 
marsh, then full of water. This serves for a seed 
bed, and for every bigah that he intends to reap, he 
sows one-tenth of a bigah. The seed, before it is sown, 
is made to sprout by steeping it 36 hours in water, and 
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’then keepiDg it in a warm place covered with gra^. 
The is filled with water and reduced to mud, 
among which, durii^ the time above mentioned, the 
seed is sown. It springs rapidly, and between thfs 
16th of October and the 11 th of January it is trans¬ 
planted twice, low’er down on the side of the marsh, 
as the water retires. At each transplanting it 
occupies double the space it did before Between the 
12th of January and 11 th of April it is finally trans¬ 
planted, so that for every bigah that was sown it now 
occupies ten, the seedling land and all that has been 
used in the successive transplantations being again 
employed. About one-half of the whole is finally 
transplanted in the first month of the season, and is 
extremely productive; five-eighths rf>f the rest! are 
transplanted in the second month, and give an 
indifferent crop; and three-eighths are transplanted 
in the third month, making so miserable a return that 
the practice would seem to be bad economy, but the 
people would be otherwise idle. The crop is reaped 
Mtween the 12 th of April and the 12th of June. An 
industrious man with a pair of oxen can cultivate in 
the season (9 months) 10 bighas Calcutta measure, the 
seed of which, at from 8 to 10 seers ( 8(1 s. w.), will be 
about 2^ mans. The produce of one half transplanted 
early, at from 8 to 10 mans a bigha = 45 mans; of 
five-eighths [of the rest] transpTanted during the 
middle season, at from 7 to 4 irtuns a bigha =16i-e 
mans, of three-eighths [of the rest] transplanted in 
the late season, at from 2 to 3 mans a bigha. = 81 ^^ 
wiZJi.'f; total produce manSf leaving nearly 52 

in^n.sr after deducting seed. This is a very poor return 
for a man’s labour for nine months. The watering is 
very troublesome, but the ploughing and weeding are 
very easy and the early crop is uncommonly certain. 
The summer rice (Bhadai) is a very important 
crop, as will appear from the Tables. There is not 

such a variety as in Ranggopur, 
summer RtCE- but considerably more than in 
Dinajpur. The most remark¬ 
able kinds, as named in the dialect of Mithila, are as 
follows 1 st. Loki; 2 nd. Ginodha—both somewhat 
fine, and sown on high land. They are nsualLy 
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followed by a winter crop of pulse, seeds for oil, 
wheat, or Jine transplanted winter rice, some of which 
has pulse sown amongst it when nearly ripe 3rd. 
Sasarphul—a coarse grain sown on high land. This is 
usually followed by linseed or barley. Ad these are 
often sown intermixed with Maruya and Maghuya- 
arahar, or sometimes with a pulse called^ Tolhuli, 
which nearly resembles the Thakuri of Dinaj pur, and 
which ripens among the stubble, 4th. Ajan—a 
coarse grain sown on low land. This is nuwtly 
followed by transplanted rice. 5th. Kabatroani—a 
coarse grain sown on low land This is late and does 
not admit of a second crop. These two are often sown 
mberxnixed with winter rice to a much greater extent 
t-ban in Dinajpur. Such are the names and kinds in 
the western parts of the district. Those used in the 
eastern resemble those in Rouggopur and Dinajpur, 
None is tran&jdanted. 

In some parts the people presence for fodder the 
tops even of summer rice. It seems to be mere pre¬ 
judice that it is hurtful to cattle; and when the 
weather happens to be favourable, much of the straw 
of the summer ri<» might be preserved. Broadcast 
sunmier rice admits of a crop of China, taken from 
the same land in spring, before it is sown. 

In this district there is raised a very small 
quantity of the rice which is reaped in the end of Sep¬ 
tember or beginning of October, and which in the 
dialect of Mithila is called Sail. It is probable that 
a little is also raised in Dinajpur, although it escaped 
my notice; for in some ceremonies bf religion it is con¬ 
sidered as necessary. 

The winter rices in Mithila are called Aghan 
and Hengwat; the former signifying the month and 

the latter the season at which 
wiNTEB KlCE. they are reaped. One manner 
of cultivating winter rices 
which is practised on some sandy land near the Kosi, 
deserves particular notice. This land, called Sorah, 
produces in the beginning of the rainy season a crop of 
long grass, which is cut and given to the cattle. 
Between the 15th of July and the t5th of August the 
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field is ploughed twice, 0 ,nd sown broadcast with 
winter rice of several kinds, all very coarse. 

The varieties of 'winter rice are very mimerona, 
and the study of these is highly important to the prac 
tical farmer, for the difFerent kinds vary much, as 
being bettor or worse suited for different soils and 
elevations^ but their names differ in almost every 
petty vicinity, so that it would be endless to detail 
them. I shall therefore merely mention them in the 
classes which I have enumerated in Dinajpur. 

The coarsest kinds are sown broadcast on the 
loAvest lands, and entirely by themselves. Even in 
one part of one estate (Fergunah Dharampur, Zila 
Nathpur), I heard of no less than eighteen different 
kinds, and the list was probably far from beiag com¬ 
plete. One of them, called Piehar, is more than 
usually liable to break when it is b^ten to separate 
the husk. The grain is not lost, but is not so saleable 
as that which remains entire. Where the land is 
exceedingly low these kinds are sown betw'een the 13th 
of March and the 11 th of April, but the common seed 
season is in the following month. This crop not only 
admits of pulse (Khesan) being sown among it w^hen 
growing, and allowed to ripen among the stubble, but 
me pulse is sometimes mixed with mustard (Hayi) or 
rape seer! ^Sarisha), when it is sown among the 
growing corn. In the same manner are frequently 
so’wn, among this rice when growing, various other 
kinds of grains, such as the field pea, rape seed, 
mustard, and barley. 

The kinds of winter rice which are sown broad¬ 
cast along with songner rice are not so numerous nor 
so coarse, and they are sown on higher land between 
the middle of Eebrua^ and the middle of April, but 
it seldom springs until long after, when a good deal 
of rain has come. The kind of millet) called Kaiiu 
is sometimes sown together with the broadcast winter 
rice, and the same is practised with the pulse called 
Harimug. 

One kind of winter rice, eowm broadcast by itself 
on middling high land, ripens between the middle of 
October and the middle of November, The others are 
two months later. The winter rices that are sown 
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broadcast Jb this district, except three or four kindst 
are reckoEed to keep equally well with any trans¬ 
planted rice« Although therefore this kind of 
cultivation ought to be more valuable than in Dinaj- 
pur, it is not so eagerly followed, and much of the 
waste laud in the southern parts of the district would 
appear to be very fit for the purpose. It is, however, 
one of the greatest crops in the district 

In Dinajpur a particular class of rices is 
preserved for middling nigh laud; but in this district 
all the above-mentioned kinds of winter rice are trans¬ 
planted on land which is usually covered to about one 
cubit in depth. Where the water commonly rises to 
a greater neight, they are sown broadcast. These 
kinds are not improved in quality by being 
transplanted. Khesari is sown among them, when 
nearly ripe, and grows among the stubble If the 
crop on this land has been spoiled either by too much 
or too little water, the field is usually cultivated with 
wheat or barley, or the latter mixed with mustard, 
or with mustard and lentils. 

The class of winter rices ivhich is raised on high 
fields is transplanted between the middle of Septem¬ 
ber and the middle of October; but here it is only in 
favourable circumstances that it admits of a previous 
crop.^ The favourable circiunstances are a stiff soil 
(Matiyal), which enables^ the field to retain moisture, 
and early showers in spring, w’hich permit such a soil 
to be cultivated. When the farmer is contented with 
one crop, as is most usual, it is heavy; when he takes 
a crop previous to transplanted rice, this is trifling, 
and the value of the first is inferior. 

Tliese finer rices, as in Dinajpur, will not grow 
on very low land, while most of the rich free soil that 
is high is here preserved for winter crops of other 
grains. In this district I heard of no fine winter rice 
which equals that of the clay near the Karatoya, so 
M to be ranked with the fourth or finest class of rices 
in Dinajpur. 

The seed for winter transplanted rice, when 
grouted before it is sown, in the eastern part of the 
district is called Pota; and the seedlings, when sown 
without having undergone that operation, are there 
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called Kbaiir; but in the western part, seed that has 
been sown sprout^ is called Cbtut^ija ot Achh^* and 
that which ia sown dry is called seed (Biija), 

In most cases the natives will not allow that they 
take any crop from the seedling land, which I have 
therefore allowed to be the case io the Tables i but I 
suspect that I have been misinformed, and that the 
greater part gives a crop as in Eanggopur. In some 
places, indeed, they acknowledge that they sow no 
seedling land for the coarser kinds of transplanted 
winter rice, but pluck up seedlings from the fields 
that have bwn sown broadcast, whira are always sown 
too thick, and which are at any rate thumed in 
weeding. This is practised chiefly in the 
western parts, and there these seedling are call^ 
Khaur, the same name that in the %vestern parts is 
given to seedlings reared on fields reserved for the 
purpose, by sowing seed that is not sprcuted. The 
allowance of seedling land stated in Arariya, 
Bahadurgunj, and TJdhrail was one^ighth of the land 
to be transplanted, in Dulalgunj one-ninth, and in 
ail the other parts one-tenth; but some deduction must 
be allowed for the coarse kinds, the seedlings for which 
are taken from what is sown broadcast on low land. 

The seed sown without preparation, as in Dinaj- 
pur, is by far the moat common practice. Stunmer ri^ 
is never sown by being dibbled. A bigah of land, if 
the seed is sprouted, requires ten sers, while a ser leas 
suffices where this operation is not performed. The 
people here seem to pay a good deal of attention to 
wee din g their rice, especially the summer crop on high 
ground. !lfefore harvest they do not imitate the 
people of Dinaj pur in laying their rice down as it 
approaches maturity. 

The farmers almost always sell their rice in a 
rough state, and one kind of the petty dealers 
(Beparis) bring it home from the markets in that 
state, and hire women to beat it and remove the 
hus^. These traders chiefly supply the common 
markets with grain for consumption. By this means 
an enormous additional expense for carria^ is 
required. Another class of petty dealers (Paikara) 
who supply the foreign merchants for exportation. 
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having no cattle, ^ree with the farmers to beat the 
rice and to bring it to the warehouse. 

The reward that is allowed here for the trouble- 
eome operation of removing the husks from rice is 
much smaller than anywhere else that I have been. 
At Puraniya the owner gives 70 sers of rice in 
the husk for 40 sers of clean grain, when the operation 
is performed without boiling. Now according to the 
experiments related in mjjr account of Binajpur, 70 
sers of rice treated in this manner ought to give 45 
sers of good entire rice, leaving five sers or one-ninth 
of the whole for the woman’s trouble. Besides this, 
she would have 336 sers of broken grains, not so 
saleable, but equally nourishing. 

When the operation is performed by boiling, the 
woman gets 13 sers of rougn rice, and delivers 8 of 
clean. According to the experiments which T have 
stated in my account of Dinajpur, the W’oman from 
13 sers of rough rice should procure 0*767 sers of 
clean, leaving for her trouble 1*767 or rather more than 
18 per cent, of the whole. The instrument almost 
everywhere used, where the rice is to be cleaned on 
a large scale for exportation or retail, is the pestle 
moved by a lever (Dhengki). What the good women 
clean for the use of their own families is almost 
always done wdth the common wooden pestle and 
mortar j and I perceive a considerable difference in the 
effect of the two operations. Where the ordinary 
pestle and mortar is used, and the rice has been boiled, 
as was done in the experiments at Dinajpur, few or 
none of the ^ains are broken; but when the heavy 
pestle raised Dy a lever ie employed, the quantity of 
broken grain is always considerable. It is equally 
wholesome but is not saleable. Two women 

usually beat in company, and their ordinary morning 
work is to clean 6§ sers (82 s. w.) in two days! 
They therefore in that time procure about 113| lbs. 
avoirdupois of clean grain, of which their share is 
almost 18J lbs. or 4:684 lbs. daily for each It must 
however be observed that the people admit of no such 
profit. They Gay that 66 sers of rough rice on an 
average give only from 43 to 44 sers of clean. The 
cleaner, on this supposition, in place of 18 per cent, 
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received only a very little more than 8 per cent the 
woman’s daily gaining would be only 1'855 lb. of clean 

rice- . . j u 

In the eastern parts where grain is measured, tne 
reward is higher, as in Kbarwa, where a woman 
receives 24 measures of roi^h rice and returns 10 
measures of clean grain. Two women are there 
suppo^ in their usual morning work to be able to 
beat 20 sers (92 s, w.). According to the experiments 
I have made, the quantity of rough grain would be 
2267 cubic inches, the quantity of clean grain would 
be 1255 cubic inches, and after giving parts to the 
owner they would have for their dai^ trouble 310 cubic 
inches or 11^ lbs. of clean grain, From this it would 
appear that where the reward for cleaning rice is 
high, women clean little; and where the reward is low, 
they work hard, so as to make almost as high w^es. 

The manners of preparing rice called in Dinajpur 
Chira, Khai and Muri, and here Chura, Lava and 
Murhi, are not near so commonly used in the western 
parts of this district; but rice parched (Bhuna) without 
any previous preparation is much more eaten, and the 
people more frequently grind their rice, and form it 
into the kind of cakes (Bhaka), which are usually 
boiled like a pudding. 

Wheat is much more used here than in Dinajpur. 
Except rich and luxurious people, who have the finer 

kind (Jfayda) separated, the 
orrreR grain. whole wheat is reduced to 
coarse Hour (Ata), from which 
little bran is separated. This is always mixed with 
cold water and formed into the cakes (Boti) which 
the Hindus toast in an earthen platter. They are 
totally unacquainted with the art of fermenting 
bread; hut at the capital some Moslems know the 
mystery of baking. In some parts the straw of 
wheat is given to cattle, in others it is neglected. 

Barley is sometimes sown on the bantm of the great 
rivers as the floods retire, w'ithout any previous culture. 
It is much used by the poor. Half of it is first beaten 
to separate the husks; it is then ground to meal, and 
formed with cold water Into cakea, that are toasted, 
Tlie other half La beaten, then parched, and then 
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ground into meal, which is mixed with cold water and 
salt. This is called Chhatn. The natives have not 
the art of boiling it bq as to form porridge. In some 
places barley straw also is given to cattle. 

Maruya or the C^nomrus Coroeanus of 
Willdenow, which from a minate difference in the fruit 
Gmrtner has ch<»en to call by a new name Eleusiite, 
is much used, especially on the w^t side of the Kosi. 
The Maruya is ground in a hand-mill, sometimes 
having previously been parched, sometimes not. The 
meal is formed with boiling water into cakes, that are 
toasted. The straw is often given to cattle. In poor 
soils this is cultivated, as in Dinajpur, with the 
Cytisus Cajan and rice, which form a valuable crop. 

A good deal of maize, Indian com {Zea Mays), 
called here Makkat, is used. The people like it, but 
they im^ine that it occasions fluxes. The experi¬ 
ments which the natives have tried on its cultivation 
show that, in their hands at least, the sanguine 
expectations which might be formed from the experi¬ 
ments tried at Bonggopur would not be realized. The 
grain is sometimes parched, and eaten with salt; or it 
is dried, ground into meal, mixed with cold water, and 
formed into cakes that are toasted. The leaves aud 
fresh stems are sometimes given to cattle; but the 
quantity is so inconsiderable that the natives are not 
sensible of any advantage; and near Kaliyachak, so 
slow is the progress of knowledge that the people who 
give all manner of other straw to their cattte bum 
this, as being totally unflt for fodder. The cattle 
however are voraciously ea^r to procure it, which is 
perhaps the reason why it is neglected by the natives, 
who would have a great difficulty in preserving the 
crop- 

Janera, or the Holeus S&rgum of botanists, in this 
district is a less considerable crop than maize. The 
natives think it more wholesome, but not so palatable. 
It is used in the same manner; but when parched, if 
exposed two nights to the dew, the grain swells out like 
the preparation of rice called here Lava. Cattle eat 
the stems and leaves, but not eagerly. In some places 
there is only one kind, and what 1 saw was everywhere 
that which has a white seed; but in Bbamda'ha the 
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people reckon three kinda : Gehungya, Narkatia and 
Rakaa. which I did not see. . 

The kinds of millet called Kaun (Pamcnm 
italicttm) and China (Panicum miliaceun E. M.) in 
aome parts of this district are much cultivate, and in 
times of scarcity the cnltivation has with ^reat 
advantage been much extended, especially that of the 
latter, which ripens quickly and with very little rain. 
The China is of two kinds, called Bhadai and Vaiaakhi 
according as it ripens in spring or in the middle of 
the rainy season. A very little Bajra. the flolnAS 
spicatus of botanists, is reared in this district. It 
is but a poor grain, and does not deserve encourage* 
ment. The quantity is too trifling to have obtained a 
place in the Tables of produce. 

There are two other kinds of mOlet, which are 
reared in a more considerable quantity. The one is 
called Sama or Kheri, and does not seem as yet to 
have been introduced into the ^sterns of modem 
botanists; but Br. Roxburgh in his manuscript collec¬ 
tions. I believe, calls it Panicum frumentacfium. It 
has a verv strong resemblance to the Holcus Sorghum, 
The other is called Kodo, and is probably a species of 
Poi^alum, which I know grows in Tirahut. Both are 
very poor grains; and in a country producing so many 
better kinda seem to deserve little attention 

2. LEGUMINOUS PL.\NTS CULTIVATEB FOE TETEtB GRAIN. 

On the whole the most common pulse here is the 
Mash Kalai, which has seeds of a green colour with 
a white eye. I have not seen this plant in a state fit 
for ascertaining its botanical appellation, as it is pop- 
fined to parts of the district which T did not visit in 
the proper season. The name Max given to a kindred 

? lant by European botanists, according to the 
Portuguese orthc^raphy, is the same with the Mash of 
the Hmdi dialect, or the Mas of Calcutta; but so far aa 
I can judge, the Max of botanists is the Thakuri of 
this district and of Dtnajpur, which in Eonggopur ia 
indeed called Mas, but produces a pulse of very 
different qualities, which is readily distinguished by 
its colour. On the banks of the Ganges the Mash is 
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reare<i in v^t quantities, and is oft«n sown on the 
mud as tlw river dries up, without any ploughing, and 
ripens without any sort of trouble. There it fre¬ 
quently forms the common diet of the natives, is 
ground into meal and formed into cakes, which are 
toasted. In other parts, however, it is only used like 
other pulse, that is to say, it is fre(^ from the husk and 
split, forming what is called Dal. This is used io two 
manners. First, mixed with rice, boiled and seasoned 
with oil or butter, and salt and spices, it forms 
Khichri, very much used in cold weather, Secondly, 
fried with oil or butter, and capsicum, salt and 
turmeric, it foras what we call a curry, but by the 
natives here this also is called simply Dal, In this 
dbtrict a preparation called Bari is made from Mash. 
The entire pulse is steeped a night in cold water, then 
the integuments are rubbed off with the hand. The 
pulse is then beaten in a mortar or rubbed on a stone 
with some water until it forms a paste, into which 
small pieces of the cucrurbitaceous fruit called Kuiara 
are put; to these arc added salt, the carminative seed 
called Mauri, and sometimes Assafoetida The whole 
is formed into small py^^^dical plums, which are 
dried in the sun and usm in curries or stews These 
are most oommonly made in the dry season, and then 
will keep three months. Here cattle will eat both 
husks and straw of the Mash, and the latter is some¬ 
times kept for them. The natives imagine that this 
pulse is cooling. 

The Max of botanists, here aa in Din a j pur, is 
called Thakuri, and is readily distinguished from the 
foregoing by its seeds when fresh being black and green 
mixed. l\Tien old they become almost entirely of a 
di rty black. It is rear^ in most parts of the d [ETtricts; 
but on the whole in much less quantity than the 
former. 

Kheaari {Latkyrus sativus W.) is a very common 
milse. It also is prepared in the manner called Bari, 
for which the Dal of this pulse is steeped for about six 
hours, and then treated as already mentioned, It is 
alto ground into meal (Beaan), which is used liv those 
Wh9 iuake sweetmeats. On the banks pf the great 
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rivers it is often sown ns the floods retire, withont the 
mud having undergone any culture. 

In this country vast quantities of the Ctfttsus 
Cajan, called here Arahar, are cultivated. There are 
two kinds, that from the months in which they ripen 
are called Maghi and Vaisakhi. The latter is of the 
finest quality, and is sown by itself on a good clay 
soil, or placed in hed^s round other crops, especially 
round sogar’Cane, ana is the kind raised in Ranggopur 
and in the south of Dinajpur. Soi^ smaller pulses 
are occasionally intermixed, as will appear from 
the Tables. The Maghi is sown on poor sandy lands, 
sometimes by itself but more commonly miKed with 
siimmeT rice and Maruya, as described in Dinajpur, in 
the northern parts of which a good deal is reared. 
This kind is also sown mixed with a variety of other 
articles, as will appear from the Tables. The seed of 
either kind will fail, if it is attempted to be managed 
like that of the other. The stems of Arahar in this 
district, owing to the scarcity of bamboos and reeds, 
are frequently used for making the fences which 
surround the native huts. 

In this country there is reared a ^eat deal of the 
pulse which in the western parts is called Badam, a,nd 
is the Cicer arietimm of Linnieus. In the east ern side 
of the district it is more usually called Ghana or Bnt, 
and in other places it is called Dhangga. The 
with a white flower is everywhere called Kablibut, and 
sells dearer, but very little is produced. This is tou- 
sidered as a pure ofiering to the gods, while the variety 
with a red flower is only fit for man. It is reckoned a 
heating food, and by the natives is never given to 
cattle, ueing too high priced. It is used mostly split 
(Dal) which is done by dicing it two or three days in 
the sun. and grinding it in a h^d mill. It is also 
used merely parched, and eaten with or without a little 
salt or oil. Thirdly, it is sometimes merely steeped in 
cold water until it swells, and then it is mixed with a 
little salt or extract of sugar-cane. Fourthly, it is 
ground into flour (Besan) for preparing sweetmeats. 

Masur or the lentil is much cultivated and is 
Uiied only when split (Dal). 
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A good deal of the poor pulse called Kurthi or 
Kulthi, mentioned in Ron^opur, ia reared in this 
district, and ia the food that is us^ by the natives to 
fatten cattle. It is imagined to be very heating. 
Men however eat it in curries. Before it ia ground, 
in order to separate the int^uments it must be dried 
over the fire. The common feld pea (Matar) is also a 
good deal cultivated, and is only used split. There 
are two varieties, Maghi and Vaisakhi, one of which 
ripens in winter, and one in sprit^. 

'The Pkaseolus Munqo in this district is a good 
deal cultivated, and is called Hari and Vaisakhi Mug. 
It is used both split and for making the kind of balls 
called Bari. It may be split and freed from the husks 
either by drying it over the fire, or by oiling it and 
exposing it to the sun before it is put into the mill. 
I heard of a species called Seha Mug or Mahananda, 
which probably has some near affinity to the feuegoing* 
but I did not'see it. It is often sown on the banks 
of rivers, without any previous culture; but is raised 
to only a trifling extent. 

The Meth Kalai of this district is the Phaseolus 
mimmus of Humphius, which in Eonggopur is called 
Rheri, and only a small quantity is reared. It is used 
split, and is considered as veij heating. The integu¬ 
ments are separated by parching, before it is put into 
the mill. 

Bora is a leguminous plant w^hich I have not seen, 
but in most parts of the district a little is reared. 
Like Khesari it may be split without either previous 
oiling or parching. It is used also in the kind of balls 
called Bari. The Barbati is a pulse very nearly 
related to the above, but ite seed is vastly smailer. I 
am told that it is the same with the Labiyah of 
Ron^opur, which is the Dolichos Sinensis. 

The Cadeliutn of Humphius is here called Bhet 
Mash, It is of very little consequence. The same 
is the case with another pulse called Tulbuli, which I 
have not seen growing. To judge from the appearance 
of the grain, 1 should take It to be e^cactly thr; same 
with the Mash Kalai. 
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3, PLANTS RZAHED FOR THE OIL IN THEIR SEEDS, 

In the greater part of the district these may be 
considered as the staple article of cultii'ation; for 
although on the whole greatly inferior in value to the 
grains which serve as food, yet they are the great obje<it 
of commerce, and that by which the greater part of the 
rent is paid. The most conunon are the two species 
mentioned in my account of Dinajpur under the names 
of Sarisba and Turi, which there I have considered, as 
species of Sinapis, and often called mustard ^ hut 
perhaps they approach nearer to the Ra^seed of 
Enroi^ and I snail now call them by that name. 
The two species differ in points which are so inipute 
that they do not deserve much attention. In Dina j pur 
indeed it was supposed that the one was more pro¬ 
ductive of oil than the other, aud that the^'e was a 
difference in the quality of the two oils; but neither the 
people of this district nor those of Ron^gopiir seem to 
be aw*are of these circumstances: and J am uncertain 
whether this is to be attributed to their want of obser¬ 
vation, or to the opinion of the people in Dinajpur 
having its origin in imagination. I have not f^n 
able to ascertam this circumstance, because the native 
nomenclature for these plants, in this district, is so 
confused that without seeing the plant growing 1 can¬ 
not trust to purchasing the seed; for the same names 
are applied to both very irregularly. These names 
are Sarisha, Maghi Sarisha. Turt, and Kajali, and 
in different vicinities these names are applied in 
opposite senses. 

The species of Radish {Ruphanus), the seed of 
which is used for producing oil, in this district is 
reared in great q^uantities, and is a very linturiant 
crop r but the natives prefer the oil of the rape-seed. 
This plant is here also called Tora; but is more com¬ 
monly known by the name of Purabi Sarisha or old 
rape-seed, having perhaps been the kind that formerly 
was alone cultivate. It is also called Se-uti Sarisha 
or white rape-seed, the grain lieing much lighter 
coloured than that of the other kind, 

Rayi or the Siuopw AmboinicuTii of Rumphius 
is what should properly be translated mustard, as it 
has qualities similar to the European plant of that 
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name Much more is reared in this difltnct th^ 
towards the east* and it is sometimes sown on the banks 
of rivers without any previous culture: hut mwe 
commonly it is a winter crop after summer non. ^ In 
the south part of this district 1 heard of two 
said to resemble the Kayi, and which are called 
Gangrayi and Rayichi Sarisha. I had no opportnnity 
of seeing them, nor am 1 certain that they are different 
from the common Rayi. 

The Tisi or linseed in this district is a common 
article of cultivation. It in no respect differs from the 
flax of Europe: but I doubt whetner a supply of seed 
could be sent from hence It ripens in March and 
April, and might no doubt be forwarded to Ireland 
and Scotland in abundance of time to be sown in tto 
following year; but it seems doubtful whether its 
vegetating powers could be preserved through such a 
long voyage, and the freight w’ould probably be too 
heavy. The climate would, I am persuaded, be no 
objection- as the plant here grows in the cold wyather, 
which is not hotter than our summers. The price here 
for the last two years has been about 1 rupee for 40 
sers of 82 if s. w., which is about 84|lb avoirdupois 
The experiment however seems worth the trying, and 
a few hundredweight might be sent home to be given 
to experienced farmers, who might ascertain its 
quality In this countrj' the plant is of a very dimi¬ 
nutive growth, which seems to be owing partly to its 
being sown too thin, so as to allow it to spread into 
many branches for the sake of the seed; and partly to 
the want of that moisture which the luxuriant crops 
of Ireland enjoy, I have no doubt that, were it 
occasionally watered and sown thick, its crops would be 
highly luxuriant, and yield a flax equal to that of 
E^qit. The oil is use^ for the lamp alone. At 
Calcutta it has been tried by painters, but probably 
owing to a difference in the process for expressing, it 
has ^n found exceedingly inferior to that brought 
from Europe at an enormons expense. The Indian 
proces.*!. in all probability, expre^ a great part of 
the mucilaginous matter along with the oil. 

The Ricinus in ihis district is raised almost 
entirely for the oil (Castor oil) which ia used for the 
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lamp. In a few parts, as will appear from the Table 
it is cultivated in Eelds of a p^r m 
sown with turmeric, the PhaseohiiUnfigo, 
or with cotton, the same pulse, and the 
is used as a green vegetable; or with gin^r ; 

or with turmeric, cotton and the Cj/Cwus 
with a vain (DioscorBa SufAat) and oottoiL In some 
places 4aiii it is mixed with rape-seed. When ^ 
m these fields the Ricinus is always the small grwn 
epecies, or the Ridnus cauimums of Willdenow. in 
m^y parts of the district the large Eicinus, that is, 
the Pandi Avanam of Ehede and the Ricinus of 
Rumphius. is often the only shelter, or at le^t the most 
common, which the natives enjoy , round f eir bute. 
Here the plant perfectly agrees with the d^tTiption 
of Rhede and Enmphius, as on account of this snaae 
it is permitted to live for gev'en or ei^ht years, and 
grows to be a kind of small tr^ like Elder. T am 
^Id that the Pat Erandi of Bengal would live m the 
6ame manner, were it permitted; but as^every year it 
becomes less productive, the custom the^ is every 
year to destroy the plant, and to mw fresh sew. I 
is the kind with the grwn stem that in this ajs^ict 
is most common. In the parts where the Mithu. 
dialect prevails, the Riemus is called Erengri in 
the western parts it is called Eranda. 

In this district is reared a rather larger quantity 
of Sesamnm than grows towards the east. There is 
cultivated only one kind, which is that sown m the 
rainy b€siisoi1t axtd called KTishDa Til * 


reaping, thrashing, ank profits. 

Having thus detailed all the articles cultivated, 
1 shall make some remarks that are common to all:— 
- I a this district one of the most heavy^ charges attending 
the cultivation of grain is the reaping and thrashing. 
No man in tolerably easy circumstances performs jmy 
part of this labour, farther than to watch, lu order 
' as much as he can to check 

reaping and pilfering of the laljourers, 

thrashing. which, however, it is alleged 

thnt few have great success, and indeed many of the 
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hi^er ca5t«a are too proud and indolenfr to pay 
Bumcient attention to their intereata. 

Except in a few parts towards Dinajpui, the 
servants who hold the plough are not engaged for the 
time of harvest; but are then aUow'ed to share in the 
profits of reaping. Each master endeavours as much 
as possible to secure its advantages to his otvn servants 
and dependents; because at other seasons he gives them 
inadequate wages, and without an extraordinary profit 
at harvest they could not subsist. In manv cases, 
however, the proprietor is not able to confine the profits 
to his own dependents, and many people, especially 
old women, rush upon the field to assist in the labour 
and spoil. This is especially the case with the fields 
of the plants which are reared for producing oil and 
with those of pul^. The rate of hire is lower for these 
than for rice by in general about a quarter part; but 
the opportunity for pilfering is greater, and weakly 
persons can go through the whole labour; as thf grain 
IS usually beaten or rubbed out from the husks on the 
field, and the seed alone is carried to the farmer's 
house. 

The harvest of rice and other culmiferous grains 
is carried on in the same slovenly manner that is usual 
in India The reaper merely cuts off the ears and 
carries them home to the fanner, by which means the 
straw is greatly injured, and a great part of it is 
neglected, or left on the field to be eaten by the cattle. 
This part is caUed Kara; and if wanteef for thatch 
or fodder, other labourers must be hired to cut it and 
carry it home. The small quantity of straw cut with 
the ears is called Poyal, and is the most usual and in 
some places the only fodder. 

The whole straw that is reaped and the grain are 
carried home on the labourers’ shoulders, and cattle are 
never employed for the purpose, a degree of stupidity 
that seems astonishing. In most ^aces the same 
people both reap and thrash the grain. The rate is 
always fixed by a share of the produce, which varies 
for rice from one-fifth to one-eighth part of the whole 
crop; for which the people cut off the ears and carry 
them to the owner’s house, beat them out, and deliver 
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the grain clean to the master. In other parts one eet 
of people cnt and carry home the ears, and get onC' 
ninth bundle of the ears. These allowanc^ however 
are not all. In some parte every man who cuts is 
allowed to bring his wife to the field at n^n, in order 
to take him some refreshment, and then, besidra what 
she pilfers, she avowedly takes about two sers of gram, 
for what is called Khan or Lara. Besides, the r^per 
when he goes home in the evening carries with him a 
Hma .11 bunch of ears, which usually contains as much 
grain as his wife took. In other places it is only the 
Mtvante of the farm that are albwed this indulgence. 

Where the same people reap and beat out the rice, 
they usually tread out the grain with their own fe^, 
rubbing the ears until the whole is separated, the 
miserable nature of this operation secpis to be m some 
measure the cause of the enormous expend. At 
Dhamdaha, where the reapers do not thrash, the 
farmers furnish cattle for treading out the grain, 
and the expense is a trifle, 4 So of the crop The 
workman gets three sers (72 a, w.) of rough rtcc a day, 
and in that time two men with the use of four oxen can 
tread out ton or 400 sers of grain- Tiijs however 
is far from being clean j but in such a state it is often 
sold. Of 200 measures of rough rice, as taken by 
accident at different times from the common market, 
I found that they contained more than 12:| of 
impurities; and in the operation of cluing they lost 
rather more than two per cent, of their weight. 

The expnae, as I have said, attending these 
operations is enormous i partly from the avowed 
ailowaiice and partly from frauds, at the extent of 
which the farmers can only conjecture, and which must 
difler much from the various degrees of individuals 
care. In their conjectures different people varied 
very much, some saying that the reaping and thrashing 
costs one-fourth of'the whole crop, and others alleging 
that one-eighth part is suflicient. In all the estimat^ 
of produce which I received, this expense was deducted, 
as is usual in this district, where every means are 
taken to conceal the produce, owing to the rente having 
often been levied according to the nature of the crop. 
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Id stating the gross produce T have not ventured to 
make an ailowance for these frauds, but have only 
added to the net proceeds the avowed rate of hire: 

In all the western parts of the district the rice 
and other grains are preserved, during the rainy 
season, in vessels made of unbaked clay, which have 
generally covers of the same material; but this, 
although of the utmost consequence is too often 
neglected because it is attended with some more 
trouble. Where there is a cover, a circalar hole is 
made near the bottom. This can be stopped with a 
plug, and the grain can be taken out as wanted. The^ 
vessels are called Kuthis, and are very useful, for if 
the cover is well fitted, the p-ain is not al^solutely 
spoild although the hut is burned, which is a very 
common occurrence. If there is no cover, a great 
part is lost, although towards the bottom some part is 
generally saved. The loss from this is so great that 
those who are so negligent ought perhaps to be fined; 
were it not that this might encourage a system of 
interrupting domestic privacy that would be a greater 
evil. 

These Kuthis might with great advantage be 
introduced in Bengal, where the loss of grain by fire 
is enormous. They are made by the men and women 
at their leisure hours, and cost little or nothing. 
Their use is however attended with considerable 
inconvenience; for they occupy so much room in the 
-wretched huts of the natives that scarcely space enough 
remains for the poorer people to stretch themselves 
out to deep. In the dry weather, therefore, the p^ple 
prefer keeping their grain in pits, which occupy no 
room and are entirely secure from fire, which at that 
season is exceedingly common. The pit is lined with 
straw, filled with grain, and covered with a good coat 
of earth. In the rainy season the soil is too damp 
to admit of these pits lieing used, hut they are by far 
the safest and most commodious receptacles for grain. 
Merchants and great farmers have granaries like 
those in Dinajpur, and are eq^ually negligent about 
fire, a circumstance that would seem to require the 
interposition of the police. 
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On the profits of this kind of cultivation, I have 
little to add, or alter, from what I have said in 

Dinajpur, The expense of 
PROFITS. harvest, as I have said, is here 

enormous, and ought reduce 
the profit of the farmer lower than in that district; 
but his ploughmen's wages are lower. This lowness 
of reward is again made up to these men by the pro* 
fits which they make in harvest, so that on the whole 
there seems to be little or no difference in the gains 
that in the two districts attend the cultivation of grain, 
when it is conducted by the farmer's own stock. 
Those, however, who employ men to cultivate for a 
share usually make less than m Dinajpur, because they 
are at the expense of reaping their half of the crop, 
which deducts at least onO'Seventh part from their 
gross proceeds. Careful men, even allowing them 
neither to keep stock nor to labour, have as a profit 
the difference between the rent and six-fourteenths 
of the value of the crop. This profit is so great that 
many subsist by its means alone; and even on very 
inconsiderable portions of land, snch as 30 or 40 acres, 
find a means of subsistence without either manual 
labour or stock. 

5. PLANTS CULTlVATUn AS VEGETABLES FOR THE TABLE. 

In the thirteenth Statistical Table it will be seen 
that I ha^’e estimated the land in kitchen ga:‘dens at 
85,000 bigahs, and that about 6,800 bigahs in the fields 
are cultivated with vegetables for the table. This is 
not however the whole. In the thirteenth Table several 
plants belonging to this class, which are cultivated 
on a larger scale or that are reared along with articles 
belonging to other classes, have been referred to 
separate heads, which I have done wherever J have 
been able to procure an estimate of the qiU'Jitity or 
particular vahie of the produce. The articles to 
which I allude as vegetables cnltivated in the fields 
are generally in very small plots, in which a vast 
variety of things are intermixed; but the moat 
important are the baygan, capsicum, sw^eet-potatoe, 
mallow, and cucurhitaceous fruits. The supply 
is therefore more copious than in Ronggopur, 
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and many people make gardening a profession. It 
must, however, be observed that in boUi districts, as 
well as in Dinajpur, but more especially here, a very 
great proportion of the vegetables are reared on the 
roofs of the huts or on little arbours that are conti- 
guouai and that this proportion has not been brought 
to account. 

The profession of a gardener, both among the 
Hindus and Moslems of this countiy, is considered as 
veiyr discreditable, the people who practise the 
art are therefore so stupid and fearful that J txjuld 
procure from them no sort of account of either their 
mana^ment or the produce of their gardens, on which 
the smallest reliance could be placed. Each family has 
a garden which contains from about one^third to one- 
sixth of an English acre, but they do not live by the 
produce of this alone. They buy by wholesale the 
vegetables which the farmers rear, and retail these at 
the markets, and they occasionally plough or assist 
in the other labours of husbandry. They water their 
gardens from snail wells, and pay a heavier rent than 
many of those who cultivate grain; but not more so 
than what is paid by many of the low tribes The 
following aooount will therefore chiefly consist of a 
few observations on the different kinds that are 
reared:— 

(a) Plants used as warm seasoning. 

Of plants used as warm seasoning, which in this 
district are usually called by the generic name Lat- 
kana, 1. Ginger is everywhere raised in a quantity 
Sufficient for the consumption of the country, 
which is not very considerable. This is commonly 
raised in gardens. That which is reared for exporta¬ 
tion is chiefly cultivated on poor lands, as I have 
mentioned in my account of Dinajpur and Ronggopur. 
In such situations it is mixed with a great manv other 
^icles, as will be seen from the Tables of produce. 

I have not yet the flower of the ginger that is 
cultivated here in the fields, and shall not venture to 
give an opinion on its botanical name; but like that 
found at Goyalpara its leaves are hairy. It would 
therefore seem to be different from the plant which 
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Dr, Roxburgh has seen (As. Res. XL p. S28), as ho 
quotes as synonymous the Insehi of Rhede, and the 
Zinziher majvs of Rumphius, both of wbidi plants 
have smooth leaves. 

2, Turmeric also Is reared in the gardens of every 
part of the district for the consumption of the 
country, which is very great. Some is ^so expor^, 
and this is reared on fields of a poor soil, intermixed 
with a great variety of other articles, as will be seen 
in the Tables of produce. I here have found the plant 
in flower and can observe no difference betw^n it and 
what I found at Goyalpara. I ppcsume therefore 
that the natives were mistaken in supposing that the 
turmeric of that place differs from what is oommDnly 
found in other parts of India. 

3-5. Capsicum is not so much used here as 
towards the east; but still great quantities are 
reared. The common kind is the Desi Marich or 
Capsicum annicum, but there are also to be occa* 
sionally found the Pahari Marich or Capsicum 
frutescens, and the Gob or Doma Marich or Capsicum 
ffrossum. The same name is often given to black j^pper, 

6, 7. Two kinds of onion axe cultivated 
here: one called simply Peyaj, the other called 
Behariya, as having come from Behar, These 
I suppose are the same with the Choti and Haro ol 
Ronggopur, but this I have had no opportunity of 
ascertAining. The Pevaj is sometimes called Pun 
Peyaj, and is raised from seeds. The Behariya is 
also c^led Dorangga, is propagated by separating the 
roots into different portions, for ea^ root produces 
many bulbs, and eacn bulb like garlic is composed of 
several subdivisions, each capable of yielding a plant. 
The Pun Peyaj j^ws in the same manner. 

8. Garlic (Rasun) is oot so mnch used here as in 
Ronggopur. This is the same with the garlicof Europe. 

9. Methi or fenugreek is not more used than in 
Ronggopur. 

10—13. I have oidy seen four carminative seeds 
that are used here, and they are less employed than 
in the east. In the dialect of Mithila these are called 
Dhauiya (Coriatuirum satimm), Suya (AnetAum 
/oenicwum), Songp (AnetAum ffraceoicas} and 
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Ajojao (i4tntn{ indicum, Rumph), The last is noC 
known in Europe; the three first are our Coriander, 
Fennel and Anise. 

(it) Plants cultivated for what the natives call Tarkari. 

In this district these are not so much used as in 
Dinajpur, the people preferring the more leafy plants. 
StiU however they are of considerable importance. 

The Baygan is the most common plant of this 
kind, and is found of three specif or varieties. The 
first and most common has no prickles on its leaves or 
flower, and the fruit is of an oval shape. At Bholahat 
this was called Kala Baygan, hut it must be observed 
that even of the most coinmon plants the native nomen¬ 
clature is extremely confused. At Bholahat also they 
had another Baygan which had prickles on the leaves 
and flower, and its fruit was round like a large apple, 
and was called Ram Baygan. In Dinajpur this 
name was given to a plant growing wild, which I 
take to be the Solanum Zeylonicum ; but the Ram 
Baygan of Bholahat is cultivated, and is the Solann^ 
insuTiuvi of Willdenow. In the western parts this 
prickly kind grows much larger, and is called Golta. 
The third kind, on account of producing fruit at all 
seasons, is called the Bara Masiya Baygan. It ie 
prickly all over, and has a cylindrical fruit. It is 
not common, I indeed obsenred it only in the division 
of Bahadurgunj, and it seems to have escaped the 
notice of the two great Dutch botanists of India In 
the western parts, I am told that they have a cylind¬ 
rical kind, but it has few prickles, and is called 
Chenguys. 

'the European potatoe near Puraniya, and also 
near Nathpur, has by the exertions of Mr. Smith come 
into very general use, not as common food but as a 
Tarkari. In other parts it is totally n^lected. 

The Convolvulus Batatas is much cultivated. In 
the dialect of Mithila it is called Alnya. In the east 
part of the district it is called Shulviirkund, In the 
north it is more usnaDy called Lai Alu or red potatoe. 

In most parts of this district the Arums or 
Caladiums are much neglected, in others they are 
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very much cultivated. At the capital^ and all towards 
the’north of it, a small kind is in very common use, and 
I observed many fields planted with it alone It is 
simply called Kachu, being the only kind use^l there, 
but it seems to be the same with the Mukhi of Dinaj- 
pur. West from the Kosi the gardeners rear much of 
a kind called Arbi, which some allege to be the same 
with the above; but owing to manure it grows more 
luxuriantly. Without seeing both in flower, which 
I have not done, it would be impossible to say whether 
or not the^ are of the same species. Their appearance 
however, is different, and they reouire a different treat¬ 
ment, The roots of the Arbi when ripe weigh from 
I lb. to 1 lb., and many adhere to one cluster of stems, 
w’hich proceed from a common origin. In the begin¬ 
ning of spring a cutting of a root, containing a young 
shoot, is planted. In the rainy season many thick 
fibres grow from the bottom of the shoot, which is 
elongated into stems bearing leaves. From among 
these proceed several new shoots, each producing a 
cluster of these steins, contiguous and adhering to the 
first. Towards the end of the rainy season, many 
roundish bulbs form undeiground, adhering to this 
collection of clusters of stems, and are in full maturity 
from the middle of December to the middle of January, 
when they are taken up and kept in a pot for use. 
They do hot preserve longer than a month, as when 
they begin to shoot the bulb withers. Not only the 
bulbs but the stems which support the leaves {fstiolt), 
and the young leaves w’hen about to shoot, and Tvhile 
still rollra up, are eaten. 

In the same parts the people raise an Arum, 
called Aniya or Moranggi Kachu, which has a round 
root weighing eight to ten pounds. The people have 
never obaerved the flower. It is ripe in uctolier and 
November, when the stems die, and the roots are dug 
up as wanted for three or four months. The roots 
are cut for seed, and in May and June are planted 
out in considerable fields, about a cubit distant from 
each other. If they get manure, a bigah of six cubits 
a Katha will produce 30 uiaiis. w*hich sell at about six 
annas for the man (82 If s, w. the ser). If the manure 
is neglected, as is usually the case, the produce le a 
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third less At this rate a Calcutta bigah or one-third 
of an acre, if manured, would pve 134 mans, worth 
very nearly five rupees. The weight will be about 13f 
Calcutta mans, or 1131 Iba. The soil suited for this 
root is fwr sandy land, which is very low rented; but 
the cultivation is rather troublesome, as it is mostly 
done with the hoe. The root is often used as a 
Tarkarir but many breakfast entirely on it boiled, 
Bometimes adding a little salt or oil, and often without 
any seasoning. The younger leaves and stems 
(petioli) are also used as green vegetables {Sak 
Tarkan). From its appearance it comes nearer the 
Caladium saftritm of Bumphius than any other species 
that I have observed; but if it is of the same species, 
it does not grow nearly so luxuriantly aa that plant 
does at Goy^para. 

In the eastern parts of the division the Man and 
Sola Kachus, as described in Dinaj pur and Ron^go- 
pur, are also found; but I did not observe nor h^ear 
of ^em in the parts of the district that are reckoned 
in Mithila. 

The 01 or Tacca sativa of Rmnphius is an Arum 
used in every part of the district, but nowhere in 
any considerable quantity. 

Yams or Dioscoreas, called Alu by the natives, 
are here very much used, not only as Tarkari but many 
people make an entire meal on these roots, as is done 
on potatoes by some nations of Europe. They are 
boiled and eaten with a little salt or oil, if the people 
like these seasonings- It is very possible that several 
species may have escaped my notice, and that th^ 
which I have seen may be called by very different 
names in different parts; for except in such great 
articles as wheat ana barley, the native nomenclature 
of the productions of nature, even of those in very 
oommoD use, is extremely confused. 

The most common, and that which is cultivated 
on the greatest scale, is the Suthni. This approaches 
veiy near to the Dioscorea aculeata of the S^cydo- 
pedie, or to the Combilinm of Rumphius, which in 
the account of Ronggopur has been mentioned under 
the name of Kangta jAJu; but this wants the thorny 
branches by which the root of that kind is defended. 
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Cuttings are planted in large fields of a sandy soil 
between the middle of April and the middle of Jime> 
sometimes by itself, sometimes mixed with the Cytisus 
Cajan, to w^hich are sometimes added cotton, some¬ 
times the CcrckoTus that is used for greens, or the 
Hibiscus which is used for making ropes* The plant 
is allowed to lie on the ground, although were it 
supported it would climb tike the others of the same 
tribe. The roots are oval and about the size of a 
potatoe, a great many being suspended from the 
bottom of one stem. The inside is of a pale yellow 
colour. The produce is said to be very great, as may 
be seen by the Tables. This cultivation seems to be 
confined to the western parts of the district. 

The other yams are cultivated in gardens alone, 
on a small scale, and their stems are allowed to climb 
upon the trees or on posts. Very nearly related to the 
above is a yam, here called Mau Alu. The root of 
this is surrounded by many prickly branches, like the 
Kangta Alu of Ronggopur; but it differs in a few 
particulars from that plant, and it has no resemblance 
to the Mau Alu of Goyalpara or the Ubium falmatum 
of Bumphius. It is confined to the eastern parts. 
In this district the Mau Alu of Goyalpara is called 
Ratuya, and is distinguished from that w’hich follows 
by having six or eight longitudinal membranes 
running along its stem. The root within is a pale 
yellowish or red. 

The best and most common garden yam in this 
district is the Khamba Alu, which is the Dwscorea 
alata of modern botanists. This has a green stem 
with four longitudinal membranous w’ings, and is the 
Ubium tulgare album of Eumphius, out this red 
variety, or the Katsjil Kalengu of Riieede, has been 
introduced from the west of India, and is the finest 
yam that I have ever tasted. The root is perfectly 
white and free from striogs, and I think is far 
superior to such potatoes as grow in India. It differs 
as a botanical species very little from the Devipat of 
Ronggopur, but has no prickles. 

There is another yam called Karchuki, which is 
occasionallv planted in the western parts of the 
district. The bulbs, which grow on the stem above 
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ground, are a!one eaton. These do not exceed half 
a pound in weight and are usually smaller, from one 
ounce upwards. When the sterna'fall on the ground, 
BO that these bulbs receiTe nourislmient from thence, 

grow larger, but acquire a bad taste and are 
unfit for use. A bulb is puit in the ground abo^it the 
let of liarch. The plant rises about the 1st of June, 
and is allowed to spread over huts, hedges or trees. 
The bulbs ere ripe for eating from the middle of 
September to the middle of November, and then if 
not collected for use drop to the ground, where they 
take root. The bulbs do not keep, and must be used 
as tbev ripen 

Tlie common radish is very plentiful in the 
eastern parts of the district, but in the western is less 
used. There are two kinds, one wliite and one red, 
which is most oommon. Botli have tong roots and only 
differ in colour In the dialect of Mithila they are 
called Miiri. The red kind is called Makar from the 
season in which it ripens, and Dhengri from the 
hardness which it acquires when it is old. The white 
is called Newari, probably from having been infro- 
dti^d from Nepal, which is inhabited by Newars. 
This kind is a month later. 

Carrots are only used by people to eat raw, or 
as a medicine for cattle that are valuable. Those 
who have large herds, on this account, cultivate this 
valuable root in considerable plots. 

Plantains in many places of the district, 
especially near the Kost and Ganges, are exceedingly 
scarce and almost everywhere are extremely bad, and 
fit only for feing used as Tarkari, This T am told 
proceeds entirely from want of care. Mr. Smith 
brought some of the fine kinds from Calcutta and 
planted them near Gondwara, where they succeed^ 
ve^ well and the fruit wag much admired by the 
neighbours: but no one has thought of propagating 
the kind, although it may be said to require almost no 
trouble. The kind called Kangcha Kala in Dinaj- 
pur is known here by the same name, and is the most 
oommon, 

_ In the western parts no one uses the stems for 
eating. The leaves of all kinds are used as platters. 
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but the supply is very scanty. All the kinds are 
used in cookery, and all are occasionally allowed to 
ripen, and are eaten as fruit. The kind of which the 
stems in Dinajpnr are eaten, and the leaves reserved 
for platters, is in ^lithila called Athiya, and is used 
in the same manner as the others. The most common 
kind for eating in Mitbila is called Karkaliya and is 
the same with the Kangthali of Dinajpnr, a name that 
is used in the eastern parts of the district. The 
Malbhog of Ronggopur is known here also by tlie same 
name. It ia very had. In the western parts they 
have another kind called Pechiya. In the same parts 
is also another kind called Bagner. The Palal of 
Dinajpnr and the eastern parts of the district towards 
the west is called Palwal, and ia very scarce and dear. 

The Dhandhul of Honggopur in the eastern parts 
of the district is known by Uie same name and is very 
common. In the western parts it is called Jhingga. 
The Jhingga of Ronggopur is known by the same 
name in the eastern part of this district; but in the 
western it is called Jningni, and in the rainy ^ason 
is one of the most common vegetables. In this district 
is also another species of Lu^a^ of which I find no 
account in the botanical works that I possess. It is 
called Satpatiya Jhingni, and may be readily dis- 
tinguished from the former in having its fruit 
disposed in clusters instead of there being 

only one fruit to each leaf. It grows at the same 
season with the common Jhingni. It is usually reared 
on the roofs of the Jiuts, or on the dry hedges by which 
these are surrounded; while the common Jhingni is 
most usually sown in the fields. Still more related 
to the Dhandhul is another sp^ies of Z-wj^^a, which is 
common in all parts of this district, and is called in 
various part® Gni Tarai, Ghira, and Ghiura. A few 
seeds are dropped, in the beginning of the rainy 
season, near the but, and the plant is allowed to climb 
on the roof or along the fence. The fruit is fit for 
use in the beginning of the cold season, while it is 
green. 

The Karla of Dinajpnr and Ronggopur in the 
western parts of this district is called Karela, and is 
very muim cultivated on sandy lands. 
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The Kumra of Ronggopur is here not so common. 
In the dialect of Mithila it is called Konghara. 

In the south-east of the district the Mitha Kmnra 
of Dinajpiir and Ronggopur, or the coiumon pumpkin, 
is called Vilati Kumra, as supposed to nave been 
introduced from Europe. In the western parts it is 
called Kadima, and is everywhere oommou. 

The gourd which in Diuajpur and other parts of 
Bengal is called Layu is known by that name in the 
eastern parts of the district, but is more commo^y 
called Kaddn, I am told, a Persian name. In the dia¬ 
lect of Mithila it is called Sajuyal. It is exceedingly 
common, and next to the Baygan is the Tarkari most 
used. It always is reared on the roofs of the huts. 

The Chichlngga of Dinajpur and Rongropor is 
here also in no great request, and in the dialect of 
Mithali is called Kaita, but under this name is also 
inclnd&l the Dudlcusi of Ronggopur. 

The Sim of Dinajpur and Ronggopur is eve^*- 
where known by the same name, and in this district 
is a good deal used. The varieties are very ntimerous. 
Towards the northern frontier is foiuid a Sim which 
constitutes a veiy distinct species. It is called the 
Parbatiya Sim, probably from having been introduced 
from the hills, and is the DolicJios gladiatus of 
'Willdenow. 

The Labiyah of Ron^jopur is here called Barbati, 
and though a fine vegetable is little used. A good 
deal is reared in the nelds for its grain. 

The Hibwcm esculentm is rather more used by 
the natives of this district than by those towards the 
east. In the eastern parts it is known by the name 
Dhengra, but is also called Meru, and from a far 
fetched resemblance to the Lu^as, it is often called 
Ram Palwal and Ram Tarai. 

The stems of several Amaranthi are used as a 
Tarkari, as in Dinajpur and Ronggopur. They shall 
be mentioned among the leafy greens. 

(c) Pianfc culti^(tied as Greens. 

These plants, which in the dialect of Bengal are 
called Sak; in that of Mithila are known by the name 
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Bhaji, or pknte fit for being fried. They are much 
more tised than in Dinaipur and Eonggopnr. ,^oiig 
these r shall first talce notice of the species of 
Amarnfttkm, the leaves of which ate used as a gceen, 
and the stems as Tarkari, and begin with the Bliinm 
indicum album of Rumphius, which Willdenow says 
is his Amarmithns poiy^amus. There are in this 
district three varieties which have obtained different 
names, and by the natives are considered as distinct 
species, although I cannot discover any mark by which 
a botanist would allow that they can be distinguished. 
They all are in season at the same times and possess 
the same qualities; so that distiagui^ing them, were 
it even possible by any clearly marked characters, 
would be of little utility. I suspMt, however, that 
among them may be found the different species of 
Amamntkifs called polygamits, gangeticus and 
oleraceus by WilJdenow, as I cannot with any certainty 
refer them more to the descriptions of one than to 
those of the others. In the dialect of Mithila these 
plants are called Chhuriya, Thariya and Bhola. and 
there is another called Marsa, which I have not seen 
in all its stages; but so far as I have seen, I can 
perceive no essential difference. These are the 
Deugguya of Honggopur, and are a good deal used. 

In the south-east comer of the district I found 
a kind resembling the above, but abundantly dis¬ 
tinguished by wanting the bristly ends that the flowers 
of the others have. It is perhaps the Amaranthm 
oieracetis of the Encyclop^ie. In Gaur it is called 
Rarhi Pocka. 

One of the most common greens of this countiy is 
the Gendhari of the Mithila dialect, called Notiya or 
Kiuriya in Dinajpur and in the adjacent parts of this 
district. It is almost everywhere cultivated, although 
in many parts it grows wild. Although this is the 
BHluni terrestte of Bumpbius, wbiijh by modem 
botanists is called the A marmthus tristiSj I can find 
nothing in the plant by which it can be distinguished 
from tTieir descriptions of the common European 
plant that they call A marantkus Blitum. It differs 
from the above-mentioned kinds in lying flat on the 
ground, while they grow erect. In some plac^ 
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different namea are given according as the atCE^ are 
red or green, but these differences seem to be owing to 
mere accidental circumstances. 

The Konka Notiya of Ronggopur is in some 
places known by the same name (Kankanatiya) in 
others it is called Lai Sak and Kankakhuriya, In 
the dialect of Mithila its proper name would appear 
to be Rota. In the cold season this vegetable is a great 
deal used, especially towards the western parts of the 
district. 

In the central and northern parts of the district, 
a great many sow Chempodiums, of ’which they reckon 
many different kinds, but they were so contused in 
their nomenclature that I can say nothing positive 
on the subject. The only one which I can refer with 
tolerable certainty to the descriptions of European 
botanists is the C. Botrps, which was called Jhali 
Dulali, and has leaves divided into many narrow lobes. 
The others have entire leaves. The wild kinds are 
here called simply Bathuva, and are low crooked 
plants, whereas the cultivated kinds are tall and 
straight, and their foliage being thick and long is 
very ornamental. Both wild and cultivated kinds 
differ in colour, some having green stems and leaves 
while others have these parts beautifully stained with 
red. I perceive no other differences on which any 
dependance can be placed, and in the eyes of a botanist 
these are of verv'' little or no importance, 

A good deal of spinach is used in the eastern part 
of this district, and the European kind is beginning 
to spread about the capital. In the western parts 
spinach is not known The seed is always made to 
sprout by steeping it in water before it is sown. 

The Mallow or Lapha {Malva veriicillata) is 
much used in the cold season, and entire fields are 
covered w'ith it. The Trigonella corniculaia is a little 
used about the capital, where it is called Firing. The 
Fenugreek ts more iis^, esf^ially wuth fish. 

In some parts of the district, I am assured, the 
Carehorus which is used for cordage is the species 
called by botanists Olitorius, while that used as a 
green is the Capsutlans, just the reverse of what is the 
case in some other places; but whether or not this is 
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universally the case, I cannot sayj not having been 
prepared for such a difference in the application of 
two very distinct plants to use, I have not everywhere 
been able to ascertain the point. The Ctyrchorus 
that is used for the pot is, however, everywhere of a 
distinct species from that used for ropes, and in the 
dialect of Mithila is called simply Patuya, while the 
other species is called San Patuya, and near the 
Ganges, Meghnal or San. In Bonggopur both the 
Ca-psularis and Olitorim were used for making ropes 
and paper, and the latter was reckoned to be the best 
material; while another species w^hich I have seen 
nowhere else was reserved for the pot. This kind of 
pot-herb is miich used. 

The Basella hidda is ve^ little used. In the 
dialect of Mithila it is called Pore, 

The PMomis Mfiora, or decemdentata^ 

which in Ronggopur is called Mimijnolok, in Gaur is 
oall^ Ratan, and there a little is cultivated. 

The Carthamm or Kuaiim is a very comtnoD green 
and is sown in fields to a considerable extent. It gives 
the flowers as a dye, the leaves as a pot-herb, and the 
8^ for oil, without its growth being in any manner 
affected; so that it is a valuable plant. 

At Puraniya, I found a species of Brasnca called 
Karim, which, is cultivated as a pot-herb bnt seems 
little to deserve notice. I have not been able to trace 
it in such botanical works as I possess. 

The natives here reject our cabbage, and indeed 
almost all our vegetables, whether from motives of 
religion or from a difference of tJ^te I (annot say, 
a aatisfaetorv answer on such points being seldom 
procurable. I heard of a grten called Popa, which is 
useti in a few places, but I did not see it. 


(d) Plants vsed as an add seasoning. 

In this district these are not much used, and are 
called Khatta. The most common bv far is the 
mango, and near Gaur the tamarind. In every part a 
little of the sorrel {Rumex) called by the native 
Chuka is cultivated, and is the only herb of an acid 
kind that can be said to belong to this class. The 
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Ilibisru^! tunaabifun: is indeed in universal use, but It 
is reared chiefly on account of the ropes which are 
made from its bark, as will be afterwards mentioned* 

In the western parts of the district they reck<m 
two species of lime, toe Jamir and Kagji, The Jamir 
ie the Ci(r«A- which in fionggopnr is called Gongra. 
This seems to be represented by Riimphins in the 
2nd figure 26th plate, 2nd volume of the Flora 
Amboinensis; but cannot be reconciled with the des¬ 
cription which refers to that engraving. In this 
valuable work, it must be observed that owing to the 
carelessness of Burman the editor, such transpositions 
are common. The Kagji of this district includes both 
the Kagji and Pati of Ronggopur, The latter is the 
Ltm&nmas of Hnmphius, ^d volume, plate 29. 

In the south-east part of the district I found a 
lime called the Kuruna, which is probably different 
from that so named in Ronggopur, because its fruit 
is Btronglv though agreeably acid, and highly odorous, 
Xt is oval, ends in a point like a nipple, is smooth, 
juicy, and about four inches in the length of its longer 
diameter, and Is one of the finest kinds that I know, 
but seems very rare. 

The Carisifa Carandas is here sometimes but 
rarely used, as an acid seasoning in cookery, and is to 
be found in some native gardens* In the dialect of 
Mithila it is called Karonda* In Gaur it is called 
Karamja, which is the Bengalese name (Koromja). 

(e) Fniit and gardms. 

The Europeans in this district seem to have paid 
less^ attention to gardening than in Ronggopur, and 
their fruit and vegetables are in general very inferior. 
The only thing among them which I saw that could 
deserve the name of a garden was that belonging to the 
Commercial Resident at English Bazar. About 
Ganr, indeed, the soil and climate are probably 
favourable, but in the other parts, I suspect these 
are little adapted to at least the Chinese fruits. 

At Plathpur in the year 1310, the peach, leechee, 
and lauquat entirely failed, and the wampee did not 
ripen until very late. There were some bad apples. 
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blit no plums nor pears. The Avocado pear has not, 
80 far as I observ£w» been introduced. It is probable 
that owing to the dryness of the climate the vine 
would thrive, but this has not been attempted. Pease, 
cabbage, and other common vegetables succeed well 
enough; but the artichoke, wbicli thrives so well at 
Patna, and W'hich would probably answer in the north¬ 
western parts of the district, has been neglected. 
Mr. Smith has introduced the Jerusalem artichoke at 
Nathpur, where it grows most luxuriantly. Tb® 
natives seems to look at it with total indiiference, 
although I should have imagined that it would have 
suited their taste remarkably, being well fitted for 
curries; but they have an aversion to taste anything 
that was not known to their fathers. 

The fruit of the natives is altogether execrable, 
except just in the south-east corner, where there are 
fine mangoes, of which and of the other fruit-bearing 
trees I have already given an account when treating 
of the natural productions- In many parts there is 
scarcely even a pine-apple, which here requires less 
trouble than a cabbage does in Europe; yet this and 
the mango are the only fruits which the natives 
possess, that Europeans would consider as entitled to 
the name, the plantains, as I have said, being 
altogether execrable. 

In the dialect of Mithila the Goyava (Psidium) 
is called Amr nd- It is not common and is execrable. 
The Papiya is common, and is called Papita- The 
Eugenia Jambos is pretty common, and as in Bengal 
is called Golab Jam, The Citrus decvTnanvs is caUed 
Batabi. It is just beginning to be introduced, and so 
little pains is bestowed on it that it is scarcely eatable. 
The mulberry as a fruit is deservedly neglected, being 
of a very poor quality. The pomegranate (Dalim) 
is very common, and very bad. The peach is called 
Aru and Satalu. Some natives have it in their 
gardens, but the fruit is wretched. The Anona 
reticuiata in Mithila is called simply Ata, and in all 
situations is totally abominable. The Anona 
squamosa is here very bad, and is called Sarifah, which 
is a Persian word. At Bholahat some of the natives 
had trees of the Eugenia Maliaccensist which they 
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called Saphriam, the name which in other parts of 
Bengal is given to the Psidium ; but concerning all 
these trees, being exotics, the natives speak with no 
certainty 

The musk melon is totally unknown, but they have 
two kinds of the common melon {Cvcumis Meh L.) 
both very insipid, although they have a fine scent. 
The one which on the outside is finely variegated 
with green and yellow, is called Phut when ripe and 
Kangkri when gVeen. The other, which is straw- 
coloured without variegation, is called Madhu Phuti 
or Madhu Kangkri, that is, the honey melon. They 
are both ripe in the rainy season. On the sides of the 
Ganges water melons (Tarbuj) are much cultivated, 
but in other parts they are very scarce* 

They have three kinds of the Cucumis the 

Bbadai and Vaisakhi Khiras, and the Songy'as, The 
two former are said to be merely the same plant cni’ 
tivated at two seasons, and seem to be the same with 
the Khira Sosa of Bonggopur. The first crop is ripe 
from the middle of August to the middle of September, 
the second crop lasts from the middle of April to the 
middle of May , The Songyas seem to be the same with 
the Pain Sosa of Ronggopur. 

Flower gardens are almost entirel}* neglected. 
Those who f?ell garlands pick the flowers from a few 
bushes or trees that grow half wild about the villages. 
In the whole district I observed just four gardens 
^longing to natives, that could be considered as 
intended for ornament, and these were of no great 
size and far from neat. The largest and neatest is 
at Nathpur, and belongs to a Hindu merchant. Next 
to that is the one at Bahadiirgunj, belonging to the 
Munsuf, a Brahman. At Arariya are two, one 
belonging to the Jumadar of the Thanah, a Moslem, 
and the other to a prostitute. 

In this district a few plants are cultivated as 
medicines, or sometimes as jwrftmies. The Kalajiri 
or Nigetla sath/i is reared in the fields, as will be seen 
by the Tables of produce. The Kashni is a species of 
Chicoreum, the seed of which is much used in 
m^icme. [ have seen it in Nepal, and it is sown in 
this district, in quantities suflScient for the demand. 
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The seed has little or no taste nor smell and probably 
little ef&cacy; but It is used in heemorrhoids. On sioca 
weight (Zuj) washed, rubbed in a mortar into a paste, 
and mixed with a little sugar and water, is a dose 
given internally. 

In gardens they rear the follow’ing plants:— 

The conimon cress (Halim) which is used only as 
medicine. 

The Isabgol is probably the Plantago A siatiea of 
European Ijotauists, Like the Psyllium, a plant of 
the same family, its seeds when throw'n into water 
become mucilaginous like sago, and afford a fine 
nourishment for those Tvho have febrile complaints. 
In this country they are also used as an external appli' 
cation in hsemorrhoids. 

In this district two species of Ocymam are reared 
in gardens, and possess seeds with nearly similar 
qualities. The history of the Indian Ocymums given 
by the systematic botanists of Europe is attended with 
considerable difficulty, so that I cannot refer these 
plants with much certainty to the systematic names; 
but so far as I can judge, the finest plant by far of 
the trite, which here is called Ban Tulosi, is the 
Ocymum gratis^fimum of the Encyclopcedie: it is no 
doubt the* Ocimum citronatum of Rumphius (volume 
5, plate 93, fig, 1.) and is probably the Kattu Tirtava 
of the Hortus Malabaricus (vol. 10, plate 86), 
^though the anthers of that plant are white, and those 
of our plant are yellow, but in every other point except 
this trifle the dekiription given in that work is applL 
cable to our plant. Both the Hindi and Malabar 
names signify the "wild Ocymum or Basil, bnit the plant 
is usually cultivated near the houses. 

The other species, I think, a^ees with the des* 
cription given in the Encyclopedic of the Ocymum 
Mrsutum. In Bengal it is called Babuyl Tulosi, and 
in the dialect of Mitbila the plant is called Najbo, ft 
seems to me to \)e Ocymvm Indi€um album of Rumphius 
(vol. 5, p. 263), and the Soladi Tirtava of the Hortus 
Malabaricus (vol, 19, page 87). In Malabar the 
Hindus consider this plant as sacred to Vishnu; but 
that is not the case in Bengal, where the Muh^- 
me daTia have selected it as an emblem of their faith. 
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The seetls of both plaots tieein to possess oearly the 
same qualities,^are considered by the natives as cooling, 
are called by the same name Tokhmaraingya, and 
certainly, lilce sago, are a hue nourishment for weak 
stomachs in febrile disorders. 

Near the huts I did not observe the At&ms vertis, 
but in many places they rear other plants, which are 
often sold. The Hibiscits Ahefmoschus or Kastnri 
is reared in some places for its seeds, that have a 
smell like musk, which is called by the same name. 
The natives dry the seed over the hre, grind it with 
a little water, and rub the paste on the skin and 
among the hair, in order to give them a perfume. 
It would not answer with oiir European ladies, who 
imagine that their colour adds to tWr beauty, but 
the Indian girls do not think that they suffer a loss 
by a trifling change of hue. 

Many people rear near their houses a plant called 
Seada, although it is also found wild; but it require 
little or no trouble, and it is convenient to have it at 
hand. The root is always used fresh, when it is 
almost as yellow as turmeric, and has little smell Its 
taste is a mixture of bitter and sweet, with little or 
no pungency. It is rubbed betw^n two stones, and 
the paste is applied to any part that is in pain, when 
the cause of the disease is supposed to arise from cold, 
or is accompanied by swelliug. It is also toasted, 
and given internally to people whose bellies are 
supposed to be swelled from heat. 

The name Beada is said merely to signify that 
the plant is not ginger, but implies that, although 
not the true ginger, it has a very strong affinity to 
that plant, which is in some measure tme. It is the 
ZiTiziber Zerumbet of Dr. Roxburgh, mentioned in his 
valuable paper in the 11th volume of the Asiatic 
Research^. Notwithstanding his authority, in 
general, is uncommonly good, I think that this is the 
Lampujuvt minus of Kumpbius (voi. 5, p. 148). 
His Lampujum is, I have no doubt, the Zinziber 
Cassumanar of Dr. Roxburgh, for he says that the 
root has a strong aromatic smell, which is the case 
with the Cassumunar hut by no means with the 
Beada, The name Zerumbet given to this plant by 
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Linn^us and ethers had probably be better changed, 
if I am right in supposing that it has arisen from a 
wrong quotation of Kumphius, Nor should it follow 
the svnonym of Bumphitis to be given to the 
Cassuinunar, Rumphius nowhere says that hie 
f,avi'py]um is the Zeriinib^ti he allows, indeed, that it 
may be called a wild species of that root, or rather 
of Zedoarv, but he appropriates another chapter for 
the description of the true Zerumbet (yol. 5, p. 169). 
Particular attention ought to be paid in quoting 
Rumphius, as he is the author who gives by far the 
best account of the uses and qualities of Indian plants. 

In the same manner is raised a plant called 
Kachur, which is evidently the same name with 
Cachur, said to be the Hindi appellation of the 
Curcuma Zerumbet of Dr. Roxburgh; but the Kachnr 
of this district has not tlie stain on the leaves by which 
Dr. Roxburgh distinguishes his species, I hai'e not 
seen the flow-er. and therefore shall not pretend to 
say w’hetber it is the Zirumbed of Rumphius; but like 
that its leaves are supported by long stems (petioli)* 
Its root when fresh is pale vellow, deepest^ in the 
centre, and has a strong smell which the natives con¬ 
sider as agreeable; Init I cannot eay that it strikes me 
as auch, although it is not at all offensive. Ite taste 
has a strong warmth like ginger. It is cut in thin 
slices and dried, and is then rubbed with water to a 
paste, which is applied to the skin as a perfume. 
The dry root retains its smell and colour, but loses 
a considerable part of its pungency. In the western 
parts it is reared in almost every garden, and is sold 
by the dru^ists at almost everj'' market. The 
pbw'dered root is also given internally as a carminative. 

Another kind of turmeric, called Kari Haldi, is 
reared in the same manner. The root is cut in pieces 
and dried, and the powder is given with warm water 
in case of costiveness, which it is said to remove. 
About two or three drams form a dose. The dried 
root has a warm, bitterish, but not disagreeable taste, 
and its smell, in my opinion, is more agreeable than 
that which the natives use for a perfume. Its colour 
is not black as from its name one might expect, when 
dry it is pale, approaching to white, but when fresh 
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it is a pale yellow, rather darker, however, than that 
of the former, and it has then less smell. The name, 
Kari, seems to be owing to the stains on the leaves, 
which mark this clearly as the Curcuma Zerumbet of 
Dr. Koxbnrgh, The name Kachiir or Cachura seems, 
therefore, even in the Hindi dialect to ^ given to two 
distinct species described by this able botanist; and 
concerning these there are' considerable difficulties. 
This plant with the stained leaves, from that circums¬ 
tance is evidently the h ua of Rheede, who particularly 
mentions it; and the Kua of Rheede is no doubt the 
Amomnm Z&doaria of Wtlldenow, who quotes the 
fi^re of Rheede as being a good representation of the 
plant which he means; yet Dr, Roxburgh considers 
his Zerumbet as different from the %daaria of 
Willdenow, although he admits that the root of the 
latter is the Zedoary of the shops. I cannot either 
agree with Dr Roxburgh in supjaosing that the Kua 
of Rbeede and the Zlrumbed of Rumphius are the 
same. One has flowers proceeding from among the 
centre of the leaves, and may be the Kachur of this 
district; the flowers and leaves of the other grow 
quite separate, and spring at different seasons. It is 
true that a native of Malabar called the plant of 
Rumphius Kua; but whoever trusts to the confused 
nomenclature of such people will be miserably deceived, 
Rumphius in describing the Zirumbed says that he 
has never seen the plant which produces the genuine 
Zedoary. 

6. plants keared foh -m.aking thread or ropes. 

The C&Tchorus is by far the most common. It 
is probable that, as in Ronggopur, both the cap^lttris 
and olitoriu^ are cultivated for the fibres, but it was the 
otitorius alone that I saw cultivated for this purpose. 
This plant and its fibres in the dialect of Mithfla 
is most usually called San, to which particular atten¬ 
tion ought to be paid, as this is the name yyhlch in 
Bengal is given to the Cratolaria juncca, that here is 
cailra Gor San. The CorchoruSt however, in various 
parts of this district is also known by the names Pata, 
Patuu San, and Meghnal. 
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Next in the extent which’ it occupies is the 
Hibiscus cannabinus, from the bark of which, in the 
southern parts of the district, the common cordage 
of the country is almost entirely made. In these parts 
it is said to be sown in fields which produce nothing 
else, a practice that I have observed nowhere else in 
India; and in the northern parts I know that it is 
always intermixed with other things; especially a few 
seeds’ of it are dropped among turmeric and ginger, 
but in such small quantities as to deserve no notice, 
and it is chiefly used there as an acid seasoning, as I 
have before said, In the Tables T omit altogether this, 
and consider only what is reared for cordage. It 
seems to me a very coarse material, far inferior to the 
CorckoriiSf but it sells for about the same price and its 
produce is not greater, nor have I had any opportunity 
of trying any experiments on t heir respective qualities. 
In most part.s of the district it is called Amliya Fata, 
on account of the acidity of its leaves; but in others 
it is called Chandana. 

In most parts of the district no more Crotolarla 
jiincca is raised than serves the fishermen to construct 
their nets; but the Commercial Evident at MaUieh 
has at Jagannathpur a subordinate factory for 
procuring this material. The neighbouring coiintiy 
on the Irfahananda and Nagar seems to be well fitted 
for the purpose, as much of the soil is rich, and as at 
all seasons the rivers facilitate the conveyance to the 
chief factory. 

Cotton in this district is but a trifling article. 
There are several kinds mentioned, namely, Kuktt, 
Pbaguni Bao, Bhadai, Tibki, Bara, and Bhujaru, 
but I suspect that one kind is often called by several 
names, and that in different places the same name 
is given to difTcrent kinds. The only kind that 1 saw 
growing was by the piaople called Bhoga or false 
cotton, and it is not mentioned as being cultivated for 
its w^ool. 

The Kukti is the most remarkable, its wool having 
the colour of nankeen cloth, and it seems in fact to be 
the same material with what the Chinese use in that 
manufacture; for the greater part of what is used 
in this district is brought from the hUls subject to 
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Nepal. I have not seen the plant growing, 
cannot therefore speak of its bota.nical app^ation. 
I am told that what is called Bhadai, at least in some 
places, is of the same kind, that is, it has wool of the 
same colour; but it ripens at a different season. Seme 
people allege that the Phagiini has also a red wool, 
out that the season at which it ripens is different. It 
would seem to be an object worth the attention of 
government to send annually a bale of this red cotton 
to Europe, until it was ascertained whether or not it 
would answer os a material for our own manufac¬ 
turers, Should this be found to be the case, any 
quantity might in the course of a few years be pro¬ 
cured by making advances, and without these it would 
be difficult even to procure one bale. The greatest 
quantity now reared in the district is immediately 
south from Puroniya, and it might be procured there 
by the agent of the Commercial Resident, who 
superintends the manufacture of saltpetre. From 
the season in which it is sown and reaped, I presume 
that the Tibki is the same with what grows in 
Dinajpur and Ronggopur in the rainy season, anri 
which appears to me to be the Gossipivm Javanimm 
of Humphius, vol. 4, p. 34, 

The Bhujaru grows in the dry season, and its 
wool is of a good quality. It is probably of the same 
kind with the fine cotton that is rais^ in Serkar 
Ghoraghat, being cultivated nearly at the same time 
and in the same manner. The cotton called Bara is 
the finest kind raised in this district. At present its 
cultivation is confined almost entirely to the vicinity 
of Gaur, but in the north-west of the’ district there is 
much land that would appear to be fit for its produc¬ 
tion. This is a valuable plant requiring little trouble 
in cultivation, for watering is unnecessary , one solving 
lasts two years, and with only one hoeing on the 
second year gives two crops. In order to give an idea 
of the manner in which the people here swell out their 
accounts of the expense of cultivation, 1 shall detail 
what was stated to me on this subject. 

To 30 ployfyiip ila 8 of 10) 2 re. 3 To Mmiif 

(fetiUj 1 ot 1 man for a 1 t. To hoeing to cortr the M«dp 

B To (It could oot be eol£) 2 emiAtfi. ^ hoemg Ld 

■ecoad I 10 vioge. To two jeare* r«». 1 r- 4 epiw. To getbsEuig 
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.tx-aExlr«fit|i« of tha emp, 4 n. uau. Total 10 r*. 8 wou- Fiw- 
Hun. 4 ■nnHc at 8 n., |3 Heit profit [ r. S tamwi 

The real price is 4 ra. a man, aad the gathering 
at aix-sisteentlis of the crop would be 6 rs., making the 
total expense 12 ts., and the nett profit 4 rs. The 
actual expense, so far as I can learn, mav be about 
8 rs. 

It may seem extraordinary that this cotton should 
sell only at 4 rs. a man {40 sers of 75 s. w.) even 
by retail for almost the whole is sold by the farmers 
in that manner ; while at the places of Honggopur 
where the coarse cotton of the Garo hilk is spun, 
this money would only purchase 23 sere of the mth** 
weight; yet there is no reason to suppose that I have 
been deceived in this point; many indeed alleged that 
the price of the cotton of this district is not so high 
as I have stated. This being mentioned to the peopfe, 
who on such occasions are always provided with an 
answer, they said that the cotton of this district con¬ 
tained to much seed that it yielded no thread; yet 
on inquiry at the spinners of the two places. I found 
that directly the contrary is the case. I found at 
Borovan in Ronggopur that 144 pounds of Garo 
only 30 pounds of thread, while at 
Bholahat in Purauiya 100 pounds of cotton give 35 
pounds of thre«d. In all these calculations, however, 
we can place no great reliance. The operations are 
performed with such different d^p^eea of care, and the 
people are so totally ignorant of accounts, that it 
would be rash to rely upon results drawn from their 
reports. 

7. PLANTS cultivated FOR THEIR SACCHARINE JUICE. 

Exclusive of the palms, mentioned among the 
plantations, the only plant of this description is the 
sug^-e^e. The cultivation of this valuable article 
18 chiefly confined to the banks of the Kankayi and 
their Vicinity, where it is carried to a great extent, 
but is performed in a most ^reless and unakilfui 
manner, so that the produce is truly wretched. A 
want of attention to manure and to weeding are the 
grand features of neglect, although a good deal of 
injury arises from a want of proper selection in the 
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kind. A very little of a most wretched kind call^ 
Nafgori, from its resemblance to a common reed> is 
used, and gives almost no inice. The ^eatest 
quantity is of the very poor kind called Khagri, from 
its resemblance to a large reed of that name. It does 
not grow thicker than the finger, and in my a^nnt 
of Dinajpur has been already mentioned. A larger 
kind is called Bangsa from its being thick like a 
bamboo, but the magnitude of this is only thought 
great from its being compared with the others. _ It 
differs from the Kajali of Dinajpur in its steins teing 
entirely yellow. Towards the frontier a very little of 
this Kajali also is raised. In the whole district I did 
not see a field of good growth. This could imt w 
attributed to the soil, which in that vicinity ia 
remarkably rich; but is entirely owing to the want of 
csne, which is so great that I scarcew saw one field, 
of which the cattle had not been allowed to eat a 
considerable portion. ^ , 

Little or none of the extract that is prepared m 
thb district is made into sugar, the few man^ac- 
turers, that are, being chiefly supplied from Dinajpur. 
The quantity reared is not quite adequate to the 
consumption, and some is imported; but the difference 
is not considerable, as some is again exported. The 
farmers reduce the produce still lower than I have 
stated, but I do not think that dependence 
placed on what they said; and they reduced it by 
deducting all the expense of labour that ia paid m 
kind, which is a considerable proportion. The amount 
of the produce stated in the Tables is supposed to 
the whole extract procured from the canes growing in 
the district. About equal quantities of the pot and 
cake extracts are prepared. 

It must be observed that the whole produce stated 
here would not pay for the expense which in Ghora- 
ghat is bestowed on the cultivation; but the expend 
here is a trifle, and the farmer has a considerable 
profit. The reason of so little trouble being bestowed, 
probably, is that little or no additional rent either 
direct or indirect is laid on the land producing sugar. 
In my account of Ronggopur I have stated that m 
the parts of the same estate which belonged to the 
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Bordhonkuthi family, and were low rented, no one 
would take the trouble to cultivate sugar-cane> while 
on the share that belonged to Dinajjnir and paid a 
high rent, this valuable plant was cultivated with the 
utmost care. The low rent of most parts of this dis¬ 
trict, and the total disregard paid to the quality of 
the soil in the rate of assessment, seem to nave 
prevented the people from any attention to rich crops, 
and where the sugar-cane has been introduced it 
receives very little care or expenditure, and its 
returns are scanty in proportion. In some placed 
they do not bestow even the smallest quantity of 
manure. 

8. PLAin'S CULTiVAtEO FOB CHEWING AND SMOKING. 

Tobacco, as usual, is by far the most important, 
and about a half of the whole is reared in the vicinity 
of the capital. All the parts to the north and east 
of that town are equally favourable, and why it h^ 
been there neglected I cannot say. The supply is 
however rather more than sufficient for the consump¬ 
tion. It is of a quality inferior to that reared near 
^nggopur. There are said to be three kinds named 
Mandhata, Arena, and Bhangira. The first is 
thought to be the best and largest leaf: the last is 
very small, and has more powerful narcotic effects. 

Betel leaf is the next most important article, 
although much less in use than even in Dinajpur. It 
is raised exactly in the same manner as in that district. 

Hen^ (Canaa&is sativa) is raised in the rich clay 
land of Gondwara. The quantity of land emploved 
is very trifling, being statra at 25 Calcutta bigahs. 
The produce is stated much higher than I allowed in 
Dinaj pur, and I believe accurately, for the produce 
stated there appeared so extravagant that T was 
unwilling to allow it. The average produce stated 
here, reducing weights and measures to the Calcutta 
scale, was six mans a bigah, double of what I allowed 
in Dinaj pur, but not more in probability than what 
actually grows. The small extent of ground adequate 
to supply the whole market with this drug, and the 
consequent ease with which the cultivation could be 
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superintended, is an additLcnal reason for adoptlojg 
the plan I have proposed for raising a tax on this 
substance. Even now however there is great reason 
to suspect that much is privately reared in hidden 
corners: as is also the case with the poppy, none 
of which is avowed. The quantity of this however 
is so small that I have not entered it in the Tables, 
although some perhaps is raised in almost eveiy 
village, at least in the ’western parts of this district. 

Catechu, Ajoyan, Mauri, and Dhaniya are also 
chewed, and are the produce of the country, but I 
have already mentioned them. Among the planta¬ 
tions are a few betel-nut trees; but so insignificant 
that their produce need not be taken into the account. 

9. PtANTS CtTLTIVATED FOR DYEING. 

On this subject in particular I am very much 
indebted to Mr. Ellerton for the communications 'with 
which that gentleman ha.s favoured me: and where- 
ever there are a soil and situation similar to those in 
his vicinity, I can advance with a great certainty of 
my account being tolerably accurate. 

The factories under the management of this 
gentleman are all in the south-east part of the dis¬ 
trict, includii^ the divisions of Bholahat, Sibguuj, 
Kaliyachak, Gorguribah, and Manihart. In these 
there are in all l7 factories. 01 these I know that 
15 contain 101 pair of vats. The other two probably 
may contain 10 pair, so that on an average each 
factory contains between 5 or 6 pair of vats. The 
vats are in general from 20 to 22 feet square. N^ow 
five of the factories under the management of 
Mr. Ellerton contain 30 pairs of vats, rather more than 
the medium, are scattered through the above space at 
considerable distances, and may therefore W con¬ 
sidered as a fair example of the whole, only tLit every 
thing in their establishment is on a better but more 
expensive footing than I have seen anywhere else in 
Bengal: and in feiv have I seen such attention paid 
to gain and deserve the esteem of the natives. This 
care indeed, so far as I could learn, could not well be 
carried to greater lengths. 
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Having premised so much, 1 shall mention a 
£j[atement of the produce, on an average of seven years, 
of the factories under charge of Mr. Eller bon, and 
then extend it to the other factories in this part of 
the district : — 

of gjTjupd for wbi^b idvaac« 
niKlti ... . liAfiOi} 

Biged)!! of groynd luppciwd to hmMG baen 

lawn ... ... ... SO.OdO T4^000 

DuailLea of ploni ftctuAlij r^eeiT«d ... 2^40,1300 BjBBflOO 

Mint (74| Ibi. npulj) cif Lodlgt* p¥t^ur«d €@Q 2,$1€ 

It must be observed that the bigah by which 
Mr. Ellerton reckons is only 76 cubits square, eo thah 
each vat on an average requires very nearly 600 
Calcutta bigabs to be actually sown, and that every 
ten bigahs Calcutta measure actually sown produce 
nearly 133 bundles of weed, a little more than w’aa 
stated as the average produce of Ronggopur; but if we 
consider that for eveiy 20 bigahs sown, Mr. Ellerton 
supposes that the farmers undertake to cultivate 26, 
and that the gentlemen of Ronggopur calculated by 
the land for which they made advances, the difference 
will not be very material. Had Mr, Ellerton cal¬ 
culated by the lands for which he made advances, 
ten Calcutta bigahs would produce 117 bundles, in 
place of 100 which the Ronggopur gentlemen allow; 
but I suspect that Mr, Ellerton's bundle is only 3| 
cubits in circumference, such at least I know is the 
custom in the other parts of the district, and 
Mr. Ellerton mentioned no difference. In Ronggopur 
the bundle is usually 4 cubits round; the difference 
therefore will be next to nothing. The price given her© 
to the farmer being i\ of a rupee for the bundle, will 
make the actua! produce to the farmer from what 
he really sows worth 1 rupee 1 anna 7 pice, It inust 
be farther observed that on an average it r^uires 
3511 bundles to make one factory man of indigo, 
weighing nearly 74J lbs. 

I now proceed to detail the different soils and 
methods of cultivating indigo in these parts, as des¬ 
cribed by Mr, Ellerton. The grea^r part of 
the indigo is raised on land wbich givee a 
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winter crop of pulse or rape seed, and occupi^ the 
place of a crop of rice or millet, which were it not 
for the indigo would be sown on the same ground. 
In some few high places the indigo is preserved for 
seed, in which case no other crop can follow; but in 
the part of the district of which I am now treati^, 
the quantity of this is small. In this land the indi^ 
is usuallv sown in February, and when the season is 
favourable, is reaped before the inundation rises. 
If this is late, and there are many showers in spring, 
there are sometimes two cuttings from the same held; 
but on an average of years the quantity thus procured 
is altogether inconsiderable, when the inundationa 
rise early the crop is often entirely lost, and in general 
it suffers more or less. In moderate seasons this falls 
heavier on the manufacturer than the farmers, at; 
least where those are treated with that indulgence 
which is shown at the factories under the management 
of Mr. Ellerton; for the fanners know that their weed 
expands exceedingly by being under water, and if 
they think that they can secure it, they allow it to soak 
two or three days, in which time it is not absolutely 
rotten, and is taken by Mr. EUerton, but produces a 
mere trifle of indigo, to which may be attributed the 
small quantity of dye which that gentleman procures 
from a given number of bundles. 

Another description of land is very low, on which 
the only crop that could be sown instead of indigo is 
summer rice or millet, and the fanners seldom part 
with any of this description, called Jaliya, that is not 
of a very poor soil or that is not overrun with weeds, 
so as to be almost unflt for grain, and that is not 
yery low rented. These lands are sown at the same 
season with the others, are liable to the same accidents, 
and never produce any seed; but as the l and is low 
and moist, it is less dependent on the early showers 
of spring, without which the others fail, or cannot 
tnd^ be sown. 

There is another manner of cultivating indigo, 
in which the seed is sown in October, and this also is 
done on two different kmds of land. The first is on 
the banks of the great rivers, where there are spaces 
covered with sana that produce a very scanty vegeta- 
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tion IB spruig, and are never regularly rea^, bnt in 
a few parts are sometimes cultivate with water 
melons and other cucurbitaceoae plants. If the sand 
does not einceed one foot in thiclmeas, and rests on a 
tolerable soil, this kind of land has been found higMy 
favourable for indigo, and it is almost the only kind 
which the farmers would with satisfaction cnltiTate. 
The seed is sown in October as the floods retire, and 
with little or no previous culture, and the plant after¬ 
wards requires little or no care nor eK^nse. The 
moisture then in the sand enables the seed to germinate 
and send a sap root down towards the richer soil. 
Until the root reaches this, the plant almost resembles 
a 6bre; but no sooner does it reach the soil, which is 
preserved moist by the sand, than it acquires vigour, 
and the driest seasons and most scorching winds 
produce little or no effect on its subsequent growth; for 
no soil seems to prevent e7a|mration so powerfully 
as sand. This indigo is less liable to accidents than 
the other, not only during its growth but during the 
crop season, as such land is generally pretty high, 
and is late of being flooded. 

The other land fitted for sowing indigo in October 
is that which produces a winter crop, either as the 
only harvest of the year or as succeedmg rice or other 
grain that is reaped in summer. This indigo is most 
usually sown along with rape-seed, which Is pluckcMl 
in January and leaves the indigo to ripen in spring. 
Sometimes the indigo is eown along with wheat or 
barley, but as these are sown in November, and ripen 
later than the rape-seed, they are less fit for the 
purpose. 

One great advantage has been found to attend the 
October cultivation of indigo, as fitting it for the lower 
parts of the district. In favourable seasons it comes 
early to maturity, and towards the bottom of the 
stems ripeos its se^ before the season for cutting the 
plant arrives. When this happens, the seed may be 
picked from tho growing plant without material 
.injury, and in one year Mr. Ellerton procured from 
jne ei^ll factory between 300 and 400 mans. He paid 
for this at the rate of 5 rs. a man, and had he not used 
it, he might have sold it for 12 ra. It must be observed 
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that Mr. Ellerton famishes the farmers with seed at 
3 rs. a nan, and that it often, as I have said, erots 12. 
Where seed is scarce, as in this part of the district, 
this plan of giving the farmers a higher price for it 
than is charged to them seems judicious; and if 
followed in Ronggopur, would soon no doubt procure 
abundance, and on the whole cost the planter less than 
he at present pays* 

It must be observed that both October crops, bo far 
as I learned, are unknown in Ronggopur; and that here 
they never sow indigo on the land that is to be cul¬ 
tivated with transplanted rice, a practice that 
generally occasions nisputes between the farmer and 
manufacturer. 

, The price given here, even making an allowance 
\ for the difference of the size in the bundles, is much 
Uower than that ^^iven in Ronggopur, and seems totally 
inadequate to induce the farmers to cultivate the 
plant. This will be evident from comparing the 
produce and expense of indigo and summer rice, the 
place of which the former almost always occupies. 
The average produce of summer rice Mr. Eilerton takes 
at seven mans the bigah of 76 cubits, and states that 
it is worth 6 annas 8 gandas a man ; that is, the pro¬ 
duce is worth rather more than 2J ra., while he states 
that the produce of the same bigah in ind^o is on 
an average only 1 re. or 12 bundles. But this 
statement of tfie rice is too high. Mr, Eilerton 
proceeds on his estimate by calculating the produce 
of a given number of bigans of rice that have been 
reaped ; but in the vicinity of the Ganges this would 
not give a fair average of the produce; for much of 
these crops that are sown in spring are totally lost, 
and oever at all reaped, and in such situations rice 
is still more uncertain than indigo. Mr. Eilerton 
indeed calculates that of ten bigahs sown, even in 
good years, not above eight are reaped, which will 
reduce his average to nearly what I was informed by 
the natives, who allowed from four to six mans of 
rice as the average produce, besides the expense of 
harvest, making the average produce probably about 
5 mans, worth rather more than 2 rs., or double the 
value of the indigo. It is true that the whole expense 
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of the cultivation of summer rice, in ploughine, 
weeding, watchicgj and reaping, may be nearly double 
that of indigo; for in the three first operations 
very little paina is bestowed on this plant, and unless 
it is near the factory, the manufacturer pays the 
expense of carriage, while, as I have said, the 
charge for reaping oorn is enonnouH. The land also 
on which indigo is raised is in general poor and 
low rented, and w*here it is the only crop, does not 
pay more than four annas a bigah, or one-quarter of 
the produce. Still, however, the rice is no doubt a ’ 
more profitable cultivation; and in fact, the farmers 
{except on the poor sandy land that will not produce 
rice) are exceedingly backward to undertake or 
continue the cnltivatjon; and many of the landlords 
discourage their tenantry from engaging in it. by 
every means in their power 

f have already, in Ronggopur and Dinajpur, had 
occasion to dwell on the discontent of both tenants and 
landlords, and the causes which the different parties 
assign - Mr, Ellerton^s opinion deserves the highest 
regard, not only from his long experience and thorough 
knowledge of the natives, and from the nature of 
his temper, urhich is said to be uncommonly mild, 
for I have not the honour of beine bis ^rsonal 
acquaintance, but [also] from his wing merely 
employed to manage the affairs of gentlemen who in 
the whole concern have shown a liberality to which 
I know none superior. He is decidedly of opinion 
that the dislike, on the part of the landlords, proceeds 
entirely from the fear which they have of their 
oppressive condnct towards their tenantry being 
brought to light by the Europeans, This may be 
extended to almost all the higher rank of natives who 
enjoy high privileges, who, I am afraid, are often very 
unjust towards their poor neighbours, and most of 
them, I am pretty well assured, wish never to see the 
face of an European. They hold out indeed as an 
excuse the difference of manners, such as our eating 
beef and pork, which they cannot behold without 
abhorrence and contempt, and the whole conduct of 
our women, which they consider as totally destitute 
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of decency; but 1 am inclined to believe that the reaeou 
assigned by Mr. EUerton haa too much fotmdatiDn in 
troth. 

As I have before eaid^ however, it does not 
appear to me that an indigo planter ie bound to become 
a Rni^ht-errant to redress grievances; and his con¬ 
duct, m that respect, ought if practicable to be such 
as to set at ease the minds of the landlords and other 
powerful natives. It so however happens that some 
planters gain the fanners to their side by giving them 
advice and assistance as to procuring r^reas, and no 
doubt such people often have found the fanners 
willing, on account of this protection, to supply them 
with indigo; but this seems a very difficult and delicate 
plan of conduct. Others again induce natives to farm 
the rents of large tracts of laud, supply them with 
money to discharge their engagements, and employ the 
influence which th^ men acquire as agents for the 
landlords, to ensure an extensive cultivation. This 
is a still more delicate plan, bordering on oppression, 
and seems to me very dangerous, considering the trust 
and credit that must be given to the native agents, very 
few of whom in this district are deserving of either. 

The most usual inducement, however, besides 
kindness of treatment, such as Mr. EUerton and many 
others on aU cases show, is the advance of money 
.without interest For every 20 t-igahs which the 
farmer sows, according to Mr. EUerton, this gentle¬ 
man, before the cultivation begins, advances at least 
to the value of the average prepuce of 26 bigahs, and 
I am persuaded that the common rate of advance is 
still much higher. Had the farmer borrowed the 
money from a native merchant, and no one cultivates 
indigo that would not have been under the necessity of 
borrowing, he would have in the first place beea obliged 
to repay the amount of the loan, in grain or other 
produce, at the low price ^iven when the markets are 
glutted at harvest, by which he would lose from 15 
to 20 per cent. Secondly, in place of giving 40 sers for 
the man, he must have given 50, which is an addition 
of 26 per cent, not oi3y on the capital but on the 
interest; and if he fails in the delivery of any part, 
he takes the deficiency, in part of a loan for the next 
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year^ at double its amaunt. Such a ruinous maimer 
of raising money the poor farmer avoids by dealing 
with the manufacturers of indigo,^ none of whom, 
charge any mberest for what is repaid with produce. 
Some indeed charge the legal interest of 1 per cent a 
month for what is not repaid^ although others^ as the 
employers of Mr, EUerton, charge nothing. I am 
persuaded, however, that this last indulgence is a 
mistaken Liberality, and in many parts of the district 
would be attended with ruinous consequences. In 
every part the farmera undertake to cultivate much 
more than they intend to perform, and in many, were 
they not charged with interest, they would cmtivate 
none. As it is, in some parts of the district, as near 
Nathpur, they are so extraordinarily dishonest that 
it seems scarcely possible to induce them to cultivate 
a half of what they undertake, and for which they 
receive advances. 1 am persuaded that a greater price 
given for the weed, and more strictness in making 
advances and recovering balances, would be found 
more advantageous for both parties. 

In Gondwara, where the land is higher and the 
soil stiller, there are ten factories, I have been 
favoured with the prodin^ of four of these, lor a 
space of eight years from 180i) to 1807, while they 
bmonged to Mr. Smith, and this is as follows 
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From this it will appear that nearly 257 bundles of 
weed produced 1 man of dye, whereas with Mr. 
Ellerton 350 bundles were required, in a great measure 
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probably owing to the coimtry being lower, ftnd moro 
of the weed ^ing spoiled; but in purl also, 1 am 
persuaded, owing to the soil. Smith looked 
upon any attempt to ascertain the quantity of ground 
actually cultivated as totally imp<^ible, the frauds 
being ^ numerous and irregular as to preclude cal- 
oulation. The land, however, is probably not n^ie 
productive than in the south-east parts of tne district;; 
the natives reported that it was nearly the some. 

There is however a most essentia! difference 
between these two vicinities. The quantity of seed 
reared here is very great, and Mr, Smith states tbaf 
for every 100 rs, which be advanced, he received back 
on an average &0 rs. u'orth of plants, and 25 rs. worth 
of seed, on w'hlch be had a very considerable profit; 
the remainder was repaid in money or went to the 
advances of next year, the use of it having been a 
bonus to induce the farmer to undertake the culture. 
Without some such inducement, indeed, no one in 
hi.s senses would cultivate indigo for these factories, 
where the price allowed is onlv I anna a bundle. It 
is by DO means the whole Ian a sown that is kept for 
seed. The greater part, as usual, gives a winter crop, 
and the crop of sei^, where preserved, is usually of 
fully equal value. No October indigo, so far as I 
heard, is sown in that part of the country. These 
factories contained 21 pair of vata, and the whole of 
the others in that vicinity contain nearly as many, 
not above one less or more. The annual produce of 
the whole may therefore be 170,000 bundles of W'eed, 
of which about one-half is delivered at 10 bundles and 
the remainder at 12 bundles the rupee. The seed in 
the former amounts to about one-naif of the value 
of the plant, or to about 000 maitu at 3 rs. a man, 
on the latter there may be about the same quantity. 
The average quantity of indigo will be afeut 670 
mans. 

With regard to ibe other parts of the district, 
including no less than 50 factories I am not prepared 
to enter .so fully into a disctmioo. Several of the 
factories I know are small and in a bad state, and 
on the whole 1 do not think that they can yield more in 
proportion to their number than threa-fourtha of the 
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fowr larger in Gondwara; and the land may on the 
'whole be nearly equally productive, I have indew 
been favoured‘with an estimate which apparently 
makes the produce greater, as it states the average 
produce of a Galciitta bigah to be 18 bundles of 34 
cubits. The gentleman who gave tins est^ate, 
however, employs people to measure the land just 
before it is cut, and his estimate is similar to that of 
the natives, who when they speak of the produce only 
estimnte the land w-hieh they reap. What is totally 
lost thev do not introduce into the account; nor in 
stating their profit and loss is there any necessity 
for BO doing, as the field is sown with something else, 
and the culture given to the indigo serves in part, 
for what would be necessary for the crop that comes 
in its stead. Allowing for this, there will be found 
no material difference in the produce, as estimated 
at Gaur on the land actually sown, at Ronggopur 
on the land for which advances are made, and at 
Piiraniya on the land actually rearjerl. The whole 
indigo reared by these 50 factories may therefore, on 
an average of vears, be about 3,000 otuws, and the land 
in actual cultivation may be 60.000 bigahs. In this 
part of the country also, much seed is pre^rv^, nor 
is there anv seed sown in October, The land being 
higher, a larger proportion gives two cuttings of 
plant. In some places a good deal is sown among the 
broadcast winter rice, which would otherwise have 
been iatenaixecl with summer nee. The mdigo is 
cot early, and ibe winter rice is then allowed to grow 

alone. 

The manufacturers seem to incur a greater 
expense than they do in Ronggopur. Their buildinga 
are more expensive, and they keep an enormous 
establishment of oxen and carts for carrying home 
the plant. They almojit all cultivnte more or less, 
these cattle being idle at the ploughing ^osoo. The 
land which thev cultivate, being carefully ploughed 
and we^ed, is‘vastly more productive than what is 
neglected by the natives, and were the indigo planters 
more generally men who could attend to the details 
of agriculture, and were they allowed to rent Ijmd 
cont^oua to their works in a quantity sufficient 
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to supply them entirely with weed, I have no doubt 
that the land would be vastly more productive, and 
failures from the seasons less common. The habits 
and experience, however, of the greater part would 
render any undertaking of that kind ruinous; and 
there are strong reasons for the prohibition that exists 
against their acquiring such property. Except in 
the south-east corner of the district, the planters 
usually take all the seed at 3 rs. a man, and charge 
the fanners for what they requite at the market price, 
which is a heavy loss to the cmtivator; but the planters 
are at the whole expense of cultivating and carrying 
home the weed, which no doubt saves them, from ^me 
fraud, and preserves much plant that the listlessness 
of the people would allow to perish; but it is attended 
with an enonnous expense 

Two Hindus and one native Portuguese have seven 
factories, and these ought by all means to be 
encourag^, especially the Portuguese, No objection 
can arise to his holding lands by any tenure; and I 
doubt much if ever the natives will pay sufficient 
attention to the quality of the manufacture; while 
in the hands of the landholders, by whom chiefly it 
will be undertaken, it wiU be made an additional 
means of oppression 

About 1000 bigahs of indigo are cultivated for 
the original native manufacture, whch is now 
entirely confined to the eastern skirts of the district 
near the Nagar. where no European manufacturer has 
settled. The produce was stated on an average at 
20 sers worth from 2^ to 3 rs. the bigah, and the whole 
being made by the farmer, is look^ upon as the net 
proceeds of the land. One man indeed inform^ me 
that the produce was just double of whnt the people 
who made the above statement allowed; and I suppose, 
as his account agrees with what was stated in 
Eonggopur, that it is accurate. 

In this district Safflower (Kusum) is an object of 
some little more importance than towards the east. 

It is never sown by itself, so that no estimate can well 
be formed of the expense attending its cultivation; but 
in the Tables will be seen an estimate of the quantity of 
land that it in part occupies, and of the value of its 
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produce. The great difference in the produce, as 
stated in the Tables, depends on the various pro¬ 
portions of the Knsmn that enter into the mixture of 
crops with which it is sown, and to the various soils 
that are adapted for each mixture. In this I have 
onljr included the ffower and oO, although the leaves are 
used as a vegetable in coohery; but as this in 
general is done by the cultivator, and does not become 
an object of sale, it is too trifling to deserve particular 
notice. The collecting the flowers does no injury to 
the seed, as they are pulled off while naturally separa¬ 
ting from the young fruit The oil is always 
extracted hy the farmer, and the seed does not there¬ 
fore come to market, so that in the Tables I have 
calculated the produce by the value of the oil. The 
seed is put into an earthern pot which has a hole 
in the bottom, and is placed over another that is sunk 
in the ground. A cover is then put over the mouth 
of the pot containing the seed, and a Are is kindled 
over and around it. As this burns, the oil falls into 
the pot below. It is therefore an empyreumatic oil, 
and is flt only for the lamp of the poor, The seed 
here is never eaten. 

10. PLAJTtS CULTIVATED FOR REARING INSECTS. 

In the divisions towards the north-west is reared 
a little rieinus for feeding the worm that spins a 
coarse silk, I have nothing to add to what I have 
already said concerning this subject. 

In the ruins of the suburbs of Gaur, about 1000 
Jujub trees ^Bayerl are mnployed to rear the lac insect. 

I have not given these a place in the Table, partly on 
account of toeir being of a very trifling consideration, 
and partly because they are so much intermixed with 
other articles that for a very insignificant article I 
should have added much to the size of Tables, already 
too voluminous. These trees are scattered through 
the fields, and the shade which they produce from 
frequent pruning is so trifling that they seem to do 
no injury to the crops by which they are surrounded. 
The trera are allow^ to be eight years old before the 
insect is applied, and afterwards each tree is pruned 
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onoe a year, an operation by which ia ten or twelTi, 
years it is killed. About the let of November from 5 
to 20 small twigs impregnated with the insects are 
applied to each of one-half of the trees, according to 
its respective size. The insects soon extend all over 
the tender branchea, and C'over them with lac. The 
branches are pruned about the 1st of June, and the 
trees are allowed until the beginning of next November 
to recover. About the let of June twigs impregnated 
with the inset't are applied to the other half of the 
trees, which by the beginning of November are covered 
with the lac.* and are then pruned. Thus one-half 
of the trees is always breeding, while the other half 
is recovering vigour, and each tree annually produces 
a brood of insects, A tree gives from 2 to 25 scrs 
(4 lbs, to 50 lbs.) and it sells at from 4 to 6 rs, for 
40 sera of 72 a. w., that is, from 6 to 0 rs. a cwt. 
but it ia ungarbled, and quite unfit for a foreign 
market- It is considered as of a quality very inferior 
to what comes from Asam, and the consumption here 
does not exceed 2tl0 mow.-', which may now grow. 
Formerly, it is said, the produce considerably exceeded 
that quantity and the overplus was sent to Murshe- 
dabad; hut for the three last years the southerly 
winds, which are highly injurious to the insect, have 
been uncommonly prevalent The tree grows bo well 
eveTTwhere. and*even in the most wretched soils, that 
the insect not ha^ung been carried to places exempt 
from southerly winds, is a proof of the slow progress 
of any impTOvement in this country, and of tne want 
of enterprise among its inhabitants. 

The only cultivation of this class that is of the 
smallest importance in this district is the mulberry, 
and this is entirety confined to three small divisions 
in the south-east corner. The quantity reared there 
is however exceedingly great, and some of the lands 
are remarkablv favourable for the production. In 
treating this subject also I feel myself much indebted 
to Mr. Ellerton. 

The extreme uncertainty which attends the pro¬ 
fession of rearing silkwotinB renders it difiicult to 
form any general estimates concerning the value of 
the produce. In the account which 1 gave of this 
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^ployment, when treating of it at Matdeb in Dinaj- 
piir, 1 have mentioned that the price of the basket 
of leaves varied at different times from 1 to 30 rs. I 
then attributed this to variations in the quantity of 
leaves produced, and in the demand for silk [ but froni 
Mr. Ellerton I have learned that there is another cause 
which operates to a much ^ater extent, and which' 
no doubt prevails in the adjacent parts of Binajpur, 
and although T did not hear of the circumstanoe, in 
all probability operates also in Ghoraghat. He says 
that, without any obvious difference of management, 
the worms of a whole vicinity almost entirely perish in 
certain seasons, and almost ^ again sncceed in others. 
The extent in which such failures happen often 
reaches over a whole Pergunah or estate, hut seldom 
to such a large measure as to affect the whole lands 
dependent on a factory, which is probably the reason 
why I did not hear of the circumstance, the merchant 
by means of his agents procuring the cocoons that ho 
Wyants from one place or other; and if one brood fails 
with a breeder, his engagements are completed by the 
next. It thus however often happens that all the 
breeders of a vicinity have a most abundant crop of 
leaves, where there are no worms to feed; so that the 
leaves must be sold for a mere trifle, the expense of 
carrying them to a distance being very great. Again, 
it also often happens that there is a vast numter of 
worms and a bad crop of leaves, in which case, as the 
breeders never kill any worms, the leaves Tise to an 
enormous_ price, having to be brought from a consi¬ 
derable distance. Again, sometimes both plants and 
worms fail, and the cultivator cannot compensate for 
the scantiness of the crop by its high price, os happens 
with most other prodnctioi^. 

All these cjrcuntetajioes render the value of the 
leaves totally tmeertain; and this seems to be a strong 
reason why the breeders should never cultivate: for 
when a breeder cultivates, he seldom has any other 
means of subsistence, so that one year he may starve 
and next year be wallowing in abundance: whereas a 
man may raise one or two bigaLs of leaves, and may 
besides cultivate a farm with grain, which will ensure 
him in a subsistence; while the average produce of hia 
61 
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mulberry for three or four years would enable tiiTp 
to clear any arrears of rent that he might incur^ and 
yield him a handsome profit. The breeder might a l»io 
no doubt avoid in a great part bis uncertainty, by 
never attempting to rear more insects than those for 
which he t^uld procure leaves at a reasonable price. 

indeed thus rai% less silk, but his returns 
would be more regular, which in the economy of life is 
the object of principal importance. 

. account it would seem to be highly 

that both cultivators and breeders should 
chiefly occupy the immediate vicinity of navigable 
rivers, so that the leaves might be transported in 
<^noe3, at a moderate expense, to the villages in which 
the worms happen to thrive. On this account, as I 
have said before, the banks of the Mahananda are 
peculiarly favourable, and were they cultivated with 
from the Kalindi to the Punabhaba, might pro¬ 
bably supply ail Bengal. There are no doubt n^y 
other situations equally favourable, but by far the 
greater part of the silk telonging to the Company’s 
factories is reared in situations that are far leaa 
advantageous. 

The cultivation is managed exactly on the same 
plan that I have mentioned in my account of Diuaipur 
at least near the Mahananda, and where attention is 
testowed; but near the Ganges, especially in the 
division of Sihgunj, the people seldom enclose their 
gardens, ^ny of which in most seasons are flooded for 
two months, and although this does not altogether 
destroy the plantation, one or often two of the cuttings 
are lost. Neither do the people in that vicinity bestow 
so mu^ pains on weeding their mulberry, and many 
wntented with me^y ploughing the field after 
ue plant had been cut, which la done twice a year dawn 
to the ground 

ii. tte left of the Mahananda it was estimated 
that four big^ were sufficient to supply a breeder 
with the usual quantity of leaves that he required. 
In this district J heard it stated that five bigaha were 
neces^ry for the purpose, which difference may b© 
explain^ by attending to the want of care and 
uncertainty just now mentioned. Notwithstanding 
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^i3 want of care, Mr, Ellerton states the expense of 
fonning a new plantation at more than double of what 
I was informed at Maldeh. The expense waa 
estimated to me at 9 p. a bigah, while Mr. EUerton 
allows 19 rs. The subsequent charges are nearlv the 
^me amounting to between 7 and S rs., but th4 on 
ifference arises. Mr. Ellerton allows 
that the mulberry lasts only three or four years - so that 

follows * ^**'^*‘ Me w^le charge will be as 

expense, 

30, to^l 49; which divided by four years, makes the 
aMual excuse 12J rg. Whereas the people of Maldeh 
allowed that their garden, with the care which they 
^tow lasts twenty years, which will reduce the 
annual expense to 8 or 9 rs. a bigah. 

Perhaps the people here act judiciously in often 
rooting up the mulberry, and planting it again in 
fresh earth, by which the crops are probably more 
luxuriant: but I ^ at a loss to account for the 
enonnous expense which Mr. Ellerton states for the 
hrst planting an acre. In no part that I saw in this 
^steict dote there ste^m to be so much pains bestowed 

the field is neither 
encl(^ nor hoed. I must however admit that in this 
district every operation of husbandry is performed at 
a more than usual expense, the people getting such low 
w^te that they have no inducement to exertion. 
Whatever differeute in the expense of cultivation 
there may be, would appiear to be amply compensated 

of one bigah of land, which is as follows *— ® 

9 ^ “«■ W ». Amount, 12 rt. la 

lau. Nov. to IStl, 6 BimtUfti, rvJua 4 «. Cwacas, 

ZO «re. mluo lOj M. Amamit. 8 m. 

O fUU),BS(. 

ISlh Uorcli to I5lb April-LBivtt, g Buodlea, valua 4 Cowwu. 

K nan, niun 13 fu, Amount, 10 ra, 

0 Bone^g € 

l^lh April to 15ih May—I^Bvas, B Buiu!l«9, S re, Uocoana 

Si ffCTTf* tbIoa lOJ tB. AioounL ft n’ 
uau 3 pioa. 
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i3th Jime l^tb July—L&avtis, IS taIub 3 f». Cocwu, 

BO ssraj Talus 10 ra. AmoLiut^ 7 ». 

B anniU - 

IBkh July l5tJ] Aug.—Le&TSBt 12 Bimdlef^T 4 rSk CouscuPt 

BB 36t^t Wj B rs. 

g oiLBis 0 piea. 

LesTein B6 BirodJss, tiLus 2S ra. CcH^oo^, ITl fiarA. Amouali 
6B n. £ aiLDiiB 1 pis. Aysrage co^i^ Lsitsa^ vil|ii« l£ fs.;;, Coc4>Dxih,i 
avsrftgo amount B4 re. Gain^ Lshtcs, II rs. CocfKKDB, 10 fb. 2 iOiiBB 
1 pis. 

The produce of leaves at Maldeh was stated to be 
60 loads, not very different from the 56 here allowed, 
as the rope there was 80 cubits, while here it is only 
75; so that one-seveath nearly must be added to 
Mr. EUerton’s calculation to bring it up to the produce, 
expense, and gain of a bigah Calcntta measure. At 
Bdaldeh these leaves were only valued at 15 rs. white 
here they are valued at 23, leaving an enormous net 
gain of 11 rs. a bigah, supposing the fanner to hire 
men to perform every part of the labour; so that a 
person who rented 5 bigahs (about acre), without 
^my farther labour than superintendence might live 
like a very easy farmer. 

In Maldeb it was allowed that one bigah produced 
on an average 82^ sets Calcutta weight of cocoons, 
which, to say the truth, J was almost then afraid to 
coention, but here the produce amounts to 171 sers. 
I allowed a man who reared worms, in addition to the 
value of the plant, 4 rs. a bigah for extra charges, 
besides his own labour and that of his family. 
Mr. Ellerton allows 11 rs. a bigah for this head, probably 
charging the wag^ of the family, and yet leaves a net 
gain on every bigah of 19 rs. on the cocoons and 11 
on the leaves, or in all 30 rs. on the bigah. I confess 
that this far exceeds any estimate that T procured 
from the natives, or any that, until T was informed by 
Mr. Ellerton, I considered as probable. The highest 
acTOunt that I received in this district was from a 
chief breeder ^Mandal Basaniya) at Bholahat, and 
will be afterwards detailed. He allowed 21 rs. for 
the produce of leaves from one bigah; and 134^ sers 
(75 a. w.) of silk worth 404 rs. and equal to 126 sers 
Calcutta weight; but were I to take the average of the 
accounts that T received, it would uot differ much 
from what I have stated at Maldeh as the pr^uce of 
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coooons. These here would amount to 85 Calcutta 
sers a bigah, in place of 82^ virhich were there allowed. 

The op^rtunities of being informed, that 
Mr. Ellerton had, were so much better than those which 


were offered to me, that I would willingly adopt his 
opinion in preference to that which I had previously 
formed, were it not for one circumstance. Mr, Ellerton 
in forming his estimate seems to have proceeded 
merely upon the number of bigahs of leaves that 
were actually cut for feeding worms, and does not 
include what was totally lost by being fiooded, or by 
want of demand owing to the failure of the worms, in 
which case the leaves are often not saleable, and are 
given to the cattle. Making a deduction for these, 
I do not think, even allowing for the diSerence 
occasioned by i more frequent renewal of the plant, 
that we can allow more in Bholahat and Kaliyachak 
for the produce of a bigah than 20 rs. worth of leaves 
and 4 tnnns of cocoons worth 50 rs.; and in Sibgnnj, 
where the land is low and badly cultivated, one-hftb 
less may be fairly preamned to reasonable. 

The Company's factories at English Bazar and 
Junggipur are said by the natives to make advances 
to about one half of the breeders in this district, who 
are stated to amount to 4700. At the former factory, 

I believe, none but the best cocoons are at present taken, 
because the Resident deals only on the Company's 
account Whether or not the Resident at Junggipur 
deals in silk on his own account, I did not learn; nor 
had I any opportunity of knowing whether or not he 
took any cocoons of an inferior quality. As the Com¬ 
pany takes none but the best cocoons, it pays I(i rupees 
Sir cocoons; but the native merchants of 

Bholahat say, on an average of good and bad, that 
pey give 12 rupees, exactly as was stated at Maldeh; 
but the weight there was 85 s. w. the ser, here it is 
75. 


the cocoons that are rejected at the factories, 
and the whole of that is resreo by those who take no 
advances, are spun by the natives after the Dianner 
whicm I have described in giving an account of 
Maldeh Their filature machine (Gayi) wants the 
improvement for twisting the fibres as they are wound 
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from the cocoon, which has been introduced in the 
Company’s factories; but in other respects is on the 
same plan, and the old Bengalese fashion of small 
hand-reels (Layi) has been totally abandoned. The 
cocoons wound by the natives, as in Maldeh, are most 
usually, if not always, killed by exposing them bo the 
heat of the sun, a practice that is condemned by the 
Company’s instructions. In order to shew the various 
produce and value of cocoons, managed according to 
the native manner of filature, I give the following table 
procured at Bholahat from a principal breeder, who 
rears plants, feeds worms, and spina the silk. This 
he gives as the prodnce of a bigah less than that of 
Calcutta, so that to procure produce of one of 
these we must add one-seventh part bo what is here 
stated, 

CuttiPg I5th Oct. Lq IJSth No?.—L6 «v»b, 10 bbmll&ft, Tnlufj 

5 T#. Cocoons, 18J ftera. 75 TJilufl 7 r. 8 a. BUk, 1 ser 60 a. w. 

I rbbt.,, Tallin 0 n, 

15tti liOTp to 15U3 Dec.—10 bundlefl, vjiUufi ^ re- Cchcoaofl, 

iSf aere 75 a. w., ralue 7 p. ft *. SQk, 
1 mT @0 s. w. 4 chht.^ 0 re- 

15tb March to 15th AprtL—IrfavcSn 1!^ bou&dlOB^ valua 3 r, 4 SUkp 

35 BSTB 75 8^ ’rtf+i trftlue 7 14 ftilb* 

1 icr @0 s- 8 chhinp raluD U re. 

tStli April to 151Ji Maj-—L aavqqr ^ bundle, valuq 1 t. Cocoqub* 

13 qars 75 I- w., value 3 t. E a. RSIV, 

9 cbht.^ value B t* 6 a. 

15th June to 15th July-—LeaveaH 20 buodllea, taIud 5 r, CoocM>nBp 

40 sere 75 n* YaJue 10 r. Silk^ 1 aer 
ftO s- w- £2 cbht., value 14 re. 

15tb July to 15th August.—Leaves, 10 buiullea^ 2 r. 12 a- Cccocme, 

30 perB 75 a- w., vAliie 5 r, Silhi 

14 ehhkp value 7 ra^ 

ToUL Lcivw, 68 bundles, value 31 re, Cocoobi, 164} eem 75 a. w.p 
value 40 r, 4 8- Silk, 7 acre, 8 ehht: value 58 r- ft a. 

In the amount of the difierent cuttings there is an 
apparent contradiction between this and Mr. EUerton's 
table ; but this arises from that gentleman^s 
table being constructed from the books of a factory 
dealing only in the better kinds; so that his produce 
in the October and November cuttings is greatest, 
while, the Company taking a large proportion of * he 
fine cocoons, veiy few of these go to the native traders. 
It must farther be observed that there it is alleged 
that about 17^ sers of cocoons give only 1 ser of silk. 
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while a£ Maldeh ^Kbut 15 were reckoned sufficient, 
which will of course umke the profits of winding less 
than was there stated. The wound silk was there also 
valued higher and the cocoons lower, which will make 
a still greater reduction on these profits. 

1 shall suppose that one-h^f is wound in this 
manner, and partly manufactured and partly 
exported. A considerable part of the cocoons go f rom 
this district to Junggipur; and as I am not acquainted 
with the charges incurred at the factory in English 
Bazar in preparing the silk spun there, I shall con¬ 
sider one-balf of the cocoons as exported from hence to 
the Company's factories. This wing premised, the 
value of the leaves at 20 rs. a bigah for Bholahat and 
Kaliyachak, and at 16 for Sibgunj, will be 4,40,000 
rs. The whole quantity of cocoons will be 88,000 
mans, worth 11,00,000 rs. Of these I allow one-half to 
go to the Company’s factories. The remainder is spun 
by the native filature, and according to the estimate 

g iven at Bholahat, rejecting small numbers, will pro- 
iioe about 70,660 sers of silk, worth 6,93,000 rs. 

11. PLANTS CtTLTrVATED FOR MATS. 

In this district I have not included under this 
head the grass reserved for thatch', as I did in Ronggo- 
pur, because strictly speaking it is not cultivated, and 
because in many pai^ it pays no rent. In others 
indeed, it pays a high rent, and is usually called Char 
Bamna. 

The only thing under this head is the species of 
Cyperus called Motha, which is reared as in 
Stonsgopur, os will appear from the Tables of 
produce. 

12. PLANTS CULTIVATED FOR FATTENING CATTLE. 

Under this head I might no doubt have included 
several of the grains, the straw of almost all [of] 
which, in some parts of the district, is given to cattle, 
and some few are fed with pulse or the cake from which 
oil has been expressed; but as these grains are chiefly 
reared for the use of man I shall here confine myself 
Co the carrot. In a few places, and to a trifling 
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extent aa will appear from the Tables, this is reared 
ftlmcat entirely for the use of the milch cows or 
carriage oxen that are kept by the wealthy. The 
custom might become highly advantageous, were the 
natives sensible of the Importance of manure, and 
were the cattle fed entirely in the bouse, so that all 
the manure might be preserved. The carrot is well 
known to be an excellent food, for cattle, but it does 
not seem to thrive so well here as in Europe. 

Turnip X have no doubt would thrive much better; 
but whether or not the natives would like the taste 
which it cominuiulcates to milk, I cannot say. It is 
probable that it would not be perceived, as the people 
here never use milk but what has be^ boilea, and 
kept in such dirty vessels that it has acquired a Qavour 
strong enough to overcome that coimnimicated by the 
turnip. 

While on this head I may observe that two plants 

g row spontaneously on the fields of this district, and 
ourish in the early part of spring and end of winter, 
when the pasture is most scarce. Both seem 
admirably fitted for making artificial meadows or 
pastures, and might supply the wants of the cattle, 
which are to the utmost degree urgent. One of these 
plants is the Medicago lupnlina, well known to the 
farmers of Europe, but for 'which the uatives have 
no name. The other is the Melilotus alba of the 
Encyelopedie, which the natives call Ban Metbi. 


CHAPTEE II. 


TUPLEMSNTS OP ACRrCTJLTTTRE—^MAKUHB—IKRIGATION— 
FLOODS AND EMBANKMENTS. 

The plough does not differ materially from that 
of Dtnajpur, and nearly about the same proportion 

have no iron, A small number 
IMPLEMENTS OF IS wTought by cowSj and a great 

AGBicTTLTtJRE. many have for each four or 
even six cattle, and the cattle 
are somewhat better. The ploughmen are here 
exceedingly slothful, and I believe all the operations 
of husbandry are more expensive than in Dinajpur 
or Eonggopur. If there are two cattle only for the 
plough, the cattle labour only until noon, usually 
b^irniing at nine o'clock. In the afternoon, in the 
rainy season the ploughmen cut grass for the cattle, 
at other seasons they repair the houses and do small 
jobs; and when there is no work for the catUe, they 
occasionally weed or sow. If there are four cattle, 
the ploughmen in common only work these, and assist 
to procure grass. If there are six oxen, they give 
DO assistance to the farm except on days when the 
cattle do not work, and a person must be kept to cut 
grass and tend the cattle. The usual rate of labour 
for each pair of oxen is three hours a day, and nine 
hours ploughing a day is considered as exceeding 
hard work, without any additional labour. 

In the eastern parts of the district the implement 
like a ladder, called Mayi, is used to smooth the field; 
but in the western parts a thick narrow plank, eight 
or nine feet lon^, is used in its stead, and is the moat 
awkward machine that I have ever beheld. There is 
no handle to it, as there is to the planks used for a 
aixoilar purpose in the south of India; nor have the 
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natives had the ingennity to fasten a beam to it Ry 
which it might be drawn. They tie ropes to tl^ 
necks of the cattle, nsually two pair to each plank, 
while two men stand on this to give it weight, and 
to save ihemselves the trouble of walking; and they 
secure themselves from falling by holding an ox’s 
tail in each hand; and by twisting this they can 
guide and accelerate the motions of the cattle, So 
totally devoid of ingenuity have they been, that they 
have not fallen upon any contrivance to fasten the rope 
to the upper side of the beam, so as to prevent it from 
nibbing on the earth; but fairly tie it round the plank, 
so that owing to the friction an ordinary rope would 
not last a momenta They therefore have been tinder 
the necessity of employing the tanners to make ropes 
of hide, which resist the friction, but come high. The 
tanner is usually paid in grain, and the making these 
ropes is the chief employment that they have. This 
plank is called a Chauki, 

The Bida or rake drawn by oxen, in this district 
also, is in universal employ, and in some stifi soils the 
natives have given it iron teeth. These are a great 
deal too slight, and one of the greatest improvements 
that could be made on their manner of tillage would 
be to add strong teeth to this instrument. The imple¬ 
ment, however, with iron teeth costs 1^ r., which is 
a very serious expense where stock is at so low an ebb. 

The reaping hook (Kachiya), the weeding iron 
(Pasan), hoe (Kodali), hatchet (Kurhali), and bill 
(Dao) are much the same as in Dinajpnr. A large 
wooden pestle and mortar (Ukhaii) is the implement 
most commonly used in families for separating the 
bu^ks from ricti, Eod it is cbiofly thoso ’wxio cls-sn rico 
for exportation tliOrt iis6 th6 mortET fDh^Dpki) ths 
pestle of which is rais^ by a lever. The latter per- 
forms the opieration with less labour, but is more apt 
to break the grain. The sugar mill and boUers are of 
the same kind as in Dinajpur. 

Although there are many carts, they are never 
empli^ed in agrictilturo, either to carry out maniira 
or to bring home the crop. The oxen, as in Dinajpnr 
Bn iionggopiir, everywhere draw by a yoke passing 
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over their neck. THere is no contrivance to prevent it 
from galling them, and they usually suffer much. 

This most valuable branch of agriculture is almost 
as totally neglected as in the eastern parts of Ronggo- 

pur. Cowdong is the moat 
MANURE. conunon fuel, nor is its quantity 

for manure ever augmented by 
jitter. In most place?, therefore, the greater part and 
in some places trie vhole of what can ^ collected is 
reserved for burning, and the usual manner of 
manuring the few fields where any such thing is 
attempted, is for two or three successive ni^ts to 
gather a herd of cattle on a narrow space. This is 
continued in turns, until the whole field receives a 
scanty supply, Tobacco, kitchen gardens, mulberry, 
and sugaT'Cane, are generally allowed a little oowdung 
and ashes, but not in every place, and everywhere in 
BO scanty a proportion as to produce very little good. 
Oilcake and fre^ earth are given to betel-leaf, and the 
latter to mulberry. The ashes are given to the crops 
of grain that grow in winter, but in some places are 
tot^ly neglected. 

■fhe spring rice is watered by the rude machine 
called Jangt, which I described in the account of 

Dinajpur, and gardens are 
IRRIGATION. watered by the lever called here 
Dab, constructed on the same 
principle with the Paoota or Yatam of Madras, but 
infinitely more rude and less powerful, No other kind 
of artificial watering is need. It appears to me very 
practicable, in seasons when the rams were scanty or 
failed, to effect much good by throwing dams across 
the smaller rivers which come from Morang, and 
spreading their water over the fields by means of 
canals, 1 n ordinary years even, this might be applied 
to great purpose in rearing winter crops of high value 
such as cotton, which would then be in a great measure 
independent of season, A work of such extent, 
however, could only be raised by the zemindars, and 
those of this district must acquire habits very different 
from what they now follow before any such laudable 
exertions could be reasonably proposed. 
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In this district there are no etobankments made 
on a large scale with a view to exclude floods from 

the ficdds, and as I have aaid 
FLOODS AND in Dinajpur, there is no 
EMBANKMENTS. reason to regret the want. The 
tenants in some places have 
rmited to form small bankst on the plan which I men¬ 
tioned in Dinajpur, and which answer very w'ellj but 
were the zemindars to exert themselves^ much 
advantage might ensue from extending the practice. 
In a few places towards the nortll-west the people, in 
imitation of those in the adjacent parts of Bonggopur, 
have paid some attention to making banks to secure 
more egual distribution of water, by preventing 
it from draining soon from the higher lands, and from 
drowning the lower. For Bengal in general, this 
Delected kind of economy would be the most valuable 
improvement, and in no part would it be more useful 
than in the north-west and central parts of this dis¬ 
trict, where it is totally neglected. I have nothing to 
offer on this inter^ting subject, in addition to what I 
have already mentioned in the account of Booggopur. 


CHAPTEH III. 


DOMESTIC ANTMAta—PASTUBE—FENCEB. 

In the account of the condition of the people, and 
in the eleventh Table, will be found an account of the 
tame clephanta and horses that are kept by the natives 
of this district as belon^ng to their personal equipage. 
Here a good many ponies are used for the carriage of 

g oods. They are the most wretched creatures that I 
ave ever seen, and are valued at from 3 to 5 rs. They 
carry from 2 to 3 mans, or from 164 to 248 lbs. Their 
keeping costa nothing, except a rope to tie their feet 
together when they are turned oat to pasture. Their 
number, and that of all the other kinds of cattle, will 
be seen in the 53rd Table. 

At Puraniya and at the cantonments at Krishna- 
gunj, from 15 to 20 asses are kept by the washermen 
as beasts of burthen. 

There are few countries in India where the stock 
of cattle of the cow land is of more value. They are of 
the same species with those of Dinajpur, but in general 
are of a much superior breed. There are many HtnaU 
cattle for the plough, but the number of those fit for 
carrying loads or for going in a cart is much greater 
than towards the east, and a great many of such as 
draw the plough would there w considered as too 
valuable for that purpose, and would be reserved for 
carriage. The pasture and other means of subsistence 
which the natives afford them would appear to be still 
more inadequate to their support than w'nat falls to the 
share of the cattle in Dinajpur, on which account their 
strength is not m proportion to their size; but the oxen 
of this country, when tolerably fed, become strong and 
supply the greater part of Bengal with cattle for carte, 
and with the better kind that are employed by traders 
to carry loads. I had been led to expect that the fine 
cattle which are employed for draught in the Bengal 
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artilleiT were bred in this country; but I saw ecar^^ly 
one such, and the people said that they come from the 
west. The nmuber of such must therefore be at any 
rate trifling although these cattle are usually said to 
come from Turoniya. 

In the western parts of the district the people 
give good prices for breeding bulls, that is, from 12 to 
15 rs.; but this is little more than what a good ox will 
cost. The bulls, how'ever, are fine animals, and are 
said to be extremely diligent in their calling, so that 
one will serve 100 cows. The breed would improve still 
more, did not the Hindus of rank work many bulls, 
vrhich often, when very young, impregnate the females 
and produce a ptiny breed. A few of th^ people 
consecrate bulls, which turn out fine animals for 
breeding, although they are not quite so pampeted as 
those 01 the lower parts of Bengal, and are not 
numerous. In the eastern parts bulls usually sell 
lower than oxen, and in many parts there, every one 
is wrought. Except towards the noTlh*east cows are 
not used in the plough, which tends very much to 
improve the breed. Wherever this practice exists to a 
considerable extent, the cattle are of the same kind as 
in Bonggopur, and those of the south-east ramble 
those of Dinaj pur. 

An estimate of the whole quantity of milk that the 
owners get, will be seen in the 34th Table, together 
with its value. In this Table I have not thought it 
necessary to divide the oows into three kinds, as I did 
in Bonggopur, because in the first place there are very 
few cows which are kept up, and regularly well fed on 
grain; and secondly bwause there are no cows which 
are constantly kept in the Bathan, and very few that 
are not kept in that manner for some part of the year. 

The pasture in this district consists of the 
following descriptions:—234 square miles of high 
fallow land, and 482 square miles of high land that is 
not cultivated, with about 166 of broken corners, roads, 
burial grounds and the like, that are among the higher 

fields. All this is high, and 
PASTtjRS. produces little or nothing from 

December until May; but in the 
interval is pretty good. Some of the high waste land 
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IB preserved from being pastured, and the grass is 
reserved for thatch. This may amount to about 80 
square miles and must be deducted from the above, 
leaving about 822 of clear high pasture Besides, in 
the high lands there may be 93 miles covered with 
woods and bushes, which" at all times preserve some 
moisture but at no season give good pasture. Then 
there are about 78 square miles of low land that is 
clear, or that has been deserted and has not yet been 
overgrown; and 100 miles of roads and broken comers 
in the low parts of the country. In the floods a; great 
part of this is useless, but it sooner become good and 
it retains its vegetation longer than the higher land, 
so that upon the whole it is as useful. Then there are 
389 miles of low land coveted with reeds, bushes, and 
trees. Some little part of the former, in the rainy 
season, produce fresh shoots that are highly seasonable; 
but the remainder is then totally useless. In the dry 
season again this is a grand resource, as the higher 
plants preserve a moisture that enables a low vegeta¬ 
tion to subsist; but it never becomes so g^ as the 
clear pasture is in the rain^ season, finally, in 
December and January, the ri<» stubble is a grand 
resource, especially in the low rich lauds near the 
Mahananda and its branches. 

These resources would be totally inadequate for the 
immense stock that is kept, were it not for the wilds 
of Morang, telonging to Gorkha, The woods there, 
at the foot of the mountains, always retain some d^ree 
of freshness, and the rains of spring are there usually 
early and copious, which brings forward a veiy strong 
vegetation, w'hile almost everything here, even to the 
bamboo, is perfectly withered. In Morang the owners 
of kine give a mate calf to the Gorkhalese officer for 
each herd (Tatti) of 500 or 600 head. Each pair of 
buifaloes pays from 16 to 10 annas. In some parts 
also of this district, the zemindars, although in other 
respects rigid Hindus, have had sense to take a rent 
for pasture- This custom prevatb all over the parts 
that belong to Serkars Puraniya and Mungger; but in 
Jennutabad, Tangra. and Tajpur, no rent is taken for 
the pasture of kine. It Is perhaps to this circums¬ 
tance that a good deal of the quality of the cattle is 
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owing, at least, where the rent is taken, it so happens 
that ue cattle are by far the best. 

In the rainy season almost all the cattle li^e in 
the villages; anti where the pasture is plenty they are 
aUowed no addition, except such as are used in 
carriages, or a veij trifling number of milch cows that 
belong to very rich men. Cattle of both these des* 
criptions are allowed a little straw, grain, or oil-^ke. 
At this season the cattle are in very tolerable condition. 

In parts where the country is very low, as many 
cattle as can be spared are sent in the rainy season to 
higher parts, where they pay for pasture. The 
remainder is kept at home, and is fed on grass, which 
grows chiefly on the little banks that oonnne the water 
on the plots of rice, and which springs with great 
luxuriance and is not very coarse, being mostly 
different species of Poa and Panicumt that are of a 


soft succulent nature In these parts there is also a 
great abundance of rice straw, and some low lands near 
the great rivers produce reeds, which when young are 
a valuable fodder, and pay a high rent. 

In the dry season, the high pastures become per¬ 
fectly brown' and naked, and afford little or no 
nourishment. Such of the cattle as can be spared are 
then sent away from the villi^s, and do not return 
until the early rains of spring have restored vegeta¬ 


tion. A part of the catt 
the country go then to the 


e from the higher parts of 
ow banks of the Ganges and 


Kosi, where there are many reeds and tamarisks that 
shelter some short herbage from the scorching rays of 
the sun, and ^ord a scanty pasture; but by far the 
^ater part is sent to Morang. None are kept at 
home but those absolutely necessaiw for labour, and 
the cows which are in full milk. These are fed 


evening and morning, and necessity in many parts of 
the district has induced the natives to give them all 
sorts of straw, even those of different kinds of pulse, 
which in any other part of India that I have been, and 
in some parts even of this district, would be oonsidered 
as insanity- Tn the eastern parts of the district the 
pwple strongly adhere to these prejudices, and never 
give any forage except rice straw and the empty pods 
{Legumina) of pulse; but they venture to cut the 
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stubble (Nara) of rice for their cattle, and do not hesi¬ 
tate to give them the tops (Poyal) of summer rice, after 
the grain has been thrashed- 

Prom the inimdated parts of the district there is 
css occasion in the dry season to send away their cattle, 
and those which were sent away in the floods return 
as these subside, The wastes are then accessible, and 
retain a moisture that enables them to produce a 
wretched pasture, and the quantity of rice straw is 
very great- 

The^ cattle when not at home, even in the rainy 
season lie out. although the keepers are paid higher 
wages than are allowed in Dinaj pur and itonggopur, 
where they always construct good sheds, but here 
materials are scanty. In some parts, especiaUy 
towards the west, even the cattle that are in the villages 
arc not brought under cover, but are tied in the f^arm- 
yard, and from a large trough of clay or b^ket- 
work into which their straw or grass is put. In most 
places the cattle occupy as many houses as the people, 

The cattle which are absent from their village are 
entrusted to men of various castes, that make the 
tending herds and preparing milk the principal means 
of their subsistence- Sometimes they are paid by so 
much the head for each grown cow, the young cattle 
going for nothing. The rate in the south is 1 pan of 
cowries a month, This is commonly the case when 
several small fanners unite to hire a man to tend 
the cattle which they send to the wilds. The great 
proprietors, who have a sufficient stock to employ one 
or more men, usually pay them by yearly wages, which 
in the south are usually 3 or 4 rs. a year with almost 
11 manft {1 ser 96 s. w. a day) of rice, a blanket, a 
Dhoti, a turban and pair of shoes. Each man takes 
care of fifty head. 

The cows in full milk are seldom entrusted to these 
people, but are kept at home until the quantity of milk 
is T^uced to what is considered as alone sufficient for 
the nourishment of the calves; and where the breed is 
good the natives all^ that they take very little milk 
at all, leaving almost the whole to the calf; for the 
price of oxen nas of late risen so much that it is con¬ 
sidered more profitable to rear these of a good quality 
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than to attend chiefly to the milk. Even in the rainy 
seaeon, in Dimiva where the herds are immeDBe, cows^ 
milk is ejctremety scarce, and is seldom sold. Most of 
what can be spared from the calves is used in the 
families of the proprietors. 

The cows in the western part of this district pro¬ 
duce less advantage to the fanners by their milk 
those of Dinajpur, but a great deal more by their 
calves. If we reckon the expense of pasture, forage 
and tending, with the interest of the price of the stock, 
there will little remain. The selling cattle being con¬ 
sidered by the natives of rank, who in these parts are 
the chief owners, as very shameful if not sinful, no 
satisfactory account of the profit from rearing young 
oxen could be obtained. 

The low castes in general have not so many cows 
as will keep up their own stock of labouring cattle, 
and it would be as uncivil to ask a man of rank the 
profit that he made by such means, as in England to 
ask a gentleman the sum he had procured for a rotten 
borough. Sixteen cows, however, will on an average 
produce 80 calves, of which perhaps 04 may come to 
maturity^ Of these perhaps 36 may be oxen, and as 
the good cattle kept % rich people may be considered 
as worth 8 rs. a head," the whole value may be 288 rs* 
or 18 rs. for each cow She is kept for this foiirtwn 
years. The female calves keep up the stock, the milk 
will do no more than defray the expense and interest 
of the capital, so that rs* may be taken as the usual 
annual profit on each of these good cows, mostly 
belonging to the high castes, or to those who tend 
cattle. In the east part of tlie district the people 
take more milk from their cows, but have less profit 
from the calves, and indeed in some parts these do not 
keep up their stock. 

The cattle are here subject to the same diseases as 
towards the east, but the violent attacks do not seem to 
be quite so frequent. The people give them a small 
quantity of salt, and could more be afforded, it would 
probably contribute to render them more bealthy. 

Propcrty in buffaloes is considered as highly res¬ 
pectable, more so even than that in kine; because no 
man now'adays can treat the sacred animal in the 
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manner that is its flue. Rajas, totally forgetful of 
their duty, charge rent for pasture, the herdsmen 
defraud the owners so much that no profit is to be made 
of the milk, which is the only lawful advantage, and 
the owners have therefore been under the necessity of 
selling the calves, and in order to render them mono 
fit for laboitr hare even consented to their being cas¬ 
trated; some have even proceeded to such lenguis as 
to have sold cattle that were useless, as not breeding 
or as being too old for labour, to monsters who the%’ had 
sufficient reason to think would again sell them to 
those who might murder the innocents, for the sake of 
satisfying their shocking appetites for flesh. Brah¬ 
mans resist all these innovations as far as they con¬ 
veniently can, hut with no great success, the lucre of 
gain in these degenerate times too often overcoming the 
sense of propriety. It is, however, to the sacred order 
that most of the bulls wrought in the plough owe the 
preservation of their sexual dignity. 

The buffalo is the animal which chiefly supplies 
the people of this district with butter. They are not 
in general so fine as those of Hon^gopur, which seems 
to be ow'ing to fewer of them being impr^nated by 
wild males. In the south-east corner, wnere no tame 
males are kept, the buffaloes sell from 32 to 40 rupees 
a pair, while those that go to Morang attended by tame 
males average no more than 28 rupees. On the borders 
of Dinajpur they are only valued at from 16 to 20 
rupees, although they are of a very good breed. They 
are managed much in the same way as cows. Id the 
rainy season they are kept in the villages ; in the dry 
most are sent to Morang, or to the reedy banks of the 
great river, and never receive any food except pasture. 
Many of the females, however, which are in full milk 
are kept at home, the people having little confidence 
in the honesty of those w*ho tend them. 

Buffaloes are always reckoned by the pair, con¬ 
sisting of two adult females with their calves, and the 
males that are necessary for breeding, so that young 
and old, male and female, every pair may amount to 3 
rs. a head. The male calves that are born are said to 
be considerably more numerous than the females, and 
are usiiallv killed soon after thev are calved, very fewr 
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being here reserved for sacrifices, or for labour. Tlo 
female buffaloes, therefore, that have had male calves 
give much more milk to their owners than those which 
have bad females, because the latter are kept until they 
grow up, amd are allowed a great part of their mother's 
milk. In the south-east corner all the males are pre¬ 
served for sacrifice, until their horns shoot. The 
females therefore, in that part, apparently give less 
milk, although they are finer cattle, A flo^ of 40 
pair of buffaloes in the south, requires the following 
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Out of 100 female buffaloes, 40 give annually milk, 
on an average mons, (80 s. w. the aer), worth so 
many rupees. The whole net proceeds therefore 
amount to 300 rs., deduct the expense of care and there 
remains 254 rs. for profit and interest on a capital of 
1200 rs. This is so much less than the account which 
I procured in Dinajpur, and that given in the Remarks 
on the Husbandry of Bengal, where for every full- 
grown female buffalo in a herd the owner is supposed to 
receive 10 man^ of milk, that I imagine the native 
have concealed part of their profit, which in that case 
would be enormous- In every part it was generally 
agreed that the buffalo produces a calf once in the two 
years only, while in Dinajpur I allowed six-tenths 
to be in milk, and the author of the Remarks allows 
two out of three; nor anywhere here would the owners 
allow more than 74 mans of milk for the average pro¬ 
duce of each buffalo cow iu milk, that is, of 3^ mans 
of milk for each adult female in the herd, and in many 
places they reduced the produce to 3 mans. Although 
in the Tables of produce I have adhered to the reports 
of the natives, because I have no sort of proof of its 
being erroneous, yet I have little or no doubt of the 
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accuracy of tbe opinion of the author of the Kemarks, 
not only out of deference for the opinion of a person 
exceedingly well informed, but because it agrees so 
well with what the people of Dinajpur admitt^. 

In the Tables I have estimated the value of the 
dairy by the milk, but it is usual with the owners of 
buffaloes to receive 1 ser of Ghi or prepared butter for 
every 12 sers of milk. The Ghi is delivered to him 
at his house, and is often paid for by tbe merchant, 
before he receives it. 

In common years the young female buffaloes t^t 
arrive at maturity are more numerous than those which 
die, and the herds increase; but now and then dis¬ 
tempers occur which reduce the flocks far below the 
medium standard. 

Goats are pretty numerous, and are of the same 
kind with those in Dinajpur. I have nothing to add 
to what has been said concerning them, in giving an 
account of the districts already surveyed. The kids 
for sacrifice, and a few wethei^ males, are the only 
source of profit, and in general sell lower somewhat 
than tn the two last mentioned districts. 

In this district there are two breeds of sheep. 
The Bhera Bheri, or male and female of the one kind, 
are the same with those of Dinajpur, and are of the 
kind that seems original to Bengal, They are diffused 
in small numbers through most parts of the district, 
are managed as in Dinajpur and Ronggopur, and the 
value almost entirely depends on the young males pro¬ 
duced for sacrifice, The people never castrate them. 
The lambs are nearly of the same value with kids, In 
a few parts their wool is made into blankets, for which' 
it is very fit, as the finest in Mysore is made from the 
wool of'this breed. This kind, as less subject to 
disease than the following, deserves encouragement. 

The other kind of sheep called Garar has a long 
tail, and resembles the European breed more than any 
sort that I have seen in India, except some of the kinds 
in Nepal. The Garar has small horns, and differs 
chiefly from the European breed in the form of its 
head.* This sheep, so far as I can learn, is originally 
from the hilly country south from Mungger which 
forms part of the Vindhya mountains, hut whether the 
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breed extends all over tbe tract so named, I have not 
yet learned. As this is the only breed of which 
Europeans can procure ivethers, large herds are sent to 
Mursnedahad and Calcutta, and some have from theuce 
been sent to Madras, Bombay, and other places where 
tolerable mutton was not otherwise procurable, and 
were there called Bengal sheep, althooigh they are not 
of that country, but are im^rted from Belmr. In 
the parts of Serkar Behar that belong to this district 
are a good many flocks, beiongir^ to people whose 
ancestors came from the vicinity of Mungger. Last 
year by far the greater part was carried off by a very 
fatal disten^r, so that the number in the Table 
appears trifling; but probably in a few years, all 
the females reing reserved, the number will be 
considerable. 

The management of these sheep is conducted on 
a much better plan than that of small sheep of 
Bengal, and is nearly on the same footing with 
that adopted in Mysore, The shepherds all weave 
blankets, and they castrate the male lambs, to sell 
usually when they are rising three years old, and they 
procure from the females a small quantity of milk. 
A tup is kept for each score of breeding ewes, and a 
young male is kept to supply his place. The ewes have 
their first Iamb when two years old, generally in the 
beginning of the fair season. They breed once a year, 
and very seldom have at a birth more than one lamb. 
They breed until seven years of age, and are allowed 
to die a natural death. 'Each gives four or five lambs. 
The males are castrated at four months old, and when 
rising three years old are sold, at about 14 rs. a score, 
to traders who come from Murshedabad, Older are 
seldom procurable. At two years old these sheep have 
four cutting teeth, at three years old they procure six, 
and at four years they acquire eight; but here such 
wethers can very rarely be purchased. Tn spring the 
lambs are shorn, and each gives a quarter ser of wool, 
which IS much finer than the subsequent shearings. 
The second shearing also is not bad, but all the 
following are very coarse. The grown sheep are shorn 
three times a year, each' giving on an average a quarter 
(72 s. w. tbe ser), which sells at three sers the rnpee. 
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^acK sHe^ep therefore gives annually about 22 ounces 
of woo!, worth four annas. 

In the vicinity of Sayefgunj, a large village of 
these shepherds, before the distemper, had about 4000 
breeding sheep, They sold annually about 1000 
wethers worth 700 rs., and their wool, at the above 
rate, would be worth 1000 rs. They had besides a 
little milk, but scarcely deserving' notice. Their 
principal profit, however, was in the manufacturing 
of the blankets, to which I shall have occasion to 
return. 

During the rainy season the sheep are kept on 
the dry high pastures, in the dry they are driven to 
the banks of the great rivers, where thw find among 
the reeds and bushes some short herbage. They 
receive no other food, but each sheep gets monthly one- 
sixteenth ser (Ziis) of a coaree Glauber's salt (l^an 
Nemak), which comes from Tirahut. Its price is 
abo^lt 50 sers a rupee, so that 66 sheep cost about one 
rupee a year. The whole village gives for pasture to 
the value of only S rupees, paid in blankets. A man 
takes care of 3{i0, and is allowed 36 rs. a year. The 
charges therefore come to about half the value of the 
wool. The remainder, and the wethers sold off, are 
the profit. 

An estimate of the number of swnne will be seen 
in the 33rd Table. I have nothing to add to what 
I have said concerning them in D in aj pur and 
Ronggopur. 

Curs, on the same footing as in Dinajpur, are 
verjr numerous in this district. A few have been 
trained to pursue the wild hog, and to bring him to bay 
until their masters come up and spear him. This 
sport is entirely confined to the lowest castes, who hunt 
for the pot. Near the capital several natives keep 
lap-dojp, of the European breed, of which they are 
very ibnd. Cats are on the same footing as in 
Dinajpur. 

Poultry are much scarcer than in Dinajpur; geese 
are almost entirely kept as pets, there are very few 
ducks, and it is only the Moslems who will contaminate 
themselves by keeping fowls In most places, how¬ 
ever, pigeons are procurable. 
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Still less attention has been paid to this valuable 
part of husbandry tEan in Dinajpur; so that in most 

places there is no sort of 
FENCES. attempt to enclose anything hut 

the yard, which surrounds the 
hut; and the fences for that purpose are usually very 
slovenly, consisting of dry reeds placed on end, and 
tied very rudely together. This is intended more as 
a screen to obtain privacy than for any other purpose, 
and assists powerfully in spreading the flames from 
one hut to another. 

In many parts kitchen gardens are <mite defence¬ 
less, or are^arded merely by a few dry Wshes, stuck 
upon a sitmU bank that has bWn thrown from a ditch, 
and is of little or no efficacy. In the south-east corner, 
however, there are round the mulberry fields many 
excellent ditches and banks, and some of them are 
planted with a kind of quickset hedges; but altbough 
the returns are so great, and are so much increased by 
fences capable of exchiding floods, in many parts 
the mulberry is left quite open. 

It is only in a very few other places of the district 
that some quickset hedges are to be found about vil¬ 
lages, and the plants that are most commonly chosen 
can scarcely be said to make a fence; for the only two 
that I observed at all common were the JatTGpha 
eurcas (Vagh Erengri) and Justicia adhatoda (Har- 
b^sa, or Tusi, or Hosa), both thin-growing bushes 
without thorns- Near Bholahat the trees called 
Mangdar (No, 84), Jiga {No. 90), and Amra (No. 92) 
are also used. Cuttings readily take root, but they 
do not make close fences. In the same vicinity the 
Hatan and Jujub, both prickly shrubs, are sometimes 
used in the hedges, but both grow in a straggling 
manner and do not appear to be well fitted for the 
purpose. To enclose a field of one bigah (| of an acre) 
requires there 5 rs. for a ditch, and 2 ra. for a hedge. 
To keep the fence in repair will annually cost half as 
much. This is the statement of the natives, who here 
exaggerate the expense of every operation. I nowhere 
saw round the same field a hedge and a good ditch, nor 
did I ever see a hedge that waa a good fence. 
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The want of fences is a great eril, and the cattle 
oonunit imcoinmon depredations. A laige proportion 
of them belong to the pure castes, who in this district 
enjoy high privileges and are uncommonly insolent 
to the vulgar Their cattle trespass with much 
impunity, and the poor of course retaliate as far as 
th^ dare, by stealth, so that the community is a great 
sufferer. The people who tend the cattle seem to be 
sent rather with a view to prevent them from straying, 
than to keep them from destroying, the crops, at least 
I saw many instances of a most culpable n€gl«;t. I 
^ve here very seldom observed cattle tethered, which 
in an open country is a very useful practice. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FARMS. 

CLASSES OF TENANTS^—-STOCK—EXPENSES OF COl-TtVA- 
TION—RENTS — TENURES—FARM LABOURERS. 

1. CLASSES OF TENANTS. 

/ In this dUtrict the nature of farms is very much 
affected by the rank of the tenant. All the high or 
pure tribes, that is, Brahmans, Rajputs, Kayasthas, 
Saiuds, Pathans, and Moguls, have a right to occupy 
whatever lands they require for their houses and 
gardens, free of rent; and the same indulgence is 
granted to men of both religions, who pretend that 
they are dedicated to God, such as Vairagis, Sann- 
yasis, Vaishnav, and Fakirs. Were these men to 
'confine themselves to the duties of their profession, 
and to qualify themselves by the nature of their 
studies and pursuits for being useful in the instruction 
of the people, in the management of police, revenue 
and justice, and in the exercise of arms, such 
an indulgence might be highly commendable, and was 
probably granted on such principles; but as matters 
stand at present the indulgence seems to be thrown 
away, or rather, to be highly injurious to the state. ' 
Perhaps of the whole people of this class in the 
district, not one person in three can read even the 
vulgar tongue and the number of those who have 
received anj-thing like a liberal education, even 
according to the ideas of the country, is altogether 
insignificant. They are totally destitute of military 
spirit, even sufficient to induce them to act as private 
soldiers; and those who are most distinguished acquire 
only the art of keeping accounts, or perhaps the 
knowledge of a few forms used in the inferior courts 
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tjf justice, and of some marvellous legends, and an 
abundant stock of chicane. Bv far the greater part 
are mere illiterate peasants, with however a great 
degree of haughtiness towards their inferiors, and a 
verj’ unconunon share of indolence and timidity. As 
however thev are highly respected, and as most of the 
lands are under the management of such of their kins¬ 
men as can keep accounts, under this pretest of land 
for houses and gardens, besides the large proportion 
of land free of taxes which they possess, they have 
contrived to seire on a great deal belonging to the 
assessed estates In Gorgnribah I was assured by the 
native officers that they thus held one-fourth part of 
all the cultivated land that belonged to the zemindars. 
This was probably a great exaggeration; but there is 
no doubt that they have become a heavy tax on these 
proprietors, and justice would seem to require that' 
some stop should be put to their progress. Every 
man who has, of his own, lands free of taxes might te 
prohibited from availing himself of his privilege, and 
some reasonable modus for the extent might be perhaps 
fixed. They are not indeed considered as entitled to 
plough any fields 'which they th’ns hold, but they form 
plantations which they nail gardens, and 'which yield 
them a small profit, though to the public this occasioim 
the loss of what the lanc}_ might have yielded had it 
been cultivate*], and which w’ould have been much 
more valuable. 

v-The respect shewn to the privileged orders has, 
however, bwn productive of a much greater evil to the 
landlords and to the public. I do not indeed know 
that this has been sanctioned by any law; but in 
practice it is universally admitted that such persons 
when thev rent land, are to pay a less rate than has 
been fixed or is usual for farmers of a low birth. The 
reason assigned for this is, in my opinion, a sufficient 
argument for totally suppressing, or at least dis- 
oouraging the practice. It is alleged that, as they 
cannot debase themselves by personal labour and must 
hire servants, they cannot afford to pay so much 
rent as low fellows who are born to labour. This, 
I would say, implies that they never should undertake 
the businew. * 
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In Ronggopur I have indeed stated that such 
persons, with j^at advantage to all parties, have 
taken leases of a large extent of land; but then they 
do not attempt to cultivate themselves, and let out their 
lands at rack rent, and they pay much more to the 
zemindars than, considering the usual inactivity of 
such people, they could otherwise secure. Here on the 
contraiT' under-tenants are seldom allowed, especially 
where this practice is carried to the greatest extent. 
These tenants of high birth keep large stocks of cattle, 
and hire servants to labour their farms. Owing to 
their pride and sloth, they are in general so excessively 
defrauded that they could not afEord to pay a fair rent, 
and even at the low rate which they give, they could 
not live unless their herds of cows and buffaloes gave 
them assistance, and unless many of them found a 
resource in begging, which according to their ideas, 
it must be observed, is the proper and most honourable 
manner in which many of them can live, and perfectly 
consistent with their notions of dignity. Their herds 
of cattle are a great nuisance to their low neighbours, 
who presume not to complain of the encroachments 
which they make; their lands are badly cultivated; and 
they live at the expense of the landlords, as paving a 
very trifling rent; yet as destitute of science, of 
activity, or of the w^ealth which encourages the 
industry of a country, they are a mere useless burthen 
of society without oontributing to its splendour. This 
practice should therefore, if practicable, be dis¬ 
couraged, as a disgraceful and pernicious departure in 
these high castes from the duties of their station; but 
the zemindars, while so much under the control of 
these people's relations as they are at present, will 
never effect such a good piece of economy; and unless 
government interferes, the evil will probably continue 
increasing. 

The next class of tenants in this country are the 
tradesmen, who in general hire small plots of land for 
the same purposes that 1 have mentioned In Dinajpur, 
and which does no injury to anyone. The only thing 
additional that 1 have here to notice is that some per¬ 
sons included in this class, that is, the Goyalas who are 
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farmers. Soma of tbem have very considerable farms, 
like the high ranks; but although they cultivate them 
by servants, and pay a heavy rent, they make more 
profit, because they attend more carefully to their 
affairs. The expense of hired servants on the large 
scale is however so great that their cattle form the 
principal resource which these people have, and the 
farms are chiefly kept for the accommodatioD of their 
herds. It is this class of the artists that possess by far 
the greater part of the agricultural stock that belongs 
to the tradesmen; and some of them are very wealthy, 
I heard of one who had lOOCi head of cows. The other 
tradesmen chiefly cultivate by means of those who 
receive a share of the crop. 

The third class of tenants are called Chasas or 
ploughmen, but among these are included not only 
tenants who lease lands, but those who cultivate for 
share of the crop, or for wages. In the eastern parts 
of this district, tliere are many of those, especially 
Muhammedans, who have large farms and abundant 
stock, although very few are so wealthy as the great 
farmers and traders of Dbajpur; but their stock 
enables them to trade to a certain extent, and to supply 
the wants of their poorer neighbours. In the western 
parts again there are many fewer of the labouring 
tribes that lease considerable farms, most ot' which 
are occupied by the high tribes and cowherds. 

The tenants of these labouring castes always pay 
a much higher rent than the others, and this indeed 
often amounts to such an intolerable height that the 
poor creatures, w'ho have no other resource, are obliged 
to run away, after having parted with their whole 
property. Few or none of the zemindars condescend 
to bestow' a greater care in the management of their 
estates than to inspect, in a general way, the annual 
account of the settlement that has been made. If the 
amount is kept nearly the same with what it was last 
year, they give themselves no farther trouble. Now 
the maniiger w*ho wishes to oblige a friend, whether 
from corruption or kindred, gives him a deduction, 
and places the amount on the lands that are held by 
the low or poor tenant, so that it very often happens 
that in the same village the rate of rent for a bigah 
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farms might be eniarged^ as tenants who o<x:upy in 
perpetuity became extinct or ran away. This would 
require the removal of all sorts of shackles, whether 
from custom or settlement. Rich men would offer for 
such lands, were the customs of farming rents to 
Mostajirs or Izaradars totally prohibitecT wnich it 
certainly ought to be, as ruinous and oppressive.^ 

2. STOCK. 

In Table 33 I have given an account of the labour¬ 
ing and milch stock belonging to each of these classes; 
onN it must be observed that six-sixteenths of the 
buffaloes belong to milkmen and tradesmen, and ten- 
sixteenths to the high castes, for the Chasas have 
scarcely any of this property In the 35th Table I 
have given an estimate of the proportion of land 
rent^ by each of these three classes, and of the pro¬ 
portion of ploughs held by their owners or men of 
their families, by those who cultivate for a share, by 
hired serv^ts or slaves, and by under-tenants. This 
will explain many cLrcumstances relative to the stock 
of farms, 1 shall now proceed to mention some 
more:— 

The expense of implements is here nearly the 
same as in Dinajpur, and amounts to a mere trifle. 
In some parts towards the north-east, where no iron 
is used in the plough, it is next to nothing. Where 
the soil is stiff, and where iron teeth are used in the 
rake drawn by cattle (Bida), the expmise is rather, 
heavier. The principal stock in both districts is 
cattle, and here this charge is comparatively heavy, 
although a good deal of the land near the Ganges 
requires no (issistance from the plough, and the only 
excuse attending its cultivation is the sowing and 
reaping. 

In the eastern parts of the district the labouring 
cattle are small, and of about the same value with those 
in Dinajpur, that is, on an average are worth about 
3 rs. a head. In the western and greater part of the 
district, the cattle are much superior, their average 
value being nearly double of what is above stated. 
Two or four oxen there uo doubt plough a good deal 
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more than the same Dumber of poor cattle do towards 
the east: bat this excess is by no means in proportion 
to the difference of price, especially where a plough¬ 
man is hired and his master, as usual, is indolent* 

In the 36th Table will be found an estimate of the 
number of cattle allowed for each plough in the 
different divisions of this district, formed on the mode 
of calculation usual among the natives, of so many 
sixteenths having two cattle, so many four, and so 
many six. This must not be taken as strictly exact, 
even making the allowances for error in the estimate, 
because where all the ploughs are stated to have two 
or four or six cattle, it may happen that an inconsi¬ 
derable number may differ, but in a gener^ view of the 
subject this can make no essential difference. 

In the eastern parts, where two cattle are 
employed, being there mostly of a poor breed, they 
cultivate about the same quantity as in Dinajpur, 
that is, a pair plough about five acres. Where many 
cows arc employed in the plough, some less must be 
allowed; ana where the soil is very light, or towards 
the Ganges where much is sown without culture, a 
pair of oxen will serve for a farm that oontains more 
than five acres of land under crop. 

In these parts, where four cattle are allowed to 
the plough, they cultivate nearly double the above 
extent, and there is a trifle less expense bestowed on 
miplements. Where cattle are kept for each plough. 
It 18 nowhere expected that they ^ould plough three 
times as much as one pair, because the ploughman has 
not and especi^y as a large proportion of 
ploughs, with such a stock, belongs bo i^ers This 
reduces very much the average rate; and as this prac- 
tira IS most common where the cattle are best, we 
take It mto the account we shall scarcely find any¬ 
where including all the plough cattle of a division 
that they plough at the rate of more than five or six 
acres a pair* 

3. EXPENSES OF CULTTVATION. 

On the farms where four or six cattle are kept for 
each plough, there no doubt is a great saving m the 
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wages of the ploughmen. Where however there are 
four oxen, the ploughman can do little more than 
plough and feed his cattle, and when there are six 
oxen he even requires some additional assistance, while 
in Dinaj pur the ploughman, except -with rich crops, 
does every labour that attends the farm, and some¬ 
times more, Tn these cases therefore, a great expense 
is incurred in hiring people to weed, transplant, reap 
and thiash. No regular establishment being kept for 
l>er forming these operations, and everrone lieing 
eager to procure servants at the same time, as the 
-seasons press, the w'ages given on such occasions have 
become extremely burthensome; while the want of care 
in the greater tenants has given rise to a system of 
crnliezzlement at harvest that would be ruinous to 
the poor farmer, who did not either avoid it by his 
own labour or by taking a share from the rich. 

On this account the estimates usually given of 
the cxjjense attending any species of cultivation in 
this district, are liable to great doubt. They are 
commonly procured from the rich farmers, as being 
the most intelligent men- and who could not live, 
were they to pay a full rent. The account is swelled 
out by the numerous idle fellows who are hired at a 
high rate to plant and weed, and whom their employer 
is too lazy to superintend; and an enormous charge 
of one-seventh is made for reaping, Tvhile the produce 
is diminished by what the reapers pilfer. The 
account, so far as it affects the profit of the rich, is 
true; but the poor man who labours with hts own 
himds, if he hires in men to carry on any operation 
with dispapdi, carefully superintends their labour, 
and he is hired in tarn to assist his neighbours. His 
harvest, it is true, is pilfered, owdug to the prevailing 
example set by the rich; but he in nts turn shares in 
the spoil of his neighbours Without taking this 
into consideration, it would be impossible to explain 
how so many poor men live and pay a heavy rent, while 
they have no resource from cattle nor from any other 
means but the rearing grain, nay, who must usually 
borrow part of their stock at a most enormous rate. 

Two calculations given by rich men at Nehnagar 
may suffice for the rate of expense: — 

ss 
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A plough with four oxen will plough about 32 
bigahs, Calcutta measure : — 

PloijghmAn 18 ^ boy to tend tbc enttlo 1 r. E ; ImplemenU 

1 r. ; Inbotirem biKjd to weed nnd tnvnHplaiat 7 rs,; need 3 rs, S pjuinji; 
TJie nTerAg« grofls prdducfl, ns by the Tables^ of 32 88 jri, 

3 nnncig 4 pice: one^Beventb for bamirt 12 ts. 9 luidfis 12 pieei Tott3 
43 Tfi. D obnait IS pice^ 

A plough with six oxen will cultivate 38 bigahs ; — 

Ploug hmon 16 boy to ieod the catUe 2 ns, 4 ueldae} Impl^mentA 
1 r.; bbouren hired 10 ra,; seed 4 re. S aDiuui; The groofl amount, 
aa by the Tablesp 04 ns. 11 16 pice; deduct for barrest IS re, 

B addan 10 pke; TolaJ 4^ re, 14 Annm 10 pice. 

In treating of the condition of labourers, I shall 
have again occasion to resume the subject of the ex¬ 
pend incurred in cultivation. The custom farther of 
cultivating for one-balf of the produce is here alsf) 
(ximnion, and those who carry on all the operations 
except harvest, and who furnish all the stock, are bv 
all admitted to live better than common labourers 
or hired servants; the whole expense of cultivation 
cannot fairly, therefore, be estimated at more than 
one-half of the produce with the expense of reaping 
it, and the'difference between that and the rent ought 
to be considered as the net gain of the farmer. 

If the whole rent paid were only taken into con¬ 
sideration, I am persuaded that tnis gain would 
appear much greater here than either in Dinajpur or 
Honggopur, and therefore the profits of the profession 
ought to be considered as higher. It is very true tliat 
a Mogul or Brahman may give a very fair account of 
bis profit and loss, and by that it may appear, although 
the rent he pays is a trifle, that he has little or no 
profit on the grain which he rears; yet he still con¬ 
tinues to follow the business, which is highly degrad¬ 
ing to a person of his rank. Tlie reason is that he has 
a large herd of cattle, which without a farm he could 
not maintain; he makes no allowance for what is given 
to them, and endeavours to show that all his profits 
arise from the cattle, and that lie is totally unable to 
pay a higher rent. Such tenants, as I have already 
said, should by ail fair means be discouraged, and 
those only ought to be employed who are not too high 
for a careful discharge of the duties of their pro¬ 
fession. These would cultivate with more economy 
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indnstry, would pay a kigher rent, acd still would 
become richer; for notwithstandiog the large herds 
which many of the high castes possess^ they are id 
general extremely nece^aitous, 

A great proportion of all maimer of produce, 
graiiij milkj cocoons, indigo, etc., is usually spent 
before the mrson who rears it baa brought it to 
market, so that the system of advances is carried to 
full 33 great an extent aa in Dinajpur, and a large 
share of the farmers, high and low, could not carry 
on cultivation without receiving them. The liberal 
terma on which the Company deals make all desirous 
of receiving their assistance, and renders it very 
the agents to prevent heavy losses from 
the balances. The very advantageous terms given by 
the mdigo planters induce the natives to cultivate the 
pl^t at a lower rate than they could otherwise afford, 
and both these means extend some w’ay in carrying on 
the cultivation; but are very far from being adequate 
to supply one-third of the demand. The remainder 
IS given by merchants and frugal farmers, mostly 
Aluhammedans, and I had occasion to mention, when 
treating of indigo, that the terms are uncommonly 
hard, which shows the urgency of the want. 

No attempt, so far as I heard, has been made in 
this district to regulate the size of farms, which after 
all are nearly of about the same sizes as those in 
Dinajpur, where attempts of the kind have been made; 
for there being few under-tenants there are few very 
large farms. WThere the custom of keeping four or six 
^ttle for each plough prevails, many poor farmers 
have not sneh an extent of capital^ but two or tliree 
join in a plough, which goes alternately to their 
respective fields. 

A large proportion of the farmers are in debt ' 
chielij to merchants of various kinds wiio make 
advances for their produce, silk, indigo, grain and 
butter. The quantity of arrears of rent is consider- ■ 
able, and the total loss by a deficiency of payment to , 
the andlord is very trifling. Formerly, it is said, 
this loss was very heavy; when harvest came, the tenant 
could not sell his grain, and was under the necessity 
of Funning away. For the last few years there has 
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been a constant demand, and the tenantry are improy- 
ing very much in their ei^cum6tance^^. This is usually 
attributed to the crops having formerly been m;ich more 
copious, so that there was no one to eat them^ hut the 
crops for some years have, it is said, been uncommonly 
scanty. 1 ratlier iniagine that the demand is coving to 
an overflowing population, which has now recovered 
from the effects of the dreadful famine in the [year] 
1177 (a.d. 1770). On this account the labourers are 
suffering, while the tenantry are less oppressed by 
debt. 

On mast estates it is customary to assist new 
tenants by a little money advanced. If he brings 
implements and cattle, the landlord or his agent 
advances grain for seed and food. The latter is paid 
back from the first crop, with an addition of 50 per 
cent.; twice as much is required from the former. As 
the lean is seldom for more than six months, this is an 
enormous usury. 

4. RENTS. 


In this district I have not been able to learn any¬ 
thing satisfactory concerning the common rate of rent, 
which is kept a profound secret by the zemindars and 
their agents. They will readily acknowledge the 
actual different rates that are in use on their lands, for 
instance from one or two annas to four rupees a bigah, 
but without knowing the proportion of each rate, this 
is telling nothing, and the agents will universally 
admit that these rates give no idea of the respective 
value of the produce, the best lands very often paving 
the lowest rate. Were the lands equally and fairly 
assessed, I have no doubt that they should be able to 
pay nearly at the same rate as in Dinajpur, that is, on 
an average ten annas a bigah Calcutta measure. 

In Dinajpm and Bonggopnr, I have mentioned 
that under different pretexts various charges are 
fesides paid by the tenants, and these charges Wins 
ulegal, or at least not recoverable by law, are enacted 
by various indirect means. What I have said before 
on this subject is^prett}; nearly applicable to this 
district, only as ^e zemindars, and stiU more their 
agents, would abhor the idea of fleecing the high 
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castes, so the complaints of the poor are more urgent 
and appear to me more ftiliy established than those 
which are made in Dinajpur. Mr. Ellerton, in whose 
experience and moderation I have great confidence, 
seems to think that these additional charges raise the 
rent three-tenths more than the engagement j but [as] 
I have said, the real extent and nature of these abuses 
could be ascertained only by a most patient legal 
investigation, and that conducted with a skill, not only 
in avoiding chicane and the influence of corruption 
but also in country affairs, that few' possess. I hero 
commonly heard of a Hakimi and Grinasthi price for 
almost everything. The former is the price which the 
zemindars and all their servants choose to pay for 
what they want; the latter is what other people must 
pay, and generally is about double the former. This, 
however. I am afraid, is not all. In several cases I 
had proof which appeared to me satisfactory that the 
agents used various false pretexts, such as supplying 
my wants and that of other travellers, for fleecing the 
prople to a considerable amount Tvithout paying any¬ 
thing at all. 

The total produce of the arable lands being 
estimated at 210,97,192 rupees; allowing one-half for 
the fair expense of cultivation and one-half of the 
remainder for the net profit of the tenant, w’c may 
juilge somewhat of the extent of the fair demands 
which the zemindar might make, and ivhich probably 
very far exceeds wdiat they receive, after making every 
de^Iuction for free estates. 

The whole rent is pait! in money by various 
instalments, and as in Dinajpur is usually collected in 
trifling fractious l)y means of ignorant messengers 
(Mahasel), w'ho cannot give receipts and are a dreadful 
charge to the tenantry, as they pay the W'hole expense 
of such messer^rs. Although I am aware that the 
nature of the people, little inclined to discharge their 
legal debts, r^uires tx>nstant dunning, and that this 
expense ought to induce them to be regidar in their 
payments at the office (Kachabri) of t^ landlord; and 
altnough it seems hard to proceed to recover payment 
by legal distress without previously en^avouring by 
more lenient steps to recover arrears; yet I am 
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persuaded that the true interests of both landlords and 
tenants require that this practice of sending niesseii’ 
gers with the bills should be entirely prohibited, that 
the tenants should bo made to know that they must 
either come voluntarily to the office (Kachahri) and pay 
their rent at the statMl period, or there obtain from 
their landlord a legal delay, or that he is at lilierty to 
recover his rent by distress. The agents are the only 
persons who gain by these messengers, all of whom pay 
one w'ay or other for their employment, and all that 
they take is a clear loss to the landlord and tenant. 
Messengers therefore should be totally prohibited from 
receiving rents and from taking any hire from tenants; 
and as such people are estremely daring, nothing less 
than severe corporal punishment in case of legal 
conviction would deter them from such practices. "Hie 
order of their superiors should of course be no legal 
excuse. 


5. TENUSES. 

The tenures by which farmers in this district hold 
land are extremely various, and shall be detailed in the 
review which I give of estates. I shall here mention 
only a few circumstances of a more general nature. 

Some parts of this district belonged to Dinajpur 
when Mr. Hatch made the settlement of the Eaia’s 
estates, and are rented in the same manner as the omer 
lands of that district. In the other parts of the dis¬ 
trict there may be said to be four classes of tenants 

natives usually called Estemurars 
or Chakbandi, and may be rather considered as pro¬ 
prietors; for they pa^v a fixed rent to the zemindar 
which can never be raised, and in general they can sell 
their farms to whomsoever they please. In other cases 
however, tins is not allowefl. Whv they were not 
placed on the fwting of the Miirzkuris. who held kinds 
of a superior lord. I do not know. Their rent is in 
general very Inw, and some of their possessions arc 
pretty considerable. 

The second class, nearly approaching to the above, 
have Iftfuses, which were signed by tlie gentlemen who 
made the settlement with the zemindars These 
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leases are perpetual, even if the lands should be sold 
for arrears of revenue, and the rate is now considered 
very low, the price of all kind of grain having risen 
prodigiously since the settlement was made. 

Thirdly, those who possess lands in perpetuity 
from the owners, but W'hose right of possession becomes 
void, should the ^tatc be sold for the arrears of 
revenue. Such {jossessions in this district are most 
usually called Mududi. Some of the tenants have 
leases, others have not, but their names and rents are 
entered on the books of the estate, and by its customs 
these have an undoubted right of possession at the 
same rate. In some cases, however, as will afterwards 
be mentioned, means are taken by the landlords to make 
evasions. 

Fourthly, those 'rTio possess on short leases, at the 
expiration of which they may be deprived of their 
lands, and these in fact compose by far the greater part 
of the tenantry. In no case, however, is it customary 
to turn a tenant away ivbo would give as much as any 
other offerer; nor is a man ever deprived of his house 
and garden, nor is the rent of these ever heightened, 
so long as he chooses to occupy them. 

As it has pleased government to vest the property 
of the lands in the zemindars, and as this act is now 
irretrievable, I am persuaded that this tenure is by far 
more advantageous for the community than any other 
by which the tenants could hold their lands. As how¬ 
ever, I admit that most of the Sands in this district 
are held by this tenure, and that the people are not so 
industrious as in Dina]pur, where a different tenure 
prevails, many may naturally think that there is here 
a practical proof of my being mistaken. I endeavour 
to account for appearances as followsFirst, 
wherever this custom prevails in this district, the 
people are more industrious and the land is better 
cultivated than where the leases are perpetual. 
Secondly, the leases are too short, seldom exceeding 
three years. Thirdly, the high castes, that is, the 
most indolent are encouraged by paying a very low 
rent, while those who are industrious are reduced to 
beggary by enormous exactions. 
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To give ao id 43 a of these I shall mention what is 
^id to bo ^ usual practice. The leases on an estate 
having expired, the manager assembles the people, and 
speaking to all kindly, encourages them to commence 
the cultivation w'ith spirit, and talks to them of his 
mOTeration and justice. He finds various pretexts for 
delaying the leases; one of the most usual of which ia 
that lie does not know the value of lands, nor the 
extent to which the people will be able to cultivate* 
and he assies them that when he has seen the teal 
co;ndition of affairs, everything will be settled to their 
wish^. When a considerable part of the cultivation 
has been performed, he calls the people together, and 
fixes the rent at whatever he pleases, and the people 
must cither accept of his tei^ or lose the whole crop 
on the ground. This practice I was assured is very 
common,^ and it may seem extraordinary that the 
people should so often he duped; but I know of none 
so eanily misled by promises as the natives of this 
country, and even the most acute foxes of Calcntta or 
Madras are often beguiled by the high prospects of 
gain which a known rogue has held out. 

It cimnot be imagined that I should propose W 
render void ^cb leases in perpetuity as now exist, 
which would be an act of intolerable injustice; but the 
zemindar should be perhaps restrained from grantino^ 
any sucb to new tenants, except for bouses and 
gardens the rent of which, to all castes, should be fixed 
at double the actual average rate of fields in the estate 
where they are situated, to be ascertained by its books 

Each of these kind of leases or rights of possession 
may be^of two natures. First, the rent may be fixed 
upon the extent or number of btgahs occupi^, and the 
tenant may cultivate them in whatever manner he 
pleases, or may allow them to be fallow; but he must 

iarioti S 

IS called Moknirrun Juma Zemin, Kumkasht, Bigahti, 
the leases or agreements which are 
panted for land m this manner, the number of bigahs 
18 u^aUy mentioned, and the rate of rent for each is 
fu landlord may at any time measure the 

field, and if he finds more than the lease states he 
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CM <^y Char® the eurplus at the rame rote that is 
mentioned in the lease or rent-roll of the estate. 

In many parts of India it is usual to fix the rent 
of land according to its value, and to divide the lands 
^ into three, four, or more qualities, each of 

which IS to pay a certain rate. This plan, which I 
confess appears natur^ enough, is followed in a very 

rejected. In all villages, indeed. you find lands rented 
rates, but these are totally unconnected 
with the qualify of the soil, and depend entirely on tlie 
influence which the person who obtains the lease has 

TffL .u granted it, and the best lands are 

often the lowest rented. ^ «i c 

«*♦ ^^^4. places, again, no measurement is 

attempted; but the master and tenant agree upon a 
certain rent for the farm taken in a general wav 
what^er may be its extent, or in whatever manner it 

agreement is called 
Guzbundi, m opposition to Darbmidi, where a certain 

ftsjjwilied. Were the zemindars to 
attend to t^r affairs this is the most rational method 
^ constant opprefsion to the tenants 

and the enormous expense to the master that arise from 
measurement ; but in general, especially where the 
lea^s are perpetual, this would prove totally ruinous 
to the owner, ^ his agents would ccmtrhe to let the 
who e for a trifle; a certain rate on each bi^^ah is some 
check on their villainy. “ 

In the serond case the tenant pays only for what 
ho actually cultivates. A certain rate is fixed for each 

to its supposed value or 
profit: and if the land gives two crops in the year, it 
This tenure in various parts is called 
Husbidhaseli, Halhaseli, Kasht, Pordur, Darbundi 
etc. From the Ayi^n Akliery it would appear that in 
the time of AhiiaJ Fazil this mode was very common 
that 18 to say, on the face of the public acinnts; for 
at aU times, I suspect, it must have been totally 
nominal as at present it no doubt is. It implies that 
every field in an estate shonld be measured at feast once 
a year and often two or even three times, which on anv 
estate of considerable size lays open such room for 
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fraud as would be totaily impossible to keep within 
sufferable laounds. except perhaps by a severity of 
punishment that wrotild be a greater evil, 't’he usual 
practice is therefore, when a new tenant enters and ha^ 
cultivated his farm, to ascertain the rent by the rate 
txjntained in his agreement, and he continues after¬ 
wards to pay tlie same rent, subject however at any 
time to a re-meoaurement, if he increases his cultiva* 
tion or if any part of his land should be carried away 
or destroyed. 

In many parts it is usual to fix the rate of the land 
that is occupied by houses, gnrdcns, and plantations, 
{Chanri, Bastu, IJd Bastu, Ba^at), sn the first of these 
manners, while the fields (Koliet) are valued Ijy the 
second. In all parts the high ranks pay nothing for 
the former description of land; and in some parts of 
the district all those who rent fields are also exempted 
from paying for lands of this description. 

In some places I was told by the agetits of the 
zemindars that there was a customarv’ Dar or rate fixed 
for each species of crop or land, and that more could 
not be exacted; but the Collector assured me that if any 
such settlement had been made, be knew of no evidence 
of it upon record. I am, however, told that in some 
cases the Judge had found sufiicient evidence of such 
a rate being fixed, at least by custom, and in conse¬ 
quence had determined that the parties should adhere 
to it as a rule. Where sufficient proof exists of 
any such rate having been established by legal 
authority, there can be no doubt of the necessity for 
every upright judge to enforce obedience, nor could 
the government with any sort of justice alter the 
regufation so as to affect tenants now in possession; 
but I have already had occasion to represent that in a 
view of real improvement such tenures are injurious 
to the cmintrv. and that landholders should on all 
occasions be permitted to let unocc-npied lands on such 
terms as they please, only rendering all such leases 
void on the estate being brought to sale for the arrears 
of revenue. The utmost caution is also required in 
admitting the proof of a customar)'^ rate; for both 
landlord and tenant may Imve an interest in fixing it 
so low as may affect the public revenue. In by far the 
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gr(>atcr part of the district, however, the agents of the 
zemindars alleged that government had fixed no rule, 
and Hmt they might let their lands at whatever rate 
tliey and the tenants could agree; and this appears to 
me. iw I have frequently slated, by far the best footing 
on which the aHair could be placed. 

^ 6. farm labourers. 

Having now finished what I have to deliver con* 
oerning the tenantry, I proceed to give an account of 
those who caltiTate iBJids in which they have no pro- 
l»rty. I have already, when treating of domestic 
slaves, said all that has occurred to me concerning 
such of those unfortunate men as are employed in 
agriculture. I now therefore shall give an account of 
th^^ who cultivate for a share of the cropi of those 
who are hired by the month or season, and of those 
who are usually hired by the day, premising that the 
same person joins often two of these employments, and 
that many small farmers who have less land than their 
stock will cultivate, employ part of their time in culti¬ 
vating for a share, while many others who have not 
siwk for one plough, join with neighbours to complete 
what IS wanting, employ it by turns on their respective 
helds, and when they are not engaged in using it, hire 
themselves out as day labourers. 

A man who has stock sufficient to keep a plough 
but has no land and cultivates that of others for a 
snare of the crop, is here also called Adhiyar, and is 
much on the same footing as in Dinajpur and Ron'^go- 
^r. In general, however, their reward is higher*, as 
they do not reap the share of the crop that goes to the 
proprietor of the land; or if they do, are paid for their 
trouble. They either, however, furnish the seed, or if 
they TOrrow it as almost always happens, they repay it 
wuth interest at the rate of 100 per cent. They pay all 
other eposes of cultivation, and take a half of the 
crop. Their condition is very generally admitted to fie 
^tter than that of hired servants or daily labourers 
I hey are chiefly employed by the high castes, by 
radesnien who hire land, and hy the proprietors 
who roserv'e land to cultivate on tbeir oivn account. 
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The servants who are hired by the month or season 
are chiedy ploughmen, and those who tend cattle. The 
former are usually badly paid, but are only engaged for 
nine months in the year, and are allowed the harvest 
for themselves. It is true that they do little work, 
and are allowed time to repair their huts, and do 
other little jobs for themselves. They are of course 
generally married and have families, which may 
usually consist of four persons, that is, a wife and tivo 
children. The ex[>ense of such a family was said on an 
average to l>e 24 rs, a year. Now hts allovrances are 
usually as follows:—^money 4 ^ rs., food or grain 
(at \ ser a day) 1 -^ r., leaving a balance of 18 rs. The 
low allowance given to women for beating rice in this 
district cuts off a great part of that grand resource 
which the poor in Dinajpur and Honggopur enjoy, and 
wliich almost always ensures them of subsistence. 
I have stated that according to the native accounts a 
woman cannot in her usual morning rate of working 
procure more in the ten months which, allowing for 
sickness, she may lie allowed to labour than rs.; and 
by spinning the remainder of the day, she cannot w’dl 
clear more than four annas a month, or rs, a year. 
Whatever deficiency there may be, it is said, ia mi^e 
up by harvest, and the average rate of gain by this, in¬ 
cluding the presents called Lora and Kuri, was stated 
at no less than seers of rice in the husk daily, so that 
in three months the man may gain 12 mans of grain, 
worth about 4 f rs., leaving still a balance of rs., 
which is supposed to be either made up by pilfering 
in han-est, or otherwise the man borrows from his 
master from year to year until he can get no more, and 
then runs away. The women here, however, make 
much by weeding; and at that time in many places 
clear 1 :J r. a month. It would thus apjjear that, not¬ 
withstanding the low price of cleaning grain, the 
women actually earn more than the men. This is the 
usual rate of hire about the middle of the district, but 
of course there are many variations. In some parts 
they are nearly on the same footing as in Dinajpur, 
receiving throughout the year eight annas a month 
w'ith fo<^ and clothing, or twelve annas and food; but 
then they have no profit from harvest. I have nowhere 
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in this district heard that this class of men have mort- 
gaged their servit^s, as is usual in Ronggopur. 

The person who tends plough cattle is allowed 
two annas a month and two chhataks of rice for six 
head, and a boy of fourteen or fifteen, who might 
plough, can tend 24 oxen, so that he has eight annas a 
month and half a seer of grain a day, a higher allow¬ 
ance than is given to the ploughman; but he has no 
harvest. A very young lx>y or an old man is, however, 
able to provide for himself by tending six cattle, and is 
no burthen on his kindred. Almost all tlie servants are 
however in debt to their masters, and without dis^ 
charging their arrears camtot legally enter into any 
other service. 

There is, however, in many parts of the district, 
especially towards the %vcst, another class of monthly 
servants called Athoyaras or Chautharis, who neither 
receive wages nor food, except as a loan. These men 
have a house, and rent some land. The master fur¬ 
nishes the implements and cattle, and the Athoyara 
ploughs twenty days in the month on hia master's field, 
eight on his own, and two on that of the boy who tends 
the cattle, and who is either his own son or that of one 
of his neighbours. Thus the use of a wretched stock 
of perhaps 40 rs. in value, for eight days in the month, 
is reckoned an adequate reward for 22 clays' labour. 
Each party pays his own rent and seed, and weeds and 
reaps his own field. In some places these servants 
have a little stock, and keep one or two oxen, in which 
case they are called Bahaniyas, and are allowed for 
each an addition of three days' ploughing in the 
month, so that we have the following estimateSix 
strong oxen, such as are usual in that part, will 
cultivate exceedingly well 45 bigahs of land or 15 
acres. Their hire is equal to 18/30 of the whole 
expense, the ploughman’s hire 8/30, the hire of the 
toy who tends the cattle 2/30, and the cost of the 
implements 2/30. The boy, if hired by the month, 
would receive 2^ rs. a year; so that the expense of these 
operations, at this rate, would be 37^ ra. The weeding 
costs 20 mam (64 s. w. the ser) of the coarsest grains, 
worth 5 rs. The transplanting costs 5 mans of grain, 
worth 1^ r. The seed will cost 4^ rs., total expense 
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46^ rs." The average produce of a grain farm of this 
size in the south-west part of the district, where this 
estimate was made, when fully cultivated with a 
proper stock, may be taken at 104 rs. 2 annas, deduct 
one-seventh of the whole for harvest and thrashing, 
and there will remain for rent and profit 41 rs. 
6 annas. 

The people who are hired by the day to weed and 
transplant, or to supply the place of ploughmen that 
are sick, get usually three pan of cowries a day, or 
three sers of grain. In some places the wages are 
considerably higher. A man, in the former case, 
allowing him to find work and to be able to perform it 
for 270 days in the 3 ’ear, will gain 20 mans of grain 
or about 12 rs. a year. His wife often labours at the 
same employnients, and will make fully as much. 
They would thus appear to be better provided than the 
monthly servants; but they have less advantage in 
harvest. These men also are usually extremely neces¬ 
sitous, and I know that many of them are so imprudent 
as to anticipate their wages, by taking money from 
Indigo works four or five months before they are to 
earn it. Without indeed paying them in advance, 
no men can in general be procured, and this in fact 
adds very highly to the price of their wages; because 
they seldom perform the contract honestly, and 
generally contrive to be paid for many more days than 
they work. This is especially the case towards Euro- 
[^ans, and the indigo manufacturers find this loss a 
pretty considerable charge. 

Owing to the ploughmen that are hired to work 
by the high farmers performing no otlier part of the 
work, and the necessity of finding people to weed and 
transplant, the number of day labourers is here much 
more considerable than in Ronggopur, and perhaps 
even than in Dinajpur, where the farmers, who live 
on stilT clay land, act six months in the year in this 
capacity. Here there are no extensive tracts of such 
land : it is generally so much intermixed with land of 
a different nature that each man’s farm gives him 
constant employment. 


CHAPTER V. 

ESTATES, 

FREE ESTATES—^ZEMINDARS ABIB MANAGEXTENT OF 
ESTATES—ESTATES IN SUBEG BENGAL, SERKARS JENKUTA- 
BAD, DRArilBAH OR TAWGRA; TAJPUR; PURANIYA—RESTATES 
IN SURER BEHAR, SEHKAR MUNGCER. 

(a) FREE ESTATES- 

In this district the free estates, so far as I can 
Jearn, ainoiint to a vastly greater proportion than in 
Dinajpur and Ronggopur; but the actual extent is 
not known, for a great part of the register which was 
in the Collector’s office has l)een lost. I was assured 
by the various people whom I consulted, that in almost 
every part of Serkars Puraniya and Mungger the 
lands claimed as free amount to one^fourth of the 
whole, in Jennutabad, Uranibar and Taj pur the 
claims it was said do not exceed one-sixteenth- This 
would seem to require an investigation^ for I have 
no doubt that many are putting up claims who have 
no just title. There are various means by which they 
can obtain possession; £ind if their claims come to be 
challenged, they will say that their papers have been 
lost, but that they were entered in such and such 
a number of the register, which is known to have bwit 
lost. This and actual undisturbed possession would 
render the resumption difficult. 

One obvious means for obtaining possession, 
which is said to be now practising, is for a zemindar 
to give some man lands as a free possession; after 
allowing him to retain the lands for some time, he 
enters a suit for their recovery, and allo'svs himself, 
by some error, to be non-suited. The new proprietor 
has thus obtained possession confirmed by legal 
decision, which would be a strong point in his favour 
were an investigation to take place. 

It may be supposed that the zemindar would not 
for his own sake alienate his lands; but we well know 
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what infioence the supposed efficacy of supjxjsed pious 
deeds have had in Europe, and tne large alienations 
which on that accx)imt have been formerly made. The 
nativ^ are very strouglv disposed to act on such 
principles; but they are liable to be actuated by more 
immediate interests than the expectation of future 
divine favour. They may be in debt, and may wish 
to raise money, and a rich man may wish to purchase 
a free estate; for as I have mentioned in Dinajpur, 
there is no necessity lor lands, that have been granted 
for pious uses, being applied in that way; and the 
lands which have been granted to support a Brahmau 
may be sold, and belong to a cobbler. Besides there 
is nothing to hinder a Brahman, after holding the 
lands for some time, to return them to the donor. In 
fact much free land now belongs to the zemindars, 
who are of course taking every means at the expense 
of their assessed estate to increase ite value: bad lands 
are ex^angod for good, the nominal measure of the 
estate is gradually increased, and lands are added, so 
that a right of occupancy by prescription may be 
acquired. 

It has been customary, on the failure of heirs to 
a free estate, to allow the zemindar of the estate to 
which they formerly belonged to resume them. These 
portions, instead of lieing added to the estate as a 
security to the public for the revenue, as they ought 
to be, are often still considered as free, and extended 
at the expense of a.«(sessed lands by all possible means; 
and I am told that some estates are now so much 
impoverished by this means and by the lands let at a 
low rent to the high castes, as scarcely any longer to 
be worth the holding, and are merely kept in order to 
strengthen the rights to these lands by a longer posses¬ 
sion, so that no evidence could be procured concerning 
the above-mentioned circumstances. I am also per¬ 
suaded that many owners of small free estates have 
found means to procure an exchange for the lands 
originally granted; and have in their stead procured 
land of &e best quality: for in the adjacent district 
of Dinajpur, the frw estates are notoriously of the 
worst soil in their vicinity, and here they are generally 
the very best. The whole of this subject therefore 
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requires a careful revision, and it cannot commence 
too soon, lest the witnesses should all have died. It 
is also probable, although the Collector is not aware 
of it. that on examination there might be found many 
native papers,which would enable at least a. part of 
the lost register to be restored* 

The free lands have been granted on a vaat 
variety of pretexts which it would be unnecessary to 
relate, as it ia universally admitted that the owner is 
in no respect bound to apply them to these pur|)ORea, 
;md may alienate them in whatever manner and to 
w'hateveV person he pleases. Verj’ few of the grunts 
have originally been of such a size as to enable the 
pos,sesflor to live with the splendour becoming the rank 
of a gentleman. Such a manner of living is not indeed 
suitable to any subject of a despotic government, who 
is not a servant of the prince; and the habit of a mean 
appearance has been here so long rivetted that now, 
when the government has been anxious to bring up a 
respectable gentry and for that purpose has made a 
vast sacrifice of revenue, neither those who have been 
Hccured in free nor in assessed estates have ventured 
to emerge from their dens of obscairity, sloth and 
ignorance. 

The free estates in this district, contrary to what 
is the case in Dinajpur, are rather the t^t ciUtivated. 
Part of this is generally and justly attributed to their 
being of a better soil than those which are assessed. 
Another reason is usually assigned; but it appears to 
me that the people who assign it are totally mistaken, 
and that w hat happens and what actually encourages 
the cultivation is |iist diametrically the opposite to 
what they imagine. It is supposed that the free 
estates are more fully occupied, because they are 
tower let; and on enquiry you wnll be shown poor land 
on an assessed estate which i,^ let at two ra, a bigah, 
while the best and highest on a neighbouring free 
estate does not pay more than half of that amount. 
At first I gave wav to this opinion; but on farther 
inquiry 1 found that it was entirely fallacious: that 
on the free estate the whole land vras let at a rupee a 
bigahf while the greater part of the good land on the 
assessed estate was let at four annas, and in order to 
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keep up the last year's rental, large sums were plac^ 
on the poor, many of whom being unable to pay the 
demands deserted" their possessions. The good state 
of cultivation on the assessed estates is therefore owing 
to the rent being fair, and to the tenants being obliged 
to make some exertion to pay it. while at the same time 
it does not exceed the bounds that industry can 
discharge. The generality of free estates being small, 
and easily inspected even by the most indolent, the 
losses which arise from the mismanagement of agents 
are avoided, and the greatest of these consists in 
the unequal assessment of l^ds. The very* worat 
managed land in the district is either free or niuy be 
said to be such, as being granted in perpetuity for a 
trifle. Wherever the size of such is considerable, it 
is as much neglected as the assessed estates, and is 
managed in the same way. 

The owners of the free estates are here, m 
general, very prudent frugal men, and live within 
their income. The land is very seldom sold: nor 
indeed are purchasers readily procurable, I am told 
that in many parts it could not be sold at more than 
a rupee a bigM. 

(&) zemikdaus an'd management of estates. 

What I have said concerning the manners, 
conduct and education of the zemindars in Dinajfiur 
is applicable to those here, only that in this district 
there are fewer new men, the zemindars are more 
proud, ignorant and slothful, live with much 1^ 
splendour in everything but ©qnijpage, delight more in 
a crowd of parasites and religious mendicants, are 
more grossly defrauded, act more meanly and oppres¬ 
sively towards their tenants, and are more devoid of 
politeness towards strangers. So far as I can learn, 
the Muhammedans are in general more exempt from 
these faults than the Hindus. In the eastern parts of 
the district the zemindars are fond of the title 
Chaudhuri; but where the Hindi dialect of Mithila 
prevails, this is a low phrase bestow’ed on carters and 
such vulgar people. There such zemindars as cannot 
obtain the title of prince (Raja) content themselveB 
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with that of Lion (Singha). This is given even to 
new men; bnt in the eastern parte no one, except their 
servants, will bestow on such persons the title of 
Chaudhuri. 

The general system of the management of estates 
is the Bame in botli districts, only here a much greater 
proportion of the rent is farmed out, from three to 
nine years, to persons who here am called Mastajira. 
These often let out their bargains to under-rentere, 
who still rent their portions to others, and these settle 
with the tenants, each making an agreement with such 
as have no leases, or taking a sum of money to decline 
all investigation for the term of his engagement. 
People are exceedingly eager to obtain these ap^int- 
ments, and I have no doubt in general pay for them: 
the zemindars being desirous, as in Ronggopur, to 
keep a rental apparently as low as possible. The 
avowed allowances of the renters are in general very 
trifling, and I have been assured by persons who have 
had access to see some of their books, although they 
had no reason toi suspect the fairness of these as repre¬ 
senting the receipts and disbursements, that there 
did not appear to be any profit. Such may be the 
case where Europeans were security for these renters, 
and thus procured a view of their books, because in 
some cases at least, the European had guaranteed the 
renter against loss, and had probably made a very 
imprudent bargain : but even in such cases we are not 
to suppose that the renter was without a very solid 
profit. In letting the lauds he secured for his own 
family, or for that of some friend disused to act 
reciprocally, leases which were highly advantageous, 
and which a sense of common interests would secure 
from subsequent renters for many j^ears after his 
engagements ceased. In many places the renters, I am 
persuaded, are not contented with such gains, but 
obtain large profits in money; for the establishments 
which I learned several of them maintained, far 
exceeded the whole amount of the atlo^^nces that 
were avowed. 

I have no doubt in recommending that' the custom 
of farming rents, nominally or virtually, should be 
totally prohibited, under the penalty of forfeiture. 
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I am aware that many careless lazy zemindars might 
be Tuined by this means ; but it would either compel the 
remainder to be more active, or it would, throw the 
property into the hands of active men, and prevent 
A vast deal of oppression which the mass of the people 
now suffer. 

All aotital inspection into the conduct.^ of their 
agents, on the part of the zemindar, is considered as 
highly derogatory to his rank. He may superintend 
the general accounts, and inquire into the nature of the 
business that he has with the Judge, Collector, or his 
neighbours, for they are mostly on very bad terms; or 
he may exact money from the farmers of the rents 
'when a new engagement is made ; but he is disgraced 
and considered as a mean fellow if he at all interferes 
in the inspection of his farms or tenants. Their chief 
object seems to be to maintain an enormous establish' 
ment of dependants, from whom they receive adulation 
and presents which do not appear on their rental; and 
for the same reason they assign, for the maintenance 
of their relations and even for their family expenses, 
lands which they call Kamat, and which are culti¬ 
vated on their private account : so that very probably 
the actual profits that may appear on their books are 
very trifling. Still however, they are ao distrustful 
that it has been impossible to induce them to make the 
annual returns concerning their estates that govern¬ 
ment required. They are so indolent and such a prey 
to their servants, that it would be impossible to say 
what their profits are. The principal estate in the 
district now pays its supposed net profits into the 
courts of justice, until it is decided to which of the 
numerous claimants they are to belong. They amount 
to only 1,30,000 rs. a year, which in my opinion 
implies a mismanagement that is altogether enormous. 
I do not by this mean to say that the present manager 
may be foimd culpable. The evil may have been done 
before he took charge, and with great propriety he 
may not think himself warranted, imder present 
circumstances, to attempt a reform of long-established 
abuses; nor considering his other avocations, may have 
leisure to attempt so arduous a task. 
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Although the produce here is great and the 
revenue paid to government small, I do not know that 
even if the estates were equall}' well managed with 
those in Bonggopur, that they would be so productive 
to the landlords; b^nse I believe that the free lands 
are a much heavier drawback, and to these we must 
add the privileges of the high castes, and a most 
enormous establishment. 1 was in general assured 
that the collection of the rents usually amounts to 
one-fourth of the whole gross rental, and Mr. Ellerton 
assures me that on one estate, which as a security he 
had a right to ascertain, he found that this ’Was 
actually the case. To this we must add the expense 
of agents with the Collector and Judge, and the 
expense of the law suits in which almost every land¬ 
lord is engaged, and in which I believe almost every 
one endeavours to succeed by corruption: and I have 
no doubt, so far succeeds as to pay its price, though 
I believe it seldom, if ever, reaches tne hands for 
which it was intended, or produces the .smallest 
effect except by inBiieneing the chicanerv of counsel 
(Vakils). 

The enormous amount of charges attending the 
collection seems to have originated in the plan of 
levying the revenue by an actual measurement of every 
field and crop. Although this, as I have said, pro¬ 
bably was never carried into regular execution, yet 
even the modification which I mentioned as practicable 
is attended with enormous expense^ and lor reasons 
above-mentioned the zemindars are by no means 
desirous that this charge should be dimmished, and 
the renters are therefore carefully restricted from 
any such economy; nor can they in general dismiss 
any servant witliout the zemindar's consent. Some 
restriction is indeed necessary, because the accounts 
kept by some of these servanLs are a kind of check on 
the conduct of the renters, and are the only document 
used in farming the estate to a new man; but many 
of these servants are of use to the renter alone, and 
would be placed entirely under his orders, had not 
the zemindar an interest in their appointment. This 
want of good economy in the management of the 
estates will be considered as more glaring, if we bring 
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into account the enormous charges that the tenantry 
pay to messengers, ’which T am persuaded often 
amount to five per cent, on their rent. Such is the 
nature of Indian economy that no man pays his rent 
nor indeed discharges any engagement at the regular 
period, nor until a bill has b^n presented; nor is the 
whole almost ever paid at once. The bill is always 
therefore sent twice a month until discharged, and 
the tenant must always pay the messenger from one 
to four annas each time, according to his rank and 
the distance he has come; and he gets no receipt, none 
of the mitssengers being able to write. 

Having presumed so mueh on both estal^ and 
farms, I shall conclude with a review of the different 
estates or Pergunahs into w’hich this diatri^ is 
divided; and where an opportunity offered of gaining 
more particular information, I shall take occasion 
to explain more fully the nature of their management. 

fc) ESTAtES IN SUBEH BENGAL, SERKAR JENNUTABAD. 

1 . Sersabad (Sersabad, Gladwin’s Ayeen Akbcry) 
is a very 6ne estate in the division of Sibguni, of which 
it is said to occupy about 61 /64th part, or little short 
of 300,000 bigahs or 100,000 acres. It includes a 
large portion of Gaur, is all in the immediate vicinity 
of that capital, and is almost all arable land. This 
noble estate, with many others, formerly belonged to 
the family which performed the office of Eegister- 
general (Kanungoel for ten’Sixteenths of Bengal, and 
the same family still retains a considerable part of this 
estate, where it formerly resided; but some time ago 
it retired to Murahedabad. 

Bhagwan, an Uttar Rarhi Kayaslha, is here sai<l 
to have b^n the first person of the family 'who held 
the estate and the title of Banggadhikari Mahasay 
or the most worthy proprietor of Bengal. He "was 
succeeded by Bangga Binad Ray, a son bv adoption, 
w'ho adoptetl Hari Narayan, and he again adooted 
Darpa Narayan. He was succeeded by his son Bodh 
Narayan, who left his property to his brother Sib 
Narayan. He adopted Lakshmi Narayan; he adopted 
Snrya Narayan; and be adopted Chandra Narayan, 
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the present representative of the family, now a mi nor. 
Of eight occupants of the property, therefore, only one 
has had male children. 

On this estate the whole lands are let in perpe¬ 
tuity at a certain rate (Hari) for each bigaJi of 80 
cubits, but four are deducted for what is culled 
Galjinda. ^me tenants have leasee which are called 
Mufcurruri Pattahs. others none; but whenever the 
rent has been fixed to a tenant by his name, the 
number of higahs he occupies, and the rate having 
been entered in the books of the estate, no alteration 
can be made. This tenure is called Jnmabundi, 
which may be called copyhold. The tenant pays for 
his land, whether he cultivates it or not; and if any 
is carri^ away hy rivers, he is allowed a propor¬ 
tional reduction or is allowed an equal quantity of 
waste or newly-formed land. Reeds and grass for 
thatch are not rented, but the produce is sold annually 
to those who wish to cut it. There is no evidence for 
the rate at which the lauds are let, except the books 
of the estate, which from favour or corruption are 
liable to be reduced to the lowest rate, which I under¬ 
stand is only two annas a bigah, and a very large pro¬ 
portion is now fixed at that value. I understand that 
should a new tenant enter, no maximum is fixed; but 
no higher rent than eight annas a bigah has been 
demanded. 

The whole has been so mismanaged that there is 
a great doubt whether the rents will equal the revenue 
paid to government. The estate therefore will soon 
probably fall into the hands of the Collector; for so 
far as relates to the present proprietors,^ the rents are 
now fixed, and the people seem to think, were the 
iea.ses set aside when the estate is sold, that they would 
suffer injustice. If such practices however are admit¬ 
ted, it is evident that the whole landed revenue may be 
gradually frittered away. 

A part of Sersabad, reckoned 1 /64tb of the 
whole, perhaps about 480D bigabs, was formed into 
a small estate named Kasenmagar, in favour of a 
Ram Cbaudhuri. His representative Parbati has 
involved himself in debt and has absconded, having 
previously alienated his estate to his priest (Purohit), 
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in name it nnw stAnds; but according to the 

scandal of the vicinity, Parbati is supposed still to 
receive an allowance. 

In the next place 44 villages have been sold to 
pay off some family debts that were owing to a 
mer^ant of Murshedabad, who has left them to his 
brother aagar LaL These mav amount to 35,fl00 
bigabs, of which it is said perhaps 1000 have been 
alien^ed in charity, and the remainder is said to 
py 8834 rupees revenue; probably 24,000 bigshs mav 
M occupied, which ought to leave a moderate profit; 
but as things have been managed, the owners are now 
losers by their property. They have therefore wished 
to make a new rate, but the Judge has interfered, 
and they ^ve betaken themselves to the usual shift 
of s<)ueezing as much as they can bv threateDed 
measurements, and the like, 

^r^tty-five whole ^ ^fauzahs have been granted 
ftvarious persons, and may amount 
to 29,000 bigahs. About 700 bigahs are said to 
have been frittered away in small proportions, and 
probably 226.000 bigahs of which 
160,000 may be occupied, is let for the behalf of the 
Zemindar, now a minor, at about 22.000 rupees a 
year. ^ hat the tax paid to Government is, or what 
the renters* profit may be, I cannot conjecture. Ha 
has let a great part to under-renters, and manatres 
a part himself. 


2 . There is in the vicinity of the above a small 
estate named Dursuraf, the whole of which is free 
and as it is not mentioned in the Aveen Akiirry it 
also w^ probably a part of Ser^bad, although 
ronwrning this circumstance there is no remaining 
tradition. It bdongs to Gajaraj Singhs, a pereon 
who resides in Bhagalpur. and who pretends to be 
of the princely c^te He is son of Sujan, son of 
Mahakum, of I^ri, son of Naravan, eon of 
iJL^ri bingha, the first proprietor of'the family 
Ihe estate contains about 9660 bigahs and if I ani 
right in supposing that it was formerly a pan of 
^r^bad, afcut 16 per cent, of that estate and of the 
dimion of Sibgu^aj ifl not assessed, and ihe housw 
and gardens of the high castes pay no rent. 
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3. Pardiyal (Pardijar, Gladwin) is a small 
estate in the division of Kaliyachak, of which I had 
no means of cx)ii|ecturiiig the extent. The first 
proprietor known was Amarkanta, an Uttar Rarhi 
Kajastha. He was succeeded by bis son Satrajit 
Rav, who left tw'o children E^tjib and Kama!, both 
called Lochan. These did not divide their property. 
The former bad two sons, Aniip Kay and Cnandi- 
charan. Kamal had three sons, Rasik, Harisb and 
Kartik. Aiiup, who came to be the head of the 
family, had no son, but adopted Baidyanatb, son of 
Kasik. He left a son Govjnda, whose sou Ham 
Sundar possesses five-sixieentha of the estate. 
Cband icharan received four-sixteenths, and left three 
sons, Chirangjiv, Pran Narayan, and Banesw*ar. 
The first left no heir; the second left a son Nehal- 
chand, who received all the share of his branch. He 
has left three suns, Gopi, Hadha and Ram, all called 
Mohan, who now enjoy it in common. Their uncle 
Baneswar lived with his brother, and left four sons, 
Syamsundar, Ganggadhar, Golokchaud and Gopab 
chand, all of w'hom live w’ith their three cousins. 
Kamal Lochan seems to have received no share. 

Seven-sixteenths of the whole estate were sold to 
two brothers, Prasad and Vasudev, who divided it 
into equal shares. Jitram, son of Prasad. left hia 
share to his nephew Krishna ^^oha^, who now 
possesses it. Vasudev had two sons, Kewal-Krishna 
and Gaurang, \vho divided in enuni shares. Thi 
former left n son, wiio had three, the present posses- 
,>K>rs, Gaurang had six sons, now alive and possess 
ijig in common. The.se small proprietors reside and 
do not farm out their rents, but wllect them from tht 
tenantry by their servants. The charity lands amount 
to about 230 bigah.s. 

4. Kotwali Jennutabad (Cutwally, Gladwin) 
was a fine estate, of which a part is situated in the 
division of Bholahat and a part in division Kaliya- 
chak. The former portion is said to contain about 
72,000 bigahs; concerning the latter I had no means 
of formine a conjecture. 

This last part is divided into three portions. One 
has for five generations belonged to a Muhainmedan 
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farailv^—1st. Dertistullnh, 2iid, Burantullah, 3rd, 
Motiiiliai, 4th, Aliullali, otli, Stirufullah and 
Enaetaliah, two brothers, who now reside on their 
estate and manage it by means of their servants. 
The family originally held their lands from the 
Dina] par Rajah by th*e title called Muzkuri, that is, 
they paid a hxed rent in perpetuity; but on the new 
settlement they were liberated from many casual 
charges due to their superior lord, and pay the 
revenue directly to government. 

Another portion of Kotwali in the division of 
Kaliyachak was called Hoseynpur, and belonged to 
Rain Nidi Chakrabarti, a Brahman, who sold it to 
Ram Narayan Misra, who again sold [it] to Radha 
Madhav Bungrujya, a Rarbt Brahman, who lives at 
Calcutta and manages his estate by a deputy. He 
does not hold the estate in bis own name. 

The third portion of Kotwali in Kaliyachak 
belonged to the Dinajpur family, and was sold to 
Dular Singha. a Zemindar who has esLatea in the 
north, where I shall again mention him. He has 
farmed the rents to a Mostajir. The valuation was 
made by Mr. Hatch, who settled it at ten aniijm for 
Poll, [land producing two crops] and sis for Khyar 
[land producing one crop]. 

The seven-eighths of Kotwali which are in Bhola- 
hat belonged, either in whole or in part, to a Jagan- 
nath Prasad, who about the year 1764 sold his estate. 
These shares then came to be occupied as follows 

Rani Bhawani of Nator held three-eighths, all of 
which has been sold to new men in lots. An equal 
share went to the Register for the ten-annas of 
Bengal, of whom I have lately given an account. 
This has shared the same fate with the portion 
belonging to Nator. One-eighth belongs to Bavendra 
Narayan, an old Zemiudar of Lushkurpur and 
Pungthiya in the district of Nator. 

in the whole of the seven-eighths of Kotwali that 
are in Bholahat, it is said that there may be 2000 
bigahs of free land. 

5. Dogachhi, as it is not mentioned in the Ayeen 
Akbery, is probably a subdivision of some old estate, 
but this I could not trace. It is situated in the 
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division of Kaliyachak, and X could only learn that 
itg extent was small. The first proprietor of whom 
anything is known, was Vishnu Das, a Barandra 
Brahman, who 'was succeeded in regular descent 
by Chandra Sekhar. Nityananada. HaradefV and 
hkhadev. The last bad three sons, Kripanath, 
Dinanath and Sitaram, who divided their patrimony 
in three equal shares. Kalimohan, the wn of Kripa¬ 
nath, and Abhaycharan, the son of Dinanath, now 
possess their fathers’ shares, and live on their^lands, 
Sitaram sold his share to tJday Narayan 'fearkar, 
who now possesses it. 

6 . Bhatiya {Bbetya, Gladwin) is a fine estate of 

division Bholohat, including, it is said, almost 
100,000 bigahs, of which about 4000 are said to be 
free. The earliest proprietor of whom I found any 
account was Gopal Ray, an Uttar Rarhl Kayastha. 
He was succeeded, in regular course from father to 
son, by Sarbananda, Dnrtabh, Mahee, Raj and Hari 
Narayan, who left four sons, but the youngest alone, 
Krishna Prasad, leh surviving issue. He had three 
sons, now alive, and named Guru, Gangga and 
Govinda, all sumamed Prasad. Since the year 1799 
they have sold the greater part of their estate in 
various lots, partly by public sale to discharge 
arrears of revenue, and nartly by private agreement 
with their creditors. The remainder is mortgaged 
to its full value. They had endeavoured to secure 
a good deal of charity land, and had granted such to 
varione persons, from whom they had again obtained 
it; hut the purchasers, who are mostly men that have 
d^icated themselves to God and have votved to 
relinquish all worldly concerns (Sannyasis) have 
resumed these gTants. which indeed it would be absurd 
to suppose that such persons could suffer a mere 
worldly man to hold. . . , • 

7. Amirabad—is an estate in Bholohat, w’hich is 
said to contain about 27.000 bigahs; but about 2000 
have been granted free of revenue. 1300 of which are 
in one ^tate named Chak Korbanali, and belong to 
Mir Mozufur-ali, a Moslem who resides. Amirabad 
is not mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery, and swms to 
have been taken from some other estate and given to 
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the Register-Mneral (Kanungoe). The housea, 
gardens and plantations (Bastu and Udbastu) have 
been let on leases in perpetuity (Mokurruri) at the 
following rates.—Houses from 1 to 7^ rs. a bigah, 
gardens from 4 annas to 1 r. a bigah, bamboos from 
4 anna to 6 annas a chimp. Common mangoes from 
4 annas to 1 r. a bigab, fine (Kba&a) mangoes from 
^ anna to 8 annas a tree. Plantains from 4 annas to 
1 r. a bigah. Mulberry from 3 annas to l^r. The 
rent having been fixed by these rates at the time of 
entry, cannot afterwards be altered. The rate has 
no sort of connection with the quality of the land, 
but depends entirely on the various degrees of favour 
that the landlord had for the tenant. The fields are 
let by what is called Husbulhaseli, and a rate is fixed 
for each crop. It is supposed that each field should 
be measured when it produces a crop. If no crop 
is taken, there is no rent. The leases mention only 
the rate of the various crops, and in forming these 
also there has been no other rule but the favour of the 
landlord or his agent. With such a system the land¬ 
lord has gone to decay, and this estate has been sold. 

8 . The same late has followed the same manage' 
ment on another estate belonging to the same family. 
This is uamed Kamalavari, and is not mentioned in 
the Ayeen Akbery, unless Kemelah be the same; but 
that ^enis to have been more considerable than 
KamalavarL, 'which is said to contain only about 
11,000 bigahs, of which 500 are free. 

0 . Sumbolpur is another estate not mentioned in 
Lite Ayeen Akbery, that formerly belonged to the 
Register-general, and that by the same mismanage¬ 
ment has been all sold. In Bholahat it is suppoe^ 
to contain almost 50,000 bigahs, of which lOOO are 
free, and some part is in the division of Kharwa. 

These three estates were purchased by the family 
of Puraniya, and the owner has not yet been deter¬ 
mined by the courts of justice. 

Rokuupur is another estate, which formerly 
belonged to the Register-general. The greater part is 
in Dinajpur (No. 71) ; but a small portion is in Kharwa 
and .some is in Gorguribad. The Register-general 
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ret 4 ius the property of the fatter. The portion in 
Kharwa was sold to the Puraniya Raja 

10. Hegumabad is said to be ld the same Serkar, 
hut that seems doubtful, and I find no traces of it in 
the Aveen Akbery. It contains 15 or 16 thousand 
bigahs, of which perhaps 600 are free. In the year 
1594 it is said to have been bought by Anantaram. 
a low trader (Teii), His son was Raghu Ram, then 
came Ramjivan. who was succeeded by his 'wife Gina- 
mani. w^ho left it to her daughter's son, Baidyanath, 
now a very old man. He retains only a small part; 
tJie greater portion has been sold. 

11. Ekbarpur (Akbarpoor, Gladwin) is a consi¬ 
derable estate of Jennutahad in the division of 
Gorguribah. Part of it belongs to Gokulnath, a 
Barandra Brahman, whose ancestors have held it for 
six or seven generations and were once ppoprietora 
of the whole; but now besides him seven other 
zemindars possess a share. 

A Tumf or portion of this estate, named Rampur, 
is situated in Kharwa, and belongs to Dharanidhar 
and Mohankanta Ray, two Brahmans, one of whom 
has relinquished all temporal concerns. 

12. Gorhanda is perhaps the Gerhy of Mr, 
Gladwin, and is an estate in the divisions of Gorgurt- 
bah and Kharwa. It belongs to Sambhuchandra, a 
Rarhi Brahman, and Bimala, his sister-in-law. The 
family hfis had possession for two or three generations, 
and procured it from a Moslem. 

13. Mukrayin {Mekrayin. Gladwin) is an estate 
in the divisions of Gorguribah and Kharwa, and has 
divided among no less than sixteen proprietors. 

14. Doulutpur. from the vicinity in which it 
stands, is perhaps in Jennutahad; but I see no such 
name in the Ayeen Akbery, and the agents of the 
Zemindars in that vicinity pretended to a total 
ignorance of everj'thing. it is divided between two 
proprietors, one a lady, and both Moelems. 

15. Hatinda {Hentenda, Gladwin).^ in the divi¬ 
sions of Gorguribah, Nehnagar and Kharwa, is a 
considerable estate. The person universally considered 
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as the owner ia Gaurikaot, a Rauri Brahmaaj but 
although it has i^oiiie to this jjerson by hereditary 
descent, the estate in the Collector’s books is held 
under the name of Ananda Gopal, w'hose sister the 
real proprietor has married, Gaurikanta is son of 
Dharanidhar, son of Kalicbaran, son of Bhawoni, son 
of Narendra, son of Krishna Rav, the first proprietor 
of the family. 

. Ghhatarak is a pett}* estate in the 

division of Gorguribah, and belongs to Bbatrav 
Singba. I know not whether it is in Jennntabad. 

17. Kasempur ia a considerable estate both in 
this district and in Dinajpur (No 70), where T was 
informed that it belongs to Serkar Jennutabad, 
although I can find no trace of it in the Ayeen 
Akbcry. Several small portions (Turufa) have been 
separated from it, hut I shall first mention the 
principal share, that retains the name and belongs to 
a Mnhammedan family which has divided into four 
branches. NaruUah possessed the whole and had 
four sons. The first, Merza Mithiin, died, and left 
his share of the patrimony to his son Khodabuksh. 
The second son, Ab’ullah, has left his share to his 
son, Ahtiduilah. The third son, Amurullah, is still 
alive. Each of these has 3 annas, 13 gandas and 
2 cowries (294/1280) of the estate. The fourth son, 
Mubamined Bakur, is also alive, who although the 
youngest has 5 aimas (5/16) for his share, because his 
mother was married ; his elder brothers were the sons 
of concubines. 

Kasemali is a small portion of Kasempur, which 
has been separated in favour of Sheykh Dewan 
AtauUah, 

Bakipur ia another portion of the same estate, 
which was acquired by Ganggagovinda Singha. 
This periiion was originally clerk to the Eeg^ter- 
^neral for the six-sixteenth of Bengal ; but having 
been appointed Company's Dewan in the Government 
of Mr. Hastily, he acquired a considerable estate, 
part of which I have mentioned in Dmajpur, No. 77. 
He was succeeded by his son Fran Krishna, who has 
left property to his son, known by the name of Lala 
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fiabu. This is tmiversally allowed not to be his name, 
but a title. I have never, however, met any one who 
knew his real name, which owing to some i<^e snper- 
stition is probably concealed. Bbelagachhi ia a small 
estate ^longing to the same person, and situated in 
the division of Kharwa. He also pos^aes pother 
estate in the western parts of this district which will 
afterwards be mentioned. . ■ l 

In Kasempur the rope is 84 cubits of 19'8 inches 
long; but three cubits are deducted for Galjinda. 
The bigah is therefore very nearly 17,860 square feet 
or about tj bigah Calcutta measure- The land occu¬ 
pied by houses ^Chandina) is rated at 8 annas a bigah. 
plantations and gardens at 4 annas, and fields at from 
li to 3 anims. The tenanU after a few years’ posses¬ 
sion require no leases, and cannot be tinned away it 
they consent to pay the usual rate, which is so very 
trming that a great part is waste. 

18. Mahinagar (Mahynagur, Gladwin) is an 

estate of Jennutabad, partly situated in Dinajpur 
and partly in the division of Kharwa in this district. 
It formerly belonged to the Hajas of Dinajpur, and 
in the wreck of their fortune has been partly purchased 
by Dular Singha, whom I shall have afterwards occa¬ 
sion to mention- This part is now called Mahinagar 
Sujanagar, The remainder has been purchased by 
two Ahamud and Muhammad Juma. This 

is called Turuf Brihasthal. These l^ds were settled 
by Mr, Hatch, as I have mentioned in the account of 
Dinajpur. 

In the part of Jennutabad that is in this district 
the two religious establishments of Peniya have two 
estates — 

19. That of Chhadazari in Bholahat is said to 
amount to about IX,000 bigahs; but in Kharwa it has 
also a small estate (Turuf), which is called Khal- 
sanna. The whole is under the managemeat of a 
lady named Bihi Saidun Nesa, widow of Golam 
Ho^yn, I believe a descendant of the saint, 

20. The establishment called Baishazari has 
about 1300 "bigahs in the division of Bholahat, and 
also a part of the division of Khaswa Estates in 
Serkar Tangra, now more commonly called Urambar, 
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21. Haveli Tan^rca {Tandeh, Gladwin) besides 
small detached portions, has been divided into two 
eoual shares, and is situated entirely in the division 
of Kaliyachnk. One-half belongs to Imam Biikhsh. 
SOD of Muhammed Hayat, son of Woziruddin, son 
of Alauddin, son of Amannllah. son of Manullah. 
son of >tortUKA, SOD of Mofitiifa, son of Fayeznllah. 
The other equal portion went to Kandarpa, an Uttar 
Rarhi Kayastha. Tie w^as followed in regular sue* 
ivAsion by Binod, Durlabh, and Golab, The two sons 
of this person divided their patrimony, yasamanta 
has left two sons. Kansiki and Amar Narayan, who 
have a common stock, but a portion of their land has 
been sold for arrears of revenue. Kali Prasad, the 
brother of Yasainanta, has left tTffo sons. Ham and 
Kamal, l}oth called Lochion, and now living together. 
All the proprietors reside and manage their own 
estates by means of their servants. 

Wolipur was formerly a dependency of Tangra, 
and was held by an under-tenant (Muzkuri), who paid 
his revenue through its zemindar; but the possessors 
have as usual b«n rendered independent of their 
former lords. The first of these under-tenants of 
whom anything is known was Kasinath Ghosal, who 
sold seven-sixteenths of his lands to Ham Lochau, his 
superior, and nine-sixteenths to a Ganggadas, who 
sold to Baugsivadan Hav, who sold to Jagannath 
Awasti of Sultangunj, wlio will be soon mentioned. 
These quick trausition of property by sale are usually 
made to conceal some illegal transaction. 

Chandpur is another portion of Tangra, which 
belonged to an under-tenant named Hiraman, R 
Gan^ot. He was suci’eeded by his son Khurga 
Singlia; then came the nephew of the latter, Hadha 
Ballabh, and his brothers Bharat and Gurib, the latter 
of whom has a son named Pitambar. who possesses a 
quarter of the whole. Two cousins german possess 
each one-eigbth. and a certain Ghosal of the same 
family has six-sixteenths; one-eighth part has been 
sold to Jagannath Awasti of Sultangunj, lately 
mentioned. 
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Muzumpur or Shahbazpur is another small 
detached portion of Tangra, which belongs to Tmam 
Bukhsh, lately mentioned, 

22. Bahaaurpur (Bahadrepoor, Gladwin) vibb a 
pretty considerable estate in the division of Kaliya- 
chak, which has been very much subdivided. It 
seems originally to have either entirely, or mostly, 
belong^ to a ^rtain Mata Kasidas, who pretends 
to be of the rm'al or military caste. He was succeed¬ 
ed by his son Dindnr, and he by his son Ajab Singha, 
who alienated part and left the remainder to Charoan- 
lal and Onimayed Ray, who sold it to Basantali Khan, 
a servant of Mani Begum, who although he attends his 
lady at Murshedabad, does not farm his rents but 
collects them by a stewrard. There are said to be in 
this estate about 600 bigahs of free land. 

Durobarpur and Jonka, a portion of Bahadurpnr, 
was sold by Ajab Singha to Mir Shah Ali, w'ho gave 
Durobarpur to one son, and Jonka to another. Mir 
Kasem Ali left the former to three daughters. The 
first had a son, Mir Sad Aii, W'ho has left 346/1280 
(4 annas 6^ gandas) of the estate to his son Rujuhali. 
The second daughter had two sons, Neamatali, 'who 
possesses 173/1280 (2 annas 3^ gandas) of the estate; 
and Puzulali, who possesses a similar share. The 
part of the estate called Jonka went to the second son 
of Mir Shah Ali, named Jaynulabudin, who left a son 
named Mir Wakudali. He had two sons; Mir Torab- 
ali, W'ho is alive, and possesses 294/1280 ^3 annas 13| 
gandas) and Mir Naserali, who left an equal share to 
his son, Mir Ahamud Ali. One-half of Jonka has 
been sold, and is called Jot Farlm. Alt these persons 
live on their estates, and manage them by their 
servants. 

Futehpur is a small portion of Bahadurpnr 
which belonged to a Mo^il, Merza Sultan Evarb^ 
Khan, who left it to his daughter’s husband Moham¬ 
med Fiisih, who in the same manner left it to his 
son-in-law Ali Nayaj, who lives on his estate, and 
manages its rents. 

Islampur and Sahebgunj or Humidpur are two 
small detached portions from the same estate, and 
belong to Futehullah and Kamel, two brothers. 
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Jagclala is another small portion, which belongs 
to Nilkantha, a new man. 

Jayrampur is anoUier lot belonging to Durga 
Prasad. 

Bangkipiir Gorargari is another small lot, 
belonging to Srinarayan and La!it Naravan, now 
claiming the estates of the Puraniya family. They 
have farmed their rents, and will be afterwards 
mentioned. 

23. Akburabad is a pretty large estate in the 
division of Kaliyachak, and formerly belonged to 
Dinajpur. The settlement was made by Mr. Hatch, 
at ten annas a biguh, nominally at six annas for the 
crop reaped in winter, and four annas for that 
reaped in summer; but the fact is that all good laiul 
was let at this rate, cund on various pretexts three 
annas a bigah arc taken in addition. The bigah is 
equal to seven-eighths of the Calcutta measure. The 
estate ha,s been sold to Dular Singha, whom I have 
already mentioned. He has farmed the rents to a 
man who, J am well assured, has no apparent profit, 
although the charges of collection amount to one- 
fourth of the gross rental. Of this fourth he has 
probably in private a large share, 

24. Sultangunj is a pretty considerable estate in 
Kaliyachak. which belongs to Jagannath Awasti. 
mually called Jagan Babu, who has made several 
additions as T have already mentioned, and manages 
his own afiairs with great attention and prudence, in 
which virtues he is imitated by veiy few in this 
district; but on this account he deserves the greater 
praise. He is eon by adoption of Kasinath, son of 
Chuniratn, son of Govindaram, son of Harikarna, a 
Kanojiya Brahman. 

25. Kasemnagar is a small estate in the division 
of Kaliyachak. This formerly belonged to Bhairav 
Ray, a Dakshin Rarhi Kayaslba, who sold it to 
Hamdev, a scribe of Barandra. He left two sons, 
Brajanrohan and Syam Mohan, who lived in common. 
The former had one son Krishnadev, who now enjoys 
the whole, lives on his estate, and his servants 
receive the rent from the tenants, 
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26. Puteh Khaiij is another small estate in the 
same division, which originally belonged to Syani 
Pangre, a Kanojiya Bral^an. who was succeeded 
by his son Bhagawan, who sold seven-eighths of his 
patrimony to a Mogul. The remaining share waa 
afterwards sold to a family of Pungras, whose pro¬ 
fession is to rear ailkworma. This family has divid¬ 
ed into four branches, which possess equal shares. 
All reside, and do not farm their rents. 

The Mogul who purchased a part of this estate 
was descended of a family that had formerly settled 
in Persia. He was named Golam Hose^m, and was 
succeeded by his son Mozuffer Hose 3 ^, who left two 
sons: — 1st, Guzuffar, who obtained six-sixteenths of 
the estate, which he has left to his son, Haydu** 
Hoseyn; 2nd Bahadur Hoseyu [who] has ten-six¬ 
teenths of his father's patrimony. Both representa¬ 
tives of the family live on their estates, and do not 
farm their rents. ' 

27. Kakjol is a large estate in the divisions of 
Kaliyachak, Gorguribah, Manihari, and Sayefgunj of 
this district, and part is in Dinajpur (No. 79), It 
is said to be also called Amgachi (Ungatchy, Gladwin). 
The great mass of the estate is in Manihari, where it 
may occupy 284,000 bigahs; but of this about 47,000 
higabs are not assessed. In Sayefgunj there are said 
to be about 11,000 bigahs which retain the name, and 
18,000 which are now called Baragangga. I was not 
able to fom a conjecture concerning the extent of the 
other portions. 

This estate seems originally to have belonged to 
two brothers, Ghanasyam and'Mahesdas, who were 
Rarhi Brahmans. Ghanasyam, having been deprived 
of all share of the patrimony by his brother, went to 
Delhi to solicit justice, and having adopted the faith, 
obtained the whole estate and many others (in ail 74 
Pergunahs) in the vicinity of Rajmahal, where he 
took up his residence, and was called Abdullah. He 
had two sons that divided the patrimony. The eldest 
was Kurimullab, father of Abdullah, father of Aman- 
ullah, father of Ehadatullah and Bayefullah, The 
former had a son Hubibullah, who sol(i all his estates 
in Manihari and Sayefultah, amounting probably to 
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80,000 bi^ahs. Sayefullali Jeft his share to fits son 
Ommaydutlah, a young man who is careful of hia 
affairs, and free of debt, lie resides at Hajmaba!, 
and a steward (Nayeb) manages his affairs on this 
side of the river, but a great part of the rents have 
been farmed. 

The younger son of Ghanasyam or Abdullah was 
Afzol, father of Akrum, who was succeeded by his 
daughter’s son Muhammed Naft, who was succeeded 
by Miihammed Zaber, his cousin, a son of another 
daughter of Akrum. On his death he was succeeded 
by his aunt, the mother of Muhammed Nafi, who was 
known by that designation alone, a common circums¬ 
tance among the Muhammedan ladies, who when 
thev have a son throw aside their former name, and 
call themselves the mother of such a person. She 
was succeeded by Tmambukhsh, her daughter’s son, 
who now enjoys half of the whole estate in Manihari, 
the whole of tlmt in Sayefgunj, and much beyond the 
Ganges. This person is also free of debt and is 
attentive to business; but a large part of the rents 
are farmed. 

Both brothers arc said to have the manners of 
gentlemen, bo be polite to strangers, and not only to 
be moderate in their expense, but uncommonly just 
towards their tenants, so that none of their servants 
dare to oppress them; yet their tenantry are un¬ 
commonly [KKir and their estates are badly cultivated, 
much being totally waste. The reason might be 
supposed to be too high a rout; but that wotud not 
appear to be the case. Xo tenant who cultivates 
fields (Jotdar), pays any rent for his house or garden, 
and is only charged for his arable land. The most 
common measure is the Calcutta bigah; but in some 
places one-twentieth part is added free of rent to 
each field, and in others one-eighth part is add^ to 
the rope. The greater part (ten-sixteenths) is let at 
a certain sum annually for each bigah, ana the field 
pays whether it is cultivated or not. The rent is said 
to oe only from one to three annas a bigah, the rate 
depending on the favour which was shown to the 
first occupant. This tenure is here called Kampuran; 
in other places it is called Juma Zemin and Mokur- 
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ruri. The remaindcT ia let by wbat is here called 
Haihaseli, which is the same with Husfaulha^Ii of 
other parts. The field pays only when cultivated, 
and if the tenant chooses to neglect half of his farni, 
the master can neither give it to another nor take 
rent. Every crop on each field ought to be measured 
annually, and the rent woidd scarcely pay^ the 
expense, for the rate varies according to favour, from 
one to three annas for each crop. The Zemindar 
therefore is content to take anything rather than ruin 
himself by such a plan. Both tenures are m perfw- 
tuity (Mududi); but if a tenant deserts bis farm, the 
Zemindar may let it at whatever rate he and the new 

tenant agree. , .t* r 

The revenue, T presume, is^ almost nothing; lor 
I had an opportunity of learning that a man who 
purchased a lot called Sanbarra, of 1200 bigahs, p^s 
to government 12 rs. a j'ear, or Ir. for 100 bigalw. 
This man is a Rajput, named Kisori Singha, He 
gave 1500 rs. for the property and probably makes 
a good income, as he has got rid of most of his tenants, 
and cultivates the land on his own account. 

Another petty portion called Govmdapur has 
been purchased by Sublikaran Singha, who manages 

it himself. , ■ » , t* ^ j v... 

The remainder of Kakjol that was alienated by 

Hubibullah in the division of Manihari, has branched 
into tivo lots or Taluks. The first called Taluk 
Bashar was the property of Nawab Khadem All 
Kfa'in, brother of Jafur Ali, the Subahdar of 
He wSiS succeeded by liis ®on Montiiddoida^h, ’ft no let t 
his estate to two sons, Saiud Daudali Khan and 
Hoeeyn Khan, who both live at Rajmahal. They 
farm no part of their estate to renters, but manage it 
by a steward. 

The second Taluk, Balalpur, is larger and in 
the government of Jafur Ali was purcha^d by Bam 
Begum, widow of AtanUah Khan. ^ 

her estate to two nephews, Mnhammed All Kian and 
Bakur Ali Khan, who sold this part to Saind Umbur 
Ali ibian, as eunuch in the family of the present 
Subah of Bengal. This person, who lives at Mursbe- 
dabad and has been deprived of every characteristic 
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part of manhood, has adopted five sons, all in the 
same deplorable condition. He has appointed two 
stewards (Gomashtahs), and allows none of his rents 
to be fanned. 

The Mrtion of Kakjo! that is situated in Kaliya- 
chak is also called Balalpur, and probably therefore 
belonged also to Hubibi^ah; three-quarters are in 
this district and one*quarter in Dinajpur, It w'aa 
acquired by Mer^a Nujibali, and has come to his des¬ 
cendants, Umburali Khan and Ayenuddin AH Khan, 
who both reside and manage the whole of their alTairs. 

Chandpara, a small portion of the above, has 
been separated in favour of Ram Mohan, a new man. 

Another small portion, called Manichak, has 
fallen to the lot of Subhkaran Singha, w^ho has 
considerable estates in the northern part of the 
district. 

The portion of Kakjol w^hich Hubibullah posses¬ 
sed in the division of Sayefguni, and which is called 
Banigangj was sold in lots for the arrears of revenue, 
Durga Prasad, already mentioned, purchased four 
shares, the Pnraniya famUy purchased four shares, 
and Mayaram and Manlkcnandra purchased two 
shares. Although these are said to contain 4000 
higahs, the gross rental (Hustabad) is said to be only 
2^ rs., for the average rate is only anna a bigah, 
and a great portion is waste. This pays 172 ra. to 
government. 

The portion of Kakjol that is in the division of 
Gorguribah has divided among eight zemindars. 
Imambukhsh of the original family retains a part, 
and Satud Akbur All Khan, a lady named Sultan 
Surfunnessa Begum, Sohageswari also a lady, 
Khayerullah Madari, and two others have procure 
lots.' 

28, Akburnagar is a small estate, perhaps a 
portion of Kakjol, but of this I am uncertain. Part 
is in Gorguribah, and chiefly belongs to Umbur and 
Ayenuddin All Khans, mentioned as the proprietors 
of a part of Kakjol called Balalpur: but a part now 
belongs to Nimayichand:, a Hindu. 

A part of Akburnagar called Enayclpur is 
situated in Kaliyachak, and has been pur^sed by 
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Baidyanath Singiia, a wealthv banker of 
who now manages the estates of the 

2f) Garhi is a considerable estate. Fart is on 
the south side of the Ganges, in Bhagalpiir, a“d ‘S 
usually caUed Teliyagarbi from the '“le <>t the 
owners. The remainder is m the 
hari, and is said now to contain about 
of which about 1500 only arc free. Ranabhim and 
Sarmat, two oilmen, having it w said been 
Man Singha, received from him this Pergunab m the 
;w rf &ugal Era lOOa <A D. 1595). Tvreuty- 
one years afterwards. Jagat 

former, succeeded, and lived until the [year] 1051. 
His son, Uday Singha, went with .Sjjlfan Suja Sh^ 
to Delhi, where he embraced the faith in Muhai^d. 
On this account he was exonerated from tribute ior 
this estate, and received the management of Madhu- 
ban in Bbagalpiir. Ever since, the f^ly cnU 
themselves Moslems, but always marry the daughteire 
of oilmen. This convert possessed the ^tate afli 
vears. His son, Kotub Singha, held it 10 ye^- 
His son, Bukiitawor Singha, held ife 22 ye^S- Eia 
son. Bukhtmund, enjoyed it 39 years- His wn, 
Firoz Bukht, enjoyed it 5 years. His ^^t^*** ® 
Beherojmund, held it 21 years. His ^n, 

Bukht, enjoyed it 41 years. His son, Khosb Bukht, 
on the new ittlement was obliged to pay a rcvenim of 
1800 rupees a year, which is at the rate of :^ut 
60 bigaEs for the rnpee; but as, since the settlement 
was made, a very large proportion of the land has 
l)een carried away by the river, the rev^ue did not 
probably exceed 1 rupee for 100 bigahs He was 

iucoecd^ bv his wife Rani Parameswan, his mother 

Kamal Dhai, and his brother Tahawor Bukht. who 

hold the estate in common. ^ * 

It might be expected that with such an extent ot 
land and such a moderate revenue, the family wouW 
he in easy circumstances, but that is by no means the 
c'lse They have mortgaged the whole for 770u 
rupees. The mortgagee pays the revOTue, takes the 
profits for interest, and if tbe money is not repaid at 
I certain term, he will take the estate and liquidate 
the debt. 1 understand that he has a hard bargain. 
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for he h^ farmed the reats to a man who has relet 
' tinderlings, and the whole that these pay 

is 200 rupjees a year, from which the revenue, and 
^me charges, besides the profit of the chief renter, 
nave to be deducted. 

*!,« ^ perpetuity (Mududi), and 

^e rent is nominally hxed by measurement, so much 
for each bigah of each kind of produce; and the 
rates mentioned in the leases, or books of the estate, 
are unTOmmoniy low, being nominailv from 1 to 4 
^as for a bigah of 130 feet square; but in fact the 
custom is always to make an abatement. If the crop 
IS good, one-fifth is allo^^-ed for abatement ; if the 
cron la mdifferent an allowance of one-half is made 
and It t^ crop is bad the proprietor demands only 
one-tenth part of the rent, the agents therefore 
live by b^ging from the tenants, and compel them to 
be chantaWe by threatening them with ererv annw- 
ance in their power. The land is uncommonly ill 

... JI1___ . 


u' V i -uncommon 

cuJti^tecl, and the inhabitants wretchedly poor. 

Kasichak. a Mawzah of this estate, had been 
previously alienated by the oilmen Moslems who had 
WDtrived to moitoage it for 5000 re. to Bliairavlal 
and bopinath. Th^ men also were probably over- 

themselves secure by getting 
® Payiiig only to GoVernment 
able to let it at 

j ^ ^ ? annas a higah for each crop, without 
Miv deduction- but the expense of management is 
grievous :-^ne keeper of accounts, 36 ru^g- one 
messenger (Gorayit), 12 rupees; one asceJuiner of 
^undaries, 12 rupees; stationery and oi! 2 runees* 
total 62 rupees, almost double the revenue pai^^o 
government. 

30. Chak Delawori is an estate of nearly the 
same size with the former and under a similar 
management; but about 15,000 bigahs are not asse«S 
n lately belonged to three famaiee. Pu,l sS 
Kumar possessed five^eighths, Viswambhar, a Rainut 

Khan, a Moslem,^Ld 
one-eight. They fell into arrears of revenue- several 
puiohasera did the same, and at length it’ becai^ 
nwessary to make a deduction from 40 reren^f 
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fitH) rupees a year. It was then purchased by Subh- 
karan Singha whom I have already mentioned, and 
who has a considerable estate in the north. This 
estate also has suffered from the river. The measure 
is only of the Calcutta size, and the rate of rent is 
a trirfe higher, but still vastly too low to leave room 
for expecting a decent cultivation. 

Having thus given a detail of the different estates 
in Serbars Jermutabad and Urambar or Tangra; 
which occupy the south-east part of the district and 
are nearly commensurate with the six divisions of 
Sibgunj, Kaliyachak, Bholahat, Gorguribah. Mani- 
hari and Kharwa; which contain, I have supposed, 
1280 square miles besides rivers, ponds, marshes and 
sands, I shall now make some general remarks:— 

Most of the estates in this part are small; most 
of the proprietors reside, and a large proportion of 
them are of old families and retain a considerable 
proportion of their rents under their own manage¬ 
ment, or at least of their stewards. The renntry 
abounds in the mulberry, a most valuable production, 
and contains numerous manufacturers that raise the 
price of grain and milk, while it is intersected by 
numerous large rivers that at all seasons give ah 
opportunity for exporting its produce by water; but 
it IS in a wretched state, and of late years its agricul¬ 
ture seems to have rather been going backwards. 

ifr, Ellerton, treating in a general way concern¬ 
ing this vicinity, informed me that he thought the 
average rent really paid for land in actual cultivation 
amounted to one rupee a bigah. The bigah by which 
he reckons is only ^ual to seven-eighthi* of the Cal¬ 
cutta standard, which will raise the rent somewhat: 
but then there is a good deal of land sown without 
ploughing, which pays a rent, but Mr. Ellerton allows 
that to go towards making up the deficiency of some 
poor cultivated lands, that pay little. 

Mr. Ellerton thinks that the land paving such a. 
rent may amount to almost one-half of the whole 
measurement. I allow 10^ square miles of land in 
five of the divisions in w'hich Mr. Ellerton has con¬ 
cerns, and say that seven-sixteenths pay this rent it 
should amount to 110,272 bigahs or nipees. Now the 
60 
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whole occupied land, houses, gardens, plantations 
and hdds gocal and bad in these diytsiDns I hare 
allowed to w 124,52S Calcutta bigahs. So that the 
a'i'erage rent on each bigah wilt be almost 13^ annas. 
Mr. Ellerton however includes in this all illegal 
charges and all voluntary contributions beyond the 
avowed rent, both of whici kind of charges are called 
Khurchab; and he seenss to think tlmt these may 
amount to about 23 per cent, (three-thirteenths) of 
the whole payments, w'hich would retluce the real 
avowed rent to nearly IQ annas a bigah, the common 
rate, so far as 1 cx^uld learn in Dinajpur, 

That such an average rent for the whole of these 
Serkars might be actually raised, were it laid on in 
proportion to the respective value of the lands, I have 
no doubt; and I am firmly jwrsuaded, were all vexa¬ 
tious and illegal demands avo'ided, that such a rent, 
by stimulating the industry of the tenants, W'ould 
tend greatly to increase their profits, I must however 
say that the accounts w^hich I in general procured 
from the natives, differed very widely from those of 
Mr. Ellerton, and except in Kaliyachak I suspect that 
his rule will not apply. 

The lands in these two Serkars are usually let in 
periwtuity (Mududi); partly by so much a bigah, 
whether cultivated or not; but mostly by a certain 
rate on each crop that is actuaUy sown.. The whole 
is divided into Turufa, each consisting of from one to 
five Mauzahs or collections of farms. In each Turuf 
an accountant (Patwari) resides, and reeeii'es the 
rents. If his charge is large, he is allowed a clerk 
(Mohurer), and at any rate a proportional number of 
messengers (Gorayit or Atpahariyas), generally one 
for each lilauzab. In most places there is a Maudal 
for each of these collections of farms. He is one of 
the chief tenants, and is a kind of agent for the others, 
to settle between them and the Patwari. There are 
besides Dihidars, who can tell the boundaries and 
whose duty it is to exhort the tenants to work, a very 
necessary occupation but attended with little success. 
The pen-men usually receive money wages, the messen¬ 
gers and Dihidars are rewarded in land, and the 
Mandal is generally allowed his farm at a low rate. 
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In each Pergunah again there is a steward 
(Nayeh or Gomashtah), a keeper of the rental (Juma 
Navis), an accountant (Shomar Navis), a valuer of 
money (Fotdar), one or more land 
and one or more keepers of papers (Dnfturis) with 
guards (Burukandaj), all paid m 
When the rents are farmed, the Mostajir undertakes 
to pay the whole rent after deducting th^ charges, 
and a certain sum called Surujami. which here is 
usually a sum fixed on each Turuf, and is not rated by 

a given percentage. - l i j 

In the division of Sibgunj most of the land was 

said to be let by the bigah, whether occupi^ or not. 
The rate for houses 34 rs.. for garden 1 to li rs., tor 

belds from 2 to 8 annas. 

In Kaliyachak the greater part seems to have 
been originally let by the plan of measuring each crop, 
and ft rate for each was then specified in each agree¬ 
ment: but I found that in practice very little atten¬ 
tion was paid to this, and in two leases, that I with 
great difficulty procured, I found that the tenant 
was bound to pay rather more than 18 annas a bigah 
for land, that produces two crops, and rether more 
than 9 annas for what produced oidy one. In 
this division there is much good cultivation, ^^d 
1 heard little or no complaint of oppression. The 
landlords were uncommonly civil, seemingly because 
they were conscious that they had no _ reooiu^ to 
illegal means, their fair demands giving them a 

sufficient profit. . . 

In Bholahat the rate on each crop is nominally 
n©a*rly tb& hs in ICs^liyEicb^kj but so fsr us 1 Mn 
learn the people there in general continue struggling 
to levy their rents in the old manner. The actual 
rents are therefore lower, the countjy is worse cmti- 
vated, and there are more complaints of oppression. 

In Gorguribah the lands are usually rated very 
low, at from IJ to 4 annas a bigah, which pays 
wSiether cultivated or not; they pay no more for their 
houses and gardens, and the high castes being uncom¬ 
monly numerous have seized on a large proportion of 
the best hind. The zemindars have therefore very 
little avowed profit. Although forty reside, I saw 
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only one of them, a young Brahma a, entirely under 
the control of his servants. The native officers of 
government said that this shyness proceeded from a 
consciousness of their violence, that the zemindars 
had so beaten and harassed the poor that the country 
was daily more deserted, and that the tenantry were 
80 _ much terrified that no formal complaint was made, 
without which the officers of government could not 
interfere. Appearances seemed to justify these 
assertions. 

In Manihari the rates of rent are so miserable 
(1—3 annas a bigah, often very large), that the 
Zemindars seem to have little or no profit, although 
they pay to government next to nothing. Deductions 
of revenue have already been necessary ; and unless a 
new settlement is made, still more will be unavoidable. 
The people, having no adeq^uate inducement to labour, 
are uncommonly poor and indolent, although I heard 
no sort of complaint against their masters. 

In the part of Kharwa that is in these two 
Serkars, the same is nearly the case. The land is 
everywhere measured by a rope, and the bigah, where 
not mentioned otherwise, is rather less than the 
Calcutta standard, sometimes one-seventh less, but 
generally there is not so much difference. 

(e) ESTATES IK SUBEH BENGAl,, SERKAB TAJPUB. 

31. Ghagra (Gogehra, Gladwin) is an estate 
of which part is in the district of Dinajpur (No. 05) 
and part in the division of Kharwa. It originally 
belonged to Bhagawat, a man of a low mercantile 
tribe (Barandra Teli), He had five sons, who 
divided the estate into an equal number of Turufs:— 

jst ,—Turuf Mathurapur went to Mukunda Ram, 
the eldest son. He had two sons, Swarup and Akin, 
both called Chand. The former’s son Mansukh has 
left a son Ballabikanta, who possesses in common with 
B^hunath, the son of his grand-uncle Akin. The 
avowed rent for houses (Chand ina) is from 12 to 16 
annas a bigah: for the fields it is from 5 to 8 artnas. 
The rope ^ing 82 cubits (18'7 inches), with the d^uc- 
tion usual in this Serkar of l:J/26, the bigah will be 
very nearly the same with that of Calcutta. 
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2nd .—^Turuf Jadulpur went to Badalram, the 

second son, who taa left two sons, 

Kalachand. The whole patrimony, in the^Collector e 
books, is in the name of the former ^ biit they have in 
fact divided the property, he taking ten “ares, and 
his brother six. The bigah is equal to a^ut 1* of the 
Calcutta measure. The ground rant for bous^ is 
from 14 to 20 annas, and for fields from 5 to o 

—Tumf Malaugcha went to Nandaki^r, the 
third son, whose son Bahar had two male children: 
one of them, Kewal Ram, died without sous, the 
other, Dharanidhar, left two, Vaiahnavcharan and 
Ganes Das, who enjoy the patrimony^ lu 
The measure is the same as in the second share, me 
ground rent for houses is from 16 to 12 annas; for 

fields from 5 to 9 annas. „ . t, wu 

_Turuf Bhagawati went to Pranballabn. the 

fourth son- He had two sons, Ch^dicharau and 
Narsingha. w'ho divided equally their patrimony. 
The former has left two sons, Balaram and ;^mkauai, 
who Uve in common. The latter left three sons. 
The eldest, Loharam, is dead, and has left a son, 
Madhumohan. The second, Syamchand. adopt^ 
Jagamohan, and died. The third, Gaurchand. is 
alive and possesses in conmon with his neptows. The 
measure is the same as in the two l^t shares. The 
ground rent for houses is from 12 to 16 annas; the rent 

for fields is from 6 to 10 aimas. _ 

Turuf Mandariya was given to Fratap, 
the fifth son. He bad no less than four sons, of 
whom the third. Dhir Narayan, separat^ from his 
brothers, and formed his patrimony into a small 
separate Turuf, which takes the name of the Pergunah 
and is called GUagra, The old^t of the three other 
brothers, named Karanarayan, had two s^s^ ^li- 
narayan and Gauri, who are still ahye. The second 
brother, Virnarayan, had one ^n Kahcharan whoh^ 
left a representative in Golokchand- The youngest 
brother left a son Balaram, who died mthout 
The estate is possessed in common by the cousins, 
and in the Collector’s books is written as belonging to 
Kirli and Golokchand, 
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^ Turuf of Ghagra, as I have mentioned, 

went to Dhirnarajan, the third son of the fifth 
brother of the famUy. He had two sons, ifansukh 
and Hanmath. The former left a son Jagamohan 
who possess m common with his uncle, but in the 
public books the name of the dead man, Mansukh. 
stiu romains to the estate. The measure in these 
two Turufs is the same as in the last mentioned. 
1 he ground rent for houses h the same in both, that 
IS, from 12 to 16 annas; but in the former the fields 
are let lU from 4 to 8 annas, w*hile in the latter they 
are let from 7 to 9, The tenants on this Pergunah 
rrouire no leases. After occupancy, no more than 
the customary rent can be demanded, and they cannot 
be turned away. The lands w'hich are neither very 
high nor yery low are valued highest; the high lands 
are rated next; very low lands pay least. 

32^ Kumaripur (Gowrapoor, Gladwin) is a large 
estate ^longing to the family of Puraniya, mostly 
situated in the division of Sayefgunj, but a smali 
corner, romprehending Nawabgunj, is in Alanihari, 
and another is in Gondwara. On the whole it prob- 
aby rontains about 1511,000 bigahs Calcutta measure; 

higah should contain 6^ cubits a katha. about 
x.o4 bigahs of the other measure. About one-sixteenth 

remainder perhaps 
94,009 bigahs are occupied. The greater part is let 
by what p called Moshukkushi, that is, a certain 
number of these great bigahs, good or bad. for a 
rupee. If the tenant has cultivated fifty bigahs any 
one year, he must pay the same rent evef afterwards, 
although he should not afterwards cultivate half 
^ much, fmd if on a measurement he should be 
found cultiy^mg more, his rent will be raised in 
proportion. This however need not be considered as 
a hardship, as the average rate, I am told, is from 
two to four of these bigahs (5^ to 164 Calcutta 
m^s^) for the rupee. This rent is hoWever con- 
aidcred aa enomoua and is called Ktimkashi being 
^ueezed from the tenants by short leases at rack renf 

ably, from a few having what U called Kasht Iraees, 
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which are in perpetuity, and in these the rent is only 
from 1 to 2 annas for each large btgah. 

Some time ago a certain Kali Sahay fanned the 
rents of this estate in the name of his nephew, then 
a boy; for few transactions here are carried on in a 
direct open way. Having made many fair promises 
to the tenants, he induced them, as visual, to undertake 
the cultivation without leases, and when the crops 
were about to be cut, be put his own price on the 
lands. The tenants of course consented, rather than 
lose their crops, and he procured a fine rental, with 
regular agreements from all the tenants. He imme¬ 
diately farmed these rents to various other men. 
to whom he spared lands on terms apparently ver>' 
easy, and took good security. The tenants had no 
sooner secured their crops than they withdrew, and 
the new renters were compelled to induce him to come 
back by reducing the ren^ even lower than they were 
before, and hare lost enormously. One of them, 
I am informed, who pays 11,(K)0 rupees a year, loses 
annually 4,000 rupe^,' which is paid by an indigo 
planter who is hie security. 

One of the Nawabs had incurred the displeasure 
of the King, and being in a great distress, applied 
to Pasupati, a Mithila Brahman and a skilful 
magician, who by his profound art informed the 
Nawab that the King would on such a day send him 
comfort and forgiveness. As this prediction was 
fulfilled, the Nawab rewarded such profundity of 
science by this estate, which of covirsc vvas taken from 
some stupid fellow. The MEagician (Jyotish) was 
succeeded by his descendants Babu Ray, Chand Ray, 
Jevnarayan and Durjaynarayan. This man, unlike 
his scientific ancestor, had the imprudence to dispute 
with the Dewan of the Nawab Sayef Khan, and bis 
estate wjxs given to Ram Chandra, the father of 
Indra, last Raja of Furaniya. Durjay rras of 
course very much displeased, but oould effect nothing. 
His son Rup Narayan is supposed to be still alive, 
and to have proceeded to Europe in order to petition 
the superior powers for a recovery of his estate. 

33, Hcvcli Tnjpur is a very fine estate, partlv 
in Diiiajpiii- and partly in this district, where in the 
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divisions of Dangrkhora, Dulalgnnj and NehnaeaT 
there may he about 250.000 bigabs of land. 

la treating of the estates in Dinajpnr (No. 64-67) 
^ account of the succession of proprietoi^ 

which I received from the owners and their agents * 
bu^t here a tale somewhat different is told by a family 
which alleges that it has been defrauded of a large 
part of Its possessions. They say that Tajpur. 
Uelawaspur and Khulara belong to a Vaaudev liay. 

afterwards eamc to Hara Narayan, the son of 
Kisor Singha. a Rarhi Kayastba. Hara Narayan 
dt^, leaTing two sons. Nara Narayan and Ratneswar, 
who were children placed under the charge of Jagat 
Ballabh, his Dewan and ancestor of the family in 
Dmajpur. from whom T received the former account. 
This faithfnl servant, according to the people here, 
went to Murehedabad. informed the Nawab Jafur 
^an that his master had died without children, and 
having expended some money, procnred the three 
^tates for his three sons. Eiraman obtained Tajpur. 
Long after he fell into arrears of 42,000 rs, and sold 
the estate, which was purchased by Raghudev, who 
was married to a daughter of Naranarayan. the 
proper heir to the estate. Although the estate had 
been pubucly sold, Kaliprasad, the son of Hiraman, 
year 1173 (a,d. 1776) went to Mur- 
shedabad and having expended some money, procured 
Moznffer Jung an order to be restored, 
and he t(»k poBsofwion. Raghudev then applied at 
Murshedabad to Mr. Hastmgs, who refe^ the 
ca^ to a gentleman that died, as did also Raghudev 
His son Sibnath procured an order for being restored 

f lie 

^Id, for 15.0(W rupees, six-sixteenths of the estate to 
Gann, a brother of Bala Ram Mazumdar, who was 
the Dewan of Mr Lamtert, and it is usually supposed 
that this Dewan had been promised the 4le 
^e lands were r^red. Sibnath has died and left 
remainder of the ^tate to his younger brother 
Baidyanath, but by the descendants of Hiraman 
this possession is considered as an usurpation The 

to about 156.000 bigaha, Calcutta measure. The 
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sliare which was purchased by Gauri was soon after¬ 
wards transferred to his brother Balaram the Dewan. 
Both brothers, however, died soon and left their 
estate to a brother; but Nityauanda Daneshmund, of 
whom I have given an account in Konggopur, pro¬ 
duced a bond from the deceased brothers, and having 
to the surprise of many obtained a decision in his 
favour, the estate was sold to pay the amount. He 
was the purchaser, and now pos^sses it. 

AJmosl the whole rent of this estate is farmed to 
Mostajirs, who receive the land free of leases, and 
relet it at rack-rent for the duration of their own 
agreement, which is usually for three years. It is 
not usual to grant the lease until the first crop is ready 
for Iwing cut. The renter takes the land at the 
rental which was delivered in by his predecessor, 
deducting one-sixteenth for his profit and one-six^nth 
for the expense of collection. The chiefs of villages 
(Mandals) and messengers {Payiks) are paid in land, 
at the expense of the zemindar. The renter pays all 
the other expenses, and a large establisHment is 
supported. 

34 . Khulara, the second estate which belonged 
to Ham Narayan, was given to Udayman, the second 
son of his Dewan, as I Imve mentioned in Dinajpur. 
The portion situated in Dangrkhora and Nehnagar 
in this ^strict may contain about 20,000 bigahs. 

35. Delawarpur (Delawerpoor, Gladwin), the 
third estate, went to Lakshman the third son of the 
Dewan, and his descendants, as has been mentioned 
in Dinajpur, In Nehnagar of this district there may 
lie about 22,000 bigahs belonging to this estate. 

36. Khanva is a pretty large estate in the 
division, to which it communicates its name. In this 
the rope is 82 cubits of 1ft inches long, and 4 are 
deducted for Galjinda. It is therefore 15,250 square 
feet, and is only equal to one bigah, 1 1/5 katha, 
Calcutta measure. The rate in ^arwa proper for 
houses is said to be from 5 to 14 annas a bigah; for 
fields from 3 to 9 annas a bigah. In Kharwa Dilalpur 
the rate for houses is from 6 to 16 annas a btgah, and 
for fields ^Kshetar) from 4 to 12 annas. This estate 
origiually belonged to a certain Pevicharan, w’ho 
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sold six-sixteenths to the above-mentioned Jagat 
fiallabh. The ten-sixteenths that remain to the 
family, and are called simply Kharwa, went to his son 
Saheb R<iid, who left them to his wife Sudhamahi, 
and they are now In possession of her daughter’s son 
Guru Prasad, an Uttar Harhi Knyastha, and probably 
of the same family with the original owners of Havefi 
Tajpur. 

I susp^t that Turuf Mobarukpur, in the division 
of Gorguribah, is a detached portion of the same 
estate, as it also belongs to Guru Prasad. 

The six-sixteenths of Kharwa are said to have 
been sold to Jagat Ballabh, the Dewan lately men- 
tioned, and were given to his son Lakshman of 
Delawarpur, on which account this part of the estate 
is now called Kharwa Delawarpur, 1 have in Dina]- 
pur detailed the various successions in this family. 
The whole of Delawarpur and of Kharwa Delawarpur 
IS now in possession of Chandi and Guru Prasads, 
who reside at Churaman. 

37. Mathurapur is an estate which is said to 
have belonged to Udayman, the son of Jagat Ballabh, 
the Dewan so often mentioned. It is situated partly 
m Dinajpur {No. 65), and partly in the division 
Nehnagar, where it may contain i2 or 13 thousand 
bigabs. In Dinajpur I understood that Mahendra 
iVarayan, grandson by adoption of Udayman, had 
sold this estate, and retained Tajpur, but T in some 
degree misunderstood bis agents, and the confusion 
probably arose from some obscurity in their manner 
of speaking. They were unwilling to acknowledge 
the io^ of Tajpur. of which he pretends to have been 
unjustly depfivetit and Mathurapar is universallv 
known to belong to Mahendra, although a nominal 
sale has taken place, and in all public tran£action 3 
it is supposed^ to belong to a Sibchandra Ray, 

33. In Dinajpur I have mentioned that the fore¬ 
going estates seem formerly to have belonged to persons 
of some note, Ram Ray, and Syam Rav, who bad other 
estates, among which is Maldwar. the 63rd in the 
Dinajpur list, where an account of its proprietors mav 
be seen,^ In the divisions of Nehnagar and Dtilalgaiij 
about 45,000 bigahs belong to this property. 
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39. Sujaaagar is a fine estate, which belonged to 
the Dinajpur Rajas. Part is in the district of that 
nnmft (No. 14}, and about 108.000 bigahs are in the 
division of Nehnagar. and have been purchased by 
Dular Singha, who will afterwards be mentioned. 

40. Baror was mentioned in Dinajpur (No. 90) as 
supposed to belong to the same proprietor with 
Suryapur who, although a Mohammedan, is called 
Raja of Krishnagunj. In fact, however, it belongs 
to another Muhanunedan family, and is a very large 
estate; for besides what is in Dinajpur, there are 
perhaps in Dangrkhora, Dulalpinj, Nehnagar and 
Krishnagunj above 480,000 bigahs. 

The first person* so far as I can learn, who 
possessed this fine estate was Satud^ Pir Dhuutar, 
who was followed in regular succesaions by Hamza, 
Hazi Mir, Jamal, and Alah Bukhsh, all of whom 
prefixed Sai-ud to their name, in order to denote their 
descent froni the prophets Abdul REliini, the son of 
the last, left the estate to his sister's son Kale, whose 
son Roushun had three male children, Muha^ed 
Wares, Muhammed Malek, and Muhammed Jung- 
The second died without children, and the first took 
the whole estate. In 1148 (a.d. 1741) Jluhammed 
Jung complained to Sayef Khan, Nawab of Puraniya, 
who determined that he should have an ^ual share of 
t he patrimony 1 but the brothers continued to uie 

togetWr. j Tj ju 

Muhammed Wares had a^ son named Rudn, 

w’ho had two sons by concubines; but they _*“®d 
young, and be was succeeded bv his widow 
Mehurniiesa, who left her share to her daughter s 
son Buka-ullah, lately dead. He had mortgaged hia 
patrimony to Sakbut Ray. a merchant in Puraniya, 
and in public transactions the estate appears in that 
person’s name: but it is generally understood that 
RahutUEnteBi widow of Bukaullah, is the real 
prietor and manages everything as she pleases. This 
part of the estate vs now called Zila Paramanandapur, 
and may contain '270,000 bigahs. ^ . 

The remaining 210.000 bigahs, constituting 
Zila Malor, were the share of Muhammed Jung, who 
had a son named Kodrutullah, w'ho left his share to 
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his widow Roushun Nesa, She made a gift of it to 
a favourite sen^aut named Mir MuzeduUah, who has 
left it to two boys, his ijons by dtlTerent mothers, and 
named Mir Korhanali and *Mir Kaf^mali. These 
lads are sons of concubines, bm their father had a wife 
who is still alive and had a daughter. She is dead, 
but hM left tliree sous, who claim the estate. 

The whole of this great estate is managed much 
in the same manner as Taj pur. There are two 
manners of fixing the rent. One is by Gusbundi. 
The master and tenant agree on such or such a rent 
for such or such a farm, without any measurement, or 
regard to the manner tn which it is to be cultivated. 
The leases being short, and at rack-rent, the plan 
answers “well, and is that which is mostly followed. 
The other plan is called Darbundi, and the lease 
specifies the number of bigahs, and rate. The rope 
is 90 cubits of 17 inches i but, in measuring, four 
are deducted, so that the bigah is very little latter 
than that of Calcutta (1.031). Where the land is let 
by measure, it generally pays from 9 to 16 annas a 
bigah. It is of course well cultivated and occupied, 
and on the whole is the finest part of the district. 
In the time of Akbur it probably paid no revenue, as 
it is not mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery, and has long 
been the property of this family, the first of which 
seems to nave been a saint, and therefore may have 
been exempted from tribute. 

41. Dehatla (Deyhut, Gladwin) 1 have mentioned 
in my account of DLnajpur (No. 8), as having belonged 
to the Rajas of that title. Bet'ween five and six thou- 
sand bigabs are situated in the division of Krishna- 
gunj. It has been purchased by Dular Singba, who 
also bought Sajanagur, and who has already been 
often mentioned. 

42. The institution in Peniya that is dedicated 
to Kotub Shah has about 2,000 bigahs free of rent in 
the part of this Serkar that is in Puraniya. This, 
like the other lands belonging to the same institution, 
13 called Pergunah Chha Hazari, and is situated in 
the division of Dulalgunj. 

4f The largest estate (Pergunah) in this part of 
the district is Sujapar, which in the divisions of 
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Haveli, Diilalgunj. Krishnagunj and Udhrail my 
contain between 14 and 15 lakhs of bigaha or 500,OOO 
acres; besides a little in Dinajpor. In the time of 
Akbur it was but a trifling territory, the greater part 
then belonging to the Sikim Bhoteyaa, and being 
overrun with forests occupied by thieves. In this 
state things continued for some time, when Saiud 
Khan, a stranger, having possession of the ^tate, the 
Bhoteyas be^me troublesonie. By the assistance of 
Saind Ray these mountaineer were driven out, and in 
order to check their incursions a fort was built at 
Haldivari, while the family took up its residence at 
Kbagra, near the chief fortress which the Bhoteyas 
had built. Saiud Ray married his friend’s daughter, 
succeeded to his estate, although a Mcslem obtained 
the title of Raja, aud was made Register (Kanungoe) 
as well as Zemindar of the newly*acquired terntorv. 
He was succeeded by bis son Julal Khan, who was early 
attacked by the Bhoteyas; but having procured assis¬ 
tance from Isfundiyar Khan of Puraniya, he put 
tiieiD to flight, and obtained firom the king th© title 
of Saiud Julaluddin Muhammed Khan. His son 
was called Saiud Reza. The Bhoteyas then ^king 
frequent incursions, he built a fort at Mundimala, 
and annexed to bis estate the country' between the 
Mahauanda and Balasau. The kin^ bestow^ on this 
person a dress of honour, and gave him the PerOTuah 
of Kahalgung in Bhagalpur, which being infest^ 
with robbers, the Zemindar had been displaced. He 
obtained this estate in the year 1052 (a.d. 1635). and 
was murdered by a servant of the Zemindar who had 
been removed. His son Mahiuddin lost Kahalgung, 
and died without children. He was succeeded in 
Snryapur by his sister’s husband, Nunnuhanuned. 
who left four sons, Sultan Muhammed, Muhammed 
Roushun. Muksiid, and Eusid. The three hrst, one 
after the other, held the estate without division. 
Muksud left three sous and a daughter. Jayenuddin 
Muhammed. the eldest son, succeeded to the whole. 
On his death without children, his two brothers, 
Hoseyn and Borhanuddin, both also called Mubam- 
med, disputed the succession, and were earned to 
Murshedabad bv a certain Hafez Khan Having 
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both died there, their mother applied to the Nawab 
of Puraoiya, who appointed her Dewan or a^eni, 
Mtihammed Sayed, to hold the ofi&ces of Zemindar 
and Kanungoe. His eldest son having died before 
hts father, he was succeeded by his second son Julil, 
who left tw'o sons, Gokm Hoseyn and Golam Hasun. 
The first sutxseeded, and was usually tailed Dewan 
Hoseyn. His eldest son was called Dewan Reza 
Fukhuruddin Hoseyn, and bad three sons, Dewan 
Mukbur Hoseyn, Akbui Hoseyn, and Didar Hoseyn. 
The first died without children, the two latter now 
hold the estate jointly, but live in separate houses. 
Fukhuruddin’s younger brother died without children. 
The mother of the two young men was not even a 
concubine (Nekah), but a handsome dancing girl, and 
their claim to the estate is exceedingly doubtful; 
especially if Golam Easun has left any legitimate 
successors. 

The whole estate, for the behoof of the young men, 
is under the management of a person ^Siirburabkar) 
who collects the rents, pays the revenue, and amounts 
for the balance. The division of Udhrail forms 
about a half of the whole estate, comprehending 
about 700,0CM} bigaha, Calcutta measure, of which 
about 500,000 may be occupied. It is said that about 
one-sixteenth of this is not assessed, so that the 
Zemindar's occupied lands will be about 470,000 
Calcutta bigahs or 340,000 bigabs of the Pergunah 
measure (100 cubits, deducting 1^ Katha). The 
whole is let on short leases at rack-rent, to tenants 
(Gachdars), all of whom find security, so that there 
is no loss. The land is not measured, and each tenant, 
before he begins to cultivate, makes a fixed agreement, 
and obtains a lease. It is therefore impossible that 
the leases can be on a better footing, ana the land ia 
well occupied, although of a poor li^t soil. Many of 
the farms are large, and are let to under-tenants at 
from 8 to 16 annas a bigah, but the greater part is 
cultivated by those who receive one-half of the crop for 
their labour, and who are here uncommonly prudent, 
many of them being entirely free of debt. The tenants 
are mostly low Mubammedans, or men who do not 
despise the plough, and the rent should be paid by four 
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equal instalments. Why with such a system almost 
the whole rents should be farmed, I am at a loss to 
raow; but it 60 happens. The reason seems to be 
the wish of keeping a low rental, a circumstaDce 
always mOTt eagerly sought. The rental is kept, just a 
little higher than will pay the revenue, but the person 
who farms the rent pays for his place, and either takes 
a lajf rent from the tonantSi or sella them a permit- 
Sion to occupy, at a low rate, for the time that his 
engagement lasts. 

The renters are paid bv the tenants a certain 
percentile (one-eighth) in addition to the rent, the 
ivnole of’which w'lthotit any deduction is remitted to 
the Zemmdar; but he furnishes some land, that jg 
given free of j'ent to the messengers (Gorayit and 
Fayiks) that are kept in the villages. There are no 
chiefs of villages (Mandals). The clerks (Pat war is) 
and remaining messengers are paid bv the people 
who farm the rent (Mostajirs). Tho^ who farm 
a large amount of rent, remit what is due to Krish- 
naguaj. Those farming small portions pay their 
engagements to an agent (Tahasildar) at Udhrail, who 
also oollects from the few farmers whose rents are 
not farmed. It was said that the whole money 
remitted to Krishnagunj is only 95.000 rs. Even 
allowing_ this to be accurate, it will give no idea of 
the Zemindar's profit, unless we take into the account 
what is paid by those who farm the rents for their 
appointments. In all probability the nominal rents 
are very low. and the tenants have all given security 
for its payment, and in fact none is alleged to be lost; 
yet, as usual, no man pays his rent without the 
dunning of messengers, who are sent with bills 
twice a month. These messengers and bills are not 
sent by the renter (Mostajir) but by orders of the 
Zemindar's agent (Tahasildar), and are a grand source 
of revenue. 

The chief establishment, which is kept at Udhrail 
to superintend a collection said to be only of 50,000 rs.. 
and to assist the renters, who are said’to pay 43,000 
rs. at Krishnagunj, is as follows one Tahasildar or 
steward, one deputy (Nayeb) These represent the 
Snrburahkar or manager. One Gomashtah or agent. 
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who represents the Zemindar, and applies his seal to 
all pTiblic acts. One chief accountant {Serreshtadar). 
9 Clerks ^Mohurers). One Treasurer (Khazanchi). 
One Valuer of money (Fotdar). One Tabkush, who 
melts money suspected to be bad. One Munshi, or 
writer of Persian letters. 25 Guards (1 Jumadar, 24 
Burukandajs) at the treasury. 4 Watchmen (Chauki- 
dars) at the ofBce (Kachahri), Two Keepers of papers 
(Dufturis). One Chief (Jumadar) of the principal 
messengers (Dhaiiyats), w'ho are sent to obstinate 
'debtors, and who are paid from 2 to 4 annas each 
message, according to the distance. He employs 
people that hang on, generally voracious curs who are 
glad to give him a large share. Eight chiefs 
(4 Mirdhas and 4 Gomashtah Mirdhaa. deputies of the 
hirmer) who employ the swarm of starving tatterdema¬ 
lions that are sent, at the rate of f rom 1 to 2 annas, to 
dun ordinary creditors. One sweeper. Such an 
establishment, and the system of farming the rents, 
are sufficient to ruin any estate, on however good a 
plan the settlement of its rents may have been made. 

The other great portion of this estate, situated 
in the division of Krmhnagunj, may contain 680,000 
bigahs C^cutta measure, equal to 495,000 of the 
customary standard. Of these probably 400,000 are 
fully occupied, but about one-sixteenth must be 
deducted for lands that are not assessed. The farms 
and management are exactly the same, only the rents 
are higher. It is said that, including charges, great 
tenants pay on an average 8 annas for the customary 
bigah, from which on account of these charges one- 
eighth is deducted by those who farm the rents. The 
under-tenants pay about 1 r. a bigah. One, whose 
lease I saw, paid 21 rs. for 18 bigaha, but his farm 
was of a very good soil. The lands in Dulalgunj are 
managed in the same way, and are still better. 

44 . Shahpur (Shahpoor, Gladwin) is a small 
estate in the division of Haveli, w*hich may contain 
about 5,000 bigahs, and formerly belonged to t!ie 
Dinajpur Rajas. It has been bought by Dular 
Singha, so often mentioned on similar occasions. It 
must be observed that by far the greater part of Serksr 
Tajpur is let on lease at rack-rent, and except in the 
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Bouth-west corner the rent ie considerably higher than 
in Jennulabad and Urambar. Except in that 
corner, therefore, the country is much better culti* 
rated. A larger proportion of the rents are however 
farmed, which in a great measure checks the bene¬ 
ficial effects of the good system, and the leases are 
too short. Few chiefs of villages are employed. The 
land is usually divided into Taluks, Chuklahs, or 
Mahals, containing from 20 to 50 fanns, on each of 
which is a Patwari or keeper of accounts, who gets 
from 3 to 6 rupees a month, and from 1 bo 4 messen¬ 
gers (Gorayits or Payiks), who get from f to 1 ri^ee 
a month, or land to a supposed equal value. The 
people who farm the rents (Mostajirs) receive from 
the tenants an addition of one-eighth, from which they 
pay all the expenses of collection, and if the messen¬ 
gers are paid in land, they more for their farm. 
Besides the one-eighth additional rent which they 
receive, they cultivate all the land which is not on 
lease. This they give either on leases, that never 
appear on the 1^^ of the estate, or to those who 
cultivate for a share of the crop. 

The land in Taj pur is everywhere measured by a 
rope. In measuring assessed estates a deduction is 
always made, by the man who holds the fore end taking 
^ Katha or a twentieth part, while the man who holds 
the other end takes | Katha. In measuring estates 
that arc not assessed, in order to increase their size 
DO deduction is made, which is probably an imposition. 

(/) ESTATES IN SUBEH BENGAL, SERKAR PURANIYA. 

45. Haveli Pnraniya is an immense estate which 
belonged to the Hajas of that title, and is now dis- 
piitea by several claimants, none of whom, I imagine, 
could prove any propinquity to the last Raja. In the 
meantime two of the claimants ba^'e been appointed) 
managers (Dtikhilkars), and are bound to deliver the 
net profits to the Judge, who keeps the amount in 
deposit until the suit is decided. These persons* 
Srinarayan and the widow of his brother Lalit, have 
never, I*believe, interfered farther in the management 
than to go round the country begging from the 
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tenantry, although they have a very large patrimonv, 
and in this mean practice they have had considerable 
Buccesa. The whole management has been left to 
Baidyanath, a banker of Furaniya, who la their 
security, and has been already mentioned aa proprietor 
of an estate in Serkar Tajpur. He is a man of good 
abilities, but I presume has made no attempt to correct 
the numerous abuses that prevail in the manaOTment 
of the estate, which indeed could not reasonably have 

been expected. , , , - ■ 

This PergiiDah ia scattered through the clivisioiiB 
of Haveli, Dangrkhora, Dulalgunj, Nehnagar, 
Matiyari, Arariya, and Gondwara, and may contain 
between 10 and il lakhs of bigahs, Calcutta measure. 
The measure in three-fourths of the estate is 90 imin- 
mon cubits, from which one-tenth is deducted in 
measuring. In one-fourth the measure is 100 cubits, 
with the same deduction. This I suspect is the free 
land, as that is the proportion said to have been 
alienated. The 81 cubits used in the greater part is 
a very little more than the Calcutta Gtandard (l.UJo). 
The lands that have been alienated free of tax are 
said to amount to not a great deal less than one-fourth 
of the whole, and may be about 212,000 bigahs, 
leaving a balance of 870.000 : almost the whole is 
rented, because even pasture pays somewhat; but the 
land fully occupied by houses, gardens and helcia, and 
assessed/probably may be 508,000 bigahs 

About 35 tenants have Estemuran leases, on a 
fixed rent for ever. Their leases mention either that 
they have a certain number of bigahs, or certain 
villages The remainder is let in two maimers, one 
Darbundi, and the other Bigahti: the former is when 
il pays so much on each bigah, accordingly as it is 
cultivated with different crops; the other is when it 
pays so much for every bigah, with whatever it may be 
c^ultivated. If a Darbundi Raiyat has cultivated 50 
bigahs, so as to pay a certain sum, less will not be 
taken during bis lease, except in a few leasra called 
Kasht, some of which are in perpetuity, others tor 
life Tenants who have such can be compelled to pay 
only for what they actually cultivate. The others 
are’ called Kumkasbt. The Bigahti lands should be 
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measured every year, in order to see that no new lands 
are cultivated, 

ft is said that in a few places Mr, Colebrooke 
settled a rate, both for lands let by the bigah and for 
those let by tJie nature of the crop. Perhaps he may 
have done £50 for the whole, but if that was the case, 
the shackles have been entirely cast off by the Zemin¬ 
dars. and except in a few leases signed by that 
gentleman, there is now no authority for the r<ite but 
the books of the estate, which are liable to he altered; 
and accordingly of 50 persons occupying one village 
the rate of no tw’o for the same kind of land ivill lie 
the same, and the worst land is often highest rated. 
Neither measure nor rate is mentioned in the lease, 
the master only engages to take no more than the 
usual custom. When the new tenant lias cultivated 
his lands, if any attention is paid to form they are 
measured, and the rent is fixed by what appears by 
the accounts of the estate to have been paid by his 
predecessor, for which there is no evidence but that 
of an accountant, liable to oorruption, always from 
poverty, and too often from inclination. It is difficult 
to say whether the frauds on the masters or tenants 
are most numerous. Almost all the leases are for 
three years, or at least are very short, and are called 
Meyadi, or leases for a term of years; and the Zemin¬ 
dars allege that if a new tenant offers to raise the rate, 
the old one must either go out or pay as much as the 
other offers. In fact I learned that in most places it 
was usual to consider the whole, except that held by 
the leases called Estenmrari and Kasht, as let at rack- 
rent. The ceremony, however, in many parts is 
performed of keeping the accounts as if the whole 
were actually measured annually, and valued at a 
certain rate, and even this costs an immense sum, as 
the books are kept both in Hindi and Persian. 

In many parts again, such methods of raising a 
rent l^tng intolerably expensive and troublesome, the 
Zemindars endeavour to let farms on a short lea^ 
without measurement, w'hich are here called Benapi, 
as in Serkar Tajpur they are called Guzbundi, This 
tenure should by all lawful means be encouraged, and 
the others checked. 
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tenants are not required to find seourity 
before they enter, as is wisely and properly done on 
toe estate of the Kriahnagnnj Rajas, but security is 
uenianaed when the crop is ripe, a most villainous 
practice which ought to be prohibited under the most 
^vere penalties, and all such securities should in latp 
be considered as void; for the crop being in danger 
of spoiling, the agent may compel the tenant to accede 
to whatever terms he pleases, otherwise he will raise 
objections to the security. In fact the clamour, at 
least, of the tenants on the estate are very loud against 
such illegal demands; and it is oWious that this 
practice oj^ns the door for their being eiiacted with 
impunity. 

The* whole of the rents are farmed, and the 
expen^ of collection is great. The farmer or 
Mos^jir is allowed 6 6-16 per centi, on the amount 
of the gross rental, besides all lands out of lease, and 
whatever additional rent he may impose; but this 
seldom appears on the books, because he usually takes 
a present and avoids giving trouble either to himself 
or the tenants, and the Zemindar does not u^e him 
because he also receives his presents, and thus makes a 
profit without raising his rental. The Mostajir in 
fact has only 2^ rs. per cent, and the other profits to 
answer for bad debts and hia establishment; for he 
allows to the village clerks 4^ rs. per cent, for the 
village establishment of messengers (Gorayits and 
Peyadas), and chiefs of villages (Mandals), where such 
are employed, which is not everywhere the case, and 
also for stationery. The village clerk also avowedly 
allowed to take ^ anna (Paiya) on the rupee from 
every tenant; but of this he pays a share to the Zemin¬ 
dar, which T suppose does not appear on the books. 
TVhere the or l^nd farmsd to a Mostajir^ 

small, as is usually the case in this Pergnnah, he is 
allowed to act as clerk (Patwari) and receives all the 
emoluments. There is not much land granted to the 

^ deal to the <^mestic slaves 
(Khawas) belonging to the family. 

46. Asja (Assownja, Gladwin) is a fine estate 

atout 128,000 bigahs, of which perhaps 
^,000 have been alienated free ofrent, and of the 
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reiBainder between 63 and 64 thousand may be 
occupied. It is scattered through the divisions of 
Dangrkhora, Dulalgunj, Nehnagar, Haveli and 
Arariya. In the year 1158 (a.d. 1751) this was 
alienated by Chandra Narayan, the father of the 
last Puraaiya l^aja, to Devananda, a Mithila Brah¬ 
man, who at the same time procured another estate 
called Tirakharda, which will afterwards be men¬ 
tioned. Asja went to his eldest son Manikchandra, 
who has left it to his son Haralal. The bigah is of 
the same kind with the smaller one in Haveli, and 
almost the whole is let by a certain rate on each crop. 
Land that produces two distinct crops pays from 4| 
to 16 annas, according to the degree of favour for 
the tenant; summer rice alone pays from 4| to 10 
annas; transplanted rice from 3 to fi annas; other 
winter crops from to 5 annas. Sugarcane from 
7 to 10 annas; grass for thatch 6 annas. 

47. Kangdaya is another Rne estate that has been 
alienated from the Furaniya family, but the posses¬ 
sors are supposed to be a collateral branch, and are 
the claimants now in possession as managers. It may 
contain about 300,006 bigahs, in the divisions of 
Ditngrkhora, Dulalgun}, Nehnagar and Haveli. Of 
these perhaps 22,000 are free of assessment, and about 
192,000 of the remainder are occupied. The measure 
and management are the same as m Haveli Furaniya, 
only little of the land is let by the rate on each crop 
(Darbundi). It is usually let by so many bigahs for 
the rupee. Almost all the land pays, whether culti¬ 
vated or not, and the leases are almost all granted for 
a short number of years, and when these expire, the 
lands may be let to the best bidder. 

Vasudev, a Mithila Brahman, supposed to be of 
the same family with the Furaniya Ba|as, was the first 
who obtained this estate. He was succeeded in regular 
descent by tlUam Narayan and Chandra Narayan, 
who left three sons, Dev Narayan, Sri Narayan and 
Lalit Narayan. The estate was divided into two 
Zilas. Dev, the eldest, took Sekrol, and dying left 
it to his throe sons, who live in common, and their 
afiairs are managed by Ram Narayan the eldest. The 
two younger brothers Sri and Lalit Narayan took 
Zila Belor, and lived in common until the death of 
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the latter, which happened in February 1810. He haa 
left a widow, but no children. The widow pretends 
to his share of the patrimony. Sri Naray^ is also 
called Syam Lai, and is also proprietor of Bangkipur 
Govargari, as has already been mentioned. 

48. Kathiyar (Kuttyary, Gladwin) is a fine estate 
in the divisiong of Dangrkhora, Gondw^a, 
Haveli, and will belong to the heirs of the Furamya 
family. It may contain 108,000 bi^hs, of which 
fully 10,000 are said to have been alienated of 
ass^sment, and of the remainder perhaps 62,000 are 
occupied, but almost all pays rent for pasture, this 
estate has been mismanaged much in the same manner 
as that called Kumarpur in the south-west corner of 
Serkar Taipur, with which it is intermixed, only the 
rate of rent is said to be higher. Pasture lets at 
from 1 to 3 annas. Grass for thatch at from 2 to 0 
annas. Cultivated land at from 2 annas to a rupee. 
The bigah Is equal to nearly 2.64 of the Calcutta 

standard. j > ^ • ..i,., 

49. Sultanpur (Sultanpoor, Gladwin), m the 

time of Akbur was a subdivision of Purantva, but 
it has since received great additions from_ Moran^ 
and may contain about 455,000 higahs. It is said 
that above 80,000 bigahs are not assessed, and ot 
the remainder about 268,000 bigahs may be fully 
occupied, but almost the whole pays rent. 

A Persian of some distinction, now m his native 
country, has a Icnse in per^tuity and trany®™^ 
bv sale, of 30 villages, for which he pays only alflOO 
rs. a year. He has also 12 Mauzahs free, but th^ 
are estimated to contain only 9,000 bigahs. but 
bigab is exceedingly large, being nearly an acre. His 
whole nett proceeds, as managed by a Brahman at 
such a distance, is 22,000 rs. a year, which does very 
great credit to the manager. The remainder is let 
in the same manner as Haveli Puraniya. 

The whole rents of the part of this estate, 
remaining to the heirs of the Puraniya family, have 
been farmed to Bhairay Dat Mallik, a scribe of 
Mithila, for 48.590 rs. 5 annas 7 pice. He has let 
the whole to under- renters, who each pay from iUd to 
7,000 rs. Those who pay under 500 rs., collect tor 
themselves. Those who pay from 600 to 3.000 re. 
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renl keep odb cJerk (Patwari). Those who hold more, 
keep from one to two assistauts (Mohnrers). Occ-half 
of the messengers (Gorayits) are paid in land, at the 
cost of the landlord; every other expense is paid by 
the farmer of the rents, for which he is allowed one 
anna on the rupee and is answerable for all arrears. 
The renter always takes the estate at what it appears 
rented in the books, and bis profit is to arise from the 
difference between that and what he can let it, and 
from the deduction of 1/16 allowed for the expense of 
collection. The gross rental should therefore be 
51,829 rs. 11 annas; but the tenants pay J anna 
on the rupee more to the clerks, which they should 
give as a private bonus to the landlord, tinder the 
name of Miran. This amounting to 809 rs 13 annas 
8 gandas. the tenants should pay only 52,639 rs. 
6 annas 8 g. which is at the rate of very little more 
than 3 annas a bigah, Calcutta measure; for the rent 
of fallow land, of pasture, and of grass for thatch are 
fully adequate to make up for the lands given to 
messengers, and to the domestic staves of the family. 
This is nothing like what the greater part of tenants 
pay. The high ranks may indeed pay at such a rate, 
but the tower classes and tradesmen pay at least 
8 annas a bigah, and the difference is taken by the 
chief renter, for the under^rcnteis are, I suppose, 
contented with the 1/16 of the rent for their expense 
and profit. Were we to inspect the books of the 
estate we should perhaps only find a small part let to 
tenants; but the whole of what is ocenpied either pays 
regular rent to the Mostajir, or the tenants give him 
A consideration to waive his rights of altering the 
nature of their payments. We cannot, as I have said, 
allow to the under-renters less than 1/16 of the actual 
payments to make up their expense and risk of bad 
rents, with a reasonable profit; and we may judge of 
the great amount of the surplus that the chief renter 
draws by the size of his establishment, which I am 
told is as follows;— 

One Steward (Tahasildar) per mensem 50 rs.; 
one deputy (Nayeb) 25 rs.; one Persian letter writer 
(Munsbi) 15 rs.; one Persian accountant (Sureshtah- 
dar) 15 rs.; his clerk ^Mohurer) 10 rs.; Hindi 
accountant (Amanut Navis} 10 rs.; His assistant 
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(Peshkar) 7 re. 0 annas; one chief guard of the treasurti 
(Jumadar) 6 rs.; 6 guards under him (Bur^andaje) 
12 rs, 8 annas; one valuer of money (Parkhiya) 3 ra.; 
two chief messengers (Mirdhas) 6 rs.; their deputies 
(Nayebs) 3 rs.; 84messengers (Payiks) have land; two 
watchmen have land (Pa^wan); two other watchmen, 
3 rs. 8 annas; one keeper of papers (Duftury), 2 rs.; 
one sweeper, 1 r.; one torch bearer (Mushaicai) 2 rs.; 
oil and stationery, 7 rs.; total 178 rs, 8 annas, or 
2.142 rs. a year. 

The 48^590 rs. paid by the farmer of the rents la 
not all clear proiit to the landlord. Besides a heavy 
establishment which he supports at Puraniya, he has 
on this estate as follows—one agent (Gomashtah) who 
signs and seals all public deeds, 41 rs.; one deputy 
(Nayeb) 15 rs.; one clerk (Mohurer) 10 rs.; one deputy 
ditto, 5 ra,; one chief messenger, who sends messengers 
(Mohasels) to dun the tenants, 3 rs.; monthly 74 rs. 
These coHeot only the Miran, which nominally would 
only pay their wages. 

60. Sripur (Sirrypoor, Gladwin) is anotfer bne 
estate belonging to the same family, which since the 
time of Akbur has been much enlarged at the expe^ 
of Morang, and may contain about 889,000 bigahs. 
It is said Uiat ib this perhaps 138,(M)0 are not asses^ch 
and of tha remainder 624.000 may be fully occupied. 
The rope by w’hich lands on assessed estates are 
measured is 120 cubits, deducting one-tenth, that is. a 
square of 108 cubits. The occupied asseped lands 
are therefore about 240,000 of these bigahs^. These 
are arranged into farms {Gach), the boundaries of 
which are preserved, but they are often let m lots. 
A verv few persons have leases in perpetuity, some 
paying so much for their farms in a general way 
(Gachbundi), others paying so much a bigah par- 
bundi), on a low average, such as 4 annas. Almost 
the whole however is let on short leases of from two 
to four years, and the lease is seldom granted 
until the seed has been sown. The high ^tes pay 
from 14 annas to 1 rupee, which is called Kumdeer; 
the low castes pay Pordur, or from I J to 2 rupees a 
bieah. These rents being tolerably high, the counter 
is very weO cultivated. This is the actual rent; in 
all probability, in the bpoka of the estate it stands as 
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low in proportion to ita valne as the lasl*mentioned 
estate, which is also well cultivated; for the ^eat 
extent of waste land is owing £o the poverty of the 
soil, large tracts of which are presemd for pasture. 

The whole estate is managed exactly in the same 
manner as the last mentioned, only it has been farmed 
to several small renters. The allowances made to 
these are similar, bnt then the village establishment 
is heavier; for each Mahal has a chief farmer 
(Mandal), a clerk (Patwari), and if large, one or two 
assistants, besides from one to four messengers 
(Gorayits), all of whom are paid from the 1 anna. 
Three di^erent kinds of m^sengers (Ghaliyata, Payika 
and Gorayits) are indeed allowed land, but these kept 
entirely fn w'aiting on the Zemindar and his chief 
officers, and probably pay rent which does uot appear 
on the books. These hold about 6,000 bigabs. 

The establishment kept by the Zemindar in 
order to superintend these numerous renters is very 
heavy, and amounts to 313 rs. a month, 

51. Futehpur is an entire new acquisition to 
Serkar Furaniya, taken from Morang and given to 
the Rajas of Furaniya. It may contain about 
349,000 bigahs Calcutta measure, of which it is said 
about 105,000 are exempted from assessment. Of the 
remainder about 200,000 are fully occupied, and this 
will give about 110,000 bigahs of the estate measure, 
which is the same with twt of Sripur, The farms 
are exactly on the same footing, but the rente are 
farmed and managed as in Snltanpnr. 

52. Harawat is a small estate also taken from 
Morang, and annexed to the domain of the Puraniya 
Raja. It may contain about 62,000 bigahs. of which 
3,9^ may be free of assessment .Of the remainder, 
are exactly on the same footing, hut the rents 
40,000 may be actually occupied. The measure being 
a square of 20 rods, each 6 cubits long, the estate 
measurement of occupied land should be about 
22,400 bigahs. The whole is let by what is called 
Ekduri, or one rate, from 14 to 20 annas a bigah in 
different villages, the high castes getting much good 
land, and the low receiving a lai^e proportion of poor. 
Much however that is not re^any cultivated is 
included m the rental, the land being tolerably hi gh 
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let and as fiiUy occupied as the poor nature of the 
country will admit. The tenants here do not pay i 
anna on the rupee to the clerk on account of the 
zemindar. In the old leases the measurement and 
rent w’as mentioned, but as that might lead to dis¬ 
coveries in case of a new assessment, no such parti¬ 
culars are now stated. The lease merely says that 
the tenant is to pay according to old custom, for 
W'bich there is no evidence but the books of the estate, 
liable to be altered at pleasure. The rents are 
farmed as in Sripur. 

53. Tirakharda is a fine estate in the divisions of 
Matiyari and Arariya. This also was taken from 
Morang, and given to the Rajas of Puraniya, but 
Ramchandra, the last Raja except one, gave this and 
Asja as already mentioned to bis Dewan Devananda* 
This man left Asja to one son, Maiiikchandra, and 
gave Tirakharda to Puramananda, another son, who 
has left it to Dular Singba, a person whom I have had 
frequent occasion to mention as proprietor of a por¬ 
tion of Kotwali, of Mahinagar Sujanagar, in Serkar 
Jennutabad, Akburabad in Serkar Urambar, and of 
Sujanagar, of Debatta, and of Shahpur in Serkar 
Tajpur, all of which I believe he has purchased; he 
has also done a part of Dhapar which will after¬ 
wards mentioned. He also has lands in Tiranut, 
Bhagalpur and Dinajpur, and is a very thriving man. 
Being very active and intelligent, he has also had sense 
to perceive that his real interest is inseparably connec¬ 
ted with fair dealing and kindness to his tenants; not 
shown in the usual manner by granting low rents to 
parasites, but by protecting the industrious from tne 
frauds and oppressions of agents, and especiaUy oi 
those who farm rents, I believe he employs none 
such except where the rents had been farmed, when 
he purchased and the term has not expired, or where 
the lands are very distant. Notwithstanding this, 
Dular Singha is a very troublesome neighbour and has 
a strong inclination to encroach on all those, whose 

lands are adjoining to his. , , • t 

Tirakharda may contain 276,000 bigahs, of which 
perhaps 2*2,000 are not assessed. Of the remainder 
perhaps 149,000 are fully occupied, The btgah was 
originally a square of 100 cubits each side, or was equal 
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to I -56, Calcutta measure. Mr. Colebrooke, it is said, 
settled that the leases should be in perpetuity, and 
that the whole lands of each village should be let at 
one ra^ (Ekduri), which varied from 10 to 12 annas 
according as there were more or less of a good soil. 
This, although a much better plan than the attempting 
to hx a rent on each bigah according to the nature of 
the crop, leaves great room for oppression and 
fraud, a favourite getting all his land good, while 
those who will not agree to be squeezed get nothing but 
Helds of the worst quality. The evil of leases in per¬ 
petuity had probably existed before the settlement 
made by Mr. Colebrooke, so that it was indispensable. 
The tenants having complained that this assessment 
was too heavy, they and the Zemindars agreed that the 
bigah slionid be extended to 120 cubits, and that the 
rate should rise to from 10 to 20 annas, in which the 
tenants were grossly deceived; for in place of towering 
the rent it wa.s considerably raised, this beiujg at the 
rate of from 11 to 13 annas for the old bigah, in 
place of from 10 to 12 annas. Not that this is by any 
means too high, being at the rate of from 7 to 8 annas 
a Calcutta bigah. Not only what is actually culti¬ 
vated, but a good deal that’is fallow pays this rent, 
which may raise the average rent of the cultivated 
laud to aliout 10 annas, a rate w'hich in present 
circumstances is sufficient to incite industry without 
being oppressive, provided it is levied fairly, as Dutar 
Singha practises. The estate now' contains about 
66,000 large bigahs fully occupied, w'ith about one- 
fifth more in tollow\ making in all 79,000, which 
should be rented at from 16 to 20 annas a bigah, 
with an addition of I/64th part (Paiya, i.e., one- 
quarter aima) given to the clerk; but in two or three 
villages near the frontier of Morang some deduction 
is allowed, herds of wild animals pouring in from the 
wastes of that country. 

Dular Singha keeps iu his own management a 
farm (Khamar) of 5,000 of tiiese bigahs, one-half of 
which be cultivates by his slaves aud hired servants, 
and the other by those who take one-half of the crop 
for their trouble. The losses which even a man of his 
activity must suffer by fraud should allow little profit 
on such a couceru^ but he has vast herds of cattle 
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for which it is necessary to provide, and from which 
he derives a solid gain; and at the same time 
diminishes his rental ^Hustbud), a circumstance tnost 
eagerly attended to by even the most intelligent 
Zemindars. Besides he" is probably in hopes of being 
able to withdraw these lands from the assessed estate, 
as would appear to have been done in the estates of the 
Raja of Tirahut, as will be afterwards mentioned. 
He has given 1,800 bigahs to about 50 men called 
Jay girders, who are fellows of some courage and who 
pay only 2M rs, a year ; but are bound to opixkse the 
incursions of wild beasts from Morang, They also 
pretend that they oppose the pass^e of thieves, 
although scandal gives a different turn to the nature 
of tbmr employment, especially in the time of his 
father. He gives about 500 bigahs free of rent to 
20 messengers (Payiks) that attend him, and 50 to 
their chief called a ‘Serdar, What remains from 4,000 
bigahs of lands granted for service goes to his slaves. 

The remaining 70,000 bigahs are divided into 
Taluks, in the size of which there is no very material 
difference, which is of much importance towards 
economy. On most estates one Taluk will be 200 
bigahs and another 15,000, so that the person who has 
charge of the one cannot live by fair means, and he 
who has charge of the other cannot perform a half of 
the duty. In each Taluk he allows only one derk 
(Patwari) and one messenger (Gorayit), who are paid 
in money in proportion to the value of their receipts. 
The clerk receives l/64th part of the amount of 
collections, which although paid by the tenants 
actually comes from the master, and if he collects 
1,0CH) rs., he gets 24 rs, a year, in all 39 ra. 10 
annas. The messenger gets 12 rs, a year, and of 
course begs or takes from the tenants, a poor but 
general economy from which even Dular has not been 
able to escape. The village expense of collection is 
therefore a trifle more than 5 per cent. No part of 
the rents is farmed. His own steward and servants 
receive the money from the village clerks, and account 
to a ma.sber who narrowly inspects their conduct, 
I heard no estimate of the expen^ of this establish¬ 
ment; but I have no doubt that it is under 5 per cent, 
on the rental. Being on the immediate frontier of 
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Morang, to which every rogue can with facility 
escape, he no doubt loses by arrears; but his people 
are so little oppressed, when compared with those of 
all the neighbouring estates whose rents are farmed, 
that his lands are ^imniediately occupied. I have 
entered into this detail to explain the proper niana^- 
meat of an estate, in which the only defect is the 
perpetuity of the leases. 

54. Pauyakhali is an estate which was taken 
from Morang and annexed to Purani^a, but was 
allowed to remain in the possession of Garib Das, a 
cowherd (Goyaia), whose ancestors held it from the 
Morang Bajaa. In the year of Sambat 1772 (a,d. 
1716) he received a charter of confirmation from 
Mandhata, the Raja of Makwani, which indud^ 
Morang; and after the conquest this was renew’cd by 
the Nawab Sayef Khan in the Bengalese year 1146 
(A.n. 1736). He continued to live until the year 
1176 1a.d. 1776). He was succeeded by hia son Hari 
Singha, who left bis estate to his son Subb Karan 
Singha, now on elderly prudent man, whom I have 
mentioned as having purchased Chak Delawari and 
part of Kakjol, He lives in a decent manner, but 
is not such a good master as his neighbour Dular 


Singha. ^ ^ , 

This estate in the division of Bahadurgunj may 
contain 168.000 bigahs, of which about 25,000 are not 
assess^. Of the remainder, about 117,000 are fully 
occupied. The lands are let every year at rack-rent, 
and the tenants allege that the settlement is never 
made until the crops are fit for cutting, when they 
must give security for the rent that is then fixed. 
Although the Zemindar resides, he has farnied the 
whole rents, not I believe from want either of industry 
or capacity, but merely to keep a low rental, as on 
paper his receipts would appear a trifle, but he takes 
money from every man who from year to year farms 
the rents. 


(^) ESTATES IN SUBEH SEH.4R, SERBUl MUNGGER. 

55. Bharpar is an estate on the same footing With 
the last mentioned. It was taken from ^e Morang 
Rajas, and allowed to remain in possession of the 
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family by wliidi it was then managed; but it is since 
the time of Akbar that it was annexed to this Serkar. 
Hindi, a Bhawar by caste, held this land under the 
Bajas of Morang/ and was succeeded by his son 
Mahes, in wliose time the eoitntrj was subdued by 
the Moguls. He had three sons, Kamai Naiva, 
Krip a ram, and Lakshman. The first succeeded to the 
whme, and adopted the second son of his second 
brother, who now possesses the estate anti is named 
Kaniya Singha. His affairs are in Uie utmost con¬ 
fusion, and he has thrown himself into hands by 
whom they will in all probability be soon entirely 
ruined. 

The w;hole ^tato may contain about 236,000 
Calcutta hi gabs; but the measure here is a rod 9 cubits 
long, 20 rods each way making a bigab, so that this 
is more than five (5,062) of the Calcutta measure, and 
the estate will contain about 46,600 customary bigahs, 
of which perhaps 28,000 are w^aste. On the cont^uest 
it wras placed under the mauagement of a Register 
(Kanungoc), and he and the Zemindar, as usual 
uniting, have contrived to reduce the assessed part to 
a trifle. The whole estate being divided into 120 
Mawzabs, eleven were given to the Zemindar free of 
rent, thirteen were given to diflercnt branches of his 
family and to his priests, and eight to old servants 
of his family. The Register for his share took five, 
and five have also been given to Brahmans or Fakirs. 
Thus 42 parts out, of 120 have Ijeen totally exempted 
from assessment, and three have been "granted in 
perpetuity (Astenmrar) for a mere trifle. 

The villages that have been exempted from assesS' 
ment are probably small, as by one calculation which 
I heard, the whole free land on this estate is only 
about 64,000 Calcutta bigahs. But farther, of the 78 
remaining assessed shares a great part in detached 
portions has been exempted from assessment, and 
given partly to religious persons and partly to the 
Zemindar and Register under the denomination of 
Kamat, or reward for their services. Under this 
pretence the Zemindar is said to possess 1,389 large 
bigahs, and the Register 2,768. Many of these claims 
are probably illegal and w'ould not bear an investiga¬ 
tion, but J understand that a person who some years 
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ago fatTtiEcI the reBts could not raise as tnuch RS 
would pay the revenue, these various pretenders to 
exemption from assessment having so enlargira their 
boundaries that little remained from whence he could 
make a demand. 

Four of the assessed Mawzahs have b^n 
aUenated to Bular Singha, and one, which the Zemm- 
dar held as a Javgir, has been taken from him and 
given to Padma Mandal. who pays a revenue. Ihe 
leases are all in perpetuity, and the rent is suppo^cl 
to be raised by a measurement at a certain rate tor 
each kind of crop. No meaaurement is mentioned tn 
the lease, but it specifics the rate at which the tenant 


^hen the settlement was made, the tenants were 
divided into three classes:one paid the full rent 
(Pardurha), the second paid three-quarters of the 
full rent (Kumdurah), and the third paid only half 
rent and are called Kasht. These rents were not 
fixed according to the value of the land, but from 
favour or res^t. The favourites who pr^ured 
Kasht leases were again divided into two classes* 
One held by the tenure Maybabutwari, in ^'’oich 
if upon measuring a farm it was found that the owner 
had cultivated ten bigahs more than he did last year 
or had cultivated more rich crops the surplus is 
valued only at the low rate (Kasht). In the other 
tenure, Seway Babutwari. all additions made^to the 
cumvation a?e valued at the full rate (Pardurha)^ 
These low rates, apparently highly 
Zemindar, are not without advantage, , 
enabled him in a great measure to overcome the iea^ 
in perpetuity. By far the greater part ofthe lands 
arcTet at the full rent, and the abatement is made to 
the rich and noble, who have great influence over the 

minds of the others, j * .* narr, iw-»n 

Now, when the rents are farmed to a new man 

for a few years, he endeavours to enter mto what is 
called a Beiuribi agreement. By this he agrees with 
fhe 4ants,^for a tain term of years, not to m^sure 
anv farm, but in consideration of a general average 
pereentage on wMat each man paid, before he agrera 
to give mm a lease for a certain 
thaf increased rate. It is understood that those who 
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psy only one-half or three-fourtha of the full rate are 
entirely exempt from this increase, and therefore 
all their influence to bring about the agreement, 
which saves them from measurement. The rent is 
therefore aJways rising on the lands that are assessed 
at ^e high rate, because the additional percentage 
m added to the rent, until it beoranee so high that the 
tenpt runs away, and then the farm is let for a trifle 
to induce a tenant to enter; but this trifle is called 
I'ardurah, in order to subject it to the rise that is 
always ^ing on. Thus even in the fuU rate there is 
^ regularity, aU intermediate stages may be found 
from a I'ery trifle to such a rate as is no longer 
tolerable. 

This Bejuribi agreement is the excess of evil 
management on an estate let by a measurement of 
crops. ^0 owner of an estate exempted from assess¬ 
ment permits it, and it should be rendered totally 
illeg’al j but it is od 6 of those evilg which BEturully 
result from the system of leases in perpetuity The 
rates on Pardurah land. I understand, arc as 
loUows: —-aali land, which produces two crops or one 
crop of rice, from 20 to 40 annas a bigah; Ekfusli 
land, which produces one crop of Turi, Sarisha 
or Maruya, from 18 to 36 annas; Chaumasi 
land, which produces one crop of wheat, barley, 
linseed or the finer kinds of pulse, from 12 to 24 annafl * 
J^ggala, or land producing coarse pnlse after one 
P 5 to 12 annas^ kitchen gardens from 

24 to 42 an^; ground rent of houses for labourers 
0 annaSi from tradesmen 128 annas; pasture or 
^ grass for thatch, from 4 to 8 annas. 

Calcutta bigah will be about one- 
fifth of the above. It is therefore the inequality of 
the assessment more than its height that d«s inihry ■ 
for the great tenants paying almost nothing, the 
Zemindar attempts to make up his loss by irregular 
dei^ds on the poor in whic£ he is assiLd^ the 
rich, to whom alone the poor could look for assislLce. 

Mauzah there is a chief farmer 

Zemindar to 

settle ^e afl^rs of the poor and ignorant, and is 
usuaUy a rich man who can read and w^ite Hp 
receives no .wages, bu.t is exempted from all charges 
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to which he induces the others to consent, There is 
also a clerk (Patwari), who receives 2^3 
on the rcntah He is answerable for all arrears of 
rent, for which he receives a fee of from 2 to 8 annas 
from each tenant to whom he grants a general release 
for the year’s rent.. This fee is called Phurkun- 
Each village has from 1 to 4 messengers (Gorajdts), 
who receive from 6 to 12 rupees a year. The rent of 
the wrhole assessed land is farmed and re*farmed. The 
farmer should pay the whole of the rental (Hustabud), 
deducting 1 anna on the rupee for the expense. He 
is allowed farther ^ anna on the rupee when he 
measures the land ; and when he enters into a 
Sejuribi agreement, he is allow'^ed all the excess which 
he can ada to the rental. 

Si8. All the remainder of this Serknr, so far as 
included in the district of Puraniya, consists of the 
Perg^iinah of Dhannapnr (Dehrempoor, Gladwin), 
which formed part of the domains of the independent 
Haja of Tirahut, who resided at Gar Samaran. In 
an account which I received at that place in 1801, 
and which 1 have detailed in a short account of Nepal 
that I had the honour of presenting to the Company’s 
library, T find that I have confounded two famUies 
of Zemindars that have enjoyed this country since the 
conquest, which I believe happened in the 1322nd year 
of our era. 1 am here told that the last of the 
independent Rajas was Hari Siu^ha Dev, and that 
after his death the country' continued without any 
regular government for 34 years, when the Moslems 
conferred a large part of the principality of Tirahut 
on a Brahman named Bhatrav, chief of the Uniwar 
tribe. He is said to have held it 36 years. His son, 
Dev Singha, enjoyed the estate 61 years, and his son 
Siwai Singha held it 3§ years. He left 3 widows, 
who succored in their turn, Fadmawati 14 years, 
Lakshmi 9 years and Visweswari 12 years. She left 
her estate to a relation of her husband, who wns the 
proper heir. This man, Darpa Narayan, enjoyed the 
estate 6 years; his son Rhiday Narayan 35 years; his 
son Hari Narayan 14 years; his son Rudra Narayan 
15 years; his son Kangsa Narayan 4 years. This man 
died without children, and although be had near 
relations in the male line, whose descendants now 
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live at h^aguna, his Dewaii or priDcipat servant took 
pO(Ssessjon and held it for two years. Nine years 
after this a certain Mahes Thaknr, a Srotriya Brah- 
man, obtained possession. This genealogy was pro¬ 
cured from a person who had been a Register 
(Kanungoe) on the estate, and although probably not 
quite exact may upon the whole be not very far from 
truth. 

About the year of our era 1705, the greater part 
of Dbannapur was in possession of a certain Lala 
Chaudhuri, whose descendants are said to still remain 
at Durgapur in Gondwara. In that year the property 
was transferred to a Sumran Singha, but he was 
immediately dispossessed by Raghav Singha of Dar- 
bhanga, who by the natives was considered to represent 
the princes of'Tirahut, and thus reannexed Dnarma- 
pur to that territory, I shall therefore now give an 
account of the family of Darbhangga, one of the most 
considerable in these parts;— 

I procured two accounts of this family: one from 
the same person that gave the account of the Tirahut 
Rajas, the other from an agent of the family, which 
I prefer. As the family is of great power, its rise is 
attributed to miracle. Mahes was a man of great 
sanctity and learning, and had a son named Gopal, 
also a person of celebrity. Akbur, the king, caught 
the SOD, and intended* to make him a Moslem, 
The father sent a favourite pupil named Pandit Ray 
to intercede. The king, surprised at the learning of 
this person, requested the Pandit to teach him a form 
of prayer (Kiilmah). The Brahman replied that 
this would be contrary to the Hindu law; but that 
any child could do so easy a matter. An infant being 
sent for. the Pandit placed his hands on its head, and 
it immediately pronounced a prayer. The king then 
ordered the Pandit to repeat the Karibangsa which, 
Ixjing a portion of the sacred books, should not 
be profaned by infidel ears. The Pandit, however, 
made extempore a translation into the vulgar 
language, which he repeated to the king, and this is 
Raid to be a very elegant poem, now called Kekhta. 
Notwithstanding these works the king, as usual on 
such occasions, continued obstinately tent on perform¬ 
ing his wicked intentions, when a voice from heaven 
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conuiianded h^Tn to desist. The {vLng was then afraid, 
and in order to make amends offered an estate to 
Gopal, who scorned the offer of the infidel. The 
king also gave Tirahut to Pandit Ray, who despising 
worldly greatness transferred it to his instructor 
Maiies, This person having by his years and 
experience become more humble than his son and 
pupil, accepted the offer, and Gopal, the heat and 
pride of youth having abated, succeeded 'when his 
father died, and left the principality to his son 
Subhangkar, from whom it w'ent in regular d^ent 
to PurushoLtam, Narayan, Sundar, and Mahinath. 
T-Tft was succeeded by Narapati who. the agent ^ys, 
was son of the last-mentioned person t hut the Register 
says that the connection is doubtful and he doubts 
also how far Raghav Singha, the next in succession, 
may he considered as a legal heir. The agent has no 
doubt at all, and considers him as the son of his 
predecessor. All the former zemindars had contented 
Ihcmselves with the title of Lord (Thakur); but 
Raghav Siiighu took that, of MaharaJ or king. He 
■was succeeded by his brother V tahnu, whose son 
Narendra left the estate to a brother’s son named 
Praiap, who abided Bahadur to the family titles. Ho 
was ^ucc^edpd by his brother Madhav, who has lei t a 
vast estate to Chliatra Singha of Darbhangga, bis son. 

The whole of tills estate of Dharmapur, which 
makes but a small part of the Zemindari, comprised 
probably about 2,347,000 bigahs or 782,000 acres of 
land, almost all arable, and a very large proportion of 
a good soil. The measure is everywhere made by a 
real of six cubits, so that the estate will contain 
1,042,000 of such bigahs. It was divided into five 
zilas, Nalhpur, Gorari. Virnagar, Bhawanipur, and 
Gondwara. Of each of these I shall now proceed to 

give ao account:— , r> u 

It must be previously observed that Raghav 
Singha appointed a certain Vi r Singha, who had been 
a servant (Jumadar), to manage the whole estate. 
This man soon after built a fort, and refused to pay 
anv revenue. In the year 1720 Surmutali Khan came 
with some troops from Delhi, and two engagements 
took place. In the first, at Saiudgunj, the Moslem 
was worsted, but in the second, with the assistance 
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of Pasiijpati Daa. sent by Ba^hav Sipgha, be ^ined 
a complete victory, Vir Siagba, it is said, had 
previously retired, but his son was killed and his 
power totally crushed. The territory was now 
delivered over to Sayef Khan, the Nawab'of Puraniya, 
by whom it was annexed to that district. Raghav 
Singha was however confirmed in the Zemindari, and 
held the whole until the year 1738, when Nathpur and 
Gorari were taken from him and given to the Raja of 
Furani)'a. It is alleged that Raghav Singha had incur¬ 
red the heavy displeasure of the Nawab, whose wrath 
was averted by tlie intercession of Ramchandra of 
puraniya, or father of his agent. Devananda. who 
had great influence with the Muhammedan noble. 
As a reward for his assistance Nathpur and Gorari 
were given as a present to Indrn Narayan, the son of 
the Puraniya Raja. 

Nathpur in the division of Ditniya contained 
about 152,000 bigahs of the country measure, or 
343,000 of Calcutta. Of this, no lees than 87,(^ 
b^hs, including the Kamat lands given to the Zemin¬ 
dar for his ej^nse, are supposed to be exempt from 
assessment. The greater part is in small portions, 
only 15 entire Mauzahs having been alienated- Two 
vilfages that were formerly exempted have been 
recovered, and pay a revenue. One belongs to Durga 
Dal, a Mithila Brahman, the other to Kalyan Singha. 
a l^jput. Out of 146 Mauzahs in the whole, 120 of 
assessed laud remain to the Zemindar; but as I have 
said, a large share of these, in detached portions, is 
exempted from revenue. The rents are imposed and 
collected exactly as in Dhapar, only they are somewhat 
heavier, for on land let at the full rate the Sali land 
pays from 13 to 32 annas, which on the bigah of 
Dhapar would be from 29^ to 72 annas, in place of 
from 20 to 40. It is better cultivated, and the culti¬ 
vation is increasing. Two whole villages have been 
lei in perpetuity (Estemurar) for a trifle. Of the 
remainder, 1/64 is let at the lowest rate iKasht), 7/64 
at the middle rate (Kumdar), and 50/64 at full rent 
(Pordur). About three-quarters are let on ^e condi¬ 
tion of exemption from measurement (Bejuribi). The 
village establishment is the same as in Dhapar. 
There are between 40 and 50 persons who farm the 
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fenta. some of whom pay only from 5 to 100 rapeea 
a year, while others pay as high as 6,000, They are 
allowed ftj per cent, on the gross rental, and have all 
the additional rent that they can impose during their 
agreement. In order to collect the money from, the 
farmers of the rent, the Zemindar keeps a'very heavy 
establishment., nearly similar to that which I have 
mentioned to be retained at Sultanpur. 

Zila Gorari, the other part of Dharmapur which 
the Puraniya Rajas acquired from those of Titahnt, 
is situated in the divisions of Dhamdaha, Dimiya, 
Haveli and Matiyari, and contains about 161,000 
Calcutta bigahs dr 72,000 of the customary measure; 
105,000 of the former rate may be actually occupied. 
The lands exempt from assessment may amount to 
36,000 Calcutta bigahs, of which a part belongs to 
the Zemindar as a reward for his trouble, and he 
holds a village by the title of Nankar, that is, to find 
him bread. The management is entirely similar to 
that of his other portion of Dharmapur. 

Having now treated of all the estates which the 
Puraniya i^ily possessed at the demise of the last 
occupant, I shall now give a general recapitulation. 


No. 
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The revenue is almost 3,74,000^ rs,, and the net 
actual profit, under the present mismanagement, it 
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said to be 1,30*000 rs., or rather more than 34^ per 
cent, on the raveaite. 

£veu in the three portions of Dharmapur that 
remain to the Tirahut ^Jas, they have been obliged 
to make a sacrifice. Gangga Govinda Singha, Com¬ 
pany’s Dewan in the government of Mr, Hastings, 
procured n sliare of each, in all about SO,000 btgahs 
Calcutta measure. These form three Taluks, or small 
estates, Khajura in Virnagar, Kaghavpur in Gond- 
tvara, and Chapapar in Bhawanipur. People give 
various accounts of the manner iu which this was 

g rocured. It is alleged by some that the agent of the 
Oja having a friendabip for Gangga Govinda, 
without his master’s knowledge allowed the estate 
to fall into arrears of revenue, and selected for anle 
a part which was remarkably fine land, and very 
llgntly assessed. Gangga Govinda bought this In 
the name of Kavakanta Das, but his heirs now enjoy 
it. Others allege that the Raja, although ho pre¬ 
tended great displeasure, knew very well of tlie 
transaction, and consented to it on account of Gangga 
Govinda’s having procured a total remission of 
revenue on all the lands called Kamat that are in this 
Pergunah. 

2ila Virnagar, after deducting the lands of 
Gangga Govinda, may contain about 720,000 bigahs. 
Calcutta measure, in the divisions of Dimiya and 
Dhamdaha. Of this about a quarter part is exempted 
from assessment, and perhaps one-tenth has been let 
in perpetuity for a trifle. These leases are called 
Estemurari, but here it is considered that they cannot 
be sold, and in case of failure of heirs the land would 
revert to the Raja, who would be liable to an increase 
of revenue. The remainder is let to ordinary tenants, 
and may amount to 490,000 bigahs, of which 354,000 
may be fully occupied, but a good deal more that is 
fallow pays rent, 

Zila Bhawanipur in the division of Dhamdaha, 
deducting the lands of Gangga Govinda, contains 
perhaps 344,000 Calcutta bigahs. of which a quarter 
may be exempted from revenue, and about the same 
proportion is let on the same kind of perpetual teases 
for a trifte (Estemurari), and of what remains 171,000 
bigahs Calcutta measure may Ije fully occupied. 
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Zila Goudwara, exclusive of Gangga Govinda’s 
share, may contain 747,0(V0 bigahs, Calcutta measi^e, 
in the divisions of Gondwara, Ha veil, and Dhamdaha. 
Of this perhaps 122,000 may be exempt from assess¬ 
ment, of which the old Register contrived to swure 
between 40 and 50,000; probably a sixth of the 
remainder has been let Estemurari for 7,5d0 rs. a year. 
The remainder, 470,000, is let to ordinary tenants, 
and of tbia 250,000 may be fully occupied. 

In the tlirce portions still belonging ^to the 
Tirahut Raja, there remain thus perhaps 784,000 
Calcutta bigahs fully occupied, but much that la 
fallow pays rent. This however will do little more 
than make up for the bouses and gardens held by 
the privileged ranks. In letting the land, ns^rly the 
same terms are applied here as In Dbapar, Nathpur 
and Gorari; but they are taken in different 
A quarter of the leases are said to be Kasbt, which 
implies that thev are in perpetuity and at a low 
rent, the Sali land or that of the best quality paying 
only from 4 to 8 annas for the customary bigah, which 
is at the rate of from 1| to SJ annas for the Calcutta 
bigah. This is in general the best land, and^ has 
been given to the high ranks. One half of these Kasnt 
leases are called Jot Juma; and if a man cmtivot^ 
onlv half his farm, the landlord cannot let the waste 
land to another, nor can be demand any rent for it. 
The other half of the Kasht leases are said to be 
Kamani Juma. and if the tenant neglects bis farm he 
must pay his rent. The remaining three^fourths of 
the leases are called Meyadi or leases for a term, and 
extend from three to five years. , ^ 

One would supperae from the usual pracUoe in this 
district that when one of these leases espied, 
the land might be let to anyone who bid higher than 
the former tenant; but that is said not to be the case. 
It is not pretended that any maximum was fixed by 
government as in Ronggopur, but it is said that there 
IS a customary value beyond which the Zeroinday can¬ 
not demand, yet it is allowed that this rate in the 
Bf im*- village varies enormously to different persoim, 
and that totally unconnwted with the value of the 
land, Aa there is no evidence for this rat® but the 
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books of the estate, this leaves room for the whole 
being allenat^ at a rato below the amount of the 
revenue, which cannot then be recovered. What the 
use of the leases may be, I cannot learn, for it is 
alleged that no fee is taken on the renewal. It is said, 
however, that the perpetual nature of these leases has 
been confirmed by a decision of the Judge on a com¬ 
plaint of a tenant against the 2emindar for dispos¬ 
session. Should this have been the case, I am 
inclined to suspect that there has been a coUusion on 
the part of the defendant, in order to oonfinn or 
procure a right of alienation. These Meyadi leases 
differ from the Kasht only in being at a higher rate, 
the richest crops being rated at from 8 to 24 annas a 
customary bigah, or from 3^ to 10^ on that of the 
Calcutta standard. The whole land ought to be 
measured annually, a^d what is done so. is called 
Juribi, but two-thirds of the tenants purchase from 
those who farm the rents an exemption from this 
exaction (Bejuribi), and pay the same rent that they 
did before. The annual measurement is seldom insist¬ 
ed uj>on, even from those who are called Juribi. The 
man who farms the rent makes an agreement for what 
ought to be product, and contents himself with that; 
but recourse may at any time be had to measurement, 
and every new farmer of the rents may do the same, 
with th(^ who had purchased from the former ope 
the exemption from measurement. The money paid 
for the exemption is not here added to the rental, aa 
is done in Nathpur, which renders the effect of the 
same nominal tenure totally different. 

The rates are laid on by the same denominations 
in Dhapar and Nathpur, and for the low^er denmnina- 
tions of land are nearly in the same proportion to 
what the Sali pays, and this I have already mentioned. 
In addition to the rent above stated, the fanners 
pay \ anna on the rupee, which is called Paiya, 
although the meaning of the word implies i anna. 

Tue village establishinent consists onW of clerks 
(Patwaris) and messengers (Gorayits). The former 
usually receive from 12 to 36 rupl^, and the latter 
from 5 to 7 rupees a year. Both of course live on 
tenantry. In some places however, the two deacrip- 
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tiona of persona are allowed the | anna os the rupee 
of the coUBcHons, and nothing else. 

The renta of the whole estate are farmed to ona 
man, a relation of the proprietor, who is said to pay 
2,28,000 rupees; but he deducts 1 auna. (Gahari), for 
the expense of collection, and does not account for 
the i anna {Paiva) which the tenants give. The 
nett proceeds ^onld be therefoi:^ about 2,14,000 rupees 
out of which the Haja paya an agent ^akil) who 
attends on the Judge, and another who transacts 
business with the Collector; and the revenue amounts 
to about 1,60,000 rupees, which should leave a profit 
of abont 72 or 73 thousand rupees a year, or about 45 
per cent, on the amount of the revenue. It is indeed 
alleged that, far from getting 72,000 rupees as I have 
above stated, he receives only 14,000 rupees, various 
items of expense being brought in to reduce the 
nominal profit to that sum; yet on all the means thus 
lost by tfie Raja, them is not on the estate a native, 
except one Modern, that has in ibe least the appear¬ 
ance or habits of a gentleman. 

The person who farms the rents bus, I am told, 
from twenty to thirty thousand rupees profit; yet he 
keeps four enormous establishments, one at Puraniya 
and one at each ZHa.. Be has relet the farm to 
numerona inferior Mostajirs, to whom he allows one 
anna on the rupee of the collections, and for this 
they are bound to defr^^ every expense and aU bad 
debts. His avowed profit is therefore the anna on 
the mpee given by the tenants: but as they all have 
their lands too low, each under-Mostajir takes money 
to allow their nominal rent to remain the same, and 
he gives a share of this profit to the chief Mostajir. 
The whole probably give money to the Baja, who is 
said not to he a fool. 
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Extract /ro#i Dr. Buchanan's Instructions, dated 
llfA SepUmheT 1807i 


Youf iiiQuirififi should be particulaHy directed 
to the following subjecta, which you are to examine 
with as much accuracy as local circnJDstances will 
admit:— 

♦ * ♦ • 

VI. The progress made by the natives in the fine 
arts, in the common artSi and the state of tl^ manu¬ 
factures;. you will describe their architecture* 
sculptures, and paintings, and inquire mto the 
different processes and machine^ used by th^r 
workmen, and procure an account of the varioi^ 
and amount of goods manufactured in each diatnrt. 
It should also be an object of your attention to 
ascertain the ability of the country to produce the raw 
materials used iu them; and what proportion, if any, 
ia necessary to be imported from other countries, and 
under what advantages or disadvantage such importa¬ 
tion now is, or might be made; you wiU a^ a^rtm 
how the necessary capital is procured, toc sit^tion 
of the artists ‘ and manufacturers, the 
providing their goods, the usual rate of their la 
and any particular adv^tages they may enjoy; the 
comparative affluence with respect to the cultwa^ _ 
of the land, their domestic usages, the nature of toeir 
sales, and the regulations respecting their marlcets. 
Should it appear to you that any new art or 
facture might be introduced with advantage into any 
district, you are to point out in what manner you 

think it may be accomplished. _ 

Vn. Commerce: the quantity of goods export^ 
and imported in each district; the manner of conduct¬ 
ing sales, especially at fairs and markets; the regula¬ 
tion of money, weights, and measur^; the nature of 
tlm conveyance of goods by land and water, and the 
means by which this may be facilitated, especially by 
making or repairing roads. 

5U 



PART V. 

ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 

CHAPTER I. 

FINE ARTS. 

ARCHITECTtTRE, SCtrLPTURE, PAINTING, MUSIC, ETC. 

For im estimate of the Rumber of each class of 
artists, I in general refer to the 37th Table. In this 
no respect is had to caste. For instance some milk¬ 
men (Jat) are Moslems, some (Goyalas) Hindus; both 
are included under one head: but there are many 
both of the Jat and Goyalas, who do not prepare curds 
nor Ghi; in this Table such are not mentioned. 

In my account of the topography and condition 
of the people, I have said all that baa occurred to me 
concerning the state of architecture, ancient or 
modern. In the whole district there certainly is 
not one decent native building, nor is there one 
erected by Europeans that has the smallest claim to 
merit as a work of elegance; and so far as we can Judge 
from the remains, the case has always been the same. 

Sculpture, statuary, and painting are on as bad 
a footing as in Honggopur. 

The painters mentioned in the Table are employed 
to draw representations of the gods, as monstrous as 
their images, to the last degree rude, and very often 
highlv indecent. 

Of music, such as it is. there is abundance;— 

2. The women who dance and sing, accompanied 
by music, are here usually called Bai, but in the dialect 
of Mithilia the set is usually called Garoch. They 
are more numerous than in Dinajpur, but inferior to 
those of Ronggopur in number, looks, and circums¬ 
tances, and are all common prostitutes. They do not 
form a society so regular as tnose of the lust-mentioned 
district, and all profess to follow^ the doctrine of the 
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Koran. Four seta at the capital are tolerably decent^ 
find for a niglit'a perfonnaaioe are allowed from 10 
to 25 rupeee. The othera are allow^ from I to 4 
rupees. The whole profita are divided in snarea 
among the different perfonnerB, men and women. 

8. The Hindus of rank, being here afraid of 
losing their character by frequenting such comply, 
indulge often in society of a much more doubtful 
nature, that is, of the dancing boys called Bbaktiyas, 
whose conduct is in general suspected but is less 
offensive to the system of caste. These performers 
however are not near so common as farther towards 

4. In the north-west part of the district sets of 
musical performers called Nirtakali are (xunmon. In. 
each are two or three boys, who dre^ like the goddess 
Parbati, and dance ana sing relative to Radha and 
Krishna, or to Sib and Parbati. They are a« 3 om- 
panied by four or five men beating cymbals, ^d one 
performer on the drum called Mredangga. The two 
chiefs of the set (Uddhab and Nayak) usual y flourish 
tails of the Thibet bull. The boys are mostly of pure 
castes, and when they grow up, become m^mians a^ 
marry in their own caste. They are chiefly employed 
at marriages, at the ceremony perfonned when a 
Brahman assumea the Btriiig that is his E® _ _ 
honour, and at the festival o! Durga, A set for 
day's performance is allowed 8 or 10 rupees, but 
they never have regular employment. 

^ 5. In the western part of the district many boy^ 
of the tribe of weavers called Jola are to^ht to dan^ 
and fling the poems of Jayadev called Git-Govinda^ 
They also sing love songs and poei^ concerning 
amours of Krishna, One or two boys 
seven men compose a set; two of the men b^t 
drums (Tabla), the others beat sm^ 
dira). They are employed at mama^. at ferti- 
val of Durga, and at that c^led Hoh, fjter the 
indecencies of which they continue d^ng the w^le 
month Chaitra to sing love sonra 

a day’s performance a set may T>e allowed from ^ » 
rup^, and they do not relinquish their profession 

of weaving. 
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6. I heard of one set of the people called Kali- 
damantya, who perform a kind of rode opera. These 
sets are said to be very numeroua in the districts ot 
Virbhum and Barodhaman, where they are 
Jatrawalehfl. There the? are of two kinds. Rarojat^ 
and Kalidaman; hut of the former none have reached 
this district. The Kalidamaniya consists of ^ys who 
dance and sing concerning I^ha and Krishna, 
dressing in imitation of these deities, their ettend^ts 
and relations. In each set may be nine or ten toys 
and from ten to fifteen men, who partly are musicians 
and partly imitate some of the divine personals. 

7. The Balwai of Sibgunj resemble in inde^ncy 
the Modam Kamdev of Ro^gopnr, hut do not di^ 
in the same silly manner. They sing for three months 
in spring, from eight to twelve men and boys forming 
a set. The boys make a kind of dancing. ^ 

8. 9, The Manggalchandi and Bishahan are 
similar to those of Dinajpur. Of the fon^r there 
is in the district only one set, and the Bishaharis are 
chiefly confined to the parts of it that are in Matsya. 
These sets ere indeed. I am told, peculiar or proper 

to Bengal. . * , 

10, 11. The same. I believe, may be said of the 

Sang Kirtaniyas. who are almost entirely wnfined to 
the eastern parts of the district, while in the western 
are found sets of the kind called Bhajnniya Kir^niya. 
Bach set consists of from five to eight men, who like 
the Sangkirtaniyas sing concerning the amours of 
Krishna, but are seldom employed at the ceremoni^ 
performed in honour of deceased relatione when the 
mourning is over, while this is the most usual occasion 
on which the Sangkirtaniyas sing. The Bhajaniya 
Kirtaniyas are generally farmers, and always of the 
set of Vishnu, and are employed by Brah^ne and 
other high people when these give an entertainment in 
honour of the family God, They also join m the 
indecencies of the Holi. in which they make a 
conspicuous figure. They take no reword but fo^. 

12 13. The Moslems very wisely do not trouble 
their saints much with their noise, and the number of 
Pirergaysm is in considerable. 
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In my account of Ronggopur I have mentioned 
the worship of Salya-Pir, ot Salya-Nnrayan. Here 
it is conned to the south-east corner, where a set of 
musical performers find a subsistence by singing his 
praise. 

The number of Badjakars, who rend the ear with 
the ordinary implements of din, is exceedingly great, 
and to the^ must be added a numerous higher class 
of drummers. These are called Tasawalebs, and 
never play iu company with the Badyakars or 
Bajaniyaa or Pangch-Hajaniyas, as the common rer- 
formers are called in the Hindi dialect of Mithila. 
The Tasawalehs are mostly Moslems. Each set consist 
of five performers;—2 Tasas, 1 Baradhol, 1 Marpha, 

1 Neshan. For a day’s performance these get from 
8 annas to a rupee. All their instruments are of the 
drum kind. The set of common Bajaniyas in this 
district usually consists of 2 Dhols, 1 Jhangj, 
1 Sarnay, 1 Turai or trumpet, 1 Singga or bom. 
The Jhangj is the Kangsi of Bengal, The Sarnay 
is a sort of hautboy made entirely of wood, 

14. The descendants of the people who performed 
the Nababat for the Nawabs still remain, and perform 
for any rich men that have a ceremony. Properly no 
one should exhibit such grandeur that has not a special 
order from the King; but at present no one attends 
to this regulation, and the noise is so villainous as to 
be fit only for the coarsest ears. The instmmeuts are 
the Nakarah drum, the Sarnay, and Jhangj. 

The Hindi women of low rank frequently sing 
when they make offerings to the gods, and at marri¬ 
ages, and some of the impure tribes in this manner 
greet straugers who are passing their village, when 
from the rank of the passenger they expect a present. 
Persons of high rank, except a few dissipated young 
men, never either sing or perform on any musical 
instrument, to do either of which is considered as 
exceedingly disgraceful. Strolling musicians such as 
I have called Akra in my account of Dinaj pur, come 
here occasionally; but my people, who are better 
judges than I can pretend to be, consider such as they 
have seen an very poor performers. 
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The people here who sing the praises of Bhmsen, 
Sales and otlier heroes of antiquity^ do not. like ^ 
Voffia of Eonegopur, accompany their voioro witn any 
iiSrument: and their eongs^are ^ 

interesting that they have not the impudence 
their strength; the singing theme is a mere religious 

In many parts ol Bengal I have heard tto 
neople called Baiigurs, who balance and perform 
triSs of legerdemain, allege that t^y ^ 

Purani^'a, but on the spot I could hear of 
families that had a fixed abode; and 
I found wandering about, as usual that 

were strangers; and they seemed unskilled in their 
art I pSume indeed that the whole class arc 
^ant wanderers, at least in the fair weather. 
Cinrthe inuBdations thev halt about large 
X«» they may find empfoyment: during the dry 
season they wander from market to market. 


CHAPTER II. 


COMUON ARTS. 

personal artists—WORKERS IN DURABLE MATEAULS, 
1VOOD, EARTH OR METAL—MANDEACTUREBS OF CLOTH, 
SUGAR, INDIGO AND SALTS. 

I bIirII here follow (;he same plan that I adopted 
in BoDggopur:— 

(a) PERSONAL ARTISTS, 

16. Many of the washermen are here Moslems, 
and in the western parts of the district can scarcely 
Hire, they are sc litUe employed. This indeed is not 
earprisiog when we conslaer the extreme dirtiness of 
the people, and the great number of the artists of this 
kind which is said to be in the district. 

V!, The washers of shawls are all Muhaminedana. 
Thev are skilful in removing stains and dirt from all 
kind of woollen cloths, and they are dexterons in 
repairing them when torn. They make decent wages. 

At tho capital 13 families are supported by 
making a very coarse soap. I had no opportunity of 
learning their process. 

18. Tailors.make higher wages than either in 
Dinajpur or Ronggopur. A few of them are Hindus. 

19. Tent m^ers (Khhnahdoz) at Poraijiya form 
a separate profession, and are a principal kind of 
artists, who hire many tailors to work under them. 
The tents which they make are usually of the kind 
called Bechoba, which has four poles, one at each 
corner of the roof, whicV rises in a pyramid, and is 
supported by bamboo spIVs reaching from the bottom 
to tne summit, Su(^ tents cannot he large, and they 
are only of use in fine cool weather, as they can have 
no fly to turn either sBn or rain; but in the cool 
season they are easily carried and easily pitched, and 
the natives of rank when on their pilgrimages find 
them very convenient, ^me are exported. The same 
people make neat enough bodies for the carriages in 
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'whicK tKft people of rank travel. Those of an 
ordinary sorfc are made by the common teilora, 

20. The barbers are not so mnoH respected as 
towards the east, but are exceedingly numerous. 
Some of them are Moslems, and some condescend to 
weave when they are in want of more honourable 
employment. The farmers usually oontraet for a 
quantity of grain, others pay in money; in the 
western parts at least they do not frequent marimte. 
They pare the nails of women, but never cut their 
hair, on operation to which no woman of the least 
decency would submit. Although low fellows, they 
do not flay their patients so unmercifully as the 
haughty shavers of Honggopur, and are a great deal 
more condescending. Having thm more genial 
employment, notw^ithstanding their numbera, they 
make oonaiderablc wages. . 

21. Those who prepare tooth powder (Missi- 
walehs) are on the same footing as in DinaJ pur. 
Many j>eople make their own, and there seem to be 
various other ingi^ienta besides those I have m e n- 
tioned before; but these seem to be the most approved. 
The fruit called Tai in Dinajpur is here call^ Tairi. 
It is the pod of the Ctssalpinia that is used in dyeing. 

22. As the most common female ornament is a 
thick layer of red lead covering the whole forehead, 
the quantity used here is very great. Accordingly a 
good many people live by preparing this paint. It is 
made of two qualities, and at two different places 
I procured estimates of the charges and profit. At 
Puraniva the charge for one Gbani or grinding is as 
follows:— 


To 15 e^T9 (64 t. w,) ol 
To 26 Bera of Kbaii (ooimo akii} 

To 1 »er uiire6lhed iallpotro 
To .hh -41 +»■ 

To H pofc i,* — . *** -I FI 

To firewood 480 iftni) ••• 


Be- 46. 

... 6 O 

... e 10 

... 0 a 

... 0 8 

... 0 fi 

... I 4 
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The whole operation occupies four days, and 
gives 301^ sers of red lead, which sells at 2^ sere for 
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the rupee = 12 rs. 4 annas, leaving a profit of 3 rs. 
t o annas. 

The materials for the coarse kind are S sers of 
leadf 32 sers of the impure sulphate of soda, and 
2 sera of the impure nitrate of potash. This gives 
1 man of the red lead. The expense of fuel is prob¬ 
ably much less, I could not procure a view of the 
operation. 

The proportion of the ingredienta at Dhamdoha 
WAS stated differently. The diarges for making the 
best kind vrere said to be as follows: the man usually 
grinds 5 times a month, and keeps a servant; for he 
does nothing himself but superintend. The servant's 
wages are 3 rupees, coming to 9 annas 12 gandas on 
each grinding. Then the materials are as follows:— 

° Rs. A. p. 

To flO BflTi of lead 

To 10 MiH auIpbAt* oi wda 

To S SOT* impiiM nitrato of potwh 

To pot& 

To grmdLoig 
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Id the bad kind, at Dhamdafaa, equal quantities 
of lead and impure sulphate of soda are used The 
people never work in the highest part of the floods, 
the soil being then too damp, so that the operation 
will not succeed. They only therefore work ten 
months in the vear; andVith very little capital, and 
no labour* make a very good profit, of perhaps 90 or 

100 rupees a year. l -n 

23. Those who make ornaments of Lac (Lananj 
are pretty numerous, and the profession is followed 
by both Hindus and Moslems. The women work as 
well as the men; but from their other avocations, such 
as beating rice, do not find time to make so many 
bracelets. At Puraniya the following estimate was 
given of a man's monthly labour and charg^ : — 

To 7 t,tn ot tball l*e, ai from B to 4 *nn« ... 16 1® 

T# Mlout* . . ^ ft n 
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44. At Dhamdaha are said to reside iliree 
families (Churigar) who prepare gla^ bracelets or 
rings from the impure soda (Uaniati) of the ^untry. 

T could not see their operation, but it probably does 
not differ materially from that described in my account 
of Mysore. The glaaa is very opaque and imperf^, 
and is called Kangch, while proper glass is called 
Sisi. Etoh out wine bottler are called Sisi^ but CbiDa 
ware from its opacity is called Kangch. 

25. At Puraniya are two families who melt 
broken European glass, and blow small bottles in 
which the natives hold scented oils; I did not see 

their process. j- * • * 

26. Except in the eastern part of the oistrict 
shells are not used as ornaments, and even there the 
artists who work in this kind of matenal are rude 

and unskilful. * , j , j- 

27. In this district many of the Hindus (ordiuaTy 
sinners) do not think it necessary to wear beads; and 
it IB only true worshippers (Bhakat) that show this 
external* sign of religion. Accordingly the bead* 
makers are confined to the eastern parts of the district, 
w'here the manners of Bengal prevail. 

28. The Mali or Malakar, who prepare garlands, 

collect flowera for offerings to the Gods, and make 
ornaments of the Sola f.4 esrhynomme W.), are 

pretty numerous, and many besides of the Moslems 
work in Sola, and prepare the apparatus used at the 
Mohurrum; but they are very inferior to the workmen 
of Ronggopur. In many places all the Malakare not 
only make ornament but make the clay images that are 
us^ in the Durga Puja; for in the western part of the 
district these images are seldom made on any other 
occasion. In this district they do not make ink- 
The Malakars have therefore little empIo>'ment, and 
almost all lease ground. 

29. Id this district mat*makera are of two kinds. 
One called Sapbuna make mats (Sap or Madur) such 
as are used in Calcutta for carpets. The operation 
1 have mentioned in Bonggopur. Many farmers rpr 
the plant (Molha) and make mats for their own family, 
but these are not included in the list. Many farmers 
alao make the kind of mats called Khosla, which have 
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been mentioned in Honggopur, and eome poor people 
occasionally sell them at the markets; but b 3 this does 
not interfere with their operations of husbandry, 
I do not include them among the artists. 

SO. The other mat-makers who live by this art as 
a profession are chiefly of the Tiwar and Ganggot 
tribes, and prepare mate from the common reed 
(Amndo called Nal in the dialect of Bengal 

and Narkat in that of Mithila, The stems are split 
longitudinally and laid open so as to form a kind of 
board, and these boards are interwoven. 

31. Those who make thatching houses a profes¬ 
sion live chiefly at the capital, and when not employed, 
cultivate the ground. In most other parts all the 
cultivators and day labourers thatch their own houses, 
or are employed by their more wealthy neighbours. 

32. Basket-makers are of two kinds, Dorn or 
Domra, and Dharkar or Betuya; the former work in 
bamboo alone, the latter work also in rattan. 
Although bamboos are scarce the workmen are 
numerous, a quantity sufficient for their purpose being 
readily procurable. They make chiefly baskets of 
various sizes and shapes, and umbrellas, neither mats 
(Chatais) nor grain measures nor fans for winnowing 
com teing in common use. They are however good 
workmen, especially in making a finer kind of mat 
interwoven with thm slips of bamboo. This serves for 
a kind of carpet, and is very easily repaired . They 
punke very poor wages. There are in this district no 
persons who make a separate profession of preparing 
umbrellas. 

33. The paper-makers are not near so Rnzneroua 
nor such good workmen as in Ronggwur, but they 
follow nearly the same process, They are all 
Muhammedans. 

34. At the capital is one bookbinder, like those in 
Dinajpur. 

35. Some of the tanners and shoemakers (Chamar 
or Miidii) are Muhammedans, and some are of the 
tribe called Kural. Many of them, especially about 
the capital, are better 'workmen than those of DinaJ- 
pur or Bon^opur, and make neat shoes after the 
country fashion. Their wages are also better. The 
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usually make the drumheads, and are very 
diligent in beating them. , *1 

36. Dabgars make leathern bags for holding oil 
and prepared butler (6hi), nsing for the purpose 
ox-hides, although when they sell to a Hindu they 
pretend that the hide of the biiffaloe has been used; 
the Hindu's oonaciencse is aatisSed. and he uses the Ghi 
without scruple, although strictly speaking, I ^lieve 
his food ought to be considered as defiled by haying 
b^n kept in a bag of any leather. A sight of the bags 
in use here would satisfy any reasonable European of 
the soundness of the Hindu doctrine, in considering 
them unclean. 

37. Besides the shoemakers a few people, Badiyas 
or Daphalis, make drumheads, as has been mentioned 
in Dinaj pur. 

38. Those w'ho prepare fireworks are nearly on 
the Bame footing as in Dinajpur. 

3ft. In the south-west corner of the district tw'O 
families live by making kites. In the other parts of 
the district, as well as in Dinajpur, it is not usual 
for idle grown fellows to gape whole days at a kite, 
as is common at Calcutta aud some other eastern 
cities. These people are called Ghuddi. They are 
vastly inferior to the Chinese artists, who have 
bestowed great pains and ingenuity in bringing to 
perfection this iothful amusement of vacant minds. 

40. No persona live by making wax candles or 
matches, but at the capital some people (Muahalchi) 
live by making torches of an exceedingly rude nature, 
such as are commonly employed in India. Some old 
rags are bound up into a roll, aliout IS inches long 
and four inches in circumference. This is kindled at 
one end, and oil is occasionally poured on it from a 
brass bottle, while the torch is fastened on a sharp 
pointed iron by which it is held. 

41. A good many people (Tekiyawaleha or 
Gulwalehs) live by preparing charcoal balla for the 
use of tJiose who smoke tobacco. 

42. Those who prepare tobacco for being smoked, 
by beating it with molo^ea (Tamakuwalehs) are many; 
3though the people who »tail provisions (Modis) are 
piftQ very numerous, and in this district meet of them 
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prepare and sell tobaeco. These artiste make but poor 
wages, aJtbougii for tbe simple operation of mixing 
and beating their profit amounts to one-balf of the 
raw materiab; but a man does not sell more than from 
four to eight annas worth in a day, one-third of which 
is his profit, 

43. The distillers are very numerous and well 
employed; they distil from rice alone, by the same 
process that I have formerly described. 

44. The Fasis are those who extract palm wine. 
The restrictions laid on the profession, as 1 have 
already said, have reduced the number, and in some 

1 }arts nave deprived these people of the means of fol- 
owing their profession. Owing probably to the fear 
which this had inspired, the whole accounts that 
I procured concerning this profession are so contra¬ 
dictory that X think it needless to rej^t them, as 1 am 
at a loss to say which, if any, is at ^1 true. 

45. The oilmen here have little capital, nor do 
any of them make advances for grain. Their mill is 
of the same kind with that used in Dinajpnr, and the 
greater part possess only one of these wretched 
implements. Many are bo poor that they have only 
one beast, which does not work half the day. The 
cattle are commonly worse than those used' in the 
plough. The number of houses was estimated at 2,900, 
and of mills in all, 3,320. Almost the whole surplus 
belongs to the division of Nehnagar, where lOD men 
were said to possess 400 miUs. This, it must be 
observed, is in the vicinity of that part of Dinajpur 
where the artists of this kind have the largest stock. 
At Nehnagar the oilmen keep two oxen and one man 
for each miU, which daily makes 5 sers (95 e, w.) of 
oil (almost 11 lbs.). 

In general the oilmen of that place purchase the 
grain; but sometimes they take 5 sers of Tnri seed, 
and deliver 1^ sers of oil, taking for their trouble 
what oil remains and the cake. We may be certain 
therefore, as I have before said, that the seed contains 
more than a fourth part of its weight of oil. In 
some places indeed I learned that the millers took 
three sers of Sarisha seed and returned one ser of oil, 
but then besides the cake they were allowed one Pan 
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of oowritJS for each ser of oil. This is probab^ there¬ 
fore the real produce of oil, that ia, a third of the 
Sarisha seed. 2| seers of radish seed are said to give 
the same quantity of oil. 

In some parts the millers are not only paid one 
Pan of eowriea for each ser of oil, but only deliver 
a quarter of the weight of the seed. In this case they 
seldom keep more than one ox, nay they often will 
not be at the expense of one wretchra beaat, but turn 

the mill themselves. j t ** 

46. The milkmen, who prepare curds and butter, 
are of both religions and of several cast^. Tho^ 
who follow these professions, in order to distai^ish 
them from their brethren who merely tend the 
are here called Dabiyars or curd-men Although 
the^ have some cattle, they are not near so wealthy as 
many of those who lend the cattle, eoine of wii<^ 
herd's are veri' numerous. Cows' milk m this district 
ia very seldom made into butter. It is boiled, and 
allowed to become acid and to curdle, and then is 
sold The buffaloes milk is almost, always made into 
butter. Some of the curd-men boil it, others do not, 
and adhere obstinately to their custom. A man, 
whose father did not boil the milk when be was going 
to make butter, would incur severe disgrace were no 
to introduce into his economy this innovation; and on 
the contrary he who once has boiled milk will on no 
account omit that operation, neither has he any objec_- 
tion to make curds of boiled milk, the pomt of 

difficulty lies entirely in the buttM. 

The natives oonsider the Ghi that has bren 
prepared from boiled milk, both as of a suiwnor 
flavour and less liable to injury from being long kept; 
yet bv far the greater part is here prepar^ in the 
other* manner. The usual practice here is for the 
curd-man to deliver to the owner of the herd one ser of 
Ghi fov every twelve sers of milk thsit he received 
the man who tends the cattle, the remainder of the 
Ghi. and the curds, are the profit. It is said 
the winter eight sers of milk rive one ser of Ghi, 
while in spring ten sers of milk, and in the rainy 
season twelve sera ore required. At the latter time 
the cattle arc always in the villages, and the curds or 
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butter-milk can be sold, while in the former period 
the cattle are generally in Morang, and there is no 
sale except for the Ghi. The curd-men often pay 
for the milk in advance, and are enabled to do so by 
money which merchants advance, for few have a 
capital sufficient. 

The people use a good deal of milk merely boiled; 
for as it comes from the cow, it is considered too 
insipid; but they still more commonly use what h^ 
curdled by being allowed to stand until it sours. This 
is often done by the farmers themselvea, but still the 
preparing of this is the chief employment of the curd- 
men. The buttermilk (Matha) being only that of the 
buffalo milk is in no great quantity, especially as a 
considerable share is last in Morang. Very little dry 
curd (Cbhana) is used, but a very oonsiderable 
quantity of the insipissated milk (Mawa) is prepared. 

47. Those who prepare sweetmeats after the 
fashion of Bengal (Mayras), are con^^ to the 
capital and a few places on the east side of the 
district. 

48. The Halwais, who prepare sweetmeats after 
the Hindi fashion, are pretty numerous. In the north¬ 
east parts there are none of either of these profes¬ 
sions, which is not to be regretted, as their perform¬ 
ance is execrable. One of the Halwais preserves fruits 
(Morabba) in the same way as mentioned in 
Dinaipnr. 

49. In this district the Halwais prepare the Puya 
and Phulari, which in Dinajpur I have mentioned as 
giving employment to a separate profession. Here 
there are none who live alone by this art, which is 
carried on not only by the Halwai, but by the Bhujari 
or Bharbhunas, who also make the things that 
I have mentioned in Dinajpur i but some of them are 
known by diferent names. Here the proportion of 
pulse used by such people is much greater, and that of 
rice less, than in the two eastern districts, thii^ 
which they sell very commonly in the western parte is 
called Bhaka. It is a cake made of rice flour whi^ 
is teiled and eaten when cold. On the whole the 
various articles prepared by Bhujaris are more in 
jthan towards the east. The people who prepare 
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these things are mostly the women of poor families, 
all of whom prepare for themselves, and those men¬ 
tioned in the list prepare for sale. 

50. In every part the people grind their wheat 
and free the pulse from the integuments, and those 
who retail provisions (Modis) hire people to prepare 
what they want, but it is only in a few capital places 
that these operations form the sole occupation of any 
artists. They are here called Dalhari and Mayday 
Pesa. 

51. At the capital are seven houses of bakers 
(Nanwai), who prepare bread after the Muhammedan 
manner, which is fermented or leavened* They are 
also a kind of cooks, and sell ready-dressed meat, 
beef and mutton. Their oven is just the reverse of 
the European kind. It consists of a large jar of 
coarse potters' ware, in which a fire is kindled. The 
bread is atnck on the outside of the Jar. It is well- 
raised good bread, but always in flat cakes, the oven 
would not be sufficient to hake a thick loaf. 

52. 63. Butchers are of two kinds. The Bukur 
Kussab kill sheep or goate. The Kussab kill beef, 

54. In the capital are ten families of cooks 
(Bawarchi). who on great occasions are employed by 
the Moslems. We may judge of their skill by knowing 
that they are paid bv the man weight. The usual 
rate is eight annas for about every 82 lbs. of rice that 
they boil, the other articles go for nothing. Where 
lean tough fowls, kids, or goats are the only materials 
that can be procured, no doubt the Hindustani cookery 
answers better than the European, especially than 
the English ; but where the meat is tolerable, I ol^rve 
few Europeans that partake of these eastern dishes. 

(6) WOBEERS IN DURABLE MATEEIALS- 

55, In the dialect of Bengal carpenters are called 
Chhntar, and in that of Maithila, Barhai. They are 
pretty numerous, yet in most parts of this district 
they do not make the more common implements of 
agriculture, whidi is done by the blacksmiths. They 
make therefore chiefly household furniture, boats, and 
carts. 

e“ 
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The quantity of household furniture is undoubt' 
edly very small, iind the proficiency of the workmen 
still less than that of those towards the east. 
The number of bojits built is probably considerable; 
although from all the estimates which I revived, 
I cannot state it to be such. In ail the three district 
that I have yet surveyed, the people seem shy on this 
subject, and in general when the boats are found on 
the stocks, it is pretended that the workmen are 
brought from a distance. The building is cxinduct- 
ed on the same plan as towards the east, the merchant 
furnishes all the materials, and pays the workmens^ 
wages. There are no builders who will contract to 
finish a vessel, and still less any who build and take 
their risk of selling her. 

Perhaps the chief occupation of the carpenters 
in this district is the making carts or other wheel- 
carriages, in which they have shown considerable 
ingenuity, especially in fastening the wheels. These 
are suspended on a small iron spindle, supported 
between the carriage on the inside, and on the outside 
by two sticks, that are hung from above. DescriptionH 
of machinery being understood with difficulty, I have 
procured a model, on which no doubt. European 
ingenuity might make great improvements; hut the 
plan seems to have many advantages. Its principal 
excellence seems to consist in the method of suspending 
the wheels, by which the friction is made to all e<^ually 
on both sides, whereas with an axle-tree the friction 
is chiefly oblique, by which its effects seem to be greatly 
increased. A small Puraniya cart with two little 
wheels, and two oxen, will with ease carry 12 mans 
(96 8. \v.) when travelling at the rate of 12 miles a 
day. For short distances, they take a half more, and 
the driver always rides on his cart. The roiids 
although level o!re exceedingly rough, being either 
altogether unformed or miserably cut by the wheels, 
as thev consist entirely of earth. The carriage used 
by peraona of rank for travelling in. is exactly on the 
principle, but the carpenter does not make the 
body; that b constructed by tailors, or tent-makers 
In the model I have thought it umiceessary to add the 
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body, which may be of any shape that fancy or 

convenience may dictate. a 

A few carpentera in the north-west corner or tne 
district are employed in making Catechu. The wc^ 
is either brought from Morang, or they ^ ^ 
country when the fseason is favourable. They also 
work nt the other branches of their profession. 

56. Sawyers are here much more numerous than 
towards the'east. In Dulalgunj there ate &aid to 
1)0 about 200 houses and 400 men, the families ot 
arti beers being commonly numerofus. For employment 
thev go as far as Murshedabad. 

‘ 57 A great part of the carpenters are also 

turners, which enables them to complete the spinning 

wheel and bedsteads, the most common emploj-ment 
for the lathe; for the feet of bedsteads are usually 
turned. In the south-east corner seven fanulie.s make 
turning a separateprofession, and raake the same arti¬ 
cles with those of Dinajpur. I find that in giving an 
account of these I have fallen into two 
Katuva does not imply a cup, aa I ^^*5® 
but a bos with a cover, such as 
women to hold their red paint. Belan 

signify a basin, hut a rollmg-pm for kneading 

The potters of this district are inferior to 
those of Dinajpur, their ware being very bad, both 
coarse and brittle; vet in every part they procure a 
decent subsistence. They pt^rform^ their 
nearly in the same manner. At Bholabat they make 
exceeding neat square tiles for pavements. Some of 
S Sike toys for children, and are ^Ued 
Chehrasai. Except in the eastern parts it is not here 
the custom to offer at the shrines of saints ii^ges of 
hor^ made of baked clo^y; but. the imtteru m many 
narts of the district make images of the elephant, 
one of which is put on the ridge of every house '^ere 
there is a marriage, and remains until destroyed by 
accident. The images are truly wretched. 

i9 Those who mould images m clay for the 
celebraiion, of certain Hindu festivals are very rude 
workmen, partly Mails and partly wtmakers. i\a 
ouly one deity, Durga, is here lisuall) worshipped 
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aftfir this maimer, they have little emplo^'ment, aod 
that only at one season* of the year, 

60. The brickmakers are not so expert as in 
Dinaj pur, nor can any of them, so far as I saw, carve 
that materiaL Several people annually come from 
Nepal to make bricks and tiles, at wKich they are 
more dexterous than the lowlanders. 

01. The bricklayers are far from being good 
workmen. Several Nepalese are also employed in 
this line. They make very good walls of bricks and 
clay, blit never use plaster or lime, ivith which they 
are totally unacquainted. 

62. Those who collect shells and bum lime are 
not near ao numerous as in Ronggopur, a good deal 
of lime being imported from the south side of the 
Ganges, The workmen are of several different castes. 

03. Some men live by making handmiUs of 
stones, w'hieh they are said to procure from Faina. 
They also pick the surfaces of these stones to restore 
the necessary roughn^ after the stone has been W'om 
by grinding, but in most places this operation h 
performed by the carpenter, 

64, The workers in the precious metals are 
numerous, but are said to have little employment. 
One man, I was informed by the officers at Krishna- 
gimj, was one of the best native workmen that they 
had ever seen; but this is a very uncommon case. In 
general their work is extremely rude, and they have 
no capital. Several of the goldsmiths in this district 
engrave seals, but also practise the other branches of 
their profession. There is none who lives by 
engraving alone. 

65. There are veiy' few who make new vessels of 
copper, brass, or bell-metal, almost the whole of which 
are imported from Kang^ya and Murshedabad. 
The tradesmen of this district are chiefly employed to 
repair. 'I'hc few who make new vessels are said to 
do it by the hammer alone, and do not cast their 
work in moulds. It must be observed that, in the 
western parts of the district, the same names Kaaera 
and Thathcra are indiscriminately given to those who 
make vessels and thc^ w*ho make* ornaments of brass, 
pewter (Justah) or tin. I have therefore been under 
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the necesssity of joining the two professions under 
one head, because T had proceeded over a good part 
of the district before I was aware of the circumstances, 
thinking that the two professions, as in Bengal, were 
distinguished by different names. 

Here, as well as in Dinajpur and Ronggopur, 
among the Muhaminedan oopper'Smitbs are some 
artists who tin the inside of vessels nsed in cookery. 
They also work in other branches of the art, and do 
not form a separate class of tradesmen. This is an 
art introduced by the Motdema, and the Hindus have 
not yet had the sense to use vessels secured in this 
manner from the deleterious effects of the copper. 

At Puraniya in Abdullahuagar are ten ho\ise8 of 
copper-smiths, descended from Mohan Saha, "who only 
make the covers (Serposh) for the bowls of the imple¬ 
ment us^ for smoking tobacco. They are considered 
as ven' fine w’orkmen, and w'iil not instruct any 
interloper. Their work is chiefly used in the country, 
hut in Calcutta is in high repute, and sells dear. 
It is often inlaid with silver. One or two families 
confine themselves entirely to making that part of the 
instrument used in smoking tobacco, ivhicb holds the 
■water for cooling the fumes. 

66, At Puraniya, I had a full opportnnity of 
examining the prwess for making the compound 
metnt Ctilleii Bidri, in which the workmen of that 
town have acquired some celebrity,^ and by a sub¬ 
division of labour very unusual in India, have 
acquired some dexterity. I soon learned that I had 
l)een totally misinformed w'ith regard to the ingre¬ 
dients, and that the metal contains no iron. The 
workmen are usually divided into three classes, and 
twimetimea into four. One set melt and cast ^e 
metal; another turn it to complete the shape; a third 
carve and inlay the work with the silver; and a fourth 
give it a final polish, and stain the metal black, which 
is done in order to show the inlaid figures to advant¬ 
age, aud to conceal the tarnish which in time the 
metal would acquire. The same set of workmen 
ohen finish both of the last-mentioned operations. 

The grand component part, of the Bidri is the 
metal called hy the natives Justah, which is imported 
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hy sea, I believe from China. In my account of the 
former djRtricta I have called it pewter, hut I believe 
it is a toierably pure zinc, and the same with the 
Tu ten ago of the older chemical writers* but I have 
had no esonvenienoe for assaying it. The other 
ingredients are copper and lead. In the experiment 
that T saw, the workmen took 12,360 grains of 
Justah, 460 grains of copper, and 414 grains of lead. 
The greater part of the Jnstab was put in one earthen 
crucible; the lead, copper, and a small quantity of 
Justah were put in a smaller, which was covered 
with a cap of kneaded clay, in which a small perfora¬ 
tion was made. Both crucibles were coated outside 
and inside with cow-dung. A small pit dug, 
and filled with cakes of dry oow-dung, which were 
kindled, and when the fire had burned some time, the 
eniciblcs were put in, and covered with fresh fuel. 
When the wrorkman judged that the metals 
fuse(l, he opened the fire, took up the Fmall crucibw, 
and poured its contents into the larger, where the 
surface of the melted matter was covered with yellow 
scoriae. lie then to prevent calcination threw into 
the crucible a mixture of resin and bees’ wax, and 
having heated the alloy some little time, he poiired 
it into a moidd. w-hich was made of baked clay. 
work is now cieliver6cl to men wlio comptete the? snapo, 

bv turning it in a lathe. , , i. * 

11 then goes to another set of w’orkmen, who )^e to 
iiilav flowers or other ornaments of silver. These 
artists first rub the Bidri with blue vitriol (super- 
sulphate of copper) and water, which giv^ its surfa^ 
a black colour, but this is not fixed and is removable 
bv washing. It is intended as a means of enabling 
the workman more readily to distinguish the figures 
that he traces. This he does with a sharp-pointed 
instrument of steel. Having traced the figure, he 
cuts it out with small chisels of various shapes, and 
then with a hammer and punch fills the cavities with 
small plates of ailver. which adhere firmly to the 

^^^**^Thc work is then completed either by the same 
men or bv another set. A final polish is given to the 
whole by'rubbiug it, first with cakes made of shell lac 
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and powdered corundumt and then with ^ 
chariLl. When the i^oliBh has b^n 
permanent black slain is given to the Bid n by the 
following process;—Take of salammoniac « 

unrefinel nitre \ tola, of a saline procured from 
old mud walls l| tola. These are rubted wth a littte 
watrinto a palte. with which the Bidri is smeared^ 
Then it is rubbed with a little rape-seed od, ^d that 
with powdered charcoal. These /dowf^ to 
remain^four days, when they are washed away, and 
the Bidri is found of a fine 

affected by water, nor is the metal subject to rust. It 
yields littL to the hammer, and breaks when 
bpaten but is very far from being brittle, it is not 
nearly HO fusible as tin or as Justah. but melts more 

„aditv than made of Bidri are 

carts of the implements used for smoking tobacco, and 
ffiiS-TK>to. Many other thin^ are made, when 
commiSioned; but these are the oi3y articles for ^jj^ch 
a common demand. The art seems to ha^e 
been introduced by the Moguls from the west of I“dia^ 
The melters and turners make but poor 
iniayers and polishers receive high P.^y-, 
are usually made entirely by the peopte who sell them 
and who hire the workmen from day to day. 

^ 67. The people who make ornaments of tin are 
confined to the south-east corner of the district, where 
they are called Bako as well m Kangtihara. They are 
rin the same footing in Diiiajpur, ^ ^ 

63 Those who make flexible tuliea for smoking 
tobacco (Naychabbund) in the town of Puraniya, are 
oousidered as good workmen and make good wages. 

69. Those who make instruments from the co^a- 
nut shell for smoking tobacco do very little^ The slwlj 
is imported ready prepared, and a carpen^ is 
to tura the tube, which is made of wood The* 
mists therefore merely fit the tube to the 
ret-iil their work, 'fhree men in this line ^ve 
oaf jitsala of Rs. iKH), and import the shells. The others 

arc very i,iacksmiths have any celebrity. 

The -""'"■nn run merely make the ordinary implements 
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of agriculture, and finish the wooden work as 
well aa the parte made of iron. They are commonly 
paid in gram, make good wages, nud are constantly 
employed. The better workmen make very coarse 
knives and scissors, swords, sp>ears, lamps, locks, and 
such other hardware as is in demand; but all that has 
any pretension to goodness is imported. 

71. Cutlers are on the same footing as towards 
the east. 


(c) m.an’ufactcrers of cloth. 

72. The Dhunaru, or those who clean cotton by an 
instrument like a bow, are in this district very nume¬ 
rous. In some parts, as in Dinajpur and Honggopur, 
these people prepare that cotton only which is intended 
for quilte, but in some places they also fit it for being 
spun. They take a little cotton at a time, beat it, 
and give it at the markets to the women that spin, 
from whom they in exchange receive thread. The 
thread they again give to the merchant, and receive 
more cotton and a little money for surplus value of the 
thread. They have no capital, and are in general 
most abandoned drunkards. At Puraniya it was said 
that they bought the cotton wool at ^rs {85 s. w.) 
for the rupee, and sold the clean at 2^ sera (82| s. w.) 
for tho rupee. In cleaning, each ser of 85 s. w. is 
reduced only to 82^ s. w., for the operation is not done 
completely ^ as to fit the "wool entirely for being spun. 
On every rupee’s worth of cotton they have therefore 
a profit of 4^ annas, and a women can daily sell from 
1 to 2 rs. worth, which her husband has cleaned. 
When they choose to be sober and work, they tlierefore 
make very large profits, from 4 to 8 annas a day, 

73. No caste is here disgraced by spinning cotton, 
and a very large proportion of the women spin some 
every day, when their other occupations permit; but 
no ^al number sit constantly at their wheel. In the 
south-east comer some fine thread is made with the 
small iron spindle (Takuya), but by far the greater 
part is coarse, and is spun by a wheel. At Bhol^at it 
was stated that a woman who does not beat rice, and 
does no work but spin, cook, and look after her family, 
can in a month spin on the wheel If serg of middling 
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fine thread, which aeUs at ser for the rupee 1 r- 
2 annas 8 nice. She buys 5 sers of cotton with 
the seed, which costs 8 annas, and hei^lf 

through all the operations of cleaning and aptnmng. 
Her gain is 10| annas. The sens ^ o s. w. (1. 025 ly. 

A womau spinning fine thread with a spindle (no 
distaff) buys 1 ser of rough cotton, which gives ot 
wool prepared for spinning, and this gives of a 
ser of thread, worth one rup^. The wool here 
worth lA annas, her monthly profit will .he/14 A 
annas. It is chiefiy women of rank who spin m this 
manner, and these do no other work. 

The greater part of the thread is, however, made 
from the cotton wool that is imported from the west 
of India. At Dulalgimj the most comimn thread is 
worth n sers (80 s, w. or lb. 2.05 the ser for a rupee. 
The weaver usually gives 1* ser of the clean w(wl for 
1 ser of thread. 'U chhatak or A part is lost in the 
operation; the woman therefoie for spinning U ser of 
1^1 has chhataks of thread, wprth almtist IH 
annas; but she takes two months to spin this {plantity. 
3i sera of wool selling for a rupee, even' 100 rs. worth 
of this will produce 174 rs, worth of thread. Inis is 
about a fair state of the coarser kind of thread 

The native agents dependent on the Company s 
factory at English Ba^ar, whom 1 found very mtelli* 
infill from th© kindness of Mr. Sstoii, v©ry 
attentive, agreed sufficiently near with the accoimte 
given by the spinners of Bholahat. because they dealt 
in the fine threads, which sell at from 10 to 16 a. w, for 
the rupee. They say that the women in the vicinity 
of Kaligunj spin with a fine spindle made of bamboo, 
to which weight is given by a little ball of unbaked 
clay. The material is the cotton wool from the west 
of India, wliich in cleaning, for such fine thread, loses 
a quarter of its weight, and scarcely amounts to more 
than a sixteenth part of the value of the thread. 
Women, according to these people, at their usual wte 
of spinning clear only four annas a month, but if a 
wonian sat close and did no other work, she w'ould 

clear fifteen annas. ^ ^ 

We thus have the proportion of the value oi the 
raw material to that of the thread varying from 1 ;16 
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to 1:17-4. From the ignorance of accounts under 
which most of the laanufacturers labour, it becomes 
almost impossible to draw general results except by 
vague conjecture, and I often find occasion on such 
subjecte to change my opinion. I am persuaded that 
in Dinajpur I have made the average rate of pro^^ 
too high, having taken my estimates from the chief 
manufacturing value. I do not, however, think that 
I have overrated the total amount of the thread, and 
must therefore suppose that the quantity of raw 
material is greater and the profit of the spinners Icbs, 
The merchants dealing in cotton were indeed said, in 
a general way, to be very rich and to deal largely; but 
the quantity they stated as imported w’as small, and 
probably they wrere afraid, and concealed a great 

this district, I suspect the same has taken 
place. If indeed we allow the thread spun here 
worth I3,fi0,f>0n rs.—and I do not think, as I shall 
afterwards state, that it can be less—^and the value of 
the raw material to be three lakhs, it would leave a 
profit somewhat adequate to the nnmter of women that 
are supposed to he employed, but this would rai^ the 
proportion of the value of the thread to that of the 
raw material as 13 to 3. The value of the thread used 
in finer goods is said to be alwut 3,5/ .000 r?., and of 
this the raw material probably does not e?tcead one- 
tenth part. The remaining 9,43,0t>0 being coai«!. 
the raw material may make a half of the value; 
so that in all the raw material may he worth 
5.12,000 ra.—a vast deal more than the merchants and 
farmers stated. Both probably concealed a part, but 
I must confess that any increase of the raw material 
would, on such a quantity of thread, so much curtail 
the profits of the spinners that I doubt it cannot be 
admitted, without increasing also the quantity of 
doth and thread manufactured. 

I shall afterwards have occasion to mention that 
the weavers ‘state the produce of their looms 
uncommonly iow, indeed so low as to be totally 
iria<le(|uate to provide for their subsistence. They 
endeavour to account for this in a difFerent manner, 
hut I suspect that they weave more than 13,00,000 rs. 
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worth of yarn and that more raw material is used; for 
I do not think that we can allow the raw mateml to 
make less than 33 per cent, of the thread. 
stated nor that the vast number of women who spin 
[his district can gain less than /O.OO OOO^rs a year 
which would require at least to the value of 6 00,000 
rs. of the raw material. All these 
however, being conjectures incapable of proof .snail 
adhere to the statements that I received, especially as 
they are on the safe side of moderation. , 

‘ 74. Dyers are on the same footing as in Dmajpur. 
In the south-east corner about 50 houste (Bangkar) are 
employed for the weavers to dye silk thread with 
ind\g6 and lac. The remamder (Rungrez), scattered 
through the country, are chiefly 
turbans and girdles with perishable colours (turmeric 
and safflower), which are renewed occasionally as the 
cloth becomes dirty. These men make bi^ 
from 6 to 8 Ts. a month. In many parts the women 
on festivals dye their own clothes with safflower. 

I have nothing to add to the account of the processes 
that I have already given. The women also give a 
yellow colour to the old clothes, of which they make 
the quilts that are nsed in wild weather. This is done 
with the flowers of the Nyctmthes arbor trisits, but 

1 have not learned the process. 

1 have nothing to add to the account that 1 gave 
in Dinajpur concerning the process^ used by the 
weavers in dyeing, which are exactl^y the same on both 
sides of the Mahanonda, where the manufacture of 
dyed g^s prevails, 

75. The men who weave silk alone possess omy 
1*25 houses, and are said to have 200 loo^, They 
work chiefly thin coarse goods for wrapping round 
the waists of women and children, and worth mm 
Re. MO-O to Re. 1-12-0. The silk costs about 
Re 1-3-0- A man can make usually twelve pieces a 
month. The total value of 

be 48 600 rs.. and of the raw silk required 34,200 ra. 
These people are said to make 3.000 rs. worth of the 
Chikia silk, which is spun from the cocoons that have 

burst. 
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76. The weavers who make the clol^ of cotton 
and silk mixed, which are called Maldehi, are nearly 
on the same footing aa in Dinajpur. They work 
almost entirely the smaller pieces, from three to six 
rupees value, which are sent to the west of India by 
the Gosaing merchants. An estimate which I pro¬ 
cured from a very intelligent man so nearly agreed 
with the statement made at Dinajpnr that I place 
great reliance on its accuracy He said that the 
journeymen, as ^ere, received one-eighth of the value 
of their hire, and usually made from 2 to 2^ rs* a 
month, which would make the average rate of a loom, 
working l^ese coarser goods, 18 rs. a month. Of this 
the value of the silk is one-half, and of the cotton 
thread 

The whole manufactures of the banks of the 
Mahauanda near Maldch, although situated in 
different districts, are so intimately blended that, even 
after having examined both, I find it very diificull to 
form a con lecture concerning the share each poss^; 
and while in Dinajpnr I laboured under difficulties, 
the effects of wiiich I must now endeavour to obviate. 
I have reckoned the whole raw silk made on the banks 
of the Mahanauda in both districts to be worth 
7,43,000 rs., of which 1,SO,000 rs. belong to Dinaj- 
pur; in that district to the value of 63,000 rs. and in 
this district to the value of about 34.000 rs, are nsed 
for making cloths entirely of silk, while to the value 
of 6,000 rs. may be used in borders,^ strings, &c. 
leaving to the value of 6,40,000 rs. which is entirely 
woven into mixed goods; and, as this part of the 
material forms one-half of the cost, the whole amount 
will be worth 12,80,000 rs. 

Now I was assured by a Gosaing, who had made 
a fortune by trade and had purchased an estate, that 
his brethren residing in this district annually send 
about 1,000 bales to the west of India. These are 
commonly valued at 650 rs. a bale, because they pay 
the transit duties by value; but their actual cost here 
is 800 rs., making in all 8,00,000 rs, The exports from 
Maldeh were stated at 2,50,000 rs., making in all 
10,50,000 rs. and leaving a deficiency of 2,30,000 ra. 
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Perhaps 30,000 rs, worth is used here and in 
Dinajpur, some is sent from this district to Mursheda- 
bad and Calcutta, and the goods said to have been 
exported from Ma!deh have probably been valued at 
the custom-house rate. These accounts therefore, 
derived from agricultural and cominercial calcula¬ 
tions, agree so well that thcY strongly confirm each 
other. Allowing therefore the exports and internal 
consiunption of Dina j pur in mixed cloth alone to 
amount to 3,00,000 rs., which would consume the whole 
silk raised on that side of the river, we must allow 
that about 07,000 rs. worth of raw' silk are sent to 
Dinajpur for goods made entirely of silk, and for 
borders; but this was not mentioned in my account of 
that district. We must also suppose that abont 
10,80,000 rs. worth of mixed goods are Tvoven in the 
district of Puraniya, It w’as stated that in the 
vicinity of English Bazar about 7,000 looms are 
employed in this manufacture, belonging to about 
4,300 bouses, but of the 7,000 looms oidy about 3,000 
are coustantly employed. These will make annually 
6,48,000 rs. Allowing the others to be employed half 
the year, they will make 4,32,000 rs., in all 10,80.000 
r>s. 

1 am inclined, however, to think that the export 
of r{iw silk to Dinajpur from this district is more 
considerable, and that the proportion of the goods 
woven there is greater, for the people in making their 
estimates of the exports seemed to be guided entirely 
by the place where the merchant resided. The 
difference, however, w'ould be so immaterial that it 
will not be necessary to make any alteration; the 
surplus silk imported, and not noticed in my account 
of Dinajpur, would nearly balance any addition to the 
export of cloth that could be allowed. I shall not 
therefore in this district mention the cloth imported 
from Maldeh, nor the silk exported. Almost the 
whole silk-w'eavers are extremely necessitous, and 
involved in debt by advances. 

77. The Patwars, who knit silk strings, are 
much on the same footing as in Bonggopnr. None 
of them are good artists. 

78. The weavers of cotton are pretty numerous, 
and are mostly employed to work veiy coarse goods 
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for country use. The only fine manufacture is that 
of a beautiful white calico called Khasa, about forty 
cubits long and from two to three cubits broad, and 
worth from 6 to 15 ra. a piece. Formerly the 
Company dealt to a considerable extent in this kind 
of manufacture, but in the year 1808^09 the cloth 
sent to Knglish Bazar was only 1,100 pieces, worth 
unbleached 8,000 rs„ and I believe that this was 
chiefly if not solely intended to supply the private 

use of individuals. , ..... 

The weavers of these goods live in the divisions 
of Kharwa, Nehnagar, Dangrkhora and Gorguribah, 
that is on the low lands near the Mahananda iind 
Nagar, and may have about 3,500 looms, of which 

2 400 are wrought by men who could weave such goods 
as the Company would receive. These formerly were 
w'ont to make one piece a month for the Conipany, 
and at their spare time wrought common goods for 
country use. The money advanced by the Company 
was a regular supply, which they were anxious to 
receive, although wheuever they got other emploj^ 
meat they made higher wages; but they finished 
their engagement with the Company when no other 

employment offered. t. j 

S'everal private native traders from Mursh^a- 
bad and Calcutta now make advances for about 
1 50 000 rs. Some is sent to Dinaj pur nnd 
and’a good deal is consumed in the district. They 
may now weave in all to about the value of 

3 00 000 rs , of which the value of the thread 'will 
aJno^ut to three-quarters. At other times they work 
for the weekly market, chiefly pieces 36 cubite lou^g 
bv 24 broad, which eontain from 800 to 900 th^ds 
in the warp, and are worth from 2| to 3i rs, Tw^ 
thirds of the value arises from that of the thread. 
A man. his wife, and a boy or girl, can make 12 rs^ 
worth in a month, and have 4 re. profit. This class 
of weavers, on the whole, may nmke to the ^^lue of 
aLt 12 rs. a moBth. and the thread anil probably 
coat about ts. The advancea have 
necessitous; and a large proportion have no capital 
to. buy thread, but when they do not receive advances. 
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work by the piece, the good women of the vicinity 
furnishing the material. 

In other places the goods are ail coarse for 
country use, the greater part of the thread is 
purchased, and the weaver sells at the market what 
he makes every' week. The following estimates weie 
given of the ^nuai labour of a man assisted by his 
wife to wind and warp. The estimate was formed 
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This gives on an average rather less than 109 is. 
a year, for the value which is made by each loom. 
The reason of so small an amount is allied to be the 
uncommon sloth of the people. By the small profits 
of their business they can pay the rent of a good 
farm, which they cultivate by means of those who 
take a share ol the crop, and they live on the 
remainder. It is probable, however, that they arc 
not quite so lazy as they pretend, and that in fact 
they w'eaved more than they allowed. 

On the above grounds 3,500 looms, employed 
occasionally in finer work, will make cloth to the 
value of 5,06,000 rs,, of which the thread costs 
3,57,000 rs. The 10,000 looms employed on coarse 
goods will make cloth to the value of 10,89,500 rs. 
of which the thread costs 7,05,500 rs. Even allowing 
the weavers to have report^ the full amount of their 
latmur, the total value of the thread must therefore 
be at least 11,22,600 rs. besides a very considerable 
quantity (1,57,500 rs.) used in mixed cloth, and some 
for various other purposes, so that the total amount, 
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exclusive of a little imported, cannot be leas than 

13.00,000 rs. , ■ j 

Among the ootton-weavera above-mentioned, there 
are in the north-east comer of the district about 
80 houses of Chapala, who are said to have 90 l^tna 
employed in weaving checkered cloth, such as I have 
described in giving an account of the adjacent parts 
of Ronggopnr. This manufacture seems to almost 
entirely confined to the small space near the^upper 
parts of the Karatoya and Mahananda. which is to 
DC regrett^, as it forms a much neater dr^ for the 
women than plain unbleached linen. Besides th^ 
professional weavers, some fanners towards the 
frontier of Dmaipnr keep a loom, and oce^ionally, 
when at leisure, weave cotton cloth; but thys custom 
is not near so prevalent as in the district above men¬ 
tioned, I heard indeed only of 500 such persons, me 
whole of whose labours do not probably ejcos^ the 
value of in.OOft rs, Tn this district also about 100 
barbers keep a loom, for weaving cottou cloth at their 

Tlw number of women who flower muslin 
with the needle is quite inconsiderable, and they are 

confined to English Bazar. 

80 The weavers of cotton carpets (Sutrunjt) are 
confined to the capital, and the nature of their ma^- 
facture is much the same as at Ronggopur. l 
most common size is four cubits by two, and such are 
oBed for bedding. There nre two men to eneh tom. 
and these take two days to make a piece. The tar^u 
coats nine annas, the dyeing one anna, and the c^j^t 
sells for a rupee; allowing the men therefore to work 
300 days in the year, they ^11 in that 

150 rs.‘ wor^, of which 84 rs, 6 a. will be the toIu^s 
of thread, 9 rs. 6 a. the charge of dyemg, and ofl rs. 
4 a. the price of labour, giving only ^ rs. 2 a. tor 
each man; but this is greatly underrated. Th^ men 
have no land, and their annual expenditure is 
certainly not less than 42 rs. and more probably la 

4S r^' ■ t 

81 The tape-makers (l^ewa^ga^), are entirely 

confined to the capital. Their work is ex^ing y 
coarse, mostly like girths for horses’ saddles, but 
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greatly mferior to that in strength and neatness, 
The same people make also tent ropes of cotton. 

82. Id the north-east corner of the district the 
manufacture of sackcloth from the Corekoms is very 
important, and gives employment to a very great 
proportion of the women in that part. On all the 
eastern frontier a great proportion of the women are 
clothed in the coarse linen made of this material, of 
w^hich there may be annually consumed to the value 
of 70,000 ra. None of it is dyed. In the cold 
weather the poor cover themselves by night, and often 
by day, with a sackcloth rug, and the rich usually put 
one under their bedding, but the demand for this 
purpose is not so general as in Honggopur. The 
annual consumption may be 30,000 rs. 

The quantity required for tobacco bags ia very 
trifling, and does not exceed in value 1,000 ra. ^ The 
quantity required for the exportation of grain ia not 
great, because wheat, pulse, and oil-seeds, and even 
a great deal of rice are usually stowed in bulk; but 
a great deal of this description of sack-cloth is sent 
to Calcutta, Patna, and Pachagar in Ronggopur, 
To the former is sent to about the value of 25,000 rs., 
to the second 12,000 rs., and to the latter and its 
vicinity 35,000 rs. The quantity required for grain, 
sails, etc., in the district may be worth 15,000 ra. 
Total 87,000 rs. 

For pack-saddles the quantity required may be 
worth 1,500 rs. What is used for packages and pack- 
saddles in thb district, amounting to 18,000 rs., is 
chiefly made by the petty traders (SungrH who are 
employed to purchase the commodities. There is a 
little (perhaps 8,000 rs.) imported from Morang, the 
remainder is wrought by the women of the Koch tribe. 
The number of looms, which they are said to employ, 
is mentioned in the Table. 

B3. The chintz-makers are on the same footing 
as in Dinajpur. 

84. Blanket-weavers are of two kinds : first, the 
Gangreri, who rear the long-tailed sheep. Some 
men have no flocks, and live entirely by weaving, 
others have both looms and flocks, and others have 
flocks and no looms. All however rent arable lands, 

69 4 
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because owiutt to the frequent^ of disea^, the 
produce of their flocks and consequently of their looms 
IS extremely uncertain. At present, owing to the 
scarcity oi wool, few can find employment as 
weavers. 

The wool of the two first shearings from every 
young sheep is separated into white and black, and 
IS woven into blankets. That of the first 
shearing, and some of the finest of the second, is 
woven without dyeing; but some of the second shear¬ 
ing that is white, or of an. indifferent black, is dyed 
of the latter colour. All the wool of the subs^tient 
shearings is mixed, and is spun and woven without 
distinctLou, so that if properly mixed the colour 
should be grey, but no pains is bestowed on this, and 
in the same blanket sO'ine threads are black, some 
grey, and some while, all irregularly disposed. The 
goods are indeed very unseemly, but of great advant¬ 
age to the poor, who are exposed to the winter cold, 

or to the rain. , . » 

There are two processes used for dyeing the wool 
black. First take | set (1 lb.) of the Babur fruit 
(Trees no. 73), beat it, and boil it for three hoars in 
10 or 12 serg of water, so that one-fourth evaporates. 
Pour this upon the blanket, which is put in a sm^ 
pit in the earth, and is then covered up. Before we 
blanket is put into the earth, it is first washed with 
cold and then with hot water. When it is taken out, 
it is washed again with cold water. The dye l pre¬ 
sume is the iron contained in the earth, w*hich the 
astringency of the Babur pods fixes. The second dye 
is the fruit of the Tairi used in the same manner. 
The Tairi is the same species of C<Esalfinia that in 
Diuajpur is called ChamoUoti. 

The women tease, and spin the wool on the 
common sinall wheel; the men warp, and weave on the 
fintne miserabie loom that is usea for making sack- 
doth. The cloth is therefore woven in very narrow 
dips (Patis), from seven to five of which are usually 
stitched toother to form a blanket. The blankets 
made of the first quality of wool usually contain 
seven breadths, and are f rom 3i to 3^ cubits wide by 

or 0 in length. They weigh, when ready, about 
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34 sera or 7 lbs., and require 4 sera or 8 Iba. of wool. 
They sell from 2 to 2^ rs., and a man and woman 
require fifteen days to make one. Wool of the second 

? uality is woven into blankets of six breadths, being 
rom 4 or 4| cubits long by 2i broad. One requires 
3 sers of wool, and occupies the man and woman ten 
days, This Idnd sells from 24 to 22 annas each. 
The third kind requires 2 bctb of wool, and contains 
five breadths. It ia 4 cubits long by 2^ broad, and is 
wrorth r. A Trt.tn and woman make six in a month. 
This, being made of the coarse wool, ia by far the 
principal object. The wool, good and bad, ia bought 
at three sera for the ruj^, and afterwards sorted. 
The wool for six coarse pieces will cost 4 rs., and the 
price of the goods being 7^ rs. the man and woman have 
3^ rs. for profits. They make a little more on the 
finer goods, but not enough to make up for times when 
they cannot work, the above estimate allowing for no 
leisure time. These weavers are very inferior in skill 
to those of the south of India. 

The other blanket-weavers do not keep sheep, 
but purchase the woo! of the common sheep of Bengal 
(Bhera, Bheri). Their blankets are as bad as those 
made by the shepherds; but it is to be regretted that 
the people have not extended toward the east, where 
the wool is entirely lost. The women buy, wash, and 
dry the wool; the men spin and weave it. They give 
one pan of oowrries for the wool of each sheep, and 
it requires from 20 to 25 fleeces to make a blanket 
5 cubits long by 3 wide. The blanket sells at from 12 
to 16 annas. The raw material, therefore, amounts 
to iVs pnrta of the value of iJie goods. If they could 
procure a sufficient quantity of wool, each man and 
woman might make four blankets a month, which 
would give about two mpeM for their wages. The 
number of sheep in their vicinity, however, does not 
alwavs admit of a constant employment, and at 
intervals they collect shells and make lime, or work 
as day labourers. There is, indeed, another reason 
for their working merely at intervals. The blankets 
are only saleable in the cold weather, and they are 
too neceasitnus to he able to work at anything for 
which they have not an immediate demand. 
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{ d ) manufacturers of sugar. 

85. The manufacture of sugar is at very low ebb, 
is conducted on the same plan as at Honggopur; 
hut ab^t one^half of the raw matenal is procured 
from Dinajpur. The whole is consumed in the 
country, and is far from being adequate to its 
supply. 


(e) MANUFACTURERS OF rNDIGO. 

86. I have little to add to wliat I have said on 
thi.4 subject in Dinajpur and Honggopur, The 
factories and machinery are in general on a larger 
^ale than in Ronggopnr, but are in general less 
judiciously oonstructecl, and on a more expensive 
scale. Much of the water is raised by pumps. The 
only superiority that they have is in the vats being 
covered. Near the Kosi some of the factories have 
vats constructed entirely of Sal timber, I am told 
that even where the timber is cheapest, on the Morang 
frontier, a pair of anmll vats, the steeper 28 feet by 
16, and 4 feet deep, with the necessary apparatus will 
cost Rs. 2,400, which is more than if it were built of 
brick, and the annual repairs are enormous. The 
wooden vats are however said to make the best indigo. 

The manufacturers in many parts here, as I have 
said, give only one anna for the bundle of weed, but 
the bundle is smaller than in Ronggopnr, and the 
manufacturer cuts and carries it home, and owing 
to the frauds to which he is subject, this costs as 
much as the weed. I am told also that at least one- 
third of each bundle consists of grass, which will in 
^me measure account for the small quantity of 
indigo procured from a given number of bundles, that 
I have stated in the account of the agriculture. 
These, together with heavy losses by had debts and 
large outstanding balances, seem to me the natural 
result of giving for the weed a price far below its 
i^lii^ that is far inferior to the cost of raising it. 
Yet by far the most successful planter has adopt^ 
He indeed had vevy long experience 
of the natives, and may be supposed to know well the 
manner of proceeding that is suited to their idea.si 
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the plan, however, appears to me so likely to he 
ruinous to all parties that I consider bis success as a 
mere accident. 

In my account of the agriculture I have already 
mentioned whatever has occurred to me respecting 
the subject of indigo manufactured both after the 
method of Europe and after that of India. 

(/) manufacturers of salts. 

87. In this district the people who manufacture 
^ Beldars, that is, men who use the hoe; 
out all ^Jdars do not make salt, nianv are employed to 
nig tanks and to make roads. The number of those 
Who can make salts is estimated at above 500 houses. 
Their chief employment in the fair season is to make 
saltpetre. In the rainy season they weed, reap, and 
perform other operations of husban^lry for daily hire. 
f>ome years ago the Company suddenly withdrew the 
advances for saltpetre, aud the monopoly in that 
article rendered the business illegal. The people, of 
tourse, made privately as much as they could s^; but 
this quantity not giving them sufficient employment, 
they betook themselves to prepare culinary salt 
(muriate of soda) from a saline earth that is found 
in many parts of the district. 

It may indeed be convenient and in some respects 
gnomical for the Company, when a reduction in the 
quantity of the saltpetre investment is necessary to 
a^ndon entirely a certain number of the factories, 
^wiaUy those that are the least productive; but this 
wih not only distress exceedingly many individuals, 

* 1 ^"**'*®” tile inploymeut L 

which they have been aeeuatomed, and which thnu^ 

b^mes illegal; but wiU also be always attended with 
oons^uent^ similar to those above Mentioned The 
p^ple will not ^oose to starve, and will run many 
risks in wntraband work. Throwing into prison 
peopk m this condition is doing them a kmdn&m. 

The whole of lie Company’s advances for cloth 
were always so trifling, when compared with the 

that 

change made in their system of advances could only 
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produce temporary evils, sucli as arise to all manufac¬ 
turers from the occasional stagnations of trade to 
which they are always subject; but with the Beida^, 
the suddenly withdrawing the advances is to deprive 
them of the means of subsistence. They are not only 
unemployed by the Company, but are prohibited from 
working for any other person. The Company ^so, 
by the illicit business that of necessity follows, is a 
considerable loser. TVhen the investment of salt- 
pctere is therefore to be diminished, a certain 
deduction from each factory, I am persuaded, would 
be more advisable; as then a few men only in ea^ 
place would be suddenly thrown idle, ^d these would 
readily find other employment. This year, 1809- 
1810, the Company has restored the manufacture to 
this district. It was not therefore known, when 
1 travelled through it, to what extent the produce 

would attain. ^ * 

In this district nitre is never found in the soil at 
a distance from houses. The natives consider it ^ 
entirely tlie produce of cows* urine, and during the 
whole dry season, where the soil is favourable and 
wherever cows are kept, it effloresces on the surto. 
The only thing requisite seems to be a clay soil, w’hich 
prevents the animal matter from being suddenly 
absorbed. The Beldars therefore frequent the farm¬ 
yards, and scrape the surface of the ground wherever 
the cattle have stood, and this may be repeated every 
third or fourth day. The people who have mo&t 
cattle, being either pure Hindus or Moslems of rank, 
have an aversion to allow this operation, as they 
either abominate the Beldars as impnre or are jealous 
of their prying near the w'omen. The Beldars, there¬ 
fore, meet with considerable difficulty in procuriiig 
a quantity sufficient; and w^onld obtain very little in 
that way, were not they in the employ of the 
Company, whose agent protects them. They have 
therefore reoonrse to another method. 

Between the middle of July and the middle of 
September they repeatedly plough a plot of groimd, 
and throw on its surface all the earth, from which 
saline matter had been separated by filtration. This 
earth is called Sithi. They then daily collect as 
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many cattle upon the plot as they can, end keep them 
there as long as posslMe- About the end of October 
the nitre begins to effloresce, and the surface of the 
plot may be scraped once in four days, so long as the 
fair weather continues. The earth scraped from the 
field gives less nitre than that procured from farm¬ 
yards, but the nitre of the latter contains more 
impurities. In order to avoid offence, the method of 
procuring the saline earth by ploughing a field seems 
to be preferable. The quantity of ground and 
expense is considerable, for from one to two acres are 
quite insufflcient to supply a Kuthi or set of works, 
and a great deal of labour would be saved, which is 
now b^tbwed in bringing the saline earth from a 
distance. The lands for the purpose now belong to 
the Company. The only dimculty is to procure 
cattle; but the whole people of the village would, in 
all probability, consent to allow their cattle to stand 
on the plots' half an hour, morning and evening, 
rather than submit to the intrusions of the Beldars, 
-which however constitute a service that long-estab¬ 
lished custom has rendered legal. 

The Beldars allege that they have another process 
by which they can procure nitre. After having 
boiled the brine twice, and taken from it the saline 
matter that subsides, there remains a thick brine 
which they call Jarathi. The Beldars say that they 
spread out some of the earth procured in filtering the 
brine, and on this pour the Jarathi. After two days^ 
exposure to the air this may be again lixiviated, and 
produces a brine containing saltpetre. The native 
agent of the Company at Gondwara, however, assured 
me that the Jarathi is chiefly employed to obtain an 
impure culinary salt, which ^e nativ^ call Beldari 
Nemak, the use of which being prohibited, it is of 
course smuggled, and mixed with the salt procured 
from the south. This indeed some of the Beldars 
confessed was the case, although they alleged that 
they usually mixed the Jarathi with the earlh left by 
lixination (Sithi), as above described. The saline 
earth procured by mixing the evaporated brine (Jara¬ 
thi) wUh the Sithi is ^11^ Bechuya, and before 
water is filtered though it, is usually mixed with the 
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Cheluya, or earth procured from the farmyard or 
cultivated plot; but both it is said would separately 
give saltpetre. 

The whole operation of hltering and boiling is 
performed in the open air, by which occasional losses 
are suffered, especially in spring, when there aie 
often heavy showers that curtail the season. A shed, 
25 cubits long by 16 wide, would enable a family to 
reserve as much saline earth as would give tiem 
employment to boil the whole year. At present in 
general they work only six months; but in the 
remainder of the year there is abundance of employ¬ 
ment in agriculture. The chief advantage of the 
shed is that it enables them to turn the Jarathi, or 
ley remaining after evaporation, to better advantage. 
The Beldars say that if mixed with the earth called 
8ithi, exposed for some days to the air, and then 
collected in heaps for some weeks or months, the pro¬ 
duce of nitre is great, and some rich men have sheds 
for this purpose. 

The apparatus, as usual, is very simple, A cir- 
cidar vessel called a Kuthi, about three feet in 
diameter and one foot deep, is formed of unbaked clay 
on the surface of the ground. A small hole in thie 
bottom at one side allows the water poured into the 
vessel to flow into a pot, which is placed in a hole 
formed by the side of the vessel. A little straw 
having been put on the bottom of the Kuthi, it is fiTIpd 
with a saline earth, which is well trodden with the 
feet, and a quantity of water is filtered through it, 
sufficient to produce a strong brine. The peo^e do 
not seem very careful to extract the whole saline 
matter, nor by repeated filtratiouB to saturate the 
water, The last is a gross neglect in the economy of 
the operation, the former is perhaps of little conse¬ 
quence, as the same earth is always again used, and 
owing to the saline matter which it is allowed to 
retain, in all probability becomes the sooner impreg¬ 
nated, At any rate it is notorious tW all earth, 
which has onoe contained nitre, more readily than 
any other favours its generation. 

Some of the Beldars inform me that tliCT alwavs 
mix the ashes of straw with the saline earth, in the 
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proportion of one-twentieth part. Others allege that 
this is by no means necessary, and that the operation 
may be performed without any addition. They how¬ 
ever confess that they usually put a small ouantity of 
aahes ou the straw that lines the bottom of uie filtering 
vessels (Kuthi), which, they say, makes the brine flow 
more readily. They also add* some ashes when the 
saline earth is very dry. It is very doubtful whether 
there is lime in tfie soil, and most certainly none is 
ever added. In India, therefore, lime would not 
seem to be necessary to the generation of nitre, as is 
all^d to be the ca^ in Europe, 

The brine procured by filtering water through the 
earth is called Ras. This is evaporated in earthen 
pots of hemispherical form. Six for each Kuthi are 
supported contiguous to each other in two rows, over 
a cavity in the earth that serves as a fire-place, and the 
fuel, chiefly stubble, is thrust under by a small slope 
at one end, while the smoke goes out by an opening 
that is formed opposite. While the brine is boiling, 
a woman who attends the fire stirs the pots ooca* 
sionall}' ivith a small broom, fixed at right angles to 
a stick. Thie removes the froth called Khari, which 
like the lev (Jarathi) is mixed with the earth called 
Sithi, and according to the native agent greatly 
increases the quantity of nitre which that yields; but 
the Beldars allege that it might be made into a kind 
of salt called Khari Nemak, which is prohibited. 

^ I suspect that this prohibition has arisen from 
an idea of the Khari and ^Idari salts bein^ the same. 
That such a mistake has been made, I think highly 
probable; because in a correspondence between the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade and Mr, Smith, 
1 observe that the salt which is prepared by the 
Beldars of this district is by both gentlemen called 
Kharu Neemuck or Caree Noon. Both the native 
agent of the Commercial Resident and the Beldars 
assured me that the two salts are different, and that 
the whole Khari Nemak used in the district is 
imported from Patna. They could have no interest in 
deceiving me. as the preparing culinaiy salt is still 
more illicit than making nitre. The Khari Nemak 
sold in the markets is an impure sulphate of soda, and 
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could never be employed as a seaaoning for food, but 
ia highly nsefut as a medicine both for man and beast; 
and if 1 am right in supposing that the prohibition 
has arisen from this mistake, it ^ould certainly be 
removed. 

Tli'lien the evaporation has been carried to a 
certain length, the brine is taken out and allowed to 
cool. Then the nitre subsides, leaving a brine which 
is again put into the boilers, and treated in the same 
manner. When the evaporation is complete, this brine 
is again cooled, and deposits more saltpetre, which is 
called Kahi. The brine or ley that remains is again 
evaporated, and deposits a third kind of nitre called 
Tehela; but all the kinds are sold intermixed. The ley 
that remains after the third boiling is the Jarathi 
above mentioned. 

The saltpetre (Abi) thus procured is exceedingly 
impure, and is delivered to the Company’s native 
agent at two rs. for the man. The native agent at 
Gondwara and the Beldarg differ very much con¬ 
cerning the weight. The former says that the man 
contains 40 sers of 92 s, w, or is nearly 94| lb. (94,45); 
the latter maintain that the man contains 8 Pasures, 
each holding 7^ sers of 72 s. w., or is near 111 !b. 
(110.88). The Company’s ^ent dissolves the crude 
nitre (Abi) in water, frees it from many impurities, 
and again evaporates it, prodneing the Kuhni or 
common saltpetre, such as is exported by the Company. 
In this operation the salt loses a quarter part, and the 
expense may be accurately known by the books of the 
factory. 

The proper attendants at one Kuthi, according 
to the Company’s agent, ate three men to collect and 
lixiviate the s^ine earth, and one woman to collect 
fuel and manage the hre; and where he sees that a 
family is active and has such a number of hands, ho 
advances 40 rs. He therefore expects that, in the 
course of the season, they will make 20 maiis. This 
is a very poor reward for six months’ labour of four 
people, and implies clearly to me that the Beldars 
carry on an illicit gain, I was indeed assured by one 
of the Beldars that a maul, his wife, and a boy or girl 
able to work, the usual strength of a family, could 
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make from four to sis matis a moDth. A good deal 
is therefore probably smuggled, especially to Nej^, 
The account which the workmen give of the 
manner of making the culinary salt, called Beldari 
Nemak. is as followsThey observe that in certain 
places, especially old mango groves, the cattle m dry 
weather are fond of licking the surface of the earth, 
and then they know that the earth of the plaw is 
saline Every old mango grove contains more or le^; 
hut it is also found in many waste plac^, Ihe 
Beldars scrape ofi the surface, lixiviate, pour the brine 
on some straw, and allow it to evaporate, when tne 
straw is found to be covered with a s^ne emorescenc*. 
The straw is then burned, the ashes are lixina^, 
and the brine evaporated to dryn^. The result is 
the Beldari Nemak, which although it must be a very 
impure material is sold for 4 rs. a ma», and mixed 
with the sea salt brought from Calcutta. _ ^ 

1 have already mentioned that tl^ ley Training 
after the extraction of nitre (Jarathi) may be mixed 
with earth, and if treated in the same maimer with 
the saline matter found in old mango groves, will 
yield the culinary salt called Beldari Nemak; but it 
IB alleged that, % a long exposure to air, the saline 
nmtter of the earth and ley mixed is converted into 

*^'^'^The whole subject relative to the Beli^ri and 
Khart Nemak, both being illicit, is very difficult of 
investigation. Once when in Tirahut 
similar process given for the preparation of the latter, 
but the cattle licking the earth is a pretty clear proof 
that the saline earth here contains a muriate and not 
a sulphate of soda. And the Beldars here aU^ that 
the lUiari Nemak is made from the scuminmgs and not 
from the ley. The process in both cases may probaWy 
be similar. The use of burning the straw in to is 
operation is not evident, the basis of both Kn:^i 
Nmak and culinary salt teing soda, and not potash. 

I have procured specimens of all the saline sub- 
slauces to which I have alluded, and their ai^ysis wiU 
throw much light on the subject; but as yet I have had 
no opportunity of having the processes conducted with 
the accuracy that would be necessary. 


CHAPTER III. 


Commerce—Exports and Imports, 

Here, as in the two districts formerly surveyed, 
1 have beea under the necessity of proceeiimg by con¬ 
jecture founded on what was statetl by the mer^ants, 
and other mteiligent people. Such statements, as 
^gbt be naturally expected, often are widely different 
irons oth^r, I ii^v@ selected such es app^arfid to 
me^mtet probable. Here I have included the cattle, 
Md the g^s sold at the fairs on the banks of the 
uanges. The former are too important to be with 
propriety omitted, and the fairs are the chief means 
of intercourse between the two neighhnnring districts 
of Ihiraniya and Bhagalpur. I shall now proceed to 
make wme observations on the different articles 

The rice formerly was mostly sent to Murahedabad 
and Its vicinity; but in this year, 1810. most of it has 
^ne to Patna, where thare haa been a scarcity, A 
Uttle goes to Shotan froro Udhrail, The rice that is 
imported comes mostly from the territories of Nepal, 
but at Dimiya a good deal comes from Tirahut and 
m the manufacturing districts near the Mahananda 
some IB brought from the district of Dinajpur. 

A almost ail sent to Murshedabad. 

A litUe fine is imported from Patna, chiefly for the 
use of Europeans. 

1 '* J**® exported is mostly sent to Murshedabad, 

a little to Dhaka. A little of a finer quality than 
usual IS imported from Patna. 

The seeds for yielding oil are sent mostly to 
Murahedabad. A part of the imports are from the 
north-west corner of Tirahut, and a smaller part 
lie territories of Morang. The oil is sent to 
Bhagalpur and Murshedabad. That imported is from 
Dinajpur. 

. r^ard to prepared butter {Hhi) the accounts 

given by the natives were so grossly underrated that 
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their statements entirely aside, I have 
already had occasion to mention how far their state- 
ment of the milk falls short of the accounts giveii b? 
the author of the Remarks on the Husbandry of 
rfengal, and that they seemed to me to have concealed 
a great part of the produce; but allowing that their 
statement of the milk is true, the quantity of flhi 
exported must be pretty considerable, although iey 
are not willing to allow of more than the most trifling 
^antjty, aD of which, they say, comes from Morang. 
With regard to the last circninstance, I would observe 
that as the whole cattle belong to this district, I look 
upon the Ghi as exported from the dairies of their 
owners, and allow of none from Morang, although a 
^all (mantity is no doubt made there and brought 
nere. The cattle of Morang are not able to support 
Nepal, and probably all the rent paid for the biiffalMs 
IS not ndequate to make up deficiencies* 

the cows’ milk to supply tha 
inhabitants with curds and the other preparations 
that are u^. and all the buffalo milk to £e Sde into 

the errors on 

one side will be nearly balanced by those on the other, 
1 then make a most ample allowance of prepared 
butter for the tonsumption of the district, ancf suppose 
that the reminder is exported to Murshedabad^d 
Calcutta. Some is imported from Patna to parts of 
the mstnct where there are few buffaloes. 

import^ is all dry, mostly from 

a 

Anrf Tof from Yasor (Jessoie, Hennell) 

shells are brought from 
Mui^shedabad. The latter are used for mak^ff 
implements to smoke tobacco. making 

nc ^ ^ Morang and some to 

Mur^l^abad. A little is imported from Dinajpur 

Ren Jm ‘ sported from Yasor (Je^ire, 

S at PatD^ C^pBny'. 

n are the only things sold 

the Jhalwalehs that are exported or immrted 
They are sent to Murahedabad and Calcutta A 
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little of both is bioiight from Patna, a large share of 
the ginger is brought from the part of Morang that 
is subject to Nepal. 

The goods sold by Pasaris or druggists com¬ 
prehend the following articles :— 

1. Black pepper. 2. Spices, including the 
email cardamom of Malabar, cloves, nutmeg, mace ^d 
cinnamon. 3. Camphor, 4. Asafoetida. 5, Paints 
—^vermilion, yellow, cinnabar, bine and green vitriols, 
verdigris, rouge for ladies’ feet and hands (A)ta), 
Peuri, red starch of Zedoary root (Abir), white lead, 
prepared mica (Khari), and chalk, 6. Quicksilver. 
7. Tin leaf. 8. Sandalwood. All the above come 
from Murshedabad. A little goes to Morang, 

9. Seed of Ajoyan (Coriander), ^ Mauri, Jira. 

Kalajira {Nigella Kaahni {Chic<yrenm^, Methi 

(Fenugreek), Papita, Long pepper and laubgol 
{Plantago), A little of these are imported from 
Tirabut. 

10. Leaves and bark of the Nepal cinnamon 
(Tajpat). 11. Medicinal roote and herbs, chiefly from 
the territory of Nepal, as will be mentioned when I 
give an account of that country j almost the whole of 
these is again exported to Murshedabad, but a little 
goes to Patna and a little is consumed in the district. 
A very small quantity of a drug called Atia comes 
from Tirahut. 12. Coarse Glaubers salt (Khari- 
nimak) from Patna, and Sandhap salt from 
Murshedabad. 13, A little saflower from Rajmahal, 
14. Some stick lac is imported from Mushedabad, and 
a little goes to Bhotan. 15. The musk comes from 
Nepal, and goes to Murshedabad and Patna. 

All these I have included in one general head. 
The lac and black pepper are the only articles of which 
the value amounts to anything considerable. 

Several other things are bought and sold by 
dru^ists, but the export and import trade is carried 
on entirely by other people. These are r— 

Ifi, Man] it or Nepalese Madder, is brought from 
that country and sent to Murshedabad. 

17, The indigo of the European kind is seat to 
I Calcutta, 1 have valued it here at Bs. 140 a factory 
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tnan (lb. 72), and given what I considered as about 
the avera^ quantity. Last year it was not near so 
mu^. The dye manufactured after the country 
fashion is said to be entirely for country use, but some 
I know is sent to Nepal, and I imagine this is a 
pretty considerable article, althoi^h as much of the 
weed IS probably stolen from the Ruropean manufac¬ 
turers, it was carefully concealed, 

18, The Elachi or cardamoms of Nepal are 
brought from that country, and sent to Murshedahad 
and Merzapur* 

19. The catechu imported into this district is 
of t^ee kinds. The best comes from Tirahut. At 
Nathpur it is called Padmapati, and at Puraniya it 
IS called Pakhra, The next comes from Morang, and 
at Nathpur is called Bengri, The greater part of both 
these IS again exported. A few of the workmen 
employed in Morang go from this district, and the 
p^uce of their labour ought perhaps to have been 
added to the manufactures of this district, and not 
included among the imports. Por the carpenters go 
to Morang, cut the trees and extract a part of the 
catechu there, while they bring down some of the 
wood, from which the extract is made at home, They 
pay a trifle to the government of Nepal for pennission 
to cut, and perhaps buy there a little provision; but 
fill thfi r^maind^r of the vfilue is fi clear gfiin to this 
district. By far the greater part, however, of what 
m made in Morang, is by the people of that territory, 
me trp which grows in Morang seems to me to differ 
^mewhat from what I have seen in Ava, in the 
Konkan, and in Dinajpur. The third kind of 
cat^hu ccm^ from Bhagalpur, and at Puraniya is 
called Palasi, This is chiefly used here for chewing 

others are sent to Murshedabad. 

■ " paper is imported from Bonggopur 

by the way of Murshedabad. A little fine comes from 
Patna. I could procure none that was at all 
tolerable. 

21. Beeswax and a very little honev are brought 
from the doimnions of Nepal. The fonner is sent to 
Murshedabad and Patna. The wax candles are 
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imported from Dinajpur aod Calcutta, aod are used 
in the district. 

The salt chiefly comes from Murshedabad, A 
good deal is esportkl to Tirahut aud the dominioos 
of Nepal, The saltpetre is valued at the advance 
price, I had no opportunity of learning what addi¬ 
tional charges are incurred at the Company’s 
fartories, and which ought to have been added to the 
price. I suspect that a good deal is smuggled to 
Nepal. 

Most of the metals are from Murshedabad, but 
some iron comes direct from Virbhum, and some by 
the way of Bhagalpur and Patna. The European 
iron is commonly nsra, but some iron is brought from 
the dominions of Nepal. This is of a diflerent quality 
from the iron of Bengal, and some of the latter is 
therefore sent to Nepal. Most of the copper is 
imported from Nepal; the remainder, and the other 
metals, come from Murshedabad, and a little is sent 
to N^al, 

The red lead is prepared here, and exported to 
Bhagalpur and Tirhut, 

The vessels of brass, copper, and bell-metal come 
chiefly from Kaortoya. A few are exported to Nepal 
and Tirahut. The ironmongery consists of hoes and 
bills sent to Dinajpur, and some arms, hatchets, hoes 
and Mts brought from Sfungger, 

TTie Bidri ware goes to Murshedabnd, Calcutta, 
Dhaka, Dinajpur and Eonggopur. Among this is 
included fiome ware made of copper, annexed to the 
implements used in smoking tchacco, of w^hich I have 
given an account among the manufactures, They are 
ve^ often sold together, one part of the implement 
being of Bidri and the other of copper. 

The Manihari goods are the same as in Eonggo¬ 
pur and Dinajpur. They come from Murshedabad 
and a small quantity is sent bo the dominions of Nepal. 

The glass ware consists chiefly of looking-glasses 
and lanterns from Murshedabad.' 

The shells are from Murshedabad. The lime ia 
from the district of Bhagalpur, The stone ware, 
consisting of plates, cups and grind-stones, is from 
Patna. 
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The timbeT cornea mostly from the dominions of 
Nepal. That country produces many fine kinds, 
valuable for their scent and the polish which they will 
receive, aa well as for being strong and durable, but 
Sal or Sekhuya [Shorea robasta) ia almost the only 
one in request. In the table of exports and imports, 
for the sake of uniformity, I have valued it at the 
price for which it is sometimes sold and is nominally 
valued at the places w'here the timber merchants 
reside, which are often at a considerable distance from 
the frontier. To this valuation there are however two 
objections: firstly, most of the merchants being mere 
agents for others residing at Calcutta, Murslmdahad, 
and places where the timber is used, would not sell the 
timber at any price lower than that for which their 
principals could sell, the whole expense of delivery 
to the principals having been already incurred. A 
stranger therefore arriving he^e^ and being in imme¬ 
diate want of timber, would not probably be able to 
purchase a quantity sufficient to build a bouse or large 
yussel without giving the Calcutta price; nothing 
indeed can be done at a reasonable price without money 
advanced before the beginning of the cutting season, 
at the end of which, part of what has been agreed for 
will be delivered, but perfectly green and unfit for 
immediate use. Now as almost the whole labour and 
expense of the carriage to Calcutta is laid out by the 
people of this district, the exported timber ought 
pernaps to have been valued at the price for which it 
IS deliverable at Calcutta, almost all of which b 
returned to this district. Secondly, the whole value 
stated in the table of imports does hot go to the people 
of Morang. and cannot be charged as a balance against 
this district, as will appear frojn the following account 
of the manner in which the trade is conducted 

The timber which comes down the Kosi is mostly 
purchased by about 35 merchants iKathaiya Maha- 
jans), who reside in Dimiya and Matiyari near the 
hanks of the river, and are supposed to trade to the 
extent of from one to ten thousand rupees each. 
These never go near the forests, but make an agree¬ 
ment with another class of men called Katha^as, 
who for a fixed price engage to deliver a certain 

71 a B«r. 
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qoaotity at Calcutta, or at whntover town the mer- 
chant s correspondent resides. The merohant usuallv 
advances two-thirds of the whole of this price bv 
instalments, and the remainder is paid when the tim¬ 
ber 13 delivered at its place of destination. Formerly 
several Europeans dealt in timlier, acting as these 
inerchants; but I believe that they in general lost, and 
all have now given up the trade. Their loss may be 
in a great measure attributed to their having com¬ 
pleted the purchase here, and sent the timber to 
Calcutta on their owm account. Many boats were 
iMt and part only of the timber was recovered, while 
the logs, as they passed the various towns on tbe ir 
route, gradually diminished in si/e; so that even when 
the number despatched was delivered complete, the 
Jogs which had left Dimiya of the largest size, on their 
delivery at Caiculta had dwindled down to the 
smallest. The native merchant avoids most of these 
frauds by paying only for what is delivered, at a 
certain rate according to its size. 

The Kathaiyas also reside in the Company's 
territory, and some of them have a little capita!, with 
which they purchase timber that they sell either to 
the timber inerchants for ready monev, or retail on 
the way to Calcutta, as they pass along with the Boats 
which have been commissioned, A great part of Iheir 
6t«k, however, consists in the oxen, carts, and boats 
which are necessary for the exportation of the timber. 
1^0 KfLthapiyUi abcHit ihe iQiddle of Noveiobsr iuto 
the territory of Nepal, and sometimes makes an agree* 
n^ent with the people called Dufadars. who are natives 
of that country. Each Dufadsr engages a gang of 
workmen {Kularhiyas), and agrees to cut and square 
the timbers and to pl^e them on the carls of the 
Kathaiya, on which they are carried, so soon as cut, 
to the Kosi or to some branch of that river, such as 
the Tiljuga, which is capable of floating them. At 
other times a^in the Kathaiya hires the workmen by 
the month. From the Tiljuga and other tributary 
streams the logs are floated with canoes. The Kosi 
at all seasons admits of the boats called Malnia and 
the loge are brought near the residence of the merchatit 
■o won as a quantity sufficient to instruct a float. 
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caa be coU^^tad. The cutting season lasts from the 
middle of December until about the middle of April, 
when the foresFs become dreadfully unhealthy. The 
Kathaiyaa and their serrant^s then retire to conduct 
their timber to the destined market, and the Dufadars 
and their gangs retire to cultivate their fields. 

The timbers are of five kinds, Chaukar, Dokar, 
Bali, Khamba. and Khambi. They are always sold 
by girth, and this is estimated by a cubit called 
Durgadast, which is 22 inches long. The Chaukare 
are squared by cutting an equal quantity from four 
sides, and are from 14 to 18 cubits long and from ^ 
to 4 cubits round. The larger sizes are very rare. 
The Dokars are flat beams, that is, only two sides are 
cut away, and therefore they contain much more 'white 
wood than the Chaukars, and do not last eo long. 
They are from 14 to 10 cubits long and from 2 to 2^ 
cubits round. In the operation of cutting and 
squaring the wood-cutters are entirely ignorant of the 
use of the saw, and work entirely with the hatchet 
and adze. The Batis are round logs, freed only from 
the bark, and are intended chiefly for plank. They 
are of the same lengths with the squared timbers, and 
are from 33 inches to 41 inches tn girth, measured 
one-third of their length from the root end. The 
Khambas also are round, and are from 8 to 12 cubits 
long and from 1 to round. The Kharobia are from 
0 to 8 cubits long and under 1 cubit in girth. These 
two last are chiefly used in this district. 

I shall now give an estimate of the expense 
attending various parts of the operation:—One cart 
requires ten oxen; one pair called Dhuriya, worth 
75 rs., one pair called Bharka, 25 rs., three pair 
called Chhor, 42 rs. The cart, 20 rs. The stock 
therefore amounts to 162 rs, The feeding for the 
cattle, consisting of cotton seed, pulse, oil-cake and 
straw is 22 rs. a month. One driver, 2| rs. a month, 

4 under-drivers, 8 rs. a month, 1 meesenger, 
(Bahardar), 3 rs. Oil for the wheels, 8 annas. 
Ropes 14 rs. 10 Kularhoyas or wood cutters, 30 
rs. a month. The montblv expense is therefore 
67| ra. 
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This ga^ can bring monthly to the river 12 
Chaukars, 6 Dokars and 4 Batis. These are seldom 
sold at the i>lace of embarkation, so that it is difficult 
to put B fair value on them, but it is said that the 
12 Chaukars may be worth 48 rs,, the 5 Dokars worth 
15 rs., and the 4 Batis worth 4^ ra,; e<^ual merely to 
the monthly expense. The cattle, indeed, in other 
seasons do as much work as defrays their maintenance 
^d that of their servants, but the whole of the 
interest on their value and the sums necessarv to keep 
up their number must be added to the expend of the 
four months of the cutting season: 142 ritpees at 
25 per cent., the lowest actual interest given in this 
country, will amount to 35 rs., and one-seventh of 
the value of stock, or 20 rupees* must be allowed for 
annual purchases of cattle. For the cart, 5 rs. for 
interest, and as much for purchases, must be allowed. 
The total expense of four nionths will then b^ 

... 

Fwding Mile 1^ 

OiJ And mpm ^ 

S«rT«mi ,,, 

Ptity (a th# Ntpkl CS^TAiDnianc ^ 

10 rup«« |wr mooih. 

AdditiciZMO duliM uador vftrioun 15 

Woodcutter! ... 1^ 

Hi. e 68 | 

For this the Katbaivas bring to the water 48 
Chaukars, 20 Dokars, and 16 Balls, 

The oxMnse of bringing down is as follows :--A 
canoe may be hired at 2^ rs. a trip, and two men 
to attend her get 6 rs. Each canoe brings four 
timbers, so that his 64 timbers will cost on delivery 
to the merchant as follows:^ 


Bin ol !l cw(te4 at 8 ^ rupwa 
DutT to tbe Kfpal OcvTiernnieiit 


Rj- m. p, 

... na 8 0 

... 42 0 O 


CuUinf i'hiirj(es 


220 S 0 

... Bsa s a 


Total aoat ... 


«. 600 0 a 
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WlieD sold at Dimiya, the following may be the 
usual rate of value, although os I have said, a stranger 
would often not procure any lower than at the 
Calcutta price *— 

Ri. 

■IS CtiubATB Bt B»* 10*9-0 ... ■•* SO* 

20 Dcktrs 4t 0-0-0 ><. ... ... 1^ 

IB Biti9 al Re. 2*0.0 ... ... .** -U) 

Be. 644 


When the limber is brought on boats (Malnis) 
from near the Koai, the expense is considerably less; 
but tiral)er has there become scarce* and being less 
select, sells lower. Considerable deduction must how¬ 
ever Ije made from the profits, because alt the vrork- 
men must be paid in advance, and none of them can 
be induct to work for the w’hole of w'hat they have 
received. 

From this it will appear that on 644 rupees value 
the real return to Nepal consists of 120 rupees given 
to the wrcKRlcutters, and 97 rupees paid for duties* 
in all 217 nipeea; but to tliis we nmst add the pro¬ 
visions sold both for men and beast, which may bring 
the whole to 3IK> rupees on 644: bo that, on the value 
which T have stated in the Tables of ini porta only about 
5U per cent, should lie charged to the credit of Nepal, 

When money is advanced to Dufadars, who agree 
to load the cart with timber, the Kathaiya pays 18 
annas for each Chaiikar, of which 6 annas [are| 
duties; for each Dokar 4 annas are duti^, and 8 
annas hire; for each Bati, 2| annas duties and 5 


annas for hire. 


DutjB 

Bff. pw 

CutUfig. 
Bfl. id, p. 

is CliBukBn 


... IB ^ ^ 

38 0 0 

20 UukBFB 


... 5 0 0 

10 0 0 

10 


... too 

&•. 25 0 0 

5 0 0 

SI 0 D 


The cart then pays only 7^ rupees duties for the 
whole season. This is vastly less than is paid where 
the cutters are hired by wages, but a great deal of 
money is lost by the Dufadars taking advent^ mid 
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giving no timber, for altiiough an officer of Nepal is 
deputed to give justice, the sort of justice that is 
there administered is not suited for tlie recovery of 
debts for the creditors. The whole that can be 
recovered usually goes to the judge. 

The great advantage here over the woodcutters 
teyond the Testa is that much larger timbers are 
brought out, not owing to the trees of the forest being 
of a larger size, but to a greater exertion on the part 
of the workmen. This cannot be entirely attribute 
to the use of oxen and carte, although those contri¬ 
bute to reduce the price of the operation; for in some 
parte of the forests here, the roads will not admit of 
carte, and timbers of the same size are carried out 
entirely by men, and the expense is said not [to] be 
very materially higher, the people of Nepal being 
much more active than those of the Company’s terri* 


tory. 


The cart is of the common form, but more strongly 
constructed [than] that in use for conveying other 


The following estimate was given of the expense 
of sending to Calcutta;— 

To B Mtbi boats bin, at 16 

To 2 for tt 8 rupea* endi ' i^g 

To ropea 

To 2 PbIvot boAt4 to bUeod ^ 


... 24 

Rb. 



48 Chuukara, At from U fea SS ru&e^a 
16 rupe^. 


Rs. A, p. 
760 0 a 


20 Dokoi?, at from 0 to 10 
average 9 rupem. 



180 0 0 


09 0 9 


im 0 0 


Bo. 

COO 

290 


Total coal jw iioporiod 
Carriage to Caltmlla 




Us. 905 
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THe merchant seldom purchases the Batia, 
These are usuaUy carried by the Kathaiyas on their 

own account. . . ., ^ »u« 

The whole of the charges, it is evidentp except the 

provisions which the boatmen may purchase by the 
way, and that is a trifle, most of what they 
being taken with them, is gained by the ^ple of this 
district, which ought therefore to be credited with an 
addition of 296 rupees on 609 rupees of the timber 
which I have stated as exported. 

The quantity of timber that iximes down by the 
Kosi is not so considerable as that, which is floats by 
the various branches of the Kankayi into the Maha- 
nanda. and whch is chiefly purchased by the me^hants 
of Arariva and Dulalgunj, with a few in Nehnagar 
and Bahadurgunj- In that vicinity one^half of tte 
Kathaiyas befong to Nepal, on which account a much 
larger share of the prime cost must go to the credit 
of that country. The Kathaiyas there seldom con- 
tract to deliver the goods at Calcutta^ but sell it 
entirely to the merchants of this district, who send it 
under charge of their own servants, and are usualy 
miserably defrauded, as I have already mentioned. 
The duties payable to Nepal are levied entirely on 
the boata which float the timber out of that county. 

The timber was stated to be in general smaller 
tlian that brought doViTi the Kosi, hut the prices are 
fully as long. Some of the expenses are more mode¬ 
rate. At Arariva it was stat^ that of the 56,000 
rupees worth imported and delivered to the merchant, 
there was as followa 
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Arariya exports nearly a half of allThat goes bv 
th^ nvers, and by doubling each of the above 
estimates we may obtain one for the whole. It is 
said that m this part of Morang about 200 carts are 
employed, They are said to work six months in the 
year According to the above estimate, each cart 
pm to the woodcutter about 25 rupees a year and 
sells Its wo(^ at ^5 rupees, leaviug 3&) rupees for the 
expanse and profit of the owner, 
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A duly of four rupees on each boat loaded with 
timber is taken by the government of Nepal, and may 
amount to 6000 rupees a year, wbsch with laOO 
rupees duty on the carts can be well afforded^ as tha 
only ptice given for the timber to the owner of the soih 
Some more exactions (Khurchah) are made, which 
will probably increase the amount of the duties to 

10,000 rupees. _ t j p • i t 

The charges for bringing a load of timocr trom 

the place of embarkation to the residence of our mer¬ 
chants are enormous. The boat takes 10 Chaukars, 
worth at the place of embarkation, 55 rupees. The 
boat hire is 5 rupees; 2 men's wages, 6 rupees; rope, 

1 rupee; in all, 12 rupees. The charges to Calcutta 
are more reasonable: 12 rupees for a Boat, 16 rupees 
for 2 men, and 1 rupee for rope; in all 20 rupees for 
iO ChfiLiih&rs- 

The duties, the trifle paid to the woodcutters, and 
one-haif of the gain on the carts are all for which 
credit can be given to Nepal, which will fall very 
nearly as much short of what I have taken as the 
import price, as the etaiement on the Koei. The 
ex^rt price ought also to he raised by the hire given to 
those who carrv the wood to a distant market. 

Down the' Kosi some of the timber called Sisav 
(see Trees No. 87) is annually imported, and the 
greater part is sent immediately to Calcutta, The 
quantity is about 20(MJ timbers, from 7 to 9 Durgadasi 
cubits (22 inches) long and from 2 to 4 cubits round. 
In general they are round logs, but a few of great 
dimensions are squared. Their value at Dimiya is 
e8t.imated at from 2k to 3 rupees a log. The cutter 
agrees to deliver them at Calcutta at from 4 to 6 
rupees a log. They ore floated down without the 
assistance of a boat, being much lighter than the Sal. 

A very few trees, perhaps 150, of the species of 
Cedrella, called Tungd at Calcutta and Paungya 
here, are brought down the Kosi, and sent to Calcutta. 
The logs are of the same size os those of the Sisav, and 
are delivered in Calcutta at from 6 to 7 rupees a log. 

Perhaps 150 logs of a timber called Satsal are 
also brought down, and exported to the same place. 
It is more fitted for joiners’ work than the Sal. The 
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logs arc of the same length with those of the two last- 
mentioned timbers, but are only from H to 2 cubits 
round* The price for those deliverable at Calcutta 
IS from 4 to 5 rupees. 

From Bha^ajpur are brought some posts, beams 
and planks, chiefly of a tree called there Sekhuya, 
which is the Hindi name for the Sal or Shorea rohusta, 
It is ail used in the southern parts of the district. 

Canoes are a considerable article of import from 
Morang, and a large proportion of them remain in 
the countrv. but many are exported to various 
places down the ^faliananda and Canges. They are 
exceedingly rude in their shape, and are not opened 
by fire as those of the eastern parts of Honggopur; 
but the tree^ is flattened on two sides, in one of which 
the excavation is made, so that the transverse section 
is ^mewhat thus v- There are two kinds; Sugis, 
tvhich are sharp at both ends, and Saranggas, which 
terminate in a blunt kind of goose-tail head and stern. 
These last are by far the most common, and by far 
the greater part of both is made of Sal timber. 
Both kinds are between 18 and 22 common cubits in 
length. The Saran^gas are from 1^ to 2^ broad in 
the beam, at mid^ips, and are worth from 6 to 
1ft rupees each, where delivered in the Company’s 
territory, near the residence of the merchant, 'fhe 
Sugis are from | to H cubit w'ide, and sell from 5 
to 6 rs. They are most miserable conveyances; nor 
is there any of the Saranggae so fine as many procured 
near Goyalpara, where the timber is probably larger. 
Canoes made of Sal last ten years. The canoes 
made of Karmain timber last tivelve years, and are 
about 1/lft part dearer. Ihey are of the same sizes 
with those above mentioned. Very few are procured. 
Some of the canoes are also made of the Simal 
{Trees ^o, 5ft) but none of these are exported, 
Saranggas sell from 5 to 7 rupees each. Every canoe, 
good or bad. exported from Nepal by the Kosi pays 
to the govenuneut li rupees, and probably those ^nt 
by the other rivers pay as much. 

Ploughs ready made are imported from Morang 
to the divisions adjacent that are bare of timber. 
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The wooden furniture ia imported from the 

district of Bhagalpur. . ^ j 

Mats made of reeds (Nal) are exported as dunnage 

in boats loaded with grain. The 
(Cvperus) used for bedding are imported from 
pur! and are s«ni to Murshedabad. The Ba,c^ 
is partly exported as packages for nee and ^«petre, 
and partly is sent empty for sale. A great of 
the latter is sent to Pochagar in Rong^pur, and a 
good deal to Calcutta. The Commercial Resident at 
Patna has a native agent in the north-west part of 
the district, where he makes advances to about the 
value of 12.000 rupees a year. The imports are from 

^^^The Pata or San, that is. the fibres of the 
Corcho 7 Tti<, is sent chiefly to Murshedabad and Patna. 
A little is brought from Dinajpur. The babe is a 
rope made from a grass that grows in Morang. and 
is a species of Jschaemum not described m any of 

the botanical hooka that I poss^., 

The CoTupaiiiv has in this district tnr^ snhordi" 
nate factories for purchasing the hemp made of the 
Cratolaria called here Gor San. I did not exactly 
learn the amount, which probably however does not 
exceed 5 or 6,0tl0 rupees. Most of what is procured 
at English Bazar is brought from other districts. 
I have therefore only taken this article at what J 
conjecture may he grown on the Company s account in 

this district, ^ , l e r j .. 

The cotton wool is all from the west of India. 
Part of it comes from Merzapur, Kanpur, and Patna, 
and part by the way of Bhagawai^la. A small 
quaBtitv 19 sent to Dinajpur* und a little to the terri¬ 
tory of'Morang. The cotton in the seed comes from 
Morang, A little of it (Kiikti) is of the colour of 
nankeen* Some is sent to Mnldeh from the vicinity 

of English Bazar. , 

All the cocoons are taken to the t ompany s 
factories at English Bazar and Junggipur. The cloth 
made entirelv of silk goes partly to the same factories, 
and is partly exported by private merchants to Dinap 
pur, Bhagalpur. Murshedabad, etc. A little is 
brought from Banaras and from Murshedabad. A 
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very little Chinese satin fKucbin) comes by the way of 
r.,as3a and Morang. 

Tbe silk made from spun ccxnwds (Chiktt) is sent 
to Kiimarkhati, or in packages from English Bazar, 
The silk cloth called Tasar comes from Virbbum. 

Tbe cloth made of cotton and silk mixed is mostly 
sent by the Gosaing merchants to the west of India. 
Some is sold in the neighbouring districtSr and some 
goes to Mursbedahad and Calcutta. That imported 
comes partly from Banaras, and partly from 
Bbagalpur. 

The cotton thread comes from Patna and 
Diuajpur, The cotton clothe fine calico (Khassas) is 
export] to Murshedabad, Calcutta. Dinajpur, Patna, 
Bhagalpur, Tirhut and Morang. The cotton cloth is 
imported from Dhaka, Tirahiit and Dinaj pur. The 
two latter send coarse cloth the former fine muslin. 

Cotton carpets are sent to Mur shed abad and 
imported from Patna. A kind called Dalka is 
brougbl: from Morang. Bags made of cotton cloth, 
and called Karti, are imported from the same country'. 

The tents and covers of cow-coaches made of 
cotton cloth are sent to Dinajpur and Ronggopur. 

Chintz is brought from Patna and Gazipur. 
Khai'wa cotton cloth comes from the same places. The 
shawls come from Mursbculabad and Patna, 

The broadcloth that is used in the district is 
very trifling, and is usually commissioned by rich men 
from Mursbedahad, when a friend visits that city. 
It is not in any shop. 

The woollen cloth called Tub comes from Nepal. 
Chotan blankets come by the way of Morang. Some 
blankets are imported from Patna. Woollen carpets 
are brought from Patna and Mursbedahad, 

The fine bull tails of Thibet (Chaongris) comes 
from Morang; a few are sent to Murshed^ad 

The go^s imported from Gazipur, Bar and 
Patna, by the perfumers called Gandhi, are of the 
same kinds that I have mentioned in Ronegopur. 

The ivory comes from Morang, and is sent to 
Mursbedahad. The elephants are usually imported 
from Morang, but occasionally one from Silhat comes 
this way. 
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The horses are a few Tanggans brought from 
Bhotan, by the way of NekmarduD. and a tew 
Sarisha from Tirahiit. 

The oxen sold are chiefly sent lo Nekmurdun, 
from whence they are distributed all over Dinajpur. 
Konggopur, and the places to the south. Many al^ 
00 direct lo Murshedabad. In the low lands near the 
Nanar where the greater part of the cultivation is 
riw sown broadca.si. the farmers everv year in winter 
tniv oxen from Dinajpur, and plough their land, which 
is sown in spring. The cattle arc then again sold 
to the farmers on the high lands of Dinajpur, who 
in the rainy season cultivate the rice that is trans¬ 
planted. This kind of exchange 1 have not entered 

into Uie Tables. , , , , n-. 

The sheep go to Murshedabad. The swine, 

giuits, and fowls go to Morang. 

The birds are imported from Morang, and they 
are sent to all the great towns in Bengal. 

Some dry fish go to the same quarter. Some hah 
are sent from the southern part of the district to Mur¬ 
shedabad, where they arrive half-rotten, as I have 
mcDtioned in the account of the fisheries. Some also 
are sent living to Calcutta in lx>ats half-filled with 
water. 

The fruit consists of oranges of a most excellent 
quality, brought from Morang, and of fine mangoes 
sent from the vicinity of English Bazar to Morshe- 
dahad, Dhaka and Calcutta. 

The sugar comes from Dinajpur, Tirahut, and 
Patna. The greater part is fine sugar, made in imi¬ 
tation of what we called clayed, and which the natives 
call Chini; but there is a very little of a kind called 
Sukkur, which comes from Tirahut, It is very 
inferior in quality to the Chini. A small quantity 
of Chini is sent to Nepal. The extract of sugarcane 
(Gur) comes from Dinajpur and Patna. The molasses 
treacle (Math and Kotra) come from the same places. 

The only external commerce which this country 
possesses, is with the territories of Gorkha or Nopal. 
This might be of very great utility to both nations, as 
it (^efly consists in the exchange of articles that may 
be considered in a rude state, and for which there is 
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gi^at, but abundant means 'will always o0er to frus¬ 
trate every hope of the treaty being observ^, wheu- 
ever there is an appearance of a tuonientary advantage. 
I am inde^ persuaded, from having seen a good deal 
of people in this state of society, that all interference 
of other governments by treaty does injury-, and that 
tbe merchants will suffer less* and push' the trade 
farther, if left entirely to their own exertions. The 
only remedy, in many cases where one of these govern¬ 
ments establishes a monopoly, as they are much in 
the habit of doing, is to establish one in opposition. 
This indeed will seldom give them offence. The 
shunning of mutual intercourse being a favourite 
maxim of all eastern governments, they are in general 
much satisfied by having frontier marts, which prevent 
strangers from having a pretext to spy their land, 
and prevent their subjects from seeing strange 
customs and from visiting those who may despise their 
power. 

The Gorkhalese, since their conquest of Nepal 
and Morang, do not in general seem to have acted very 
unreasonabry towards our merchants, nay, they seem 
in some cases to have shown them a particular indul¬ 
gent. Instead of exacting the payment of the duties 
on timber before the commodity quitted their territory, 
the oollector of the customs on the Kosi established an 
office at Nathpnr, where some of his people attended 
to receive the money as it became convenient for the 
merchants to pay it, I understand that lately this 
man has been ordered by the Magistrate to withdraw. 

I am quite at a loss to assign a good reason which could 
have led to this order, but presume that the Judge 
may have considered that this custom was establishing 
a foreign jurisdiction within the bounds of his 
authority. The consequence of this will no doubt 
be that no timber will be allowed to leave the teiriton- 
until the duties are paid, and that the merchant will 
have no remedy against any exactions that may be 
made by the receiver. Here, without an application 
to the Company’s officers, the receiver could take 
nothing more than the merchant consented to give* 
When ] say that the Gorkhalese have not in 
general acted very imreasonably towards our 
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mefchanls, I must only be understood to 8^ak of what 
is to be reasonably expected from siioii a people. 
Although the government itself has, in some cases, 
bad the honour to discharge its debts, and even to 
assign for the purpose some of its most valuable ais- 
tricts, the collections from which were dehvert^ into 
the hands of our merchants until they were p£ud, yet 
it is totally inconsistent with the nature of their 
government to attend to complaints for the recovery 
of money from their subjects. The losses of ^r 
chants by bad debts are therefore heavy. Farther, 
when anv plan of sudden profit appears withio reach, 
little or no attention is paid to future consequences. 
In autumn 1809. for instance, there being at Tsaihpur 
a great demand for grain in order to send it to Fatna, 
the merchants made large advances to the farmera of 
Suban Saptari, where there was a good crop, and 
agreed to give a rupee for two mans of rice Ihe 
husk, and for other grains in pro^rtion. TiVhen 
harvest came, the Nepalese Collector issued an order 
that no grain should be exported, allying that the 
Raia was afraid of a famine and would purchase what¬ 
ever the tenantry had to spare. Large stores were 
erected and the grain was received; but the Raja gave 
only hie owm price, that is, one rupee for four mans 
of rice, and in proportion for the other kinds. The 
tenantry suffered a great loss, and of course will give 
over cultivating more grain than thej* can consumo. 
Our merchants have lost all that they have advan^; 
and the Raja's profit is not likely to be great. The 
merchants of Nathpur have been invited to go to the 
stores, where they are offered the grain cheap, that is, 
for twice as much as it cost the Raja, but in August 
1810 they still decline to purchase, as their compliance 
would no doubt encourage the repetition of such 
enormities. The grain will probably be lowered imti 
the profit of the Raja will be next to nothing, and until 
the advantage of the purchaser will be so great that 
some one wiU grasp at it; and all the others will follow, 
but their profit will hv no means compensate for the 
loss that they suffered by the advances. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PERSONS BY WHOM COMMERCE IS CONDUCTED. 

The persona who export and import goods from 
thia district, besides the servants of the Company, are 
of the following descriptions:— 

Goldar Mahajans, or wealthy men. who keep 
stores, are here reckoned of two kinds—Gharla or 
Bhusi Mahajans, who ought properly to deal in grain 
alone; and Kerana, who deal in salt, betelnut, sack¬ 
cloth, prepared butter, extract of angar-cane, and iron 
—^but it is only in the capital that this distinction is 
observed. In other places the Clarla Mahajans deal 
in aH these articles. Some traders called Katheng- 
3 a.s deal in every kind of grain except rice, but in 
general these have not a capital sufficient to entitle 
them to the appellation of Mahajan, and are classed 
among the Paikars or petty dealers. 

About one-half of the principals reside, but not 
more than one-half of these are natives of the district. 
The other half have a factoiy here and at their native 
place, and sometimes reside’ here and leave the care 
of their affairs at home to an agent; at other times 
again they go home, and send their agent to this 
district. A few of the natives of this district are 
pretty considerable merchants, and have not only 
factories in several towns here, but also some in other 
districts. Among the agents of the foreign merchants 
(Gomashtahs) few are natives, both the strange 
agents and principals belong chiefty to Murshedabad 
and Patna, In this district the ^engiyas are not 
numerous. 

The Gosaing or Sannyasi merchants are very 
numerous, and export almost the whole of the silk 
cloth. Some of them also deal in money and jewels, 
or in grain and the articles usually sold mong with it; 
but they are not considered as belonging to the classes 
which deal io these articles. The greater part are 
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principals, and the agents which they send to dispose 
of theiP goods are usually those ■whom they pret^d 
to instruct in the religious duty of contempt for 
worldiv affairs fChelas), and who in fact are young 
men whom they adopt, and to whom they b^ueath 
their estates and the neglect that they show for the 

wealth of others. _ . . 

The cotton merchants of Puraniya fo^ the class 
of next importance. They are almost all strangers, 
but most of the principals reside. ^ , - 

Some merchants who do not pretend to aespi^ 
TTi fimm on resides in the south-east comer of the district, 
and purchase cotton and silk cloth, which they ex^rt. 
Some are agents, but some ace principals and Pave 

pretty large capitals. . , 

Timber merchants deal pretty extensively, and 

are mostly natives of the district. , 

The Upri Beru or Bhasaniya Mahajaos, that is, 
foreign or floating merchants who bring investments 
in boats, dispose of tbege, and purch^ others, are not 
SO numerous as in Ronggopur; still however they 
carry on a considerable share of the trade* A few oi 
them live in this district, especially in the south-east 
corner; but the greater part seem to have their 
families about Hajmahal, Junggipur and Mnrshcda- 
bad. or in the Nator district. They bring most of 
the salt, betelnut, and iron, and take away grain. 
They deserve particular encouragement as dealing for 
ready money; whereas all the others deal chiefly in 
advances, and the nominal wholesale price of many 
articles is often little, if at aU, lower than what it 
sells for by retail, the whole profit bemg derived from 
euonuous charges niad0 on the nioucy advaut^d . 
On the banks of the Ganges are some merchants 
who export fish by wholesale. They are called 
Pajaris, but have trifling capitals, not exceeding 50 
rupees each. Few of the people of this class belong to 
this district: those who come here belong mostly to 

Bhagawangola. „ , 

The same is the cose with a few who export 
mangoes, and are called Amiya Beparis. 

^me people also live by buying up cattle tor 
exportation. They are called Levanas. ABong them 
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are many Brahmans, Their capitals will not a(^it 
of their buying more than four or five head at a time. 
Many of the people of this description are strangers; 
40 or 50 of them come together and take away a large 
herd, which they are able to protect from thieves. 
In some places the dealers in cattle conceal the oppro* 
brions nature of their commerce by calling themaelves 
Dalals or brokers, as if they only put a value on the 
cattle to assist the buyer and seller. 

Respecting the ^opkeepers, I shall follow the 
same plan that I did in Honggopur:^—I shall give 
a mere list of the different kinds which are found 
in the district, referring to my account of those in 
Dinajpur when nothing new nas occurred. Shop¬ 
keepers here are reckoned of five kinds; lst.» 
Mahajans who have considerable capitals, and import 
by wholesale but sell by retail; 2nd., Faikars, who 
take, at once, from the merchant a considerable 
quantity of goods and retail them; 3rd., Those called 
Chandina Dokandar, who have what we would call 
a shop, that is, a house in which their goods are 
exposed for sale, but deal to a small extent; 4th,, 
Aftabi Dokandars, who cannot be called stalhkeepers, 
because they have no stall, but sit on the ground in 
some corner of a street and retail their wares; 5tb., 
Tahbazaris, who sit in the same manner, but they have 
no regular place, and attend on niarket days only, 
going one day to one Hat and next day to another, 
whereas the Aftabi sits r^ularjiy from morning until 
evening every day, and his place is considered as his 
property, 

Amdahwalehs are only found in the south-east 
corner of the district. In other parts men of the 
same description are called Paikars, and many small 
merchants (Garlas) purchase and sell investments, 
hut do not retail. 

In this district Media are very numerous. Many 
of them sell Pasari-goods, and almost all entertain 
strangers, supplying them with food, fuel and 
lodging, that is, with the corner of a hut, where one 
may spread a mat and sleep. From their caste they 
are often call^ Baiityas, and in the capital they are 
called Khichri-Furoeh. 
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The Bhanaru sell Chura and Okhra, two prepa¬ 
rations of rice. They are generally Aftabia, and have 

capitals of from 1 to 10 rupees. ^ 

Luniya or Labaner or Nnnki Phariyas retail salt. 

and generally deal in betelnut. 

Chauler Phariyas deal in rice. 

Kathengias deal in every kind of gram except 
rice. Their capitals are from 20 to 150 

Pasari or Banivas. Two or thr^ of them are 
rich and import their own goods. The others aie 
mere retailers who have not above 50 ruprts capra . 
The Jhalwalehs of Dinajpur are here called 

Khatbi and Bufcali. 

Pan Snpyari Walehs. 

Gurwaleha. . 

Ghiwalehs retail prepared butter. Their capital* 

are from 10 to 15 rupees, * *i tKo cnmfl 

Tell, who purchase oil, and retail it. The 

name is given to those who expre^ the oil. and m 
general these also retaih These ^ who merely uy 
sell, have capitals of from 2 to 5 rupees. 

Gangjawalehs. some here have a capital as hig 

as 300 rupees. . , 

Basanwaleh. some here have pretty la^ capitals, 
import their ware, and are called Mahajans; othem 
have but trifles, and are called Paikare; but 

Maniharis are on the same footing with the 
Basanwalehs; but many of them are too poor to be 
called Paikars. and are only Aftabia. . . 

Cotton Paikars and Phariyars retail that article 

with small capitals. 

Kathrawalehs. i 

Kathariyas retail firewood. They have capitals 

of from 5 to 20 rupees. 

Gandhi or perfumers, besides the articles men¬ 
tioned in my former accounts, here sell tooth powder. 
Buzaz are dealers in fine cotton cloth, chintz, 

blankets, Thibet, bull taiU, musk. 

Some who import and are rich are ^lled Mahaj^^. 
others who have smaU capitals ate called Paikars. and 
some are mere Aftabis; but all retail. 

Kapariya Paikars deal in unbleached cloth. 
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Kungjras of two kinds. Some deal in fish and 
have capitals of from 5 to 10 rupees. The others 
retail vegetables, and have only from 1 to 10 rupees 
capital. 

Some people retail potters’ ware, and do not make 
it. They have capitals of from 5 to 30 rupees, with 
even which they contrive to make advances to the 
potters. 

The artists who retail in shops [numbers refer 
to Chapter IIJ are as follows:— 


No. 

SB 





Kumtir or Potters. 

T7 





Patwar. 




... 

.44 

Lafaitj. 

70 


■ kl 



LoliEir^ 

5^ 


4wm 


■ ■■■ 

CarjHjBter?. 


pp- 

... 

... 

... 

Kari^di hokka raaki^ni- 

4^ 

»■ p 


... 

... 

OUm&li. 

M 

1 fe i- 


*1 1 

*■ 

Kcwaigir. 

20 




i . . 

Saitgkharf- 

71 

.i. 



-i- 

Siikulftir- 

68 

P-. 


... 

--P 


20 




w-n ■ 


35 




A** 

Chamar. 

72 




..W 

Dliimi5afl4 

48 





Hfllwai. 

40 


1 14 

1 1 1- 


Bhujari* 


I 

il.- 




02 

.... 




Chunftwaloli. 

41 





Xiki^awoleh^ 

60 




d fc-h 

Blajda^aich. 

3B 



<1-.# 

iiJ 

Atii^bbaz^ 

21 



..p 

ll-i 


27 




-lAd- 

M»}akat. 

02 

... 


44. 

•+- 

Baelcet niaki3». 

40 





0oyalA. 

47 




1 1^ 

Iki^yTA. 

61 

4:4 1 

... 

44 4 

1 fa 1 

Nonwai. 

52 

4 i . 



1 i-l 

Bukijr Kusaab. 

42 

... 



1 

Tcbftdsoiiistfl. 

60 

... 



i-fa * 

DAlhori. 

40 

... 

.4. 


Urn 

Shumbwaleh. 


... 




Gbuiidiwajeli. 

44 

4 1 ■' 

... 

4 4 P 

d>. . 

Pwri. 


In this district, as I have said, some of the 
Paikars are like the Amdahwalehs of Dinajpur, that 
is, they purchase by wholesale cargoes import^ by 
foreign traders, and retail the articles of which these 
consist. Other Paikars again are a kind of shop¬ 
keepers, that poesess rather more capital than the 
stock which in this country the common retailers 
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us^ually have. By far the greater part of the Pai- 
kars, however, trade exactly on the same footing as 
those of Dinajpur, "which has been already described. 

In this district a division, owing to caste, has 
taken place among the people of this profession. The 
men of pure birth, who ought to abhor afhicting the 
sacred beast by the carriage of burthens, are alone 
called Paikars, while a set of uiunerciful low Mople 
do not hesitate to make a profit by the toil of the ox, 
and are therefore called Baldiya Beparis. These 
trade exactly on the same footing with the Paikars, 
only they k^p oxen with which they transport their 
purchases to and from market. The Paikars ought 
only to hire men to transport their goods, and should 
not w'itness the miseries which these inflict on the 
wretched animals. Some Paikars have indeed relaxed 
60 far as to keep a few oxen for their own use, but 
none have yet become so abandoned as to let their oxen 
for hire. The Baldiya Beparis have in general little 
capital except their cattle, and therefore often trans- 
port goods for the Paikars, taking hire for the labour 
of their cattle. The little capital in money which they 
have is usually laid out at markets in purchasing rice 
in the busk, which they clean at home, and sell to those 
who export or retail. 

The Kathaiyas, of whom I have given an account 
in describing the timber trade, are exactly on the 
same footing with the Baldiya Beparis, only they have 
in general a greater capital, some of them having 
four or flve hundred rup^, besides carts, cattle and 
boats; and they deal in timter alone. 

The Beparis of Dinajpur, in order to distinguish 
them from the Baldiyas, are here call^ Grihastha 
Beparis. Most of those belonging to this district are 
not nearly so ivealthy as those of Dinajpur, and few 
have above four or hve hundred rupees more than the 
value of their cattle, and the stock of their farm; but 
towards the frontier of Dinajpur many of the Moslems 
are rich, and some possess from 5,000 to 20,000 rupees 
in cash or grain. In order to conceal their wealth, 
these live exceedingly meanly. 

There are a fewr Pheriwalehs or pedlars, who 
trade in brass, copper, and bell-metal vessels, in cloth, 
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io sweet-meats, in oil, in betel leaf and perfumes, 
in parched CTain, forming thus six classes, according 
to the articles in which they deal. They have no 
cattle and very little stock, and hire men to carry their 
little bundles from one house or market to anotner. 

In the parts of the district where fine cloths are 
manufacture, there are some Dalals or brokets. 
8ome of them have small capitals, and make purchases 
as Paikars; but are still employed by merchants to 
procure goods at a proper value. 

At Dulalgiinj, where much grain is exported, 
there are brokers for its purchase^ and in some parts 
there are brokers for sale of cattle; but as I have 
mentioned, these are in fact dealers. 

The bankers, who give bills of exchange for 
money, are called Kothiwalehs. There are seven 
houses at Puraniya, and one of these has an agent at 
Nathpur. Two of the principals, the houses of Jagat 
Seth and Lala Meghraj, reside at Murshedabad. The 
agents of these and Baidyanath of this district will 
both grant bills for money mid to them and will dis¬ 
count the bills of others. The others, all natives of 
the district, deal only in the former manner. Their 
great profit lies in dealing with the landlords, keeping 
their rents, and discharging the taxes. If large 
exchanges of gold and silver are required, they can 
only be procured from these Kothiwalehs. Jagat 
Seth’s bouse will draw at once for 100,000 rupees. The 
others will not exceed half that sum. Jagat Seth and 
Meghraj do not deal with the zemindars. The 
former will grant bills on any part of India, the others 
only on Calcutta, Dhaka, Murshedabad, and Patna. 

' The Surrafs of this district exchange gold and 
silver, but do not deal in bills. They are entirely con¬ 
fined to the capital, and have stocks in trade of from 
500 to lOfXl rupees. They not only deal in exchange 
money, but purchase and sell wrought bullion. They 
are not however, gold or silver smiths, One of them 
is a jeweller. 

The Fotdars, who exchange cowries and silver, 
are here more usually called Surrafs, and are not 
numerous, moat of the shopkeepers giving change to 
those who purchase, and supply themselves with 
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cowries from the hucksters who retail fish, greens and 
other trifling articles. Both classes oi Surrafs 
advance money to those who are living on monthly 
salaries or wages. 

The money-lenders called Bokari Mahajans, that 
is, merchants who keep accounts in cash, or Nagadi 
Mahajans, that is, dealers in ready money, are on the 
footing as in Eonggopnr. Some Sannyasi merchants 
deal exactly in ^e same manner, hut are not called by 
either of these names. 


CHAPTER V. 


places where commerce is carried on—COINS, 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES—CONVEYANCE OF GOODS. 

(a) PLACES WHERE COMMERCE IS CARRIED ON. 

Id my account of Dinajpur I have given a 
sufficient explanation of the nature of these, and their 
number will be seen in the Index to the Ma^ which 
is constructed on the same plan with that of l^nggo- 
pur. On this head 1 shaQ have only here occasion 
to mention that I heard very heavy complaints con¬ 
cerning the illegal exactions made at market places, 
and I was assured by many people that those who 
attended sufTercd less when there were regular legal 
duties, than they now do. (^noeming alT such com¬ 
plaints, I am somewhat inclined to be sceptical; but 
1 have no doubt that exactions are made, nor is it 
in the power of the officers of police, even were they 
all inclined, to prevent it. The trouble and expense 
of making an application for justice, and the extreme 
ignorance and ^verty of those usually aggrieved, 
seem to me complete bars. 

The goodness of the Company, in the government 
of lA)rd Cornwallis, has raised the zemindars to the 
rank which the European landholders obtained in the 
10th jpad 11th centuries, vrhen the fees of land became 
hereditary. The next step in improvement would be 
to give the towns and markets a privileged municipal 
government, the want of which in all eastern 
monarchies seems to have been the grand check that 
has hitherto prevented the people of Asia from making 
great advances in civilization. Whether Bengal is 
sufficiently matured for such plan I will not venture 
to assert; but it must be recollected that in Europe 
the grant of a municipal government to towns followed 
immediately that of the hereditaiy right of succession 
to lands. Of oourse I would not propose to establish 
at once privileges similar to those v^ch London or 
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other great cities enjoy. Such must be the work of 
much time; privileges similar to those w'hich were 
granted by early kin^ to their towns and cities would 
as a oommencement m suMcient. 

(6) COINS, WEIGHTS AND MEASITRES. 

On the subject of coins, most of what I have said 
in Diuajpur is applicable to this district. The old 
umnilled coinages of rupees usually called Sunat or 

Purbis are still pretty nnme- 
CoiNS. roue, and in many markets are 

current for the same value 
with the milled money (Kaldars) lately coined at 
Calcutta. The reason of this seems to he that a batta. 
or certain allowance for the coin being worn, is taken 
by all persons in power, whether the^ rupees be of the 
present coinage or not. It is of little consequence 
therefore to the poor what rupees they take. 

As I have said in Bonggopur, there can be little 
doubt but that the coinage of these Sunat rupees is 
going on somewhere or other, and is by all possible 
encouraged by the bankers and money changers. 
These people are * happily, however, daily losing 
ground, and the present abundance of silver, and the 
introduction of bank notes, have greatly diminished 
their profits. In a country so exceedingly pror, a 
gold coinage is highly distressing to the lower classes, 
fin d in my bumble opinion ought to he entirely dis¬ 
continued. Even a rupee in wiis conntry is a large 
sum; for being a ploughman’s money wages for two 
months, it may be considered as of as much importance 
in the circulation of this country as three or four 
pounds sterling are in England. In the present cir¬ 
cumstances of the conntry, nothing larger than four 
nnna pieces ought probably to be coined. The gold 
has fortunately almost vanished, and perhaps should 
never be allowed to return, by being no longer held a 
legal proffer of payment. . 

In most parts of the district the current^ consists 
entirely of silver and cowries. Towards the western 
parts a few of the copper coins called Payesa, worth 
about one sixtieth of a rupee, are current; but even 
these are too targe for the small money of a country 
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where two of them are equal to the ootnfortable^ daily 
Ijoarcl wages of a mansenrant. On the frontier of 
Nepal, the silver currency of that country occasionally 
appears in circulation. 

All that I have said concerning weights in my 
account of Dinajpur is applicable to those of thia 

district, only that here the 

WEIGHTS AND Paseri varies from 5 to 7^ sers. 

MEAStmES. It is only in a few places in 
the eastern and southern parts 
of the district that grain measures are used. These 
are of the same imperfect nature as in Dinajpur, and 
the denominations are usually the same; but in the 
south-east corner the standard basket is called Ari, 
and in different places contains from two to six sees. 
In most parts of the district grain is on all occasions 
estimated by weight. 

In some large marls there are grain measures 
(Kayals), but they are not appointed by any public 
autHority, give no security for the honesty of their 
dealings, and in case of fraud can only be punished by 
an action at common law, which is totally inadequate 
to obtain fairness. They are in fact generally 
appointed by merchants who have made advances to 
farmers for grain, and are commonly supposed to 
possess a considerable sleight of hand. 

No pains arc taken by the officers of police for 
the relation of weights or measures. Notwith- 
standing that by far the greater part of the rent that 
is due to the landlords ought to be levied by an annual 
measurement of every field, the progress m practical 
geometry in most parts of the district is still less per¬ 
fect than in Dinajpur, and it is so more especially in 
the parts that ought to be annually measured. The 
field is not measured wdth a chain, but by a rod; 
and this is not laid down so as to make a mark to which 
the end of the rod may be again appHed, until it is 
seen whether or not the rod is placw in the direct 
line which oug^ht to be measured. The measurer takes 
the rod by the middle, walks along hastily, putting 
down its fore-end at what he calls the length of the 
rod from where he began, and makes a mark. He 
then puts the hind-end of the rod near the mark and 
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walks on, until he advances what he thinks another 
len^'h of the rod, and then makes another mark, 
ana eo he proceeds until he has measured his line, 
which may thus contain almost any number of rods 
that he pleases. 

Little or no pains have been taken to prevent 
frauds. The measurers are not professional nor 
sworn men, and indeed the ground is usuaUy measured 
by some agent of the landlord, strongly interested to 
defraud the tenant. Application, it is true, may be 
made to the Jud^ for a measurer deputed for the 
particular case, out the expense attending this is 
quite inconsistent with common practice, and from the 
^aracter of those deputed the remedy is extranely 
uncertain. No public standards are kept, and in case 
of dispute a reference can only made to the Judge, 
who must be guided by oral evidence, which in this 
district is of very little value, I have no doubt that, 
owing to a want of standards, government has been 
largely defrauded by the owners of free estates, who 
have contrived to establish a customary measure for 
their own lands much larger than that used in the 
vicinity; and when their barters {Sunud) specify a 
given number of bigabs, thus hold much more than 
what is their due. 

(c) COKVXVANCE OF GOODS. 

As will appear from the account that I have given 
of the rivers, this district is on the whole w'ell 

provided with the means of 
BOATS. usii^ water carriage; and the 

natives possess more boats in 
proportion thxiu those of either of the two districts 
towards the east. The most numerous boats of 
burthen in the district are the Ulaks, of which I have 
given an account in describing those of the two dis¬ 
tricts already surveyed. They carry from 200 to 
1500 mans. 

In the eastern low parts of the district the most 
oommon boats of burthen are called Kosha. They are 
clinker-built of Sal; both ends are nearly of the same 
shape ending in a sharp point, and rise very little 
above the water, or to use the technical term, the 
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boats have no sheer. Their bottoms are perfectly flat 
without any keel. They therefore have a great 
resemblanae to the Patel a of Patna, but are not so 
broad iu proportion to their length. They are there¬ 
fore rather unsafe, but drawing very little water, are 
exceedingly convenient in the Mahananda and its 
numerous branches. The Koshas are from 50 to 
1000 burthen. , 

The hire for boats of these two descriptions, from 
the southern part of the district and from the Maha¬ 
nanda as hign up as DuIaSgunj, ia to Murahedabad 
about 7 rupees for 100 mans of the Calcutta weight, 
and to Calcutta 14 rupees. The load is estimated by 
the quantity of grain she will carry, and much leas 
than her nominal burthen of any valuable article is 
entrusted. From the capital, in the rainy season, the 
boat-hire -is about 14 rupees for the 100 mans to 
Calcutta and Patna, and 0 rupees to Mnrshedabad. 
No boats go in the dry season. From the upper parts 
of the Kosi the boat-hire to Bhagawangola, in the 
dry season, varies from 5 to 10 rupees; to Patna at 
all seasons, from 15 to 18 rs.; to Murshedabad in 
the rainy sea.sori from 5 to 1(1 rs.; to Calcutta at 
the same time, from 12 to 15 rs. The boat-hiro 
everywhere is liable to most enormous variations 
according to the demand, for the i»rsons called Majhis, 
having unlimited influence, occasion a complete combi¬ 
nation whenever there is any extraordinary demand. 
At Duniya I have stated the usual limits, nut at the 
other pl^s I have only stated the rate when there ia 
no extraordinary demand. 

The boats used for floating timber are called 
Malni or Malnhi. They are long, low, and narrow at 
both ends. They are usually of two sixes, one carrying 
about 60 mans called Pangchoyat, and one carrying 
80 mans called Satoyat, but some carry as much as 
150 mans. They are occasionally employed to trans¬ 
port rice, and in some places indeed are kept for that 
purpose alone. They usually have no decK, even of 
bamb^, and no cover; but on long voyages to 
Calcutta a small platform of bamboos is made for the 
people at their middle, and ia covered with a low 
arched tilt made of mats, 
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Dinggie are open boats used for fishing, lor 
carrying goods from one market to another, and for 
femes. They usually carry from 60 to 100 maws, 
but some employed in commerce carry from 100 to 300 
^271 &jkd thosG used to go f roiu murkc^t to iiia.Tk£t 
are usually from 25 to 30 maws burthen. Such a 
boat with one man will get four annas for a trip of 
eight or ten miles. Some of them in the eastern parts 
are built like the Koshas and are called Kosba-dinggia, 
but in general the planks do not overlap as Un^ of 
clinker^>uilt vessels do. On the Ganges and Kosi, 
where they are largest, they are very fine safe vessels, 
sharp at both ends and widest abaft the beam, as in 
the TTlaks; but they have little sheer, that is, ^eirends 
do not rise high above their middle, and they draw 
a good deal of water, so that in these large tempes¬ 
tuous rivers they are a safe conveyance. 

There are boats called Palwar. but that word 
signifies a boat applied to a particular purpcse, and 
not one of a particular construction. They are 
employed to attend those that are laden, to find out 
passa^ among the sands, and to cariy out hawsers 
to assist in warping them off when they get aground. 
In fact they are a kind of pilot vessels. In some 
places they are large canoes, in others small Ulaks or 
Dinggis. Boats that row well are usually chosen. 

The Pansi is shaped like a small Ulak, but in 
proportion to its breadth is generally longer, and 
over the after part has a tilt for the accommodation of 
passengers. It is for the conveyance of these alone 
that this kind of boat is intended. They could carry 
from 50 to 100 mans, A Pansi of 80 mans burthen, 
10 cubits long, 4 broad, and deep at the well, costa 
about 62 rs., thus:— 


Tiro Sol timben, IS cubits by Si girth . 
Sarring tbo nbotro ... <•' 

Curpoateis' wages 

Ditto, for board wage* ... 

The PiMigchrt, who bondB tbc ptanka . 
SO Iba. iron and o^la «•. 

BopM and bambooi 


... 3S 0 Q 

... 5 8 0 

... 10 0 0 

... 2 0 0 

... » 0 0 

... 10 0 0 

... a e 0 


ToUl ... ... AS 0 0 
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Siicli a boat lets at 3 rs. a month, besides the 
hire of the crew. 

The Bhauliya is intended for the same purpose, 
and is of about the same size. It is sharp at iwth ends, 
rises at the ends less than the Pansi, and its tilt is 
placed in the middle, the rowers standing both before 
and behind the place of accommodation for passengers. 
On the Kosi, the Bhauliya is a large fishing boat, 
carrying six or seven men. 

The canoes carry from 10 to 40 mans, and in the 
rainy season are in many parts almost the only good 
conveyance from market to market. Many people, 
however, resort to a bundle of sticks or bambocss 
supported by earthen pots, and many cannot afford 
even this, but when necessitated to go anywhere beyond 
their depth, tie together two or three stems of plan¬ 
tain trees, on which they can go to market with some 
small wares. 

In the dry season a good deal of commerce is 
carried on by means of floats fBer or Singri) made of 
two canoes connected by a platform of bamboos. 
These are very useful, as even where the quantity of 
water is very trifling, they will convey from 80 to 
100 mans of goods. At the capital such floats are 
much used. In the dry season boats come no higher 
than Chnniyapur, 22 coses south from the town; and 
all goods are transported to and from that place on 
floats, carrying about 100 mans (85 a, iv. the ser) or 
8.727 lbs. *A float makes only two trips in a month, 
the windings of the chancel being exceedingly 
numerous. The hire is four rupees, or more than 
half as much as from Chuniyapur to Murshedabad. 
The float is attended by two men. In all the branches 
of the Mahananda canoes are much used, and are the 
largest and best in the district. A vast number of 
floats are employed in carrying down goods from 
Kaliyagunj to Nawabgunj, w^here boats of burthen 
at all seasons can reach. The hire is one anna a man 
(82 lbs.) the distance in a direct line being about 44 
miles, but the river winds a great deal. A float of 
two canoes will carry 100 mans. 

A great many of the boats of burthen belong to 
merchants, and being reserved for the conveyance of 
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their own goods, are not let to hire. M^y However 
belong to men called Naiyas. who piofeasedly let them. 
Most of these men are fishers, bnt some of tHem. 
especiallv in the eastern parts of the district are 
farmers' In every part, however, it is very 
to procure boats to Sire, and everyllung to tm 

under the authority of certain persons called Gh^ 
maihis, whose conduct is much the same as in Ronggo- 
PUT. Indeed, in this district almost the whole per^na 
S every trad; and profession, in each viemity. ^ve 
submitted themselves to the authority of some lead mg 
man. who is called a Majhi or Mandal, 
whose consent nothing can he done J?® 

great object of this seems to be to enable the company 
under his authority or protection to defraud th(^ 
who want to employ them, which they attain by 
implicitly foUowing the dictates of 
generally the most cunning litigious fellows that c^ 
found They are, I believe, appointed by no one 
b authority, but generally endeavour to pers^de 
the public that they have some powerful friend or 
protector, and do everything in hm name. 

^ Near the capital and some mdigo works a few 
roads have been made, but in ^neral, alt bong 

are much in nse, they are left 
HOADS. to find a road in the best 

manner that they can. A 
great part of the country is high and ^^dy* ™ 
Sierefore carts do not absolutely sink even after 
rain; but the roads are mi^rably cut, and the wh^la 
soon make deep ruts, which require ^ 
of place In such lands this does little harm, because 
they are generally waste; nor would raising i^^ds 
in such situations do any good no hard material ^mg 
procurable except by burning briclm, an expense wb^ 
has never been proposed. Even where the soil is rit^, 
and by rain is converted into a sticky clay 
which a cart cannot be drag^d, some people 
Smt the raised mounds which I have proposed for 
do not answer j for in rainy weather aoftn^ 
of the material does not enable them to resist the w^l, 
and if they are cut in any particular pla^ there is 
no means of avoiding the rut® by going aside. 
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This in some measure is undoubtedly tmcj buiS 
in sndi soils I am persuaded these mounds are the only^ 
roads that should be permitted: for first, without 
going to the expense of brieks it is impossible that any 
road consisting entirely of mould should ever in rainy 
weather resist the action of cart wheels, and in that 
season no carts should be on any account ^rmitted 
to travel where the road is not made of bri(±. If at 
the conunenoement of the rainy season all ruts were 
filled, the surface stren^ened by the grass roots 
that would spring would continue a tolerable road 
throughout the dir season, which is all that can be 
expected. Secondly, from being well raised the 
occasional showers of spring produce little effect on 
such mounds, and at the close of the rainy season 
they become much earlier practicable. Thirdly, 
mounds answer one purpc^ of enclosures, and prevent 
travellers from encroaching on the fields when they 
find a rut by which they are difficulted. This I know 
is a great nuisance to the carters and to gentlemen 
driving buggies, but it is of vast use to the &nuer, to 
whose crops the natives in particular show no sort 
of regard. 

Making roads, digging tanks, and planting trees, 
among the Hindus are r^igious duties, and almost 
every rich man performs one or other, and often the 
whole; but as the inducement is to obtain the favour 
of God, public utility on these occasions is not at 
all consulted, nay, the works often turn out nuisances. 
The plantation consists of trees totally useless, or of 
sour resinous mangoes, the worst of all fruit, and 
soon runs into a torest harbouring wild beasts; the 
tank is a dirty puddle, which is soon choked with' 
weeds and becomes a source of disease; the road is 
never intended for the traveller ■ it does not lead from 
one market-place to another, but usually from the 
house of the founder to some temple that he chooses 
to frequent, or to ^me tank or river where ^ bathes; 
and as it usual^ intersects some public routes, a 
breach must be formed to allow travellers to proceed,; 
and this renders the road itself impracticable, even 
when it might happen to be in a line that was 
useful. 
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CARTS—R0BS2S— . 


Little attention seems to have l^n paid by the 
Magistrates in keeping up the great lines of comnnin^ 
cation, either with the military cantom^nt or with 
the capitals of the adjacent districts. The ^nvicta 
indeed occasionally work on them, but the enwts of 
their labour is little perceptible, much of their tme 
having been employed on leas public roads. On this 
subject I have already had occasion to explain my 
opinion. 

In my account of the manufactures I nave mo¬ 
tioned the advantages of the carts, and the load that 

they can take, A great part of 
CARTS. them belong to people who live 
by letting them out to hire, but 
many of them belong to merchants, A great part ia 
hired by the indigo planters for carrying home toe 
crop. 'The usual nire is about 4^ annas a day, but 
they are often hired by the job; for instance, from 
Sahebgunj to Dimiyaghat at JTathpur, a distance of 
about six miles, they take according to the demand 
from to ra. for the lOO mans (8213 w. the 

ser) or 8,483 fbs, . i j i 

The horses (Tatus) for carrying loads are kept 
by the sanaller traders, Paikara and Beparis, They 

carry from 2 to 2^ each, 
HOR8B6. and go much faster than oxen, 
but in this country, where 
goods are only carried one or two stages to some pla^ 
of embarkation, that is of little consequence to the 
merchant. One man manages two horses, three men 
only are allowed to ten oxen, which makes a most 
essential difference in the rate of hire. Mares are 
seldom employed, so that the number in the SSid 
Table includes chiefly the males fit for work. Horses 
of this breed are usually worth about five rup^. 
Tboy cotDinoiilv are allowed nothing but pasttire; wnen 
however this is entirely burnt up, and they are 
wrought, they sometimes get a little straw. 

Very few live by keeping oxen for hire, but many 
who occasionally trade wUi let their cattle; in pro¬ 
curing which, however, there 
OXEN. is always much difficulty, as 

indeed there is in finding any 
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sort of conveyance. Oxen hired by the day^. in general 
as in Gond^vara are allowed ^ anna for every ttian 
they can carry, but in other places as Kaliyachak, 
the hire is double. 

Scarcely anything, except bsh, vegetables, milk 
or such trifles, is carried to or from, markets by porters, 

and such people cannot in most 
PORTERS. parts be procured. In the divi^ 

sion of Kharwa, however, 
porters are the principal conveyance, and there are a 
good many who carry on a pole passing over tbeir 
shoulders (Bhariya) and often go to other places for 
services. Some of them who engaged with me were 
contented with four rupees a month. They carried 
about 00 lbs. weights, proceeding by very easy marches 
and loE^ halts, tn most other parts of ihe district the 
porters (Motiya) that can be procured, will carry only 
on the head. ' They are therefore chiefly employed in 
removing goods from the warehouse to boats, or from 
boats to the warehouse, or from one warehouse to 
another at a short distance. The Motiya or man who 
carries on the head, it must be observed, can take a 
package 60 lbs. weight, and the Bhariya who carries 
on a pole, must have this load divided into two equal 
portions; but then any number of Bhariyas may be 
employed on one package by suspending it to a pole, 
so many men going to one end and so many to another, 
while the Motiyas will not act in concert. A man of 
either class loses caste if he attempts to innovate in 
his manner of carrying. 

No regnlation respecting ferries seems to be 
observed. The Darog«^s of the Thanahs in some 

places, indeed, compel the 
FERRIES. ferry-men to enter into free¬ 

men ts for the due execution of 
their <^ce; but as I find that on frontier rivers the 
prert^ative is disputed with eagerness, I presume 
that this anxiety after trouble chiefly arises from a 
desire to share in the fees of office, and I am pretty 
cjonfident that it does not extend to any anpermt^- 
dency of the stipulations in the agreement being 
executed. 
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WKea troopB maTch, tbe native 
caU on the zemmdars to furniah 
common occaaiona everything ifl left J 

discretion, and the boats are very unfiafe, ^d g _ 

X much overloaded. On tje 

the only proper boats are large fiahing Di^gi8» 

Ifl K siS are verv safe, if not overloaded. On 

smaller rivers single ' oMO 

but on the Mabananda and Nagar siimll boats of 40 

T^ maZ are employed. Only one of these is, bo^ 

ever, allowed for ea(i ferry, so 
imited to make a float for conveying horses or <^r^ 
Dingei of leas than 200 mans burthen should 1^ 
™Xt^oS such rivers as the Ganges or Kosi, 

Such can take carta with great safety. 

A regulation of ferries by government to 

be much required. In this district no l^d seems to 
have been Stached to them, or at least, whatever may 
have been formerly attached has 
the Zemindars. The owners of land or other ncn 
men appoint Manjhis Ghatiyala or 
usuaUv Turnish the boats and pay a ^are of 
profit to the person who pretends to give him a 
f understoodTfor instance, that the ' 

wars paid in all 3fi5 rupees a year ; one of tMm 
Saptami, paid 106 rupees. In Sibguni ^ 

uZymm found boats and servants, and were con¬ 
tented with one-third of the fare, accountmg to the 

landlord for the remainder. * 

In this district there is some acooimnodation for 
the traveller, besides the casual hospit^ty or chanty 

of rich men. Those who retail 
INNS. provisions (Modis), m I have 

mentioned nin.y be snid to 
inns, and they are much more morons than 
the east. There are in the southern part ® 
trict some of the kind of urns called Bha^yar- 
khanahs, where strangers are acconmo^ted with 
lodging and food. In order to exclude the rabble, 
the price is high, and damsels attend to supply the 
wants of the guests, to whom it is supposed that they 
are so kind as to refuse no favour. 


APPENDICES. 


TABLE Xo. 1. GamibI Statistical Table of tba District oc 
Zils of Ptiraniya. 

[Thia Table has beeo reproducod by Martifi ou page 69B 
as B. The words “ In Square Miles at the end of the title 
are Martin’s own. In the coinnma headed '* Cle« m 
deserted " and “ Woods, bushes and deserted Tillagea, we 
totals have been transposed. The former should be " 73 
and the latter " 93."} 


TABLE No. a. Estimste of the quantity of land in each 
division of the district of Puraniyo that li 
ragularly inundated throughout the rainy 
season, that is liable only to oocaeional 
floods, or that is entirely exempt from 
inundation. 

[This Table is sufficiently eunimarised by Martin as C on 
page 690. He omits divisions and details.] 

TABLE No. 3. i^Tpiaining the maimer in which the people 
of the district of Poraniya are lodged. 

[This Table is sufficiently siunmaiised by Martin as D on 
page 699. He omits divisions and details.] 

TABLE No. 4. .Abstract of the number of houses and people 
in the diatriol of Poraniya taken from the 
returns made by the native officers of 
police. 
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-[Th. gt«.ter p«t ot th» Table i. KproaBod by Mata. 

on page 697 aa A, Bpeh anan a title is i-*J 

- TABLE BO. 6 . State of the Population of 

Potamyft (md of some of the causes j 

which it ie affected/* 

[Martin omits Um Ssction “ Heslth " onto »hich srt 

the following sub-headings ;—J 

" Proportion inoculated. Snritri. 

perers annually. 

Mahavyadbi. Galaganda. 

Eoranda/* 

He alBo omite the section’: Eousee (wcapiod ^ proo- 

kitotea.’i _ ^ 
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TABLE Ko. 6. Contsimng an estunate of die monthly 
expenaa of different claeeeo of people in the 
district of Poraniya and of the aomber of 
families belonging to each class. 
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af dif^nt cUs^ of peopio m ti» district of Pnraniy* and 
oelongiDg to aacD class. 
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TABLE No. 6. ContKiiing bh eetimateof the montWy fexpenw 

of the finmher of famUieti 
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of different cUeses of people in tKe diatrid of Puraniyo and 
Delotiging to each claiis. 
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TABLE No, 7, Eadmato of lie mKwer in vbich the prople 
of Paraniya are covered by day and by 
night. 


Wamen who in tbo cold i«a«m ia geaml drew in fiUk 
and in the hot ieaaoa ia fine kiubJiim. 


Cornea wha <» occaaloofl df^ in lUh, on 

comrooQ [oecaaions] m of^n but not Mwiiys 
blwbod Dt dyed linen or Kuhtl. 


006 

a 

m 
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'Women who nlwaje tjm blenchfid linen 


m 


Women who Lo IcH dr«® use blenched or dyed Uneu 
or Kukti bet not do ordtoary occeaiona. 


WomeD who a» unblMehed cloth alone 


Women who always use MegUi or Tat 


Women who on oompiMi occMioo* uua Megili or Tat ... 

Women who dr«e in Erendi 

Families who drt« partly in Twar 

Men who m dr» uae ahaLi or aiik and wo^dlen ninth 
and always xiea blenchad Imen. 

Men who always uw bleaohed linen but hart no ahalj, 
filk nor bro^Loth. 

Men who only a» blBachfid linen or Euhti in full drasa 
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Men who use unhleacbed cotton, clodj alraia 


Men who partly dr«a ubi Erendl doth 


FamiliiM the heads ol which sleep on bedeiaada with 
omtaina (Palangga). 

Pamiliei tha h»l9 o! widch sleep on wooden bedateada 
(Cbarpaji) withoci curtahtt. 
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Aviazugfl. 

tha hmia of which fliwp tAl bamboo or w^tw 
eoaiH wooden ci«ta (Khotja). 

Families wkioh akep in ibo oold wbaiKoi on «Bnkdotli 
blankcta or Sutrunjii in snmmir on mate. 

FamiljaB which liacp cm coarse mn^ mido ot reedi^ 
fraoi, itnv ot Mothk 

FamUies that anoint themfiolTea ahnoei dall^ with oil 


Familtee that anoint thc[nBelf*i once ca- twka a week 


Famiiiefi that ubo oil for unetiem onJj on gwt occasinns 

[The hat of Diyisione and the fignree bebngii^ to each 
fhano have been omitted.] 


TABL£I No. 8. Estimate of the manner in which the people 
of Puraniya are fed. 

[Thia Table is stifficiently smnitiBmed by Martin on 
p* 699 as E. He omits Divioiona and detaiia. "Where there 
are blanks in the Averages, the paper is tom. For Ghe 
in 1* 6 read Ghi " and for the last entry, ** Families that 
procure salt in very timall quantities " read Families that 
procure salt very little or none,"'] 


TABLE No* 9, Estiinate of the extent of luxury in shewing 
smoking and drinldng that prevails among 
the people in Puramya. 
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f 
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1. 
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Hen who ua« Si^dhi -in’ -l-ll 

Hki who u£0 Chaiaa »» ■■■ 

Men who fimokA prepared iobftcoo lo ftbundanca 


Mon who smok« ftbnndonod of tob«cco partly 
praputid, p&rtlj imprepftred. 

Ilea who cAzmot smoke Abundance of enj kind of 
iobeoco or who tojeci ila tise^ 

Men who smoke prepered tobecoo 


Women who chew tobecoo 


Men who chew tobifcoo 
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Men who uie enuif 


Men aad Women who have betel in Bbundance 


Men tnd Women who Are stinted in betel 


Men And Women who eeMom pmenre betel 
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[The diviBiona and separate details have b^D onutted.] 
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TABLE No. 10^ Estimate of the ^aripoB kinds of fael and 
lamp oil that are need in the district of 
Pnrardya* 
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Bushea md nods 


Wood; of eultiTiiod plactt duch M Uulbairyi 

ladigOt cottOD, tits. 


Straw and huak* 

Cowdun^ 

Muatftid ftoed oil 

oO 

Sesamum oil 

Cuior oil or that of the Beoinuji 
OiJ of safflower or Carthamua 
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31 
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[The divifligns and eeparate detiufa have been omitted.] 


TABIili No. 11. Showing the manner in which the nativea 
of Pnramya are accommodated with 
attendants and conveyances. 


Tubb Blepbonta 
Tori Hfirsa »,* _ 

Bftreu How 
TonggoDs Qt Foiuei 
Dowla Tangg&ins 
Tati^ or Foniss 
Rath or 4 wheeled cow carte 
Mftjball or RalLEru S wheels ridhig cow eerta or ooueh 

PateBqoJns, Pftllti, Khorkbadvfl, Mehopa and Chaypate 

Male free domesUo (firvante. Bboadorie, Ehednmtfiw 
Of TaluilijB. 

Female tm domeetie Mrvinte^ Clmkmnte, or Diite ... 


55 

1«7 

1G3 

611 

300 

3.707 

86 

607 

4.395 

696 
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Bftlwt, wba onlj lood raimtai cill*d 

alia Ovtlami aad Lauadaa khub pluugh aii£n« m* 
dcmestioa. 

filares eatirelj dom««uca ... 700 

£|i«w&« or elaw paiilj amplojed ia agnmilturv |iirtl;y 1 t 700 
iB Mrrtee, 

Slavas moatij amplojad in agrioulWra ... it690 

fThe diviaioDB and separate details bave been omitted.] 


TABLE No. 1'2. Explaining tlie state ol edncation among 
the people of the district of Paraniya. 

[This Table is sufficiently snnimarised by Martin on p. 6(K) 
as F. 

Note.—^In the oecond entry for ** sign their names ” rtad 
" sign their name.*'] 


TABLE No. 13. Explaming the manner in which the 
cultivate lands of the district of Pnraniya 
are occnpied, 

[Thifi Table is sufficiently summarised by Martin on 
pp. 609-700 as 

The following errora and cmioBions are to be noted :— 

p. 700t 1. 1. For " do. do. [i.e. Broadcast summer 

rice] by Masur *' read here and 
in lAe next 19 entries " do. do. 
followed by Masnr, *’ etc. 

1. 8. For ** 1400 ” read " 14000. " 


1. IS. For “ do do. by transplanted winter 
rice *’ read here and in the next 
entry " do, do. followed by 
transplanted winter rice, " etc. 

1. 15. F^ '* do. do. by Eheaari. " etc., re^ 
here and in the next i entries 
*' do. do, followed by Ehesari, ** 
etc. 


1. 19. For *' do. do. by China *' read '* do. do. 
followed by China. ** 
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t. 31, For '* do, do, Ejjt tr&tjBpIwiied wiutw 
lice " read here aod in next 
entry “ do. do. followed by, ” 
etc. 

1. S3. For " do. do. with Arwhjtr ** read here 
and in the next three entries 
*' do. do. mixed with, "'etc. 

p. 701, 1. 23. For " (GangjU " reod ** (Gangja). " 

Itfole. —'The dirisjone and details of each diTiaion ere 
omitted.] 

TABLE No. 14. Eiplaioi^ the cultivaticm of Grain, etc., in 
the Divieion under Tbansh HAVELI. 

^Buchanan's headings and sob-headinga are as fnUowe ] 
Eind. 

Laboocing season. 

Number of double ptoogbings. 

Number of boeings. 

Seed time. 

Quantity of seed required for one bjgah in sera. 
Season for transplanting, 

Nomber of smoothinga with the Moyi. 

Number of weedinga with the Bida. 

Number of weedings with the apud- 
Harrest Season. 

.Vrerage produce of one bigah in aers. 

.iVersge number of sera sold at harvest for one 
^ rupee. 

Number of bighsa cultiTafed in this manner. 

Total produce in mans and aers. 

Total value in Bupees and aunaa. 

Produce for consumption after deducting seed in 
Mans and ears. 


TABLE No. 15. Pitto for Thanah DANGREHOBA. 

77 


4 Bav. 
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TABLE No. 16. 

Ditto for Thanah' GONDWANA, 

TABLE No- 17. 

Ditto for Thanah DHAMDAHA. 

TABLE No. 18. 

Ditto for Thanah DIMIYA. 

TABLE No. 19. 

Ditto for ThAU&b MATITARI* 

TABLE No. 30. 

Ditto for Thanah ABABIYA. 

TABLE No. 21. 

Ditto for Thanah BAHADURGXJNJ, 

TABLE No. 23. 

Ditto for Thanah UDHRML. 

TABLE No. 33. 

Ditto for Thanah KRI8HNAGDNJ* 

TABLE No. 34. 

Ditto for Thanab DULAXfGIINJ* 

TABLE No. 25, 

I^tto for Thanah NEHNAGAE. 


TABLE No. 2S. Ditto for Thanah KBABWA. 
TABLE No, 27. Ditto for ThaaaH BHOLAHAT. 
TABLE No. 28. Ditto for Thanah SIBGDNJ, 
TABLE No. 29. Ditto for Thanah KALITACHAK. 
TilBLE No. 30. Ditto for Thanah GORGUBIBAH. 
table No. 31. Ditto for Thanati MANTHABI. 
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TABLE No. 33. GENERAL ABSTRACT of the Value 
and produce of Laoda occupied by 
fanners vrbo cultivate fdth tbe pbug^h in 
the district of Puianiys. 

[This Table is sufficiently aoniinarieed by Martin on 
pp. 701-702 aa H, 

Note the foUowiiig errors and oraiseions :— 

11, 2-3, of Table. For -* value in Rupees 

34*2971 " read *' value in 
Rupees and anas 342971, 
9. 

1. 6. For “ 1638207 " read *’ 15BB207, 

20 . " 

1. 6. For " Bajri “ read " Bajra, etc., " 
and for ** 1664502 " rcod 
" 1664502.20. " 

1, 7. For “ iValue in rupeea S94731 ’* fend 
Value in rupees and hubh 
694731.8. " 

1. 8. Ear *‘ 33433’* read " 33433.10," 
and for " 2062502 " read 
■*' 2063503,20. " 

1, 9, For " Value in rup^s 1146924 " 

read “ Value in rupees and 
anas 11469*24.0. " 

1. 10. For " 178*262 " read " 178262.30" 
and for " 3087103" read 
** 3087103.5. " 

U. lO-U. for ** Vatne in rupees 1657185 " 
read " Value in rupees and 
anas 1667165.15.'" 

1. 13. For " X85556 " read *’ 183556.20 *’ 
and for " 3135833.'* read 
" 2135635.35. '* 

1.13. For Value in Rupe^ "2388614** 
read " Value in Rupees and 
anas 2383514.4, *' 


1. 14. For •* 66361 " read ** S6361.U1. " 

p. 702, 1, 9. For “22316'* read "22316.35** 

and for " Value in Rupees and 
anas 88950.13. 
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1. 5. For “ Value b Bupees S03093 ** 
read “ Value in Rupees and 
anas aoSO03.4. " 

11. 6-7, For “ Valuable in Rupees 61940 " 
read " Value in Hupeea and 
anas 61940,4. " 

1. 7, For ■■ 61 " read ’’ 61.10. ” 

11. 7-8. Fof '* Value in Supeea 623 ” read 

“ Value in Rupees and anas 
623-14. *' 

1, 8, For “ Value in Bupeea 408 “ read 
Value in Rupees and anas 
408.4. ” 

1. U. For " 197 ’• read 197.20. *’ 

1. 12. For “ 4 ” read " 4.3B, " 

1. 14, For “ 1995865...1363246...1450196” 

read " 1295865.12...1363246.5 
,.^460195.4. ” 

1. 15, For '■ 1876350...1137620...976471... 

1193318 ” read '■ 1876350.10 
.,,1137820.11 ... 976471.11 ... 
U93S18.14, ” 

1.16. For ^■2224701...1141218 ” read 

" 2224701.11...U41218.8, ” 

!. 17. For ” 1159220 ...470169 ..,645371 ” 
read " 1159230. 10...470159.2 
...645371.13. " 

1. 18. For 933738 ... 817647 " read 

923738.12...817647.6 ” 

1.19. For " 735806 ... 21097192 " read 
” 735806.5...21097192.6, ” 

Note.—The details for each Thanah have been omitted.] 


TABLE No. 38. Estimate of the live stock in the district of 
Puraniya. 


[This Table is sufficiently summarised by Martin ou p. 703 

OB 1. 


There is the following omisaion from line 15 of the Table, 


after *' value 126600 : — 
“ Youn£ cattlee 
Old cattlee 


1 


No estimate. 
No estimate.”] 



APP£Nt>I£. 6ld 

TABLE No. 34. Eetimate of the quantity and ralne of mtlJt 
procured anonaJly in ]^rBniya. 

[This Tablo is Eufficiratly summarised by Martin on p. TOS 
as E, but besides omittiiiig the natnee of the Tbanaa end the 
individual figures relating to them. be has also omitted several 
headings. They are as follows ; — 

Average yearly produce of each cow. 

Price of the milk in Sera. 

Total number [of oowis] 57,7fi0. 

Number ^vtng milk 6,890. \ 

Average yearly prodooe of each cow. 

Total milk in Mona 7,0&6. 

Price of the milk in Sera. 

Total value of milk in Bupeea 7,119. 

Average yearly produce of each BufEaio. 

Price of the milk in Sets. 
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TABLE No. 37, 'Estate of tKe oumHer i'f in iEi 

district of Poraniya. 

7m ^ eofficieutly sunmiariBed % Martin bn pp. 

fUjfi-a as ij+ 

Tbare is tho following variation ftom tHe orig infl l-!^ 
p. 703, 1. 22. For " NarayaM " read Nariyati."] 

TABLE No. 38. Estimate of the value in Hupees of tfao 
wpOrta and imports of the district of 
Pajraniya, 

703 S^"*^***^*^ “ fiofficiently snmmarised by Martin on p. 


There are the following vartatiops from the ortginaI>:~ 

p. 703, 1, 14 (of Table). For “ Import 685 " reoif 
“Import 625”- 


p. 704, 1, 0 . For “ Bidri vessel ’* redd " 
vessels “ 

tnn Towns in Pdroniya 

(pp. 704-6), IS taken from Bachanan’s Index fo the Map. 

M 4 “py 

p. 704, 1. 8. (of Appendix N). For “ Naya-Baid:™- 
nathgnng " read Naya-Baidyanatfa- 
gimj and for " Ganespoor “ read 
Ganespur.'* 

Note. Marlin^ has altered alt Buchanan’s place-names 

ending m “ par “ to " poor.“ 

1. 12. For " Mahlarampoor " read " MoK^ 
rampur " and for “ (Jotakpoor “ read 
notakpur.” 

1. 20. For “ Azmngnnj “ read “ Artmgtmi. 

1. 22. For “ Veimagar ” read '• *Vimagar. 

1. 27. For “ Nawalgnnj “ redd “ NawaB- 
gnnj.’^ 


ip 


I. 28. For “ MaKaswati “ redd “ IfsKes- 

Wan, * 

^ ^ ’’ - Kmor 


4 Ktv. 
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appendix. 


p. 706, I- 1. For Kazergnnj read ** Hazergmij.’* 

1. 2. For ** Merzapoor ** read *' Miraapur 
Khapriya." 

1- For “ Madanpoor " read'* Madnnpat," 

1. 8. For ■* EanpfauUya ” read " Kumphu* 
liya.” and for "PaJui ” read 
“ PalMi." 

1. 14. For " Hasan " read ” Hasan dinnn> 
riya.*' 

1. 16. For “ fiemeswai " read “ Someewar." 

« 

1. 19. For " GoTindhagunj " read " GoFUida- 
gunj."' 

1 . 30. Far *' Khojasnr " read *’ Khojasur or 
NaUfUDdi.’' 

1. 35, For ** Harrigachbi " read " Harra- 
gacUhi/' 

1. 36. JPoT " Sarlu-Motalpoor read *’Karhi- 
Motalpur," 

1 . 47. For '■ Natbnrapoor " read '* Mathura- 
pttr,” 

1. 51. For ” Govindlmpoor “ read “ GnviniJa- 
par.” 

1. 54. For " Nawadhah " read " Kawadah." 

1. 65, For “ Harabszar Fokbarlya *’ read 
" PddiBriya [or] Barabasar." 

p. 706, 1. 3. For " Mazanipoor *' read " Mazuropur 
or Bodhwari." 

1. 6. For ** Burkuftabad " read " Burkuta- 
bad.’* 

1. 10. For Malitipoor ** read " MalaKpnr." 

1. 17, For '* Chnniya. Bampnor " read 
“ Gbim^a Rampor.” 
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PDBANITA VOL. I. 

A liat (jf papers, etc., reepectiag the state of the district 
of Paranja transoaitted to the Secretary of GovemmeDt for 
the Fubtie Department. 

Book 1. A Topographical accottnC of the dieirict of Pura* 
tiiya and its antiquities. 

Book. 2. An acoount of the people of Puraniya. 

Book. 3. An account of the natural productions of Pura* 
niya. 

Book. 4. An account of the state of agTicultare £u Pura- 
niya. 

Book. 5. An account of the state of Arts and Cotamerca 
in Puraniya. 

Appendix containing an account of the territory adjacent 
to Puraniya and subject to the Raja of Gorkha and Nepal, 
[Not copied.] 

^ Index or key to the Map of Puraniya. [Naoies only 
copied for reprodnctioti in the Map,] 

Index of native words used in the account of Puraniya 
with the native character annexed. [Not copied.] 

Comparative vocabulary of some of the languages spoken 
in or near the district of Puraniya, [Missing,] 

Thirty-eight Statistical tables respecting the district of 
Puraniya, viz, 

[Here follow tbe titles of the Tables as given below.J 

DB VWJNtSa, iiAPS AND PLASS BELONOtXO TO TfiE ACCOUNT OF 

Fuiunita. 

(1) Geograplucal sketch of the district of Puraniya. 
[Missing.] 

(0) Plan of Gaur. [Reproduced,] 

(3) Plan of roofs. [Missing. This appears to be the 

drawing contain^ the sketches A and B repro¬ 
duce by Martin ou p. 97, The sketch was 
originally marked by Buchanan " Plate no. 3,"] 

(4) Sheep called Garar. [Mifising.] 

(5) Bag net used in the Rosi. [Miajtng.] 


APPENDIX* 


(6) Map of SikuQ. [Not woiili reptodnciog.] 

(7) Aiphsbot of tlie Bboti^rss. [Missing.] 

(S) Map of the whole eastern parte of the dominions 
of Gorkj^. [Not worth reproducing.] 

(9) Map of Chayenpur and Vijsypnr. [Ditto ] 

(10) Model of a c&rt. [Misdng.] 
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INDEX, 

GEOGRAPHICAL 


A 

Abdg IlsUiugar—59. 

Agi»—m, ai6, 2tB, 280. 
Agradwip (Ahg&bdeop, Ren.) 
—B73. 

Akburabnd (ef. eatntee, 
managemeDt oQ—498, 
Aligunj—18, 07. 

AiBnor~^7. 

Amerioa—107. 

Andbarija-^B?. 

Animali—328. 

Arabia—196 
Arara—63. 

Afnrij*—22, 33, 84, 36, 74, 
77, 30. 218, S67, 813, 329, 
349, 878, 490, 493, 498, 
567; Topoginpbj of tbe 
divifion of A. — Tl\. 

Aiefpur—92, 

Argata L.—38. 

Arun B,—16. 

ABam'~B6. 

Asia—52. 

Anrabi—68. 

A™^234, 324. 

Ajodb (Owde, Ben.)— 221 , 
223, 227, 263, 274. 
Ayodhya—44, 218, 223. 
Azimgnn j—67. 

Aximaagar^ 25. 


B 

Babadurgtinj—28, 31, 32, 83, 
37, n, 80, 81, 86, 170, 
304, .149, sea, 378, 501, 
607 1 Topagtaphy of tb« 
diArinon of B.—7MI. 

Babadopoi (cf. «tate«, 
management of)—92. 

Babalijm or Lobaodaia B,—.34. 

B afaarBmpai^-34, 

BahtiiagB^24l. 

Baidjraaatb^265, 

Balcia B.—S3, 35. 

Bakniganj—26,113. 

Bakkongyar B. (npper part of 
Balaean B.)—29, (tribnUry 
of Bakta R.)«^36. 

Palaean B. (Baltaann, Ben.)^ 
2, 26, 29, 466. 

Baliyadahar B.—24. 

Balqpor—111* 

Baluya^HS. 

Banan 6 ~» 2 lg, 224 , 242, 572. 

Banggadea—217. 

Bangkipor OoTaigaii (of. 
ntatea, management of) 
—494. 

Bangeraiiya—109. 

Bangvmija K,'*38a 

Bugnuj— 66, 

Baiimagar«2 65. 


INDEX. 


BaUFgaT*—lOP. 

BatmbaiftT—lOT. 

Bandi—63. 

Bangbarija—37) IW. 

Barahat—115. 

BaruoAsiya B.*—26. 

Baiandra—48, 817,237. 
Barasayf—36. 

BardhaitLaa (BurdnaO/ Rea.) 
—88, lOOi 519. 

Buliaadi R*—27 ; Mata B* 27. 
Barhati B.—IS. 

Baitil—78. 

Baior (cf, ectate?, manage* 
meat of)—86. 

Bamokpar—271, 287. 
brmba—18, 6B, 
Baaaokapar^ll 3. 
Baebatthi-^O. 

Batriabazari—262. 

Batty—61. 

Baaka—76, 

Bauliya R.—110. 

BajBflr—87, 

Behar—1, 67, Oo, 183, 422. 
Bel-gtmj—19, 67. 

Bolgacbbi—35, 87. 

Bella or Bbalka lot.—14. 
Belkabotb-~45, 48. 

Bdlowri or Gopalgnnj-^SO. 
EacATea—208, 275. 

Bengal—1, 4, lO, 40, 41, 45, 
43, 49, 68, 67, 60, 70, 82, 
67, 89, Sfl, 9S, 94, 95,180, 
101, 103, 106, 100, 109, 
HE, 113, 115, 111, 1*2. 
124, IM, U9, 150, 181. 
133, 147, 155, 170, 171, 


176, 178, 180. IBS, IBS, 
189, IBS, 202, 208, 205, 
207, 210, 211j 212, 215, 
216, 217, 210, 220, 221, 
222, 223, 224, 226, 226, 
229, 230, 232, 234, 

267, 238, 239, 240, 241, 
243, 244, 246, 254, 265, 
256, 258, 26®, 20®, 

264, 206. £66. 207, 260, 
£70, 271, 272, 276, 286. 
288. 296, £98, 807. 811, 
SIB, 522, S23, 324, 325, 
326, 329, 330, 333, 344, 
359, 362, 372, 378, 379, 
382, S8S, 402, 4l2, 413, 
420, VI, 422, 46*. 460, 
520, 621, 520, »30, 631, 
54T, 660, 673, 586. 

Beiang B.—30* 3^* 

Beri B.—33. 

Betiya—+ 

Bh^gfllpar-^S^ Ilf 

19, iSe ^0,106. lOS, no, 
113, 130, 243, 201, 20** 
430, 471, 486, 498, 656, 
359, 560, 570, 671, BT£. 

BbAgwADgola—203, 578, 589. 

BbagAFratipai—68. 

BbagiiAthi R.—10, ^3,15, *0, 
28, 38,43, 98,100. 

Bbairav B—55. 

BbairavguD} or KAsicbak 
£5. 

BbalkbA'—BelltA. 

Bhfl,lpa^87, S7, 

Bbatiyatcf. Cfitates, mAOAge* 
meat of)^“218* 


rxuKx. 


Uliawtuipur—£7, 66, 07, 

08, 279. 

Bitsoft B.—2+. 

Bbetijami—80. 

Bbojuta K.—%7. 

BhojpDT—223, 227, 
Bbolahat-^37, 92, 08, 104, 
106, 108, IDS, 109, 129, 
170, 260, 272, 29i, 295, 
*90, 297, 52], 522, 560, 
577, 386, 388, 404, 406, 
406, 407, 124, 457, 4S8, 
459, 480, 463, 473, 475, 
633, 63d ; Topography of 
tha^irialoa of B. — 44*I04, 
Bbotao—44, 46, 152, 160, 
*92, 656, 658, 673, 574. 
Bibignaj—60. 

Boahi—>36, 

Boda—8*. 

Bombay—122, 

Borovari—385. 

Bnbmaputia—20, (Baroom- 
pootor, Ben.)—49, 50, 

266, 290, 304, 343. 
BrindaiMii^lS*, 213, 228. 
Bokhm—192. 

Borbi B.^ai, 22, 34. 
Bnrhidhaagbabi—^IS, 60, 
BtLThi Gaogga R,—1*^ *0, 
Btirhiltw B.™27, 59. 
Biuidanggl R.^29. 

C 

Cakatta—1, 10, 13, *3, S&, 
65, 97, 104, 105, 119, liO, 
U2, 1?7, 158, *30, 23], 
*40, 241, 242, 276, 293, 
294, 206, 500, 304, 312, 


lit 

318,353, 358, 308, 370, 
387, 380, 397, 404, 406, 
422, 440, 525, 527, 641, 
642, 645, 656, 667, 558, 
680, 681, 682, 687, 669, 
671, 672, 574, 583, 

Cbak Delawan (ofl eatitee, 
management .of) —601, 

C bandidaspnr — 10 7 , 

CliaodipBr otMahinTan—IDS. 
Cbangolayi, Boihi or Snhba, 
R.^30. 

Chatra — 14, 21. 
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£63. 

Bukalie—201. 
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Cathari—212, 
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Cbakalta—186. 
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Cbandal—24S, 
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Cbanaria—‘239, 

Cbaribar—£33. 
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Dagbar—2S4. 

Daiyaggnaa—183, 210. 

DumaiB—257. 
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Dtayifl—201. 
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Dhi'ba—£06. 
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Domkatta—34. 

Doraslya—£06, 236,245. 
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Malw)ii-224. 
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Itani—196. 
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Jain—816. 

Jet—201. 

Jhaloa—£04. 

Jdahft—198, 247/: Chftpojal 
J. S47fi PalawarJ.fiS. 

K 

Kaibarta—227,230, 240, 862 i 
Jalaja £.—840, 

Kairi—124, 226. 

Kiiyar—814. 

Kalitas—273. 

Kda—236. 

Kalwai-237. 

Kamar—226. 

Kambala—817. 

Karntrae—857. 

Kandar or Kandal—243, 

Kanaii-224f. 
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Kangjof*— 

Songrihari—^254. 

Kap^itis—2JSf. 

Kamns—£13. 

Karandiya—254, 

Kasaraoi—2 IS. 

Kascra—218. 

KAEavi—190. 

Kavirpantbi—£28^ 2741, 

Kawali fl—2351, 

KayafitbaB—“212—214, 322j, £5®, 
261, 262,276, 428; Ambts- 
tha J:.—213; EtanaA'.— 
214 I Kaian ^.-“213, 2W ; 
Kaikaii .^.**~214; Mithla 
AT.—213; SriBastaTZ.— 
213 ; Uttaf Barbija JT,—> 
213,2T2. 

£,.wal^227, 228, 23«. 

Kbanggar—225,257, 

Kbarwai—242. 

Kbatrifl—209| iHj 212. 

S-battaS—235, 

Kholtaa—233. 

Kbyatri—212. 

Kichaka—42, 45, 48, 82. 
Kinit9^46, 47, 84, 18S, 253, 
857. 

Koch—2na, 2331, £90, 545 ; Raj- 
baagsi K. —S41. 

Kol—243, gS8. 

Kshatris—811, 212. 
Ksba.uriya—177,207, 266. 
Kauaat, Khotta—220, 

Kangjora—200, 235. 
Knogjrft”293. 

Kural—230, 256, 

Kurl—i43. 


Kumt—2Z7, 

Kuesal—190. 

L 

I^eri—83S. 

Lavanas—578. 

Lavoa—^199, 

Lobar— 220 . 

M 

Mtigars—857. 

Mabapat raj —25 U > 

Miibara— 239 . 

Mabmttfta—200. 

MaitbiUa—205,20 8, 215, 218. 
Malakar—“212. 

Malk—219, 

Malo-238f, 241, 

Markaodeja—343, 

Marniparaa—'206, 

JIayrafi"“323,224 ■ 
Mithilas-m, 210, 212, 230, 
£52, 860, 275, 275, 
Modak—223. 

Modia-alS. 

Moguls—S2, 80, 102, 113, 
1S7, 1951, 198, 200, Ui, 
416, 503, 535. 

Mo6leia6-6l,52, 53, 54, 55, 
60, 74, 77, 82, 84, 85, 58, 
93, 93, 99, 109,112, IH, 
US, 122, 128, 141, 143, 
144, 155, 100, 106, 183, 
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210, 214, 222, 228, 835, 
247, 246, 854, 86&, 257, 
277, 284, 301, 351, 304, 
423, 500, 517, 519, 5A2, 
583, 524, 531, 550, 5S8. 
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Moohi—2S*, Plnb^44. 

Mobwnnedaos—Si, 88, iwi. Pod—£33. 
m, 185, 186, 137. 139, Poplu>r-ll*w. 

140,16£, 160, 185^ 188—.. Foitoguese—398. 

2*(, 219, 348, 378,334. Pangra or Ftindirik—233,33S. 
379, 429. 435, 450. 486. 


638, 686, 

Mnkeri—200. 

Muriri—224. 

Mnijari—238, 

MoE^lur—244, 253, ?54. 

N 

KftgBT—Z28t, 

Naior JJanFi— 230, 
Kataralii—201. 
Nanik-Pantbi—a 7 7. 
JNspit—230. 

Naiifr—235, 

Nayasath—215, 210. 
Nojaleae—316, S34, 574. 
Nowari—257, 370, 
Newargar*—191. 
Nijgins--200. 

NunijM—217. 

0 

Oriffwa—52, S3. 

Otawa] oMrcIuiits—230. 

P 

Pajara—203, 

Pakbijoa—201. 

Palie—2a4. 

Palwu^-108. 

Pa]ya-433f 
Pkriyal—46, a&7, 

Patarus—241, 

PatKios—190, £14, 420 . 
Fatmuy—^236. 
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RajbangBit-—211, 233. 

Kajpnta—45, 46, 53, 54, 56, 
207, 208, 209, 210—212, 
261, 262, 204, 276, 294, 
430 ; Hajor tiil) RE, 46. 
Ramanandis—2i:2, 2741. 
BamaTits—22$, 274f. 
Ramjani—166. 

Rasbibani—196, 

BaiFatii^or S. Maliaras—2J0. 
Bii-htG—744. 

Rishi Balak—>244. 

RupgiBi—200, 

S 

SahtaiTa—199, 

Saiynda—314, 426, 

Satti fleet—205, 2(3, 272. 
San—237. 

SanaV Samprada—> 275. 
flaogyogifl*—7 1 , 2*W, 275, 
Sannyasis—>211, 2S5,246, 268, 

209, 276, 27fl, 42P,469j 
Dasasaim S8, or OatsmamiB 
-58,0?. 64, 71, 77,78,83, 
84, 88 , 212, £16, 217, 818, 

210, £20, 221, 323, 32 ^, 

224, 226, 227, 2£8, 22P, 

280, 231, 232, 233, 235, 

236, £58, 240, 24!, 342, 

£43, 244, £4:, 247, 248, 

856, Z*f. 
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SapLkir—J45. 

SAtyurija—157, 

Saundik—2^7. 

Sakna—221, 

Slieykbfl—IMf, i9g, 19», :10X. 
Sbiyas—193, 191, ltd. 
Slkhs-m—2Sa. 

Sonar—221. 

8ivlraa^i:77, £03, SOfl, 810, 
fill, m, S16, 839, m, 
S84, 808, 308, 269, ?70, 
274, 276. 

SuDgri—206, 236, »7f, 845, 
545. 

SujiDi"l93, 196. 

Snraiyas—2411, 

Satai OT Sutndfiar—2217. 
Swarna Banik—210, 217, 
SffOrDakare—221. 

T 

Tambuli—22J. 

Tamnla—320 

Tantcabay or Taogti—>222, 
Tartan—16. 

Taaawaleb—201, 

Teli-206, 225,221, 288, 245. 
Tharos—257, 

Thathert'—'210, 


Tiwaxi—2414, 26f, 

Tiyar, Baj bangs!—2401. 

Tonahu—242. 

Torah—: 00. 

Tonni—190. 

U 

Uniwar trib«—5U6. 

U pad hyayae—210, 

. V 

Vaitagis—238, 274, E70^ + 2 fi, 

Vaisbnivas—109, 203, 217 
210, £31, 282, 283, 234 ] 

236, 238, 239, 249, 34!, 

243, 244, 245, 240, 247, 

25 S, 266, 270, 272—27$, 

270, 280, 420; Narba ^F. 
2721; Sakhibhar FF, tli, 

Vaisjas—210, 212. 216, 36J, 
206, 276. 

Varnaa, «o ooder Brabmanfi.' 

Vayaiioktu—239. 

Yishnai—223, 

W 

'Washaimea—245f, 

WcMol—200. 

V 

yogiB—2($. 


A 

Jearnt aardltia—2S0. 
AUigaton—91. 

Ami «a/d~"288, 
Amai 288. 

.^Kdf yrri'aa—288, 
Antebpes—2M, 


ZoolDg-ioal. 

B 

Bag«ti—26*1, 

Bms—3B5, 

Bherr and Bheri—421. 
BtifEaloea—305, 416—42t; 

W,—280. 

Bogs, flying—201. 
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Bull8-414. 

Sa^twdj tG8ser-~S8^* 

C 

Caiainlrfi—iS6, 687. 
Cattte-4l3f, 4ffl. 

Cockroache*—8 01. 

Col mler JPayB—6S9. 

Cr^uo, tbo comiDDD {Ardta 
Cfij)—787. 

GrQOodiles—^8(> 803. 

Cure—423. 

D 

Deer—2S5f, 303, 303. 

Digbongs—il88. 

Dookfi—6&S. 

e 

Eagles—636. 

Blepbante—166, 28if. 

EtoK—690. 

f 

Pish—91, U3, 

of tts Eon, list of the— 
W3—Ml. 

FIorildD—2BS. 

Fox—2M, 

FraacoZl a —667. 

0 

6it2ta«/c—'687, 

OaudlulB—.683. 

Qatar—421 f. 

Giunyal—289, 

Goat8^^2l, 

Gokbar—289. 

H 

Hatee—285. 

Harijj—285. 


Huvka—286. 

Beren, white—-288, 

BogSf wiM'~734| 287, 303,309. 

Honey-bees—MH, 

Horses—IM. 

Honda—234. 

njjenaB—234. 

I 

IchoeDmoti—MS. 

J 

Jaoka1-M4. 

Janggali—156. 

K 

Eaim IGalinitla porpAyrio )— 

286. 

Kana—268. 

Ehikbir—£84. 

KilU—2W. 

Kitee—286. 

Knlaiig—287. 

L 

Lac ioaeot—3Wf. 

Lidmnriya—28 
Leopards—2S4, 

Xitsaidfi^2S3. 

Loflue—301. 

n 

Markab (Siiaid riesiu)—283. 

Monkey—233. 

Mosqoitoes—91, 301. 

0 

Ortolan—2S6, 287, 

Otters—285, 


tmax. 


■« « 


p 

SUtworira—««—«7. 

Pwjit®.nr—2&8. 

Snipe—288. 

Pafskvete—2M, S87, 288. 

SoDgkaa—288. 

PartridgcB—2S7, 

Feaooolrg^ — 2t6t 287. 

Sparrows—288. 

Perdi* iiflvat^ea —287. 

T 

PIoTew, golden—288. 

Tanggao—156, 

Fonies—1-56. 

Tam—156. 

Porcnpioe—285. 

Ta*i—156. 

Potpois«8—2S6. 

Tigers—M4, 

Ponltr j— ^23. 

Titar—m t Kila T.-287. 

Q 

Tortoises—288. 

Qoaile—287. 

V 

R 

Vagh—2*3 i Nattfwari V.—285 

Bhinooeroe—284. 

Valt—288. 

VoltitTeo—286. 

M 

Sftresa—158, 

W 

Serpenio—MW. 

Waterfowl—2871. 

Seyat—284. 

Wliite ants—201. 

Sheei^2l—42X 

Wolves—284. 

BotAniOiU 

A 

tndidrwfli—366+ 

Ac^ritt vfNiif—380. 

Jmomum Zedcaria — 

JeteifHomete diffut* —334. 

Amnk—323, 332, 424* 

Ajoyam*—366. 

Auari—326. 

Akia—331. 

Amfud^—377* 

Ala-3«-37d. Ktauiba 

Audor—321* 

360 f Sian ^.—^360. 

JKdropo^QH — 25lj 330s 

Aluya—366, 

Anitki^m fo6nicntum —365 } 

33’,, 372, m 1 

A, gra f;sol4lis —365* 

J, SSitttm —373 ; tlt- 

Angehhui^i^* 

k^^373 } Ai tpinoms 

ADgjmjia — IW* 

—332 j A- tretii *— 873. 

Angoifa—SM* 

Atda^M, 

duQnf^ 318, 377 j 

Amliya PlaU— M3, 

A* ijuamoia — 318| 377* 
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Antidfi »»®—3 i 0. 

Aiahar—132i 
kibi—UJ. 

Ath&r timeiliorMm —SS-l; A. 
flittinota —313; A. nbfa 
primo’^^lfi ; A, ruhro 
itKgr 319. 

Areoas or betel^ant 

3». 

Arstja—Sl7. 

Arlotarpttt i»tegTiftflia—2S,b, 
Ain—377. 

JfHM—331, 3Mt. 

Armado—Si^i, 330. 

Aray»— 

Atpare§it0 —IS®* 
ijfdn * mu—332, 

Aftsafcetida—334. 

Ata—577 i A, mad Lonm— 
313. 

AtkopoUym— 314. 

B 

Bmbmr or Bmhui—3141. 

Bmbla—3»f, 325. 

Bmboymr—319. 

Bmdam schmom, 

Bmbmia—3Jlf. 

Bmjfar—3SI, 

Bmi^jen—3 IS. 

BminboCH—76, 77, 70, 82, 

83, 87, 89,108, llO, 130, 
182,133, 164, 307, »«, 
331. 

Bkiig Ki^Dgthfcli or Banka- 

31? ^ 

fiwjan—3^4. 

Bir or B4rkBt"3i4. 


Biirai”32S. 

Barba573. 

Rarbfll or Bnrbar—331&- 
fiarlej—^1** 

l^ci^a- —3T6a 
Bdinii—314. 

Batobi—S7 7 n 
Batarhi—528. 

Batbaya—332| 37i. 

—32-0 I iS. ^afi4^ala 

—S21. 

BiikyGr'““323j 332j 3?^f* 
Baygim—363, ^26^ 372* 

B^d&—^Wl, 

BeW3L6^ 335m 
S^rtiera —316. 

Beiel—3H7* 

Bot^luat palnis^^5j 83. 
Bbuji—373. 
i$ haoDg ri—315m 
Bhela-^32L 
Bheng^t— 

Bhet ilaeli—-556, 

Bhodiya—513. 

Bbok—373. 

Bbot£aaiai^55£ j Bara BA.—* 
332. 

Bignoaifp *—314 ; S, Iwdi^ 

all. 

Bijol—3U. 

Bi joljjlj ota—312. 

BLrtKA—320^ 

Bi^aiig—535. 

Bish £at—aUm 

indicam 373 ^ 

Bm 373^ 

Bobar—314. 

Bokul-3lL 
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Somiat 
Ben—3i§. 

BortHii* —fli- 

S-adUga pliitjsjtfflfiJ—S8S. 
Brasnea —875. 

Bmiai fljTMifJ—3Zfl. 
Bat=chaQa. 

Butfa frondiftii—int 3^1. 
Byftnii—3!J0 

C 

Cadeliinn —85d. 

Catadi»9 —38lj j 

tfkni—363, 

Canna6w loiiVa—3ST. 
O nna ghi—58 3, 

CApAUvm—>14^', 355 j C- dAWt* 
CAM—38a i C. fruk4etM-~ 
S65 j C. jraitKiH—385. 
Cmp$»itint —374j 875j. 88<* 
C^^riti9 earMd^t —376 f 
iptnarum —318. 

CwTOte—379j 4fl7f, 

CartAamiti —155, 3j 6, 

Cargifto —310. 

CoJita i C. topAora 

—SSI. 

Ctl(t»—Sib i V. Oruniitlit— 
325. 

Chaka—833j C, Makhan*— 
333. 

CliaUU—317, 

Champa or Champ.Lk—317, 

Chan^—^SS. 

Choiwlana—333. 

Char Banina—407, 

CbatheI—333. 

Cbha galnad i—31 £. 


Chbatio—814. 

Chhiui;a-374. 

Chichiugat—373. 

CAtVortf Nil—37 8, 

China^—348^ 353, 

Chnka—375. 

Cietr ariitinum —365* 
Cifftu~’S76 i C dte»ma%iti— 
377. 

Clutia ttipstam —328 

Coco-nnt—3*1. 

Combi 1 iXM—368. 

CouvolTulona Bitatiu—360. 
CotcAotut —154> 369t 369^ 374, 

»8a. 

Cotdifa —3131, 

Cotiandru’9 tjtivtm —306. 
Cotton—154, 333—385, 
Cratfara tapia —816, 
Cnlolatifo —155 ; <7, jt^coa 
3Si, 383. 

Cretom —S24, 

Cteumii MtUivu —378. 
CacnrbilacoouB plaoU—1S4. 
Cttfcmna asrdsiif#-”38l, 382, 

Cy nett rut CefoeuMi—352. 
Cgporui —330, 331, 407 j G. 
f4CBif^*^aa—383 j C. tiU/ef* 
eta#—333. 

(7j^t*fii4”l5S j C, Cd/oa— 
8,40,132, 309, 359, 3SS, 
351 369. 

D 

Uabhflii—32f, 

Dabliija^^37, 

Zla/5#r^ia drior^B—321, 
Dalim—31*. 377, 

Ban^ Bangga—314, 825. 
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DengT—318* 

Deo JO—3^5- 
DewLari— 

fcii dbtit—37L 

Dhfingga—Chuna. 

Bhuggar— 

DIifitiijA—3l5p 365. 

Dhapri— 

Blieiiggiiyi—373* 
Dheiigkiya-^32. 

D boD gra—^3^2+ 

JJhoToli— 

Bhungri—323. 

Dliup tree—3i6. 

Digioli—312, 

DillenU 317* 

36:i; B. 349 ; i>- 

Sotlmi— 

DoW—3*9' 

Potiekoi ^Zadia#«(*—37S i 
ivitonw—13^ i 
—3S6. 

Dodkhuii—®** 

Dadtoin—37®. 

Lqiq&i or giilar—381 • 

E 

leiiUt itfAffmrit—814* 

MTetii irtM—8U. 

'318- 

fjf ihjo/tf «V-^15* 

jamhai —319# 377 ; 


0 

Pcnngrcek*—374. 

J'ttui bengtdmHi —*3*4 | F* 
^/antprata—324; i'. tippati- 
ii/oiia—325 ; F. reH$ioia 

—317, 324; F, «*<»«— 
324. 

Fiacajirtit —'318, 

FloieoKMhvl Bj—314. 

Q 


G&b^3l8* 

Oaoibbari“313, 324. 

Gangja—^289* 

Gaugray . 

Ganihaia—215. 

GflfJaitia—SIR ; 0, «%*o« 

—31B, 


Oajlio~148, 368. 

Geadbari—8731. 

Gti Taral, Ghira or Gbiura— 

371. 

Gbungli Bai|{an“531, 

Gimm—S32. 

G lager—149, 344[. 

Qon—330. 

Gar 817. 

Qttnpi** ;»Ba«»‘c»w—884‘ 
Oonrd—373 

GoyaYa~3l9, 377. 

Gtivia tfifa<»ro-“818. 

iina —334- 
GnlloroDiuBftr. 

Qatnsi—^317. 

Gufi Habla oe Gnbiy* Babar 
—3Z». 

H 

Halim—379. 

Harbaltsa—'424, 
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Hftri(Oug—347. 

H&rr 9 or Hotitokt^—311, 

Hemp—151, 3S7f. 

SeretieTa foma —3B4. 

Abd^w*e»* 
—330 ; JI. ctfUflaiM*!— 
S76 ; B, fltruffUfKt—378. 
Hijal—6, 69,64, 86,108, 110, 
IIS, 130, 304, 313. 
fftletit torffum —3&B, 358 ; H, 
tpienlitt —363. 

Soflat mal^ioricus —313. 

1 

lkm-327. 

Indigo.—^95, 101, 108, 1S3, 
164,380—508. 
lateii —365. 

IteHeemutn —331. 
leobgol—57*. 

J 

Jak—108, 325. 

J amalgot*— 334. 

Jamivlaita —319 ; J. ceraaitt 
o//*j'fl“8l9. 

Jatuir—374. 

Jamiui—314, 333 f Bbadei J .— 
8X9 ; Gokb i/.—319, 377 j 
Jaaggali 319 j Eeoyft 
J,-319. 

Janors—5531, 

J ang jbADt—^32 5. 

Jatropba CMfCai —424. 

JawOf*—330. 
lajranti—^ 21, 

Jejal—320, 

Jhali DuIrIi—374. 

Ibipgg'i or JblDgoi—-STI. 


Jibni—326, 

J 3, 3 261 
Jigni —325, 

Jiya—317 ; J. Kobi—323. 
Jiyol’—123. 

Jogn— 323. 

JotiMji—318, 332. 

JoDggoU Gaya—‘31*4* 

Jajnb—599f. 

Jii/uia —323. 

Jatttciii atiAaleda —424, 

K 

Kaohu—367 J Bisband Ban JC. 
—332 ! Dal il,— 532 j Mor» 
anggi A'.—3471. 

KBabnr—381, 382, 

Kaddu—572. 

Kagji—374. 

Kaita—372, 

Kajali—367. 

Eajayi—323. 

Kalnjiri-370. 

Kalmi—882. 

Kamila—J 24. 

Kangcbali—321. 

Kaagobaa—32t, 

Eaiigjbi—316. 

Kftngji—325, 

Kangkii—378. 

Kangla ehor—330, 

Kangra—327, 

KangU kburiya or Kangtayi— 
332. 

Kangtal—325> 

Karamji or Karonda—374. 
Karcliakl—J4M. 

Karela—371, 
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Kari Eftldi— Jtif. 

Kftrira'—375. 

Cas or Eq»i~-335, 

Kasamgj . 

EuIiDi—^751. 

E&d or Kese— 32*. 

Kasturi—IM, 

Katahi—313, 

Kntaiya—'325, 

Eath-Raugga—314, 
Eatra—SSD, 

3S3. 

Keaar—3Mf, 3«I. 

Ehagn—327 • Lai K .—327 j 
Sada ^.—327, 

Ebajur-8| U9, 3091. 
Kbar^^29, 

Khar Bataja—332. 

Khari or Kliarcu^32l, 387. 
KLaskluui—257, 331. 

Kbat Goya—314, 

KliatU~373. 

Ebcrt^^S®, 

Kheaari—347, 343, 3541, 350. 
Kliiras—378. 

KhOfiko^^. 331. 

Khaiila>—332, 

Kbnrija—373. 

Etwakt—'SZS. 

Shjirim or Kihirim—315. 
EUki—328. 

Eodo—353. 

Eodom or Kadam—314, 33S. 
EodlLo— *313. 

Eomila—324. 

Eoagbaia ot Enmm—372. 
Eoo0}ith—324. 

Kooka Eotiyi^—374. 


Koreya—Sle. 
Kolbel-^Sie. 

Eoya*—304. 

Krisbas Til—459. 
Eahir-,.324. 

Kochayi—‘323. 

Kdicbi—3)5* 

Ecrtbi or SoUbi~354. 
Euntna—374. 

Kusom—375, 3987, 

K otobam pa-'-31l. 

L 

Labiyab—350, 372. 
Labornam—321. 
Itabioban—314. 
Lalkangoboo—320, 
Zafliyw;aia ■iaMf—OSO. 
Lapbo^—374. 

Lasania—313. 

Latakbariya—332, 
Latam—*319. 

Latijrif$ m^iokj— 354. 
Xialkana—~304. 

LawEOoia—334. 

Layti—372. 

Lantil—355, 

JAjuoiUllat — 379 . 

Ziafittia aaw/o7taia—'310. 
Linse«d—15S, 358. 
I>odi““315. 

Z*#o—371, 

M 

Mad bo ja*—327, 

M aghuya*arahar—849 ■ 
Mahaya—86, 3t4f. 

Maue—144, 352. 
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Matcai ohainpa—317, 
Math*na^— 

MaklLai-^»52. 

M^low—374. 

Malflari—^15. 

vcrticilhta —374. 
Malvat^Uui popnlnem—ili- 
Mugda—4£4. 

Mango—76, 01, 08, 09, IfiSj 
U&, 164, 304,121-321. 
Maniyaei-^Z^. 

Mankacbti’—368. 

Marich—Z45* 

M arm&riyit—33E. 

Ma3ria^”3 7 3. 

quadrifoIia^Si 2 M 
Mamj&—346, 352, 35b. 

Maa—363, 

Mafih Kalai—l&lf, 366, 

Maaar—36 5 ^ 

Matai—154, 

Matm-^54. 

Max—353, 364* 

Medi^ago 408* 

Meghnal—376, SaS* 
Mciiandi—334. - 

ilelia a$€d 0 ra€hia —316. 

a/5ii»408. 

Malona—378. 

Mam ~ Dhrengn. 

Matbi—366 ; Bui 3f«-^4DS. 
Math Kat&i— 1S4. 

317. 

3i0. 

M&wwdica 331* 

Monori Kajayi—^328» 

iftfpindi—316* 
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M otba—407 . 

Moyaa—Sl5 j Bish if.—315. 
Mug—^356. 

Mukbi—367. 

Mulberry—01, IDS, 164, 32S, 
377, 400. 

MimjifahQldk—37 5* 

Mdri—170. 

Umk melon—378. 

MyiohaLux’—Sll. 

MfTciclajtMt 3U. 

n 

SZfl, 

Nagesvar cr JV. Go'lab»316. 
Nafear—SJi. 

Nak»—32^. 

Narkat— 

Nata Pakalf—324, 

Nati—Sa. 

Jfa*elea flriaafo/**—3llJj JV. 
fartifoUa—^\ 6. 

333. 

*S78. 

Kim ..-316. 

Ifotli S48. 

Kol—330. 

Notija^-373, 

Iffcaniiet atiorttititt—Hi. 
Jfjfmpiaea —333. 

0 

O^jrataa —STB, 

01--3M. 

OliUvaffvm —>332. 

Olitorius—374, 876. 
ODiona“l48/ 3^. 

Oii«ffrt/ia«!i—S2l , 
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Faku or Paktit—384. 

PaSas—305, SSl : P. Pi^— 
317. 

Paliyal—3». 

PaUi-3H. 

Palme—87, 90, 110—309—311. 
Palmira—310f. 

Palwal-331. 

Paatfan—*Si9, 416 i P* 

; P. 

f^dZicKtt—333; P. ailietwm 
—33S. 

Paniyala—3!8. 333. 

Papita or Papiya—395, 377. 
Fa$patwH —358, 

Pftta—38£. 

Patera— 331,383. 

PatiffB and Pati^SSl. 
Patuya—876, 

Pepper, black—148. 

Peyaj—35S. 

Phalia—318. 

Pharbar—321- 
P^dritaefem 389* 

rAaiealut mtm'iaa*—38® i 
P. Jlaayff—356, S&9, 
Fhomii 875, 

phot or Phtti—378. 

Pt'eirt ton^ifoUa' —398. 
Pipal—107, 394.. 

Piialu—314, 331, 

Piring—374. 

Pstangjiia—326. 

PithaU—324. 

:Kt]ialQ—324, 

Plantago Aiiatica—379. 
piaotaio—87j. 108,137| 3701. 


p«l—416 j P, 

,“330. 

Po7yy 0 * 

Pomegranate—319, 377. 

Popa—375, 

Poppy—151. 

Potato—‘333. 

Pre#e/i* oe«Jralfl-“320. 

—378. 

Pejllian—379. 

Pief»ip<fi’iiiai* rttiea^5fl^*aw— 

317. 

Pii1b©^”144, 154, 

B 

^adiih—957, 370, 

Bam Palwal or S. Tarai = 
Dbeogra. 

BamaoT^—323. 

Bape*”155> 

J?opi|{ja«i—357. 

Barbi Ponfea—373. 

Bari^kasi. 

Baann-365. 

Baiaii—375. 

Batni—32M, 

337t. 

Baedfi ' 8 6, 87, 91, 106, 110, 
119, ISO, 131, 132, 138, 
154, SOS, 304, 306, 306 
307, 324.331. 

Bice—91,131,144 ■, apring 
f..-Wil 1 BumtOfiT r.—34Sf ; 
vriniei r.—344J49, 
JJiMKiir—108, 111, 184, 166, 
358/, 399. 

J?o5t«a> 820, 
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Bob®—110 . 

Bflta—3?*. 

£ 

S»be—J3I. 

Saceiarum^ —3£8| £Si9 ; S. benpa- 
lenie —BET j S. 

BtO ; St /iHiiiirjf—>320. 
Safflower—3Mf. 

SajtDft—326. 

Sajnysl—3Ta. 

Bak—BJIf, 372. 

Sal—ISO, 304, 305, 316. 

Salak Or Salmk—433. 

S&lla—3ie. 

Sama or Kberi—353, 

Sami—3J0. 

Soayfla — 826 , 

San or San Patnya—'373,383. 
Sanglnija—316. 

Sapbriam—378. 

Saphritm—310. 

Sara, Seofft or Sakot—325. 
Saripba—377, 

SarUha—347, 357; Bajidbi S .— 
358. 

Sarpat~>3Z8, 

Satalo—377. 

Snrpa#—831, 353. 

Seede, oanoiDatiTe—149. 
Sebora—325, 

SirtJMajn—359. 

Seabar—321. 

Siofca reitnia — 316. 
ShuLnr-hand—36 6. 

Siki—330, 

Sikra—330. 

Sim*— 372. 

Simal—305. 

Simnl—317, 


SiRdptf—357 ; St Amhe*ie*m 
—857. 

Sindtir—324. 

Singgarhar—312. 

Sirieb or Siiaab—320. 

SiBQ or SisaT-— 321, 324. 

Sitatrari or Stta kaogri— 332 
Siyata—436. 

Siynli or Sephalika—312. 
Soinpat—314, 

Sola—334. 

Sola kaoh—868. 

Solauttm iafanan—-368 j S. 
Nthttijunda — 332 ; S. 
aipram indieum 332; 8, 
trow—331, 386. 
Suogp—365. 

SoDgras—378. 

8o^"328, 

Soaa—378. 

Spicea, foreign—14S. 

Spinaeb—374. 

8fii»i tpt«amm — SIS. 

Spondiai amara—“iES, 

Sfellaria —332. 

nbifera —515, 321, 

324. 

St^rax —32ft. 

Sngaroiinc—~285—”387 . 
Snndaraj—320. 

Suadrl—824, 

Sapari—309, 

Sariiab—319, 

Sanaa]—332. 

Sathat-m 

Sajri^365. 

T 

Tasca tatia* —868- 
Tajyai^34. 

Tbl—8, 140, iW. 
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TuiiArmd'-320. 

Ta fnar iak—7 5, 1U6, ISZ, l33j 
309. 

732ft^ 

Tarbu]—378. 

Tarkari—^1* Sftftj 373* 
Teng^a—3S5, 

Tetut—3S0. 

Tbakiiri—34iJ, S53, «*. 
TbarijS'— >373. 

Taija—3lt! 

Tioda Para*—S?5. 

Tiai—358. 

Tobafloo—337. 

Taff/a—334. 

Tokbmaraingy*—S SO. 

Tors or Tan— 457. 

Tfiwia *3S3. 

fritk^tan tk ei —331. 

TriffOneHa eornieulata —374, 
TolbuU—3*6, 350. 

ToIobJ, Ban—379 j Babnyt T.- 
3791. 

ToDgd— 817. 

Torinorjo—^1*8, 3^* 


Turnip—403. 

Tuiri—*44* 

«. 

VlbiuM |»7i»<»<o*i-“304 i V. 

aHoBi— 369. 

Uln—131, 349. 

Uridhan—344. 

V 

Vaga Kaochan—42W. 

Vagb erdsgii—*44, 

Vagoal—314. 

^(JiMaraBi—313. 

Vokposhpo— 341. 

Yoroa—310, 

W 

Wteat—iH. 

y 

Vft ific —MS 370, 

I 

ZtA J/ajfi—352. 

Zint^tr ^80 ; Z. 

iZ. Zenim&€^^ 

3SD* 


K^bal—4- 


Bmla—5. 

Bdubord^ Baltisar or Bala* 
B:an<lre~5^ 

Balamadri—S$B r 
Chaii and chwi—3ll3, 

Clay and Baad^—13^. 

Dale (^TCbI)—303* 

Dal or Dol^—tj 33T * 

Doraaija—Sa 
Earths, saliiio-^33M- 
H ornhlcndo^” 10^ ■ 

Jalija— 

Janggala—303. 


Kaliya— 

M a tiyfll—343* 
Pan^kii—4j ?■ 

Rooka—33S—B7. 

Ramiiat— 

So rah ■'**3‘Vd p 
Springs—43^^- 
T*1 or Dak—303, 

Ui Mati— 

Wasts lamia—MS—3®^- 
Wclb— 

Wood! and fQcestfi— 
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PERSONAL' NAMES 


A 

Abiil Fazel—SI, lOS, llO, 441. 

Adam, Pti— 

AdiBar—47, 48, 60, S8, 03,85, 
07, 08, iOS, S06; dynasty 
of i—54. 

Adwaite—100, i72. 

AkboT—51, 95, luS, 110, 404, 
406, S02, 506. 

Aaa, Pir—103. 

Aea Mtmara, Pir—1. 

Afifondiyai £h»a, Nawab— 
61, 68, 86. 

Atolbihari~82, 83, 84, 103, 
106 282, 233, 236, 339, 
340, 243, 244, 245, 246; 
gsDcalogy of A —Z71. 

AtiyajinaE Ehan^SO. 

Aadihert—283. 

A tir»igzolie->^86. 

B 

Babnriya Miara—26?$, 

Baofuapati Jlisra—130, 

Baid jao atb—60, 

Ba! Raja^SO. 

Bala Saijud Saheb—63. 

Ballalsea—48, 49, BO, 51, 52, 
03,98, 216, 2J7, 319, 239, 

Ban Baja—266. 

Basanta or Baemita BBja"6l, 
64. 


Bean—78, 

Bbaglratbi {Le., Bhagiratba)—> 
9, 48,107, 108. 

Bhattoji Dihabita—170* 
Bhrigaiam Mitr—173, 
Bilaai-^17. 

Brabmana nd a—262 
BratnnaaaijdagLrj—*1 St. 

Bnffon—285, 287. 

Bnbbtyar Kbaliji—51. 

C 

Chobre—^6, 82. 

Cbrist—^93. 

Cokbrookc, Mr.“J01, 499. 
Comwaltiv, Lord—154. 

Crow ford, Colona!"l7. 
Crsigbton, Mr,—9),' 05, 96, 
97, 96, 100, 106. 

D 

Dadar—46. 

Danak—tO, 
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522_5Jf * Badij^ or 
* bakei?— 
WJ ; Bawarobi^—Ml j bar- 
^ bers—522 ; basketmakeri— 
SZIf j beadixtakeri—525 * 
bntoberfi—Ml j Churigtam^ 
525 ; DabgaTB—527 ; DaU 
ban and MajdapcsEui—Ml j 
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477_ESS ; places wheca C. 
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UE- 
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88,264; Parbati, 518; Prem 
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Babo, 7J, 23 253, 26^ 
wonbip of ^— 252 ; 

or Bama, 40, 44, 48, 
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233, 274 ; Eamaoalba 

Tbakor, 76^ 266; Sabal, 68, 
Tl, 115, 172, 250, 204 ; 
Sabasmal, 54, 78, 80, 265 ; 
SaHi, 268, 262, 269 ; wor- 
ebtp of the S5,, 743f; Sales 
172, 249, 250, £53, 264, 
521 ; Saeiya, 247 ; 8atya« 
Karayan or Satya-Pir, 189, 
323 ; Sib, 18, 84, 1^1, 182, 
227, 268, 264, 266, 268, 
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i Eliagliaoatb, &lt i 
8ila, «3, 76, 78; 

SiUl&, S63 j TiibJinvM, 53, 
26+ j Tripuci flamati, 250 ; 
Vifiban* 13, +4, 

213, 216, 225, 232, 250, 
265, 258, 262, 266, 272, 
27+, 61fi } Yafla»iB0bM> 265, 
De Bhasi^l72, 174, 

Des Grantha—174, 

Deal-*fl5, 

OcTata—72. 

Dewala—205. 

Deva,n—118- 
Dhaliyat—+88, 407* 

Dbajbara- -731. 

Dbinggar—160, 

DhotE—137, ISO, 140. 

Dhan)—186, 

Diat^—1+3^ 146. 

Dlbidar—474. 

Diseaees—>24-125 j cholera, 

128 j cotighe, 126; djaent- 
ry, 125; elopbaotjasifl, 124; 
lever, 124 ; ifwiadic fever, 
12S leprosy, 15+ ; rbeu- 
matifim, 125 ; Srt«dl-pos, 
125. 

Dohar^l 37*141. 

Dolaji—140. 

DoU—158. 

Dres^l35->*4; Hindu fenmU 
2>,^UM43 ; Hiodamale J>., 
I30f; MobamiiaadaD female 
2),, i3ftf; Mubannnadau male 
2)., 135-135. ■' 

Doftnri—488, 496. 
Qtikbilkai^-4&9. 


Dnpalt*—1S7,138, 139,149. 

Dnrgah—76, 84, 87, lOT, 109. 

Durga paja—354. 

Darobar—128, 136. 

Duetanah—136. 

Ddstar-x-lSb, 
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Eartbqnakefi—+1. 

Bdneatioo of the people, 14M. 

Ekduri—498, 499. 

Eklayt—138, 140. 

Ekpattu—>35, 

Embatikmenta—^12. 

Eras—1531. 

Erandi—142. 

Estatefl, management o£— 
4S5—514; general wmarliB 
on, 4S9-4S4 ; genral TOmarbs 
on the management of 
cstatee ineeibers Jonnatabad 
and Crambhar or Tangra, 
473—475 ; Akbeiabad, 454 | 
Akbamagar, 47D | Amirabad, 
iSn ; As|b, 4721; Bahadur* 
pur, 44Sf; Baisbazari, 443 ; 
Bangktpar GovargaH, 4*4 * 
Barer, 453f ; Begunabad, 
46W ; Bhaliya, <S9 ; Cbak, 
Delawari, 472-474; CbaudpQr 
444 ; Chhadazarij 443 > Do* 
batto, 454; Dbapar, S0^5W j 
Dbannaptir, 545-514 * its five 
diYmottB,—Bhawanipnr HI, 
Oondwaia 511, Ootmt SWf, 
Nathpur 5ttSf and Virnagar 
Sll • DogacbbJ^ 455f; Danlat- 
pm, 44>; Duiobarptir, 4*5 ; 
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DnTSTir&f, 456; Ekbarpur, 
46t ; Fnkhkhui^ 44if ; 
Futehptir, 465, 497; O&ibt, 
471f I Gbogfti, 47M7S; Gat- 
]iAi)d%46i j Uarawatj 4971 ; 

4411; HaTcli 
Poiaruya^ 489*492 ; Haveli 
Tajpnr, 479 481; H»veU 
Tangn, 465t j Ifllampni nod 
Sabebgoitj, 4W i JagdaU, 
465 ; JayiaiCDpiiT, 466; J onka, 
465 • K&kjol, 467-476 ; SamA- 
tavaTi, 469; Kangdaya^ 492f ; 
Easemnagar^ 466 - Kaaempiiri 
4671 j KathiyaTj 494 j 
Eharwa, 4Btf - KLuIaia, 481; 
Rot wall JenButabad, 4571 ; 
Rnmaripar, 47Sf; Atabi- 
UBgar, 463 j it alJwafj 4821; 
Matburapur, *81; Muknyin, 
4611 Mitzumpur, 464 ; Par* 
diyalj 4561; Fati jakkiili^ SOI; 
Pegnabchba Hazari, *84; 
Rokgtnpar^ 460; Seraabad, 
454-4S6- Sbabparj 4881 ; 
Sripnl-j 4961 ; SuiaaagaTj 485: 
Sajaporj 484**88 ; Snltanpcuj 
494*496 ; Sunabolptir, 460 ; 
Tirakbarda] 498*591 ; *Ftirtif 
Chbatacak, 462 ; Wolipax, 
464. 

Estemurar-^ilSj 438^ 502^609. 
EabBiuuiari'““480j 491^ 511* 
Exposure of tbe aiok—2591, 

F 

Farm bbourera, eoacUliou, 
work ond ^vagos of—443*44fr 


Farm stock—4311, 

Fenwaj oseof, mFamoija'~424l, 
Fereelabj iiansbtioo of— 
Filpa—124. 

FotiificatiODe of Lakabnuu— 
32. 

Potdar—488. 

Ponabt—56. 

Free fifebiies, illegal m»iia of 
tie act|uiaitioo of—447-459, 
Fool and lighl^lSIl. 

a 

Gach— 496 . 

Gaobbuiidi—496. 

Gaohdara—486, 

QaljmdA—456. 463.4S(. 
Gangoiigar—82. 

Getigift—161. 

Garbas—163. 

Garoi—209, 

Garar, moalcm kiaga of—*12, 
Gaji—406, 

Gbagm—I'H. 

Gbaogto (daooo)—66. 
Ghat^lOO, 104. 112. 114. 
Ghatakaa—50. 

Gheg^— 124 . 

Gbaekis—160. 

Girba—125. 

Git GoTiuda— 17 ^ 5 lB, 

Qodna—^143. 

Gobm—169 ; Cbatija l?.j)63. 
G o1 pooboha—187, 

Gomutabs—409. 487.490. 
Gomyit ^74. 487. 48 9 .492 , 
495. 497, 600, 506~ 613?” 
Gofliung'sect—92. 209;-- 
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Qoflwftmii of Bengal—70, 88, 
lOa, £11* 21 a, 22** *2S, 
i*4, *47, * 70 , 27*. 

Gndri— ia&. 

Gulinl—►IBO, 160. 

G nngThlnL—71 * 

Gnni—187. 

Giirti8^-^169. 

Qnrmukbi^—*79^ 280. 

G ttfibundi—484. 

Guzbatid—491. 

G jangn Sagaf—*5*, £63. 

n 

HhUiakU— 441t 408. 

Ban-464, 

Haibangaa—253 j S. of Mana- 
bodh—174 
Haripa—45. 

Haveli—133. 

Hazi—'lOS* 

Hottri Dg—128*13S* 
Hn&biilhaeelj—441* 468* 
HafitbaoJ—504 
Hjras—166. 

i 

Mgab—11*. 

ImamTtri—64. 

Irrigation— 40 * 

186, 137. 
liatadan—431« 

J 

Jagadal—97. 

Jahan Muni—43* 1971 
Jamab—131. 

Janftk Raja—*3. 


JaDatiTallibli—68. 

Janggali Pit—109. 

Janggalitola—109. 

Jftsgt^—4ll. 

J anmapatri—18£^ 

Janmejay—48| *03, *04, *i2' 

*73. 

Jajgir 

lajgirdara—SOO. 

Jeanatabad—102, lOS- 
JbaDgp—13£p 
JliUs—39, 87* in. 

Jivat PukliAr* rtorj of the—41. 
Jiveawar—179. 

Joia—113* 136,140- 
Jttdai^^OS* 

Jot luzna-^bli* 

Jnlali PaHre—IW. 

Jnmabaadi—465. 

Jnitiadar—188. 

Jxuua Zotnm—, 463. 

JuTTab—185- 
Jjotish—170J 132* 

K 

Eaba—136. 

Eabya—179. 

Kalap^—178. 

Kalin Pura—179. 

Kalilab—11*. 

Eapiani Juoaa—512* 

|r ftcnaL^—4SZ^ 563^ £08. 
Kainpuran-^68* 

Kangtba—138, 130. 

Kaniingoe—86* 175, 178* 50*^ 
606. 

Karjain—73- 
Karua Baja—88# 
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Subt—441, 490, 491, 503, 509, 
611. 

Kavaq Ebou—104, 

Kmi— 57,175, wot, 191. 1&4, 
195, 
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